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1. Ht boane &nn cotwHta of three hait- 
ini tcTWL Thirty are io wood. Aboat 
ten icrea of the nde billi are unanitaUe 
tar i^ocighiiur, tnd are onW ued fir nu- 

Cut— V«L. XL— No. L 



ture; the remumder is utiiter cuUivition, 
except what is required fbr roode, j'ards,&c. 

2. The soil is principBlly & disintograted 

Ep#eoa8-*h*le, it being the tirst strBtain 
low the OnandBga lime, running np to 
and takinff in •otne sixleen acreB of the 
lime, whicn ie covered with about one foot 
of mil. This is in the wood lot, «nd fbi^ 
nishea quarries of good stone. There were 
former]]' a few cobble stones on the Burftce, 
and one very large granite bonider. A small 
brook running through the fiirm ia bordered 
by about forty acres of soil that has been de- 
posited by the brook, and is not suited to the 
Eroductton of wheat. In ll>e vallej of the 
rook is found marl and pt^t, and at the 
apringa that como from the bill aides, caica- 
reouB tofk. 

3. I consider the beat modes of improring 
the soil of my farm to be deep ploughing, 
application of bam-;ard manure, free use of 
aulphale of lime, and frequent ploughing in 
crops of clover. 

4. Unlen I am ploughing in maeure, I 
plough from aixto eight incheadeep. Deep 
ploughing upon the gypseoua shales, never 
ftils to increase fertility. Full trials jnatify 
my apeafaing with confidence on this point. 

I 5. I have not used the subsoil plough, aa 

I I have no retentive subeoil on my &rn 
I 6, I apply my barn-yard manure in 
quantities at a time, preferring to at o 
.all for a field that 1 can in thia way. Ahoot 

fifty loada of thirty banbela each, of halfrot- 
ted muDTe to the Mr« at a drNmng. 

' c»> 
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Mj stables are skuated on two sides of a 
equare ; th« manure, as it is taken from the 
stables, is at once piled in the centre of the 
yard, as high as a man ean pitch it. Sul- 
phate of lime is put on the Dianure in the 
stables, and the heap, as soon as fermenta- 
tation commences, is whitened over with 
it My sheep are all fed under cover, and 
most of their manure is piled under cover 
in the spring, and rotted. As to keepij^g 
manure under cover, my experience has led 
me to believe, that the best way is to pile it 
under cover — when it is most convenient to 
do so— and only then as I am compelled to 
apply water to the heap to rot it, unless it 
has received the snows and rains out doora 
The coating of sulphate of lime, will, I be- 
lieve, prevent loss of the gases, and in pro- 
cess of fermentation the b^p w<ni settle so 
close together, that water will not after that 
enter into it to any considerable depth, par- 
ticularly if it W&8 piled high and came up to 
a sharp point 

7. My means of collecting and making 
manure, are the straw, corn-stalks, and hay 
raised on the farm, fed to farm stook, and 
what is not eaten, trampled under foot, and 
converted as before described, so much of it 
as goes through the stables. But large 
quantities of straw never pass through the 
stables at all ; stacks are built in the yards, 
and the straw is from time to time strewed 
over the ground, where it receives the snows 
and rains, and is trampled by the cattle. Em- 
bankments around the lower sides of the 
yard, prevent the water from running off, 
and confine it in water tight pools, which 
are filled with straw to absorb the water, 
except so much of it as is wanted to put on 
the garden. 

8. I make from four to five hundred loads 
of manure annually, and it is all applied. 

9. Most of the manure is put on corn 
ground. It is drawn on about one-half rot- 
ted, and spread over the surface, and ploughed 
under about four inches deep. The reason 
I do not plough it under deeper is, that I 
suppose I must plough deeper the next time 
to bring up the earth into which the manure 
has been carried by the rains. 

10. I have never used lime in any quan- 
tity, excepting in the form of a sulphate as 
a maaure, believing that there is enou£[h in 
the BOiL Sulphate of lime, I use in large 
quantities; fourteen tons this year. It is 
•own on all the wheat, corn, barley, and oats, 
and on the pastures and meadows in quanti- 
ties varying from one to three bushels to ^e 
acre. All the a»hee made by my fires is 
used as a manure, and I think that it is worth 
as laach as the samebulk of sulphate of lime 
to use on corn. IBalphate of lime has been 



trsed on the farm for many years, and in 
large quantities, and I think it essential in 
my system of farming. I have not used salt 
or guano as manure. I raised this year about 

77 acm wheat, yield*§ 1,61G bu., averaciug bi. a. SO 90 
15* « corn, " tSl " S34)6 

18 « barley, •• 665 " 36J4 

38 " oala. " 8,249 •♦ 96.55 

a* 



potatoes, 



203 



t« 



1]6l£0 



5,643 
50 aerei of pastore aod 90 of aMadow. 



12. I sow at the rate of two bBsb^s to the 
acre, about the 15th day of September. I 
summer fallow but little, and only to kill 
ibul stufiT, and to briog the land into a good 
state of cultivation. A part of my wheat 
is sown on land that has been pastured, or 
mowed, ploughipg it bat onoe* but that done 
with great oare^ and as deep as I can. The 
oat and barley stubble, as a general rule, is 
sown to 'wheat, ploughing only once, having 
previously fed cS? tl^ 8ti>bble with sheep eo 
close as to have most of the scattered grain 
picked up The ploughing is done as near 
the time of sowing the wheat as is practi- 
cable, and the wheat is sown upon the fresh 
furrows and harrowed in. I have tried va- 
rious modes of treating stubble, but none of 
them has answered as well as this. What 
little grain of the spring crop is left on the 
ground is turned deep under, and the wheat 
being on top gets the start of it The har- 
vesting is done with a cradle. Corn is gen- 
erally planted by the 10th day of May, on 
sod land ; most of the manure is put upon 
this crop. The com is planted in hills three 
feet apart each way ; from four to six kernels 
in a hill, and no thinning out is practised. 
Sulphate of lime, or ashes, is put on the 
com as soon ss it comes up. Two effectoal 
hoeings are ^iven to it, and a cultivator with 
steel teeth, is run twice each way of the 
field between the rows, to prepare it for the 
hoc. Corn ploughs and cast iron cultivator 
teeth are entirely discarded. 

At the proper time the stalks are cut up 
at the surfiice of the groond and put into 
ssoall stooks, and when the com is husked, 
the stalks are drawn at once into the ham, 
without being again set up. In this way 
they are kept in good condition, and labour 
saved. 

Oats or barley is sown the next spring on 
this com slnibble. Of each of these grains 
three bushels of seed is put upon an acre. 
As soon as the grain is up, sulpnate of lime 
is sown. These grains are also sowed on 
sod land. The reason of this is, I cannot 
coamwnd this nsuiual labour necessary to 
cultivate oneffifth ef my land in oom, and 
secure it at the proper season. The rota^ 
tioo of crops I attevpt to pursue, i»--^i«t, 
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corn; second, oats or barley; third, wheat 
on the oat or barley stubble; fourth, clover 
and herds grass fiasture— the need sown on 
the wheat — ^tifth, meadow. But inasmuch 
as certain portions of my farm are not suited 
to raising wheat, and as I cannot command 
the force necessary to cultivate thn propor- 
tion of corn, I am compelled to modify; but 
I come as near to this rotation as I can. 

The usual time of sowing barley is as 
toon as the ground is settled— commonly by 
the 2(Hh of April. The oats are sowed later, 
generally early in May. 

The yield of the crops for this year has 
already been given, and I think I am safe in 
saying, that the average of one year with 
another, upon the system of rotation before 
given, comes up to that of this year. The 
pasture -will suc^tain two cows upon an acre, 
and the hay will generally yield two tons to 
the acre. 

13. This interrogatory has been so &r an- 
ticipated, that it is only necessary to add, 
that sometimes manure that is not conveni- 
ent to draw in the spring, is put upon the 
com stobble and upon wheat 

14. This interrogatory has been antici- 
pated, in part. My reasons for applying my 
manure to com, are, that I have letter 
means of destroying the s^eds of weeds, and 
from the belief that com is the best crop to 
take up that part of the manure that the 
first crop can use, and that the manure is 
thus prepared fbr the crops that follow. Ex- 
periments that I have made, go to show that 
coarse manure benefits tfSe second crop as 
much as it does the first — and the third crop 
cannot but receive great benefit from it. 
The fourth and fifth crops probably do not 
impoverish the soil. By this rotation, three 
crops are had for three plonghings; and my 
experience proves that the soil increases in 
fertility under this management ^ 

15. Potatoes. In consequence of the dis- 
ease that has injured this crop, there were 
but two and a half acres planted this year; 
the disease was very destructive to my crop 
last year, but thus htr nothing has been dis- 
covered of it this year. I have not been 
able to discover either the cause or remedy 
for this disease. 

16. Herds grass, at the rate of eight 

2aarts to the acre, is sown on bottom land. 
*lover and herds grass, mixed in equal 
qiiantitit^s, is sown on uplands, at the r>fte 
of eight quarts to the acre, commonly. 
Generally sow herds grass in September, 
when it is sown alone on wheat; but if 
mixed with clover, sow it in March« on a 
light snow, if possible ; the sowing is done 
by band. The last spring I sowed herds 
graw seed at the rate of eight quarts to the 



acre, on a field of wheat that I wanted to 
mow. Sixteen quarts of clover seed were 
mixed with the other seed and sown on fif^ 
teen and a half acrea In the fall this field 
was not fed off until the clover headed out, 
when it appeared finely covered with clo- 
ver. 

17. I usually mow about thirty acres, and 
expect two tons to the acre.' This year the 
herds grass was killed by a frost late in 
May, and the estimate made was one ton to 
the acre. I use the variety of clover known 
as the ** medium," and cut it when one-half 
of the heads are turned. At this stage a 
very considerable proportion of the herds 
grass will be sufficiently advanced for the 
seeds to matnre. The mode of making the 
hay, is to move it as little as possible. Gene- 
rally it is put into cock. When the bottom 
lands are stocked down, clear herds grass 
used. 

18. There is no part of my farm that can- 
not be ploughed, except the side hills before 
mentioned. These side hills are in grass 
and are pastured. 

19. I have irrigated a part of my bottom 
lands. For a fow years the grass was very 
much increased in quantity; but the herds 
grass disappeared, and a kind of grass took 
its place of but little value. I now suppose 
that the water was sufiered to remain too 
long on the meadow, and thus destroyed the 
vaiuable grasses. This meadow has been 
ploughed np, with a view to subdue it, and 
again seeded with herds grass; when it 
is to be hoped a second experiment in irri- 
gation may be made with more skill and 
better success. 

The morte of watering the meadow waa 
by a small ditch taken out of the brook, at 
a point high enough to enable me to convey 
the water through the middle of the meadow. 
LAteral cuts from this main ditch, with gates, 
distributed the water. 

20. Of the bottom lands mentioned, about 
twenty acres were very wet, and may have 
come under the detiomination o^** low peat 
lands.'*- This land has been^horoughly 
drained, with ditches firom three to five feet 
deep. Very heavy oats were this year 
raised upon some of this land, and about 
one-half of my corn was upon this descrip- 
tion of land. The next year the whole 
forty acres are to be planted or sown to oats. 

21. There have been four oxen, seven- 
teen cows, and sixteen head of store cattle, 
eighty sheep, eleven horses, and thirty-three 
swine kept on the farm the past season, with 
the exception of a short time. The eattle 
are either thorough bred, cr high gvado 
Short- horns. 

22. I have made no accurate and careful 
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experiments to test the comfMrative value 
of different breeds of cattle. 

23. No account is kept of the butter and 
cheese made on the farm, as it is mostly 
consumed on the premises. 

24. There have been but eighty sheep 
kept on the farm the past season. My flock 
has recently been very much reduced, with 
a view to substitute pure Merinoes. My 
sheep yielded a little over four pounds of 
wool each, for the whole flock. The pure 
Merinoe ewes each raised a lamb, and they 
averaged a little over five pounds to the 
fleece. I think that about ninety lambs 
may be expected to be raised &om one bun- 
dred ewes. I have heretofore raised mutton 
sheep, but have disposed of all my sheep 
whose chief value was for mutton, and in- 
tend to turn my attention to the raising of 
wool, as the first consideration. Two dol- 
lars have been about the average price I have 
received for mutton sheep fiittened on grass. 

25. There have been thirty-three swine, 
of grade Berkshire, kept on the ftirm this 
year. About one-half of them have been 
slaughtered. Our hogs weigh from two 
hundred and fifly to five hundred, averag- 
ing over three hundred and fifty, when 
dressed. 

26. No accurate experiments have been 
made by me, to test the value of roots as 
compared with Indian com. I fattened my 
hogs and cattle on corn ground with the cob. 
Cooked for hogs, and sometimes cooked and 
0ometiroes raw for cattle, being governed in 
this particular by the amount of grain I am 
feeding. I think corn the most economical 
grain I can raise to feed, in view of the 
prices coarse grains usually bring in market. 

27. There are about two hundred apple 
trees on the farm, most of them grafted— 
spitzenbergs, russets, pippins, &c.,^-mo6t of 
the approved varieties. 

28. Pears, peaches, plums, cherries, 
quinces, &e., are raised in abundance for 
our own consumption; and we have many 
of the be^varieties of these fruits; five or 
six of peA, twenty of peaches, seven or 
eight of cherries, and four or five of plums. 

29. Various insects common to this coun- 
try have depredated upon the fruit trees; 
the roost troublesome of all, is the common 
apple tree worm Strong soap-suds applied 
by means of a piece of sheep skin with the 
wool on, attached to a pole, is the most ef- 
fectual means of destroying them. 

90. My general management of fruit trees 
is, to prune them annually, keep them free 
from insects, and see personally to the selec- 
lk>n of scions for grafting. 

31. 1 have applied leached ashes to wheat, 



grass, and com land, without being able to 
see any benefit. 

32. Besides the mansion house, I have 
four houses occupied by men that work on 
the farm. Two of these bouses have bama 
connected with them. In a central position 
is a grain bam, fifty-four feet long and forty 
wide, twenty feet high, with a stone wall 
under it^making a granary and sheds. 
Near the mansion house are the bay bam, 
sheep barn, and a grain bam fifty-four feet 
long by thirty-four wide. Basement stories 
to all these buildings, furnish sheds and sta- 
bles for the stock; so that every animal I 
winter, is fed all the valuable fooid in a rack 
or manger, and under cover. 

Besides these buildings, is the wagoor 
house, forty-two feet long, with a basement 
under it; and the tool-bouse, carriage-house, 
corn-house, milk-house, smoke-house, ice- 
house, hen-house, &c. A small mill upon 
the brook grinds my coarso feed. M^ yards 
around the buildings near the mansion, are 
all supplied with water in tubs, sent there 
by a powerful force pump under the mill, 
driven by the same wheel that grinds the 
feed and saws the wood. 

33. The common fence on the fiirm is 
poets and boards, the poets set three fi^t or 
more in the ground. Of red cedar posts I 
have about three miles — and of other timber 
for posts, about two miles. I have some- 
thing more than a mile of stone wall, made 
from stone quarried from the quarries men- 
tioned. Thene walls are built four feet ten 
inches high, twc^ and a half feet thick on 
the ground, and eight inches thick on top, 
having the same slant on both sides, and laid 
straight and strong. This fence costs me 
$1 50 a rod, and I build fifty rods or more 
every year, upon a system of fencing that 
in time will put an end to further expense. 
The board fence costs 88 to 100 cents a rod. 
There is a considerable portion of my fences 
of rails, mostly cedar, but no new rails are 
made. As to the condition of my fences, I 
would respectfully refer to the report of the 
committee on farms for this year, for the 
county of Onondaga, a copy of which report 
is attached. 

34. Most of my fields have been measured, 
but sometimes more than one kind of g^in 
is raised in a field — and thus the amount of 
ground covered by each kind of grain is not 
always accurately known. All the ffrain 
raised on the farm is measured, and the 
measurements entered in books kept for tbat 
purpose, by proper men. The work hired 
by the day is entered in these books, and 
any other thing that appears of sufiicient 
importance. 
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These mexDoimndam bookn furnish most of 
tiie materials for a farm book which is kept 
by myself . 

From the farm book, it appears there have 
been nine hundred and twent3^seven days 
work done on the fiirm, from the Ist day of 
April to the 1st day of November. This 
account covers all the work done in draw* 
ing plaster, sowing it, drawing; out manure, 
threshing and delivering so much of the 
grain in market as has been sold, and all 
dher men's labour on the fiirm. There 
have been produced on the farm five thou- 
■and six hundred and forty-three bushels of 
grain, aside -from garden vegetablea Be- 
aides this, sixty-six loads of hay. 

As the grain is sold, entries are made in 
the &rm book, of the price it brings; and 
that part of the products of the farm that is 
kept for home consumption, is estimated at 
the price it is worth in market Thus ar» 
rived at, the grain and hay raised this year 
was worth three thousand l^ve hundred and 
twenty-three dollars and seventy-nine cents. 

1 have no means of determining the value 
of the pasture, fruit, and many other things 
produced on the farm, nor the cost of team 
work. Geo. GiDnn. 

Fair iroant, Onandara Co., 
N. y., Dec 31st, 1845. 



For tbe Farmen' Cabinet. 

Manures for Grape-vines and Fruit 

Trees. 

Mr. Editor, — A few words if you please 
on this subject I am very much disposed 
to be economical in the use of whatever 
means I employ for the advancement of 
wealth and comfort I dislike, particularly, 
to see our farmers and horticulturists pur- 
chase high-priced and scarce fertilizers, 
when by using materials which are lying 
about them, and sometimes goin^ to waste, 
they might save the cost of their manuren, 
while their crops might not be diminished. 
This fault, as I consider it, is particularly 
chargeable upon what are called '^book- 
fermers,'* or those who read agricultural 
publications. Many of them commence 
farming with abundant resources, and by 
throwing a way their money for costly fer- 
tilizers, and neglecting the means they have 
on hand, which would cost them compara- 
tively nothing, they waste their capital, get 
into debt, and finally are obliged to give up 
&rnung with injury to themselves, and dis- 
grace to scientific agriculture. This should 
not be. Many farmers have mines of wealth 
upon their plantations which they never take 
pains to develope, and, indeed, which they 
c^n consider a nuisance. 

But to our subject Grape-vines and fruit 



trees do not need stable manure, nor any 
other manure prepared by animals. Tlie 
best manures for them, are such as have 
no more nitrogen than is contained in 
common vegetable matter. Therefore no> 
thing is better for them than plain rotten 
wood, hay, saw-dust, leaves^ chips, shavings, 
straw, or swamp muck. These, together 
with lime and ashes — even leached ashes, 
and anthracite and bituminous coal ashes-^ 
will make vines and fruit trees grow large, 
healthy, and highly productive. These ma- 
nures cost little, can be had almost any- 
where, and may be applied at any time. 

Those living in the neighbourhood of a 
saw-mill, have a fine opportunity of getting 
a cheap and highly useful article. The 
saw-dust of hai^ woods, particularly oak 
and hickory, is the very best manure for 
grape-vines and firuit trees that can be ob- 
tained. Scattered over the surface of the 
ground under the vine or tree, with a due 
proportion of alkaline substances, it has a 
most charming efiect upon the productive- 
ness of it 

A swamp hole upon a farm might be made 
almost as valuable as a gold mine. The 
mud taken out in the fall, and compost made 
of it with lime, ashes, finely powdered char- 
coal and plaster, and let lie till spring, with 
an occasional turning over during the win- 
ter, will make a manure cheaper and better 
than nitrate of potash and many other costly 
fertilizers. Dug or ploughed in among the 
roots of vines and fruit trees, or even scat- 
tered over the surface and under the plants, 
it would have a very beneficial efiTect upon 
the prospects . of the fruit raiser. When 
these cannot be obtained, rotten straw, hay, 
chips, shavings, or leaves, are better than 
more costly substances. 

Therefore, when farmers or horticulturists 
have a swamp, whence they may procure 
swamp muck, or live near a saw-mill where 
they can obtain the saw-dust, and neglect to 
use these articles, but instead of this, send 
hundreds of miles for guano, nitrate of pot- 
ash, silicate of potash, and otlfer costly ma- 
terials, we should not at all be astonished at 
numerous failures among them, and the po- 
verty which annoys and hampers them at 
every turn. If they alone were the losers, 
I should not so much complain, for I should 
consider their suffering and loss as a pun- 
ishment for their folly; but they retard the 
course of scientific agriculture, and by that 
means check the progress of mankind in 
knowledge and happiness. 

Excuse this complaining, Mr. Editor, as it 
is designed for good, and for that only. 

Cbbmioo. 

WilkMliant, Pa., ialy Sard, 1610. 
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For tbe Farmen' Cabinet. 
ImproTifleiit Society* 

Mr. Editor, — I forward you the follow- 
ipg, trusting it may stir up to a little reflec- 
tion, some who are not much given to efforts 
of tbid character. If it should enable any 
of your readers to see themselves as in a 
glass, I shall not regret having sent it 

Y. 

A portion of a discourse delivered before 
the Society for " the promotion of agri- 
cultural improvidence^'" of Poor County^ 
by A. Poornouse, Esq. 

Friends and fellow citizens, also ladies 
and gentlemen : 

' I am happy to see before me to-day, so 
large and intelligent an aBsemblage, inte- 
rested as they are, and zealous as I have 
long known them to be, in the great cause 
wc have undertaken. It needs not my as- 
surance to make known to you how modest 
I feel on this occasion. You have so long 
known me that it needs not that I should 
tell you this, but my evident embarrassment 
will declare it ; indeed my modesty you all 
know perfectly well, ^ exceeds my talents 
or my powers of interesting you. Why i 
have been selected for this remarkable occa- 
sion I cannot imagine. Nearly all of you 
have known me from childhood, and not one 
of you, I can with entire truth and perfect 
fearlessness assert, will contradict me when 
I say, that a more simple and ignorant per* 
son does not exist — one less likely to he of 
use to his fellow citizens — one less qualified 
to instruct them in a single thing worth 
knowing— one more profoundly unacquaint- 
ed with all the trumpery, science and know- 
ledge of the day— one who feels himself, 
however, above the meanness so frequently 
practiced by those whom I see some disposed 
to respect, of gaining from men or books the 
knowledge which it has not pleased Heaven 
to implant in their minds by instinct and na- 
ture. Vet with these humblr pretensions I 
have been selected to address you on this 
interesting occasion. Of one thing I am 
certain,— and so are you, — that you will 
have what some of those who are fond of 
fine language, call tbe virgin history of my 
mind. Vou will have displayed before you, 
I am proud to say, an intellect totally unem- 
barrassed by the thoughts of others— -one 
that has never foolishly, I may say, impious- 
ly, endeavoured to injure by thought or 
study, the powers Providence gave him. 
One which, now, after forty years observa- 
tion, is as clear of all information as it was 
at five years of age— one that through all 
my life has continued to cherish and preserve 



its early 1 >ve of doing nothing, and all the 
torpor, dullness, and indifference that natoie 
gave it. Of these things I can boast, and it 
is all that I have to be proud of ; and to the 
lesults and products of an intellect aotrained, 
you are perfectly welcome. May you gain 
as much by it as I have dcme. You will not 
be astonished when I tell you, that for years 
I have not opened a book — ^the last I read 
was Webster's spelling book, but I fband so 
many things in it that I was expected to le* 
member tiMt i thrust it aside. A flogging 
that I received from that silly old pedagogue, 
the late Stephen Slapbotham, disgusted me» 
and I deter Diined from that moment to let 
my mind take its own course. And I assure 
you that nothing has given me greater plea- 
sure, than by my own experience to refute 
the ridiculous idea that some foolish personB 
have attempted to put about, that activity of 
mind, and what they call industry, are ne- 
cessary for one's happiness. It is no such 
thing — the greatest, fullest source of enjoy* 
ment in this world, is to do nothing, and do 
it well. Of this doctrine we are all exam- 
ples, and to its truth and beauty we can all 
bear testimony. Continue, my friends, to 
act upon it; you will find yourselves much 
the better for it in the end. If any of you 
(•hould be so unfortunate as to be encum- 
bered with property, you will in this way 
certainly rid yourself of it And you may 
then move about without anxiety, independ- 
ent as a bird or a fish, without the perplexity 
or cares of a home — without the vexation of 
a wife or a child. Happy condition! who 
does not look forward to it with hope and 
happy ex(>ectation. Once rid of your mo- 
ney, and you have gained a great object. 
Have we not high authority tor calling it 
the root of all evil? Should it not then be 
our aim to waste it as soon as possible? Be* 
sides, why should we be ashamed of begging . 
or of the poor-house? If the large nnmbett 
of our fellow citizens are disposed to labour^ 
and support us, why not allow them the pri- 
vilege? 

Every encouragement is given to us to 
live upon the public. In Philadelphia they 
have a palace, where two thousand and more 
of those who advocate our principles can 
pass their lives without care or thought 
Men from all parts of our happy country 
are there. Many from parts of it with 
which I was not acquainted, and speaking a 
language I did not altogether understand—- 
from Ulster, Munster, Uonnaught, Tyrone, 
all our free and enlightened fellow citizens. 
A!y heart leapt within me at such a noble 
sight, and at such a strong evidence in fa- 
vour of our ideas. I asked myself why not 
multiply these institutions^ why not scatter 
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them over the land, instead of urging nnen 
to labour and waste their strength by toil ? 
With these few general remarks I will 
now proceed to the subject more particularly 
tefore as. You have all, probably, been 
pestered as I have been, with instructions 
lh>m ignorant people as to how our land 
abould be managed. You have probably had 
the Cultivator, the American Farmer, or the 
more distant Farmers* Cabinet, recommend- 
ed to yon by some of those envious and jeal- 
ous persons, who saw how quietly you took 
life, and how llttfe you troubled yourselves 
with its concerns or your own; and who 
hated you for your content, and for being 
master of your own time, and understanding 
how to make use of it. These persons for 
reasons best known to themselves, no doubt 
selfish ones, recommend you to take these 
periodicals. What is there in them of any 
▼alue to you 1 You have placed before you 
examples of what they call industry, — that 
18, of men who make themselves mieerable 
with anxiety and toil ; of men who strive to 
get a few more dollars than nature intended 
Uiey should, .by what they call improving 
their land, and raising a little more wheat, 
or com, or potatoes. We stand on an emi- 
nence so lofty, as to look down on these 
struggles to gain a few cents. Our aim is 
ease, quiet — to do nothing, and to let things 
take care of themselves. Ignorance to us 
is bliss, then why should we interest our- 
selves in matters that disturb us, that oblige 
us to be active and anxious; and which mi^ht 
very probably put on us the cares of wealth. 
Why should we allow ourselves to be con- 
trolled by those sordid feelings that put in 
motion and govern so many people? No, 
let there be some high minded and generous 
enough to look with contempt on what weak 
and foolish people call industry. How did 
Adam improve his land, or Noah, or Methu- 
selah, or any of the ancient Christians of 
pagan philosophers! Farmers' Cabinet's, 
Cultivator's, and other expensive publica- 
tions did not exist in those days. Men were 
Dot told to their &ce, by impertinent and in- 
trusive neighbours, that their farms were 
going down, when they were only left to 
the kind and paternal care of nature. In 
those days they trusted more in Heaven 
than they do now. If they wanted water, 
they struck a rock ; if they wanted some- 
thing to eat, manna and locusts were found 
lor uem ; and if they wanted clothes, they 
made sufficiently ^pood ones from leaves of 
trees and skins of animals. Were they 
what we now call industrious? far from it ; and 
there is no doubt we should be treated as they 
were, if we did not make our land unfit to 
"bear manna or locusts, by constant manuring, 



and by other devices that designing men have 
put upon us. And we surely nave trees 
enough to supply us with leaves, and dogs 
and cats enough for other garments. Even 
the hogs in tl>9 streets of^our large towns, 
with whose skins they now cover trunks 
and saddles, would make strong and durable 
pantaloons. Nature then has provided us 
with everything; it is only our own per- 
verseness that causes us to misuse and mis- 
apply our advantages. 

But in this improving our land, do not we 
destroy many beautiful plants — is not the 
fragrant toad flax hr handsomer than a po^ 
tatoe — the daisy than a cabbage — and mul- 
lens and garlic, than onions or beans? No 
one will pretend to make a comparison ; yet 
all these gladdening as they do, the eye of 
the lover of nature, we must eiudicate, un*- 
der this system of improvement, and turn 
our fields to mere grass or grain. In the 
neighbourhood of that pretty city, Philadel- 
phia, there are many who act up to our 
ideas, and no doubt reap the f\M advantage 
of them. You may see there large fields 
set out with the daisy, and most tastefully 
interspersed with clover and grass, so as to 
give a pleasing appearance to the fields, far 
superior, in fact, to any grain, or to that 
coarse and vulgar plant, the potatoe. Then 
the labour aqd expense of this improving is 
very great; and if we were willing to go 
through the labour, which I am thanlcful we 
are not, where should most of us find the 
money? or if we had this, which, thanks to 
our own exertions, we have not, who would 
do the work? Those who advocate this 
wild and ridiculous system, insult you by 
telling you that you must take care of your 
manure, and make as much as you can. 
And then our system of managing our cat- 
tle, difiers from that of those who indulge 
themselves in what is called improving their 
land. We do not confine our cattle to dirty 
barn-yards, to trudge all winter through wet 
dung, up to their knees, and nibbling a little 
dirty straw; but we let them roam about, 
and eat the rich, nutritious, dead grass, that 
lies either on the public road, or near our 
own fences. This certainly is a very supe- 
rior system to that of enclosing the cattle. 

In some of these agricultural periodicals 
against which I have warned you, you will 
find — I understand from others, for of course 
I never see them-r-recommendations as to 
the preserving what they call the juices or 
liquors of the manures, as if they were 
speaking of cider or whiskey. They mean, 
by this, you will be astonished to learn, the 
having pits or reservoirs for it to run to, 
whence it is taken off in carts and sprinkled 
over the grass or some other crop. This 
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absurd operation is, I give yoa my word, 
openly recommended to us republicans and 
free citizens, and is really performed by one 
or two weak men, wbo prefer spending their 
money in this ridiculous manner, rather than 
to aid in the support of generous and high 
minded persons like us, oy building such 
noble institutions as those I told you of in 
Philadelphia. It is not to be expected that 
we shall ever commit such follies, fiir be it 
from men of our independence of character, 
to take such liberties with the designs of 
nature. What ! to throw over our grounds 
any offensive fluid, that is nothing more than 
reiuse matter, instead of taking the obvious 
bint, to let it run away. What next will 
these industrious people dol. Our plan, on 
the contrary, appears more rational, we let 
this mattter sink into the ground, where it 
naturally goes, or if we can, we let it run 
into some stream, and if this should chance 
to be one that goes through our spring-house, 
80 much the better, it wQl give a taste and 
smell to the milk and butter, that to many 
persons may be extremely agreeable. 



The Apple. — Of all the prodactions of 
the earth given us through the agency of a 
tree or a shnib, by the Iwuntiful Dispeneer 
of every thing that is good, the apple stands 
preeminent There are none amongst others 
of our cultivated fruits, but which some of 
us would lose with regret; they would, bow- 
ever, be parted with as we part with a luz« 
ury. The apple, on the contrary, is not 
alone a superfluity, but has woven itself 
into our list of necessaries. We speak, of 
course, comparatively; for the absolute ne- 
cessaries of life are few indeed. In the 
dessert, in pastry, in marmalades, jellies, 
pastes, confections; in medicine and the 
arts; in all these departments the apple 
takes its allotted place. If so multiiarious 
be its uses, it may readily be supposed that 
its qualities must be variable to meet these 
purposes. — The Fmilitt, 



Charring Yegetable Reftise. 

The great advantage of employing refiise 
which has been submitted to this process, in 
the cultivation of plants, is now pretty well 
known. A simple way of charring the ve- 
getable refuse of a garden, is this : — ^take a 
few dry faggots, mixed with dry straw, and 
set up for a centre; around these build up 
the rubbish, placing the chippings of wooa, 
Sic.y next the faggots, and the greener parts 
together with tree prunings, near the outside. 
Around this, build with saw-dust or green 
turf, leaving an avenue for lighting the fire. 
When properlv lighted, the hole at the top 
is cIosckI by aegrees, and holes are made 
lower down the heap, which are in their 
turn closed up as the fire draws down, and 
this is continued to the bottom of the heap. 
When all is charred the holes may be all 
stopped, and additional covering laid on, to 
prevent entirely the access of air ; in a fow 
days the heap may be opened, and the ma- 
terial will be ready for use; the larger parts 
for draining flower pots, the smaller for ap- 
plying on the ground. — Practical FiorisL 



Indian Meal Cakes. — Stir to a cream' a 
pound and a quarter of brown sugar, a pound 
of butter — ^beat six eggs, and mix them with 
the sugar and butter, add a tea-spoonful of 
cinnamon or ginger— stir in a pound and 
three-quarters of white Indian meal, and a 
quarter of a pound of wheat flour, — the meal 
should be sitled. Bake it in small cups, and 
let it remain in them till cold* 



CiTRious Fact. — A farmer in Vermonty 
last season, was behind his neighbours in 
cutting the ^rass in his meadows ; at nigbt» 
some waggish boys went into one of his 
meadows and cut down all the grass in it. 
They also went into his potatoe patch and 
cut a few swathes through it At the time 
of digging the potatoes they were found rot- 
ten, except where the boys had cut ofi* the 
tops, and there thev were all found good and 
sound. This would seem to show that the 
disease begins in the tops, and it suggests 
as a means of saving a crop the cuttmg off 
the tops so soon as the tops begin to die. 

Iron a Rekedt for Blight in Pear 
Trees. — A correspondent states that be has 
found iron ore, or cinders of iron, placed 
round the roots of trees, drives away the in- 
sect which deposits the eggs that produce 
the worm. Having tried this remedy in a 
sandy soil, and in a stiff soil, and in places 
distant from each other; and having driven 
off the insect when the trees of others were 
very much injured or destroyed in the neigh- 
bourhood, he advises all those who are trou- 
bled by these insects, to try the use of iron, 
rather than be under the necessity of con- 
tinually topping off the limbs which contain 
the worm or voung insect. He thinks it 
probable that the iron is onftvourable to the 
worm, which drops from the branches and 
makes its wintering place at the root of the 
tree, and then the insect avoids an unfavour- 
able place for its young. But whatever may 
be the theory, it is sufficient that iron has 
the desired e'fiect — Oardeners' Oazelte. 



Honour and shame from no condition rise;— 
Act well your part; there all the honour lies. 
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For the Ftrmen* Cabiaet. 
Cvltare of Roses* 

To THE Editor, — ^I send for the Cabinet 
the fbllowinef observatione, translated from 
tbe French by H. Mei^a, secretary of the 
Ameritan Institute, and lately read at the 
Fermen* Club, I find them in the New 
York Fanner and Mechanic. 

I have always enjoved the pleasures of 
the flower garden, and am gratified when- 
ever I find in the Cabinet some lively article 
relating to my fiivourite amusement I have 
never believed that the lady who spends her 
daily half hour among her flowers, or in 
training her vines, is any the less qualified 
ibrthe duties pertaining to her household. 
The mind busily engaged either in labour, 
or in solicitudes incident to a responsible 
situation, needs recreation; without which 
there may be danger of its elasticity and 
strength being impaired. To the busy house- 
wife, where is the walk so delightful ab 
among her flowers? where the labours of 
tbe day so easily and enchantingly forgot- 
ten, as in the midst of this '* poetry of na- 
ture V* And none, I am inclined to believe, 
need conclude that they have not time for 
these elegancies. Every situation will allow 
a lillle time for a liltle nook, and the dress- 
ing and the keeping of this little nook, will 
have a happv influence in chastening and 
refining the heart, and the better qualify us 
for the discharge of every duty. 

Please excuse me-— when I commenced I 
did not intend to write this homily to my 
aez : but it is a favourite subject with me, 
and if I were not partly afraid to confess it, 
I would acknowlcKlge the deep interest I 
feel even in tbe broad subject of agriculture, 
in all its operations. The improvement of 
tbe land — the growth of the crops — the 
■mell of the new-made hay, and the thresh- 
ing of the grain, all have charms for me, 
and whenever the Cabinet reads a lecture 
on garden or field, it is sure to find me at 
home, 

Henrietta R 

Hew Branflwiek, N. J. 

'^ It 10 now nearly three thousand years 
since the roee was first called the Queen of 
Flowers! I fear not to say, that none of 
the ancients, not even the Greeks or the 
Romans, knew truly the merits of this deli- 
cious production of nature. Even we, until 
within the last fifty years, were very far 
fi^m knowing the value of roses. At a late 
date we had but quite a small number of 
roses, of little variety in form and colour in 
our gardens. There was not among them 
any to be seen of those varied shapes and 



splendid colours which have recentlv been 
produced by an intelligent and careral cul* 
ture. And those beautifiil flowers were 
formerly transient — the bloom of only a sin- 
gle season, so that we were entirely deprived 
of them for the greatest part of the year. 
There was but one rose which was vulgarly 
called the Rose of Four Seasons, which 
occasionally gave its flowers in the autumn, 
but that was very precarious Now, bow- 
ever, the whole race of things is changed. 
Roses have been multiplied in kinds and co- 
lours by planting their seeds repeatedly and 
by a more knowing cultivation ; exhibiting 
now more perfect and diversified varieties 
of an infinite variety of shades of colour, of 
perfume, and blooming at all seasons of the 
year. The ancients called their rose gar- 
dens Rosaria, 

** Monsieur Loiseleur Deslongchamffs, 
who visited the Rosaria of Paris and its 
environs, says that he had examined that of 
M. Victor Verdier, who has been nineteen 
years engaged in the culture of roses, and 
has now annually from twelve to fifteen 
thousand Eglantine — Sweet Brier — stocks 
grafted with all the most precious kinds of 
roses, among them many raised from seed. 
He has 1500 varieties of roses. 

*' The garden of Mens. Gauthier contains 
75,000 i^lantines engrafted with roses, of 
which 6000 are choice. These Eglantine 
stocks are about forty inches high, with the 
roses grafted on their tops, and the ground 
is everywhere covered with strawrarries, 
chiefly the Alpine. Amonff the roses are 
those fine kinds firom the Isle of Bourbon. 

M Monsieur Jacques, chief gardener of the 
king, at Neuilly, has planted a great many 
roee seeds and obtained many very fine va- 
rieties. He sowed the seeds of the rose of 
Bengal, from which we now have roses 
call^ of the Isle of Bourbon. He plants 
rose seeds every year.'* 



Dr. Mease* 

Agriculture seems, from a very early 
period, to have been one of Dr. Mease's 
principal occupations as well as enjoy- 
ments. To this he gave the active energies 
of his manhood and the mature judgment of 
more advanced life. It was to the last his 
passion. As Secretary, as Vice-President, 
and at last as President, of the Society es- 
tablished in this county for the promotion 
of agriculture, his services were fVeely 
given, and always with that kind of zeal 
that showed that his heart was in the cause. 
In its promotion he stood side by side with 
some of the chief citizens Philadelphia has 
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produced, who bav« been her pride and or- 
Rament, who gave her a character while 
they livedt and left her one to sustain now 
they arc no more. Tilghroan, Rawle, Petens, 
Vauz, were among the men with whom he 
acted — men who, from their characters, 
eminent talenta, and devoted love to their 
country and city, could but inspire in one 
00 active and zealous as Dr. Mease, the de- 
sire of emalatjon, and a feeling of conscious 
pride that in following where they led, that 
in imitating their example, in aspiring to 
their virtues, he would attain a portion of 
their usefulness, and gain some of the es- 
teem and regard of his fellow-citizena, which 
their gratitinle conceded to these his prede- 
cessors. To him the agricultnral commu- 
nily are indebted for the introduction of 
that beautiful breed of animals, the Durham 
short-horned cattle. He suggested their 
importation to Colonel J. H. Powel, at the 
time in England ; and it was fortunate that 
the intimation was made to one so liberal 
and so well disposed to serve the interest of 
bis country, lie was also among the firet 
who endeavoured to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of silk. His labours and his disappoint- 
ments were very great in this design. It 
was in advance of the condition of the coun- 
try ; but credit still belongs to him and his 
coadjutors, of having projected a plan*, that 
at some future time will probably be of emi- 
nent utility to the interests of the nation. 
This, we believe, was, if not the last, yet 
the most important of his endeavours, to ad- 
vance the prosperity of bis native country. 
— Saturday Courier, 



The Presemition of Roofs. 

In tho eountry, wbere numeroui buildingt are indii* 
peoMble for the farmer, and wbere the rooft are gene- 
rally of wood, it is a matter of great importance lo 
preserve them as long as possible. Whenever they 
need repairing, or to be laid anew, they make a heavy 
item in tbe year's expenses. Vfe hope the following 
ftrom the Farmer and Jf^ckMmie, muy prove uscflil.— Ed. 

A wuiTKR in the Boston Cultivator, refer- 
ring to wooden roo& and their rapid decay, 
gives the following cheap and simple method 
of preserving them for many years. He ob- 
serves, *^ A friend of mine, who unites much 
close observation with large expcrieoce in 
building, states that the best preservative of 
shingles that has come within iiis knowledge, 
is to soak them in an alkaline solution of 
quick lime before they are put on. The 
plan adopted by him for the purpose, is to 
prepare a box in which to dissolve the lime, 
similar to that used by plasterers, and have it 
elevated, so as to permit the lime water to 



be drawn from it, into another box in which 
the shingles are to be placed that are in- 
tended to be impregnated with the alkaline 
solution. A sufficient quantity of quirk lime 
is put in the upper boir, which is slacked and 
reduced to a thin wash, and well stirred u^ 
when it is permitted to settle. 

Tbe sli ingles are set on end, witli their 
butts down, m the lower box, which is suffix 
ciently deep to permit the parts which will 
be exposed to the weather wbea they artf 
put on in courses, to become soaked, by 
drawing down the alkaline lime water from 
the upper box into the one bekiw in which 
they are placed. They should remain in 
this solution for some hours, when tbey are 
removed and suffered to dry, and others sub- 
stituted in the box to nndereo the same ope- 
ration before they are nailea on the lath. 

"No part of white wash or lime should be 
permitted to pass into tbe lower box; it being 
the caustic alkaline solution of the lime only, 
which is beneficial; it is a powerful antisep- 
tic, interposing powerful obwtrfcles to the de- 
cay of wood or vegetable matter of any kind. 
The presence of the insoluble particles of the 
lime would tend to clog the pores and inter- 
stices of the wood, and impede or prevent 
the entrance of the alkaline solution of the 
lime, which is perfectly fluid and transpa- 
rent. 

** An old roof may have its usefulness ex- 
tended for many years, by simply spreading 
pulverized quick lime over it, so as to form 
a very thin coat of it on the roof; by 
the alisarption of the dew, the alkaline solu- 
tion will be formed, and will penetrate the 
shing-les, which will be cleared from moss 
and preserved by it, and on the occurrence 
of a heavy rain the insoluble parts of the 
lime will be washed off, leaving it clean. 

"The tendency of white wash to preserve 
wood from rotting, is universally acknow- 
ledged, but it should be borne in mind, that 
it is the alkaline solution of the lime only, 
which has this tendency, and that the gross^ 
insoluble particles of the lime which remain 
for a time in the form of a scale on the sur- 
face to which it has been applied, has nothing 
to do with iia antiseptic powora, and that 
V. here the desi^ of its application is to pre* 
serve the wood only, it would better accom- 
plish the object by being much more diluted 
than it generally is, so that the alkaline 
quality would be more thorou^ly absorbed 
than IS usually tbe case. It Is a very eo* 
rious and interesting fact, that water at th^ 
freezing point dissolves twice as much of 
tbe alkaline ingredient of lime as bcHlin^p 
water does, so that the use of hot water te 
dissolve lime is worse than useless.** 
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iBteresting Statistics for Wheat-growers 
and iHillers. 

Thb decline in prices of flour and wheat 
this spriag^, has been the source of disap^ 
pointmeot to a great many who operated 
last winter at very high rates, calculating 
upon large profits to be now realized, and 
as it appears that those views are entirely 
ihistratexl, a calm view into the causes, at 
this particular juncture, may not perhaps 
come amiss. After last harvest the crop of 
wheat was ascertained to be a very large 
one, and almost every individual engaged 
in the trade looked for the ruling of low 
prices, unless something occurred to create 
an extra foreign demand. Shortly after- 
' ward we began to receive accounts from 
England of the probable failure of the crops 
there, which immediately gave a spur to 
prices, and purchases were made for ship- 
ment to that quarter — advices continuing to 
be received confirmatory in that respect, 
speculation started, until prices ran up in 
New York to S7 per barrel for flour. It 
appears that rate could not be continued — 
althougfa many anticipated ^ to $10 — and 
why? — a few figures will show. The an- 
nual average crops of wheat in Great Brit- 
ain for the past few years, has been equal to 
twenty millions of quarters of eight impe- 
rial bushels of 70 lbs. According to all 
well informed sources, the crop of wheat 
there last year was ascertained shortly after 
harvest to be about nineteen millions of 
quarters, requiring one million of quarters 
to be received from other countries to make 
up said deficiency. The crops on the conti- 
nent being' rather sliort of previous years, 
this country was naturally looked to for 
what Great Britain stood in need of; hence 
the continued shipments to that quarter 
' even up to the present time. Now what is 
the state of matters there. By last advices 
received from that section, per *♦ Hibernia," 
the quantity of wheat and flour under lock 
or in bond, in the United Kingdom, made 
op to the 5th of April, is thus shown : 

Wheat, 1,227,374 qoarter& 

Flour, 960,871 cwt— reduced 

to wheat, will equal 330,000 quarters — mak- 
ing total of wheat upward of 1,500,000 quar- 
ters — 50 per cent more than their actual de- 
ficiency. The above stock in bond has been 
accumulating since, and it would not be sur- 
prising if the quantity increase to near two 
millions of quarters, before any would be re- 
leased, which is altogether awaiting the ac- 
tion of Parliament on the new corn bill. 

Our crop of wheat last season no doubt 
V18 the largest ever gathered in this coun- 



try. The Cororaissioner of Patents, who 
has for a number of years collected statisti- 
cal information of such things, puts it down 
to about 106 millions of bushels, but that is 
evidently below the quantity : 120 millions 
would be nearer the mark. With our popu- 
lation of 20 millions of inhabitants, the con- 
sumption would be 

Equal to 00,000,000 bosh. 

Add for seed 10,000,000 *' 

Would leave for export 20,000,000 *' 

■The quantity lefl over of the previous 
crop is not taken in the estimate, as such 
may average about the same from one crop 
to another. The number of bushels put 
down for export, it will be perceived, is 
about double of what Great Britain reuuired 
— rsay ten millions of bushels of 60 Ib^ — 
our ordinary export demand seldom coming 
up to ten millions of bushels, or 2,000,000 
barrels of flour. Present indications show 
that the above estimate of the crop in this 
country is not far, if at all out of the way. 

The whole error, therefore, has been, that 
parties did not look fiir enough to see what 
Great Britain actually wanted — as that was 
the only source we could expect to carry oflT 
our extra surplus — bat went blindly into it, 
anticipating that they would never be able 
to send enough there — and because she re- 
quired a small quantity, a larger amount 
must necessarily follow. Some would pro- 
bably say that the failure of the potatoe 
crop in Ireland, would require an extra con- 
sumption of flour. The difficulty in that 
respect with the poor peasantry of that 
country, was their deficiency of means to 
purchase such an article of food — and if any 
one would take the pains to examine the 
English papers, they would find evidence of 
this in the continual arrivals of wheat, &^, 
at the different ports in England, from the 
very famished districts in Ireland. No, they 
went on the coarser articles, such as peas, 
beans, oatmeal, &c., of which there is an 
abundance. Again, since the spring has 
opened, arrivals have taken place in Eng- 
land, from the Baltic and other ports on the 
continent, of wheat, notwithstanding the 
talk of great scarcity there alsa 

Prices will now entirely depend on our 
next crop — for it is apprehended shipments 
to England are pretty much at an end for 
the time being — which to all appearances 
will be large, if not larger than the last — 
for the high prices last mil no doubt stimu- 
lated fanners to put in greater breadth of 
ground, in conjunction with which nothing 
has as yet appeared materially to aflect its 
yield; hence low prices must necessarily 
ensue — unless we have another famishing 
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country to supply perspectively, and get op 
speculation, with its unhappy results, such 
as are now experienced. — Buffalo Adver- 
tiser, 



From tbe Cincinnati Gazette. 

Sammer Praning Fmil Trees, and Tkin- 

ning Froit. 

It is singular that so little attention is 
paid by cultivators to the mmmer pruning 
of fruit trees. This, I presume, is owing 
to cttxlom having made it a general rule to 
prune trees in the spring. The system is 
however a bad one, in a certain measure, 
which may be readily seen by a little obser- 
vation. For instance, all trees are liable to 
make suckers from the centre, which ex- 
hftust the substance of it, and are useless ; 
every one agrees, by common consent, that 
useless shoots should be cut out, and it is 
yearly done in the ensuing spring after they 
have impoverished the tree ; hence they are 
deprived of about one-fiflh of their substance 
annually. If these shoots were regularly 
cut out early, after making some growth, 
say in May or June, the substance that 
they exhaust would go to nourish the other 
branches and fruit. In the second place, 
trees, grape vines, shrubs, &c., often become 
very thick of wood in the summer, especi- 
ally when they are in confined places; all 
the young wood that is formed in this state 
is weak and useless, because it cannot re- 
ceive the sun and air sufficiently to properly 
mature it; this, too, like the suckers, de- 
prives the tree of a portion of its nutriment, 
or at least that portion of it that is to bear 
the succeeding season. This useless wood 
becomes weak and sickly, the leaves turn 
yellow, and are a nursery for various kinds 
of insects, and according to custom is pruned 
out of the tree the following spring; when 
common sense tells us it ought to be taken 
from the tree in summer, in order to give the 
substance it has deprived the tree of to the 
proper branches. 

I do not contend that the summer is the 
season for the general pruning of trees ; for 
I prefer the spring for this business; but 
whenever trees or vines are thickly crowded 
with summer wood, or aLy shoots, as suck- 
ers or straggling branches, that cause trees 
to grow of irregular shape, it should be a 
general rule to displace them, in order to 
keep the tree in proper shape and in 
healthy state. 

Thinning ofjhiit, when young, is also 
essentially requisite in order that it may 
grow to its proper size and quality. It 
often happens, when the spring is propitious 



to fruit, that the trees and vines are so loaded 
that it is impossible for the tree to render it 
proper sustenance, so that the fruit neither 
forms into a proper size or quality. This is 
oflen the case after a failure the previcias 
season, owing to which the trees are fbr- 
nished in the interval of rest, with a supers 
abundance of fruit'buds or spurs ; hence we 
often see alternate crops of fruit, whidi 
should be as much as possible counteracted, 
by trimming out a goodly portion of fruit, 
when such abundant crops appear. This 
adds much to the quality and flavor of the 
fruit, and is also of a material nse to tbe 
tree, in order to give it vigor to fomidi 
fruit-buds for another season in a healthy 
state, which are weakened by a soperaboii- 
dant crop of fruit, and are oflen the cause of 
failure the next season. When sickly trees 
are overburdened with fruit, which is oflen 
the case, owing to weakness, the^ should be 
well thinned, in order that what is left may 
be well matured, for it is very evident that 
when fruit drops off the tree half grown, it 
has exhausted it in a measure to a useleas 
purpose. 

Edward Sayer& 



Consumption of Corn^meal in the West 
India Islands. 

Thv consumption of corn-meal and other 
American produce throughout the British 
West India islands, since the emancipation 
of their slaves, has considerably increased. 
The negro, formerly limited by law to a 
certain quality and quantity of food, has 
now his choice jof both, as far as his means, 
obtained by labour, will admit; hence the 
consumption of pork, beef^ butter, lard, 
cheese, flour, bread, etc., etc., formerly lux- 
uries, are now in general use, and increas- 
ing to an immense extent, while the con- 
sumption of corn-meal, the only food during 
slavery, is again reviving, and its use on the 
increase, from the following causes. 

In the Antilles, Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
Trinidad excepted, the lands are too valu- 
able, ** under a protective system, and at the 
low price of life's necessities in tbe United 
States,** to produce corn, yams, casadas, or 
other substitutes for bread; besides which, 
the operations of growing and manu&ctur- 
ing sugar cannot be accomplished without 
combined labour; hence the labourer, al- 
lured by the magic of money, which he can 
readily obtain for his labour, neglects even 
the small patch of ground on which, as a 
bondsman, he was entirely dependent for a 
few pennies to purchase a bit of pork or 
white bread — "then luxuries.** 

Barbadoes consumes i^ow from ^,000 to 
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2^000 barrels of corn-meal annually ; where- 
as, previous to the emancipation, not a bar- 
rel was imported. Anterior to the emancipa- 
tion of slavery, a great man^ small farmers, 
called ten-acre holders, existed by raisin^r 
corn and ground provisions for the use of 
the planter to feed the slaves ; so abundant 
at times were their crops, that I have known 
com to be shipped from Barbadoes to St 
Thaiiia& The natural decrease in labour 
since the emancipation, by the same number 
of bands, has, in order at all to approximate 
former crops, caused an increased demand 
for labourers, which has drawn this class of 
agriculturists from their former occupations, 
finding it more to their advantage to ren- 
der services for ready money, supplying their 
wants in market I do not for a moment 
pretend to say that Barbadoes is altogether 
dependent on foreign imports of corn-meal : 
25,000 barrels per annum, are but a small 

Krtion of sustenance for a labouring popu- 
:bn numbering at present 85,000 souls; 
but I feel fully assured the same causes 
which have created the present demand are 
on the increase. Trinidad has increased 
'her population much since the emancipation 
of slavery. It has, however, as yet, for its 
extent of country and fertility of soil, a 
small population, raising within themselves 
a good deal of com, and receiving some sup- 
plies from South America. The consump- 
tion can at present only be computed at 
10,000 barrels, while that of Demarara is 
about 15,000. 

Jamaica, with a labouring population of 
about 325,000 souls, consumes comparative- 
ly less than the former-mentioned islands : 
90,000 barrels may at present be considered 
the extent I^rge tracts of lands have, 
since the emancipation, become divided 
among the labouring classes, producing 
large quantities of substitutes for cheap 
breadstuflls. This circumstance, comb ned 
with the almost spontaneous growth of fruit 
and vegetables, makes the labouring classes 
at certain seasons less dependent on foreign 
supplies; but as the population is and must 
continue on the increase, so follows an in- 
crease of wants. St Croix, St Thomas, 
and St John*s, are permanent, being fixed 
by law to seven quarters of meal for each 
labourer; which amounts, at St Croix, ac- 
cording to a statement furnished by the 
Royal Danish Chamber of Commerce at 
Copenfaafren, to 9,500 puncheons, or equal 
to 98,000 barrels. St Thomas and St 
John*8 consume about 6,000 barrels. St 
Croix consumes but few other American 
provisions except floor, of which about 4,000 
barrels of American; the balance of her 
consumption, about 3,000 barrels of flour» 



large quantities of beef, pork, etc., are sup- 
plied by the mother country — Denmarx. 
Yet that island, only 100 square miles, with 
a population of 34,000, employs yearly 
about 10,170 tons American shipping. For 
the general trade of the West Indies, meal 
in barrels is found most saleable. St Croix 
and Porto Rico, however, require their sup- 
plies in puncheons, of 800 lbs. net, — such 
as shipped from Brandy wine mills — both on 
account of its better keeping, and use for 
the puncheons for rum and molassea 

From the foregoing illustrations, I will 
now venture upon a general computation of 
the consumption of corn-meal throughout 
the West Indies. Antigua, Dominica, Gra- 
nada, Monteerrat, Nevis, St Kitts, St. Lucy, 
St Vincent, Tobago, Guadaloupe, Marti- 
nique, the Virgins, and Bahamas, with a 
population of 184,000 souls, must, in cdtai- 
mon calculation, consume 



Annually about 300000 barrels, say 

Barbadoes, S5,000; Trinidad, 10,000 

Demarara 

r^t. Tbomaa, St. Crolz, and St. Jobn*a, 

Porto Rico, 40,000; Jamaica, 30,000 



900,000 bbla. 
35,000 ** 
15,000 - 
44.000 " 
70,000 " 



miking 304,000 bbls. corn-meal annually. 
A branch of trade so easily at uur command 
has hitherto been neglected, or but partially 
and imperfectly commenced; whereas, with 
this article, the suppWing of every other 
article of provisions from our port wouki 
follow. — New OrleanB Bulletin, 



The Apple Tree. 

Trk apple, says Thomas Andrew Knight, 
a writer or well established authority in uuit 
and fruit trees — is not the natural produce 
of any soil or climate, but owes its existence 
to human art and industry; and differs from 
the crab, which is a native of every part of 
England, only in the changes which cultiva- 
tion has produced in it The first varieties 
which were cultivated in England, were, no 
doubt, imported from the continent; but at 
what period, is not, I believe, known. Many 
were introduced by a fruiterer of Henry the 
VIII., and some at subsequent periods; but 
I am inclined to think that we are indebted 
to the industry of the planters of the seven- 
teenth, and the end of the preceding cen- 
tury, for most of those we have at present, 
and probably for all the old fine cider fruits. 
Of these they haye lefl us a sufficient num- 
ber; but the existence of every variety of 
this fruit appears to be confined to a certain 
period, during the earlier parts of which 
only, it can be propagated with advantage 
to the planter. No kind of apple now culti- 
vated, appears to have existed more than two 
hundred years; and this term does not at all 
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exceed the duration of a healthy tree. Ve- 
ffetablo, however, like animal life in indivi- 
duals, appears to have its limits fixed by na- 
ture, and immortality has alike been denied 
to the oak and to the mushroom ; to the 
being of a fevv days, and of as many centu- 
ries. The general law of nature must be 
obeyed, and each must yield its place to a 
successor. The art of the planter readily 
divides a single tree into almost any number 
that he wishes; but the character of the new 
trees thus raised, is very essentially different 
from that of a young seedling plant ; they 
possess a preternatural maturity, and retain 
the habits and diseases of the tree of which 
they naturally formed a part 

All efforts which have hitherto been made 
to propagate healthy trees of those varieties 
which have been loii^ in cultivation, have, 
I believe, been entirely unsuccessful. The 
grafts grow well for two or three years, 
after which they become cankered and 
mossy, and appear, what I consider them 
really to be, parts of the bearing branches 
of old diseased trees. 

When I first observed the unhealthy state 
of all the young trees of these kinds, I sus- 
pected that it arose from the use of diseased 
Frafts taken from old trees, and that I should 
be able to propagate all the valuable varie- 
ties by buds taken from young newly grafted 
trees, as these can scarcely be said to take 
any of the wood of the old stock with them; 
but to remove still farther every probability 
of defect which might be communicated 
from the old tree, 1 inserted the youn^ 
shoots and buds taken from newly grafted 
trees in other young stocks, and I repeated 
this process six times in as many years, each 
^ear taking my grafts and buds from those 
inserted in the year preceding. Stocks of 
different' kinds were also used; some were 
double grafted, others obtained from the 
branches of apple-trees which had emitted 
shoots from cuttinisfs, and others from the 
seeds of each kind afterwards inserted in 
them, under the idea that there might be 
something congenial to the fruits in stocks 
of this kind. The grafts grew tolerably and 
eoually well in all; but there was a want 
of^ hardness and elasticity in the wood, and 
at the end of three or four years, all began 
to canker. 



Oat Fodder for Horses. 

At a discussion had at a meeting of the 
Darlington (Eng.) Farmers' Club, Dec. 8th, 
on the best and cheapest mode of keeping 
draught horses, during winter, Mr. Trotter 
said: 

'* I have paid some attention to the subject 



of keeping draught horses during the win- 
ter ; for the last three years I have adopted 
quite a different mode from what I previously 
followed. My method formerly was, to allow 
my draught horses each two bushels of oats 
per week, together with one bushel of beans, 
and as much hay as they could eat, generally 
clover hay. For the last three winters, I 
have fed them almost entirely on cut oat- 
shea f^^cut into half inch chaff — which Ima 
been a very great saving to me, 

** In an oat crop of about forty stooks per 
acre, which might yield near 60 bushels, the 
feed of a draught horse averages two sheaves 
per day, or fourteen sheaves per week, which 
would be about a bushel and three pecks per 
week, if they had been threshed out, which 
is a saving of a peck of oats per week, each 
horse, from what I formerly gave them ; be- 
sides, I save the bushel of t^ans per week, 
and the clover hay, which was a very consi- 
derable item. When I first changed my 
mode of feeding, the horses improved in coo- 
dition wonderfully, thus showing that it suits 
them well. When they are very hard work- 
ed, I allow them half a peck of oats at din- 
ner time, besides the cut sheafi 

'* Last winter I had only eighteen acres of 
oats; these kept twelve draught horses, be- 
sides four young ones occasionally. This 
quantity of oats would not have served me 
through tbe year, had I not pursued this 
system of feedin;^.'* — London Agrictdtural 
Gazette, 



Wonders of Insects. 



A SKtLFiTL naturalist has been able to per- 
ceive that in the body of the lowest cater- 
pillar, which in the common opinion, is one 
of the most degraded existences ori earth, 
there are upwards of two thousand muscles, 
all of which can be brought into action with 
as much facility, at the will of that insect, 
and perform their several offices with as 
much accuracy, promptitude, and precision, 
as the most perfect animal. It would be no 
easy matter to make some men believe that 
the most minute insect, whose whole life may 
be calculated for only the duration of a lew 
hours, is, in all parts, for the functions it has 
to perform, as complete as the majestic ele- 
phant, which treads the forests of India for 
a century. Little do they suppose, that, 
even in its appearance under the greatest 
magnifying power?, it is as elegant in every 
respect, and as beautifully finished, as any 
of the largest animals. Unlike the paltry 
productions of man, all the minute parts of 
these works of God appear in greater per- 
fection, and afibrd to us a greater degree of 
admiration, the more minutely and accu- 
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rately they are emoHned. M. de Lisle saw, 
with a microscope, a very small insect that 
in one second of time advanced three inches, 
taking five handred and ibrtystepe; and many 
of the discoveries of Leuvvenheck were even 
still more wonderful than this. — Note Book 
of a Naturalist. 



Peack Tiees. 

Tbc Ibnowing letter ftom New Jeney was read at 
a late meeting of the Farmere* Clab, in Neyw York. 
We could not afna with tke writer that the yll»w* is 
Bot a serious cause of failure. We liave regarded it 
about as much so as ibe worsi.— £d. 

It was aboot the year 1804 or 5, that the 
grub began to destroy the peach trees in 
New Jersey. My father had at that time 
80 or 40 acres in fine condition and young 
trees. They began to fail, and in two or 
three years were either dead or of no value. 
We found that in proportion as the worms 
progressed around the trees the same were 
more or less decayed, and as such has been 
mf uniform obeervation ever since I have 
fiiiled in raising as many trees as would 
even supply my family with fVuit until 
within six or seven years, and of bte, have 
only grown enough to test the certainty of 
my remedy. Of the many trees which I 
have examined — I may say thousands — with 
the exception of one, I have found their fail- 
nre to be from the worm. I do not believe 
in the yeUows ae a serious cause of failure 
in this part of New Jersey. While I was 
on a farm I tried very many plans for saving 
my trees, but tiiey all failed. My belief is, 
that an insect in the coarse of the summer 
deposits its e«rgB in the body or limbs of the 
tree, and that before winter the 'eggs are 
batched and the insects find their way to 
the bark of the root about an inch below the 
surface of the ground. I have foaod plenty 
of them singly, or in clusters in crevices of 
the bark in October and November; and 
often — if late in the season— when they 
have pierced and entered the bark: about 
that locality, and never above the surface of 
the ground, or far below. I have tried many 
experiments on scores of these worms to find 
their bane, and none has answered better 
than the Corrosive Sublimate. I have pre- 
pared it as follows: common tar, 2 lbs.; tal- 
low, 2 lbs.; melt them together, and afler 
they are cooled so much as to hold suspend- 
ed, add three ounces pulverized corrosive 
snblimate, and three ounces pulverized com- 
mon salts of nitre. Stir the preparation 
from the time it begins to cool until the 
powder is thoroughly diffused through the 
entire mass. 

Then the earth must be removed from the 



trees down to the departure of the roots, and 
the surface well rubbed with a cloth or brush, 
and all crevices and defects in the bark freed 
from the soil. The preparation must then 
be applied, a little warmed, but not enough 
to allow tlie powder to separata from the 
mass. Then with an old brush thoroughly 
cover every part and crevice of the bark 
with the preparation, from the branching of 
the roots to about two inches above the 
ground. Surround this surface with a siin 
gle bandage made of old India rubber clothi 
oil cloth, or any cheap muslin well painted 
and dried for use, oc any other covering 
which will certainly prevent the abeorption 
of the corrosive by the wet earth. Then 
tie a string arouna the bandage firmly at 
the upper end above the ground, and replace 
the earth and pack it around the tiee as b^ 
fure. In the early part of next April take 
off the bandaereSk cleanse, and save them for • 
use again. You will find the preparation 
still on the bark, but no grubs alive, and if 
any are found in newly dressed trees, they 
will be nothing more than the skins of 
worms which had gained an entrance be« 
fore the dressing was applied. No grub 
can live under this dressing if applied as is 
here directed. The corrosive costs about 
eight shillings per pound, which would be 
sufllicient to protect a large orchard. Th^ 
whole expense of making the applicatioo 
will, I think, not exceed two cents a tree. 



Potatoes* 

There is a new potatoe called Thurston^s 
Victoria, of which the most extraordinary 
stories are told, as to its bearing. I do not 
doubt the facts — but I saw, I should think, 
two bushels taken from four potatoes once; 
they may be said to have occupied in actual 
measurement a plot two feet in width and 
six feet in length; and this was by the 
grower multiplied by as many such plots as 
there were in an acre, and it was given out 
at once that the said potatoe yieldedso many 
tons to the acre ; but the four potatoes were 
taken infinite pains with, and the place all 
round them bore nothing, for it was robbed 
to earth them up; and the more little plot 
which they occupied was no criterion of the 
space required; that plot was all potatoes, 
and there was no fairness in estimating an 
acre equally filled, because it would be im^ 
possible to fill it. I do not say Thurston*8 
Victoria depends on any such recoramenda- 
tion — but all stories about a thing yielding 
"at the rate of," should be read with cau- 
tion. I consider any good new potatoe aii 
acquisition, therefore mean not to discourage 
any. — Qardener and Practical Fhrist 
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White DorenBe, or 8C« Michael Pear. 

8. B. PARiom, of noabing, makes tba fbilowing re- 
narks in relation to this tree, in the American Agri- 
coitorist. They may eqaatly apply to other Tarieties 
of fruit that may seem to be on the decline.— Ed. 

This frait, as we learn from tbe various 
periodicals, and from our own correspondents, 
has been infected with disease, not only in 
the Eastern States and on the seaboard, but 
throughout the country, in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, Cincinnati; and through Ohio, 
and in the State of New York. A short 
time since, we wrote to various correspond- 
ents for information on this point, and have 
received numerous answers to the above 
effect We learned that the fruit of this 
variety was infected also about Albany, and 
in some localities on the Hudson river. We 
speak of the fruit beinff infected, for the tree 
is evidently untouched, and grows with as 
much luxuriance as any other variety. It 
is now generally acknowledged that this de- 
terioration in the quality of fruit is owing 
not to any actual disease existing in the 
tree, but to the depredations of insects, 
which it is well known will often prey 
upon some particular varieties of trees or 
fruit for successive years. It is, I believe, a 
ftict, that young trees of this variety produce 
healthy fruit. This is doubtless owing to 
their greater thn'ftiness, and to the culti- 
vated condition of the soil. Our own expe- 
rience would seem to strengthen this opin- 
ion, that disease may in a srreat measure be 
eradicated by care and nigh cultivation. 
Our old Doyenne trees, some forty or fifty 
years old, had for many years suffered from 
the common blight For the last two vears 
the orchard has been highly manured and 
cultivated, and this year much of the fruit 
produced' is perfectly sound, and with its 
ancient delicious flavor. The same treat- 
ment produced the same result in the New- 
town pippin, which had shown 4ome symp- 
toms of the same blight We have every 
reason therefore, to think that the white 
Doyenne has not " run out ;" that it is grad- 
ually improving, and that by care and culti- 
vation it may l^ restored to its pristine vigor 
and perfection. 



Fences and outbuildings should be white- 
washed, or coated with some material which, 
while it serves as a protection against the 
weather, will also add to the neatness and 
ornate attractions of tbe homestead. A very 
durable wash may be formed by mixing with 
the water, before the lime is slacked,' as 
much salt as will dissolve, or by boiling rtce, 
and mixing the liquid with the mineral after 
it is slaked. 



The Field of Wkaat. 

By H. F. Gould. 

Field of wbe^t, lo full and fkir. 
Showing thus thy Bilver hair, 
LigbUy waving either way 
Where the genUe breezee play, 
Looking like a ninny aea. 
Bow I long to gaze at thee I 
Pleasant art thou to the sight. 
And to thought a rich delight ; 
Then thy name is nuaic sweet 
Silken sounding field of wiieatr 

Pointing upwards to tbe sky, 
Rising straight and aiming high. 
Every stalk is seen to ahoot 
Like an arrow trom the root ; 
As a well trained company. 
All in uniform agree. 
From tlie footing to the ear— > 
All in order strict appear; 
Marshalled by a skilfbl band. 
All together bow or stand. 

Still within the proper bound: 
None o*eTBtftpa the given ground. 
With its tribute held to pay 
At his nod wliom tliey obey. 
Each tiM gem that studs its crown. 
Will in time for man lay down. 
Thou with promise art replete. 
Bearing precious sheaves of wheat f 
How thy strength in weakness liest 
Not a robber bird that flies 
Finds support whereby to put 
On a stalk her lawless foot; 
None ber predatory beak 
Plunges down thy store to seek, 
Where thy guard of silver speani 
Keeps the ftnit and decks the eara; 
No vain insect tliat could do 
Harm to tliee, dares venture through 
Armory like thine, to win 
From tlie sheath the grain within. 

What a study do we find 
Opened here fbr eye and roindf 
Who that sees thee as thou art 
Can disown a grateful heart? 
Here upon tUs favoured ground. 
Faith is blessed and hope ia crowned; 
Charity may find the bread 
Wide abroad her gifts to spread; 
Wisdom, power and goodness meet, 
Beauteous, bounteous field of wheat. 

John J. Murray, of Springfield, N. J., — 
says a New York paper— -died recently from 
skinning a poisoned animal ; about two weeks 
after the act, his lefl arm upon which tbe 
intestines of the animal were carried, com- 
menced swelling badly, and was succeeded 
by a mortification. Two women who assisted 
in the act, were also in a dangerous con- 
dition. 
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Ftom tlie Pnirie FUrmer. 
WUd DdcIes Tamed— Bearen. 

It is a hct not generally known, that it 
requires three generations of compulsory do- 
mestication to eradicate the wild habits of 
the dock. Many years ago, in England, a 
friend of mine took a fancy to domesticate 
wild ducks. He first bad some very young 
wild ducklings caught and placed with a 
brood of tame ducu in a pond of water. 
The young savages all dived out of sight, 
and completely separated themselves m)m 
the brooo of tame ducks of their own a^e. 
Some died ; others occasionally swam with 
the young tame ones; but on the approach 
(€ any person they concealed themselves 
closely in the little tossacks of grass and 
leeds at the edge of the pond. As they 
grew strong enough they fluttered away 
and were all lost He next procured eggs 
of the wild fowl and set them under a do- 
mestic duck with an equal number of her 
own. The young ducks ftcm the wild eggs 
were as wild as the young ones that were 
caught, and most of them on attaining suffi- 
cient size fled off to their wild kindred and 
were seen no more. 

In the course of many experiments of this 
kind, he succeeded in making petB of one or 
two birda They were not domesticated in 
the regular way of tame poultry, but were 
pets about the house — would feed out of 
band, and like almost all pelted animals, 
were nuisances about the house. But the 
annoyance was endured on account of the 
great advance in domestication that was 
supposed to have been made. Their eggs 
were carefully preserved and hatched under 
a tame duck. The ofliprinff proved as wild 
as the young ducks hatched from the e^gB 
taken from the wild duck in its origmal 
state. On attaining growth they all went 
off This he thousrht conclusive evidence 
that wild ducks cou^d not be tamed. 

A person to whom he related these cir- 
cumstances procured wild ducks* eggs, and 
proceeded with his experiments in the fol- 
lowing manner : The wild ducks and tame 
docks were hatched together, as in the 
former case. They were all put to school 
immediately. The duck house and small 
pond adjacent were well fenced in, so that 
no young duck could possibly creep out 
The edge of the pond was kept free from 
much grass and reeds, so that there was but 
small chance (or them to hide. They were 
shut up every night, and fed at regular in- 
tervals. As the ^oung ducks increased Jn 
size they were pmioned in some way that 
prevented their flying. The result of this 



experinent was, that in the third MMm- 
tion the ducks became wholly dependent on 
man for their support — had lost their wild 
propensities, and were completely domesti- 
cated. Although they no longer flew to the 
woods, their habits were not completely 
those of the tame ducks. They were more 
active and watchful, and would frequently 
dive on the approach of a stranger. Neither 
had their domestication been sufliciently 
long continued to change the order and 
colour of their plumage. 

Beavers. — May not the beaver be domes- 
ticated with a fair prospect of profit 1 This 
peaceful animal, from tne ruthless war made 
upon it by man, is fast disappearing, and the 
whole race is in danger of becoming extinct 
The skin of a beaver, when hi and in sea- 
son, is worth more than the skin of a sheep 
with the wool on. Alpacas are being im- 
ported from South America. Surely, to 
save from destruction our native beaver, 
and to cultivate his already valuable quali- 
ties, would be as laudable and patriotic an 
act as to import new animals from foreign 
countries. 

Whoever undertakes it, let him be patient 
and persevering. Remember the case of 
the wild ducks. 

Si. Maries, JMper Co., III., April, 1848. 



Gum Arabic. — ^In Morocco, about the 
middle of November, that is, afler the rainy 
season, which begins early in July, a gummy 
juice exudes spontaneously iVom the trunk 
and princinal branches of the acacia tree. 
In about firteen days it thickens in the fur- 
row, down which it runs, either in a vermi- 
cular or worm shape, or more commonly as- 
suming the form of round and oval tears, 
about the size of a pigeon*s egg^ of different 
colours, as they belong to the white or red 
gum tree. About the middle of December, 
the Moors encamp on the borders of the 
forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. The 
gum is packed in very large sacks of tanned 
leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks 
and camels to certain ports, where it is sold 
to the French and English merchants. The 
gum is highlv nutritious. During the whole 
time of the harvest, of the journey, and of 
the fair, the Moors of the desert live almost 
entirely upon it; and experience has proved 
that six ounces of gum is sufficient for the 
support of a man during twenty-four hours. 
— N. Y. Mechanic. 



Thk white of an egf is said to be a spe- 
cific for fish-bones stickmg in the throat It 
is to be swallowed raw. 
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PremiaiM of the Pennsftrfliiiia Herti* 
ctUtDrtil Society* 

The followiiag will be awarded at the 
Society's Autumnal Exhibition next month : 

NATIVE GRAPES. 

For the 
exhibited. 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 

FOREIGN GRAPES RAISED IN THE 
OPEN AIR. 

For the best Black or Red Hamburprh, 
four bunches to be exhibited, 9b 

For the best Hanstretto, da 5 

For the best Black CoDstantia, da 5 

For the best Chasselas, do. 5 

For the be^t White Gascoigne, da 5 

For the best Frontignac, do. 5 

For the best St. Peter's, four bunches to 
be exhibited, 85 

For tlie best of another variety, • do. 5 

FOREIGN GRAPES RAISED UNDER 

GLASS. 

For the best, without artificial heat, four 
bunches to be exhibited, ^ 

For the next best do. da 3 

For the best, with artificial heat, four 
bunches to be exhibited, $5 

For the next best do. da 3 

PEACHES. 

For the best, one bushel to be exhibited, $10 
For the next best do. do. 5 

For the best, one peck to be exhibited, 3 
For the next best do. ^^'. . ^ 

For tlie best, two dozen to be exhibited, 2 

PEARS. 

For the best Seckel, one peck to be exhib- 
ited, S?^ 
For the next best do. do. 2 
For the best Beurre, or Butter, one peck 
to be exhibited, $3 
For the next best do. do. 2 
For the best Bartlett, half a peck to be 
exhibited, 83 
For the best of another variety, one peck 
to be exhibited, $3 
For the next best do. do. 2 
For the best and most numerous named 
varieties. 



For the next best do« 
For the next best do. 



da 

do. 



85 
8 



APPLES. 

For the best, one bashel to be exhibited, S3 
For the next best da da 9 

For the best, one peek to be exhibited, 2 
For the beat and most numerous named 
▼arielies, #i 

For the next beet da da 5 

For the next beat do. da S 

dUINCES. 

For the best, half a peck to be exhitnted, W 
For the next best da da 3 

NECTARINES. 
For the best, one dozen to be exhibited, t3 

PLUMS. 

For the best, two dozen to be exhibited, $3 
For the next best da da 2 

WATER MELONS. 

For the best, Spanish variety, three in 
number, $3 

For the next best, do. da 2 

For the best of another variety, three in 
number, S3 

For the next best da da 2 

■ 

NUTMEG MELONS. 

For the best, three in number to be ex- 
hibited, 82 
For the next best do. 1 

POTATOES. 

For the best, one bushel to be exhibited, #2 
For the next best, da 1 

For the best American seedling, of supe- 
rior quality, S5 
For the best Sweet, one bushel to be ex- 
hibited, $2 
For the next best do. do. 1 

ONIONS. 

For the best, four dozen to be exhibited, S2 
For the next best, do. 1 

CABBAGE. 

For the best, six heads to be exhibited, 93 
For the next best, do. 2 

For the best red, do. 3 

For the next best do. 1 

CARROTS. 

For the best, garden culture, two dozen 

to be exhibited, 82 

For the next best, do. do. 1 

BEETS. 

For the best, one dozen to be exhibited, 82 
Fur the next best, da 1 
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LETTUCE. 

FV>r the best, six heads to be exhibited, 92 
iW the next best da 1 

ENDIVE. 

For the best blanched, six heads to be ex- 
hibited, $2 
For the next best da da 1 

CHARD. 

For the best, six heads to be exhibited, $2 
For the next best do. 1 

CARDOON. 

For the best, six heads to be exhibited, 92 
For the next best da 1 

CELERY. 

For the best, six stalks to be exhibited, 92 
For the next best do. 1 

SALSIFY. 

For the best, two dozen to be exhibited, 92 
For the next best da 1 

EGG PLANTS. 

For the best, six in namber to be exhib- 
ited, 92 
For the next best * do. 1 

TOMATOEa 

For the best, one peck to be exhibited, $2 
For the next best do. 1 

CRANBERRIES. 

For the best, cultivated, half a bushel to 

be exhibited, 92 

For the next best da da 1 



PUMPKINS. 



For the two largrest. 
For the next da 



VEGETABLES. 



For the best display. 
For the next best do. 
For the next best do. 
For the next best da 



HONEY. 



• For the best display, 
For the next best do. 
For the next best do.. 



92 
1 



WO 
7 
5 
3 



• as 

3 
2 



GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

For a group of twelve of the best, named 
specimens, 9^10 

Por another group of twelve of the next 
best da $5 



DAHLIAa 

For the best, fiAy named varieties to be 
exhibited, $5 

For the next best do. 3 

For the best, twenty named varieties to 
be exhibited, 93 

For the next best do. 2 

For the best American seedling parti-co- 
loured, 93 
For the best American seedling self-co- 
loured, $3 
For the best ten named varieties, grown 
by amateurs, ^ $3 
For the next best do. da 2 
For the best, grown by amateurs, 2 

FOR DESIGNS FORMED OP CUT 
FLOWERS, &c.. 

Which are not to occupy at their base more 
than six feet square. 

For the best and most appropriate, $40 

For the next best do. . SO 

For the next best do. 20 

For the next best do. 15 

For the next best da 12 

For the next beet do. 10 

For the next best do. 8 

For the next best do. 6 

For the next best do. 5 

0^ No special premiums to be awarded 
for designs. 

FOR BOUQUETS, 

To be confined to those suitable for the cen- 
tre-table, or the hand. 



For 
For 
For 
For 
ers. 
For 
For 

ingi 
For 

For 



the best and most approved, $7 

the next best da 5 

the next best do. 3 

the best, formed of indigenous flow- 

«5 
the next best do. 3 

the best pair of wreaths for festoon- 

•10 
the next best do. do. 5 

the next best do. do. 3 



Removal op Forbion Bodies ntOM thb 
Etb. — A German writer has recently pro- 
posed that when a foreign body, such as a 
particle of straw, dust, &c., gets between 
the eyelid and the globe of the eye, but 
without being infracted, a solution of gum 
arabic dropp^ into the eye, may be advan- 
tageously employed for its extraction, as the 
solution does not produce any disagreeable 
sensation. 



Abundant crops of hay have been gather* 
ed through the country. 
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Coltnre of the Strawberry* 

The Btrawberry is the most delicious and 
the most wholesome of all berries, and the 
most universally cultivated in all gardens 
of northern climates. It is a native of the 
temperate latitudes of both hemispheres, — 
of Europe, Asia, North and South America; 
though the species found in different parts 
of the world are of distinct habit, and have 
each given rise, through cultivation, to dif- 
ferent classes of firuit — scarlet strawberries, 
pine strawberries, wood strawberries, haut- 
Dois, &c. 

The name of this fruit is popularly un- 
derstood to have arisen from the common 
and ancient practice of laying straw be- 
tween the plants to keep the fruit clean. 
In the olden times the variety of strawberry 
was v^rv limited, and the garden was chiefly 
supplied with material fi)r new plantations 
from the woods. Old Tusser, in his " Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry," points 
out where the best plants of his time were 
to be had, and turns them over, with an ab- 
rupt, farmer-like contempt of little matters, 
to feminine hands: — 

" Wife, into the garden, and set me a plot 
With strawbeiry roots, of the best to be got; 
Buch growing abroad, among thorns in the wood. 
Well choaen and pieiied, prore excellent good.'* 

The strawberry belongrs properly to cold 
climates, and though well known, is of com- 
paratively little value in the south of Eu- 
rope. Old Roman and Greek poets have 
not therefore sung its praises ; but after that 
line of a northern bard, 

*' A dish of ripe strawberries, smothered in cream,** 

which we consider a perfect wutoral idyl — 
as the German school woula say — in itself, 
nothing remains to be wished for. We have 
heard of individuals who really did not, by 
nature, -relish strawberries, but we confess 
that we have always had the same doubts of 
their existence as we have of that of the 
unicorn. 

Ripe, blushing, strawberries, eaten from 
the plant, or served with su^ar and cream, 
are certainly Arcadian dainties with a true 
paradisiacal flavour, and fortunately, they 
are so easily grown that the poorest owner 
of a few feet of ground may have them in 
abundance. 

To the confectioner this fruit is also invalu- 
able, communicating its flavour to ices, and 
forming several delicate preservea In Paris 
a cooling drink, bavaroise a la ^recaue, is 
made of the juice of strawberries ana lem- 
ons, with the addition of sugar and water. 

The strawberry is perhaps the most whole- 
some of all fruits, being very easy of diges- 



tion, and never growing acid by fermenta- 
tion, as most other fruits da The often 
quoted instance of the great Uonssas caring 
himself of the gout by partaking freely ot 
strawberries — a proof of its great whole- 
someness — is a letter of credit which this 
tempting fruit has long enjoyed, for the ooii> 
solation of those who are looking for a bitter 
concealed under every sweet 

Propagation and SoU, — The strawberry 
propagates itself very rapidly by ranners,* 
which are always taken to form new planU* 
tions or beds. These are taken off the pa- 
rent plants early in August, and eitlter 
planted at once where they are to grow* or 
put out in nursery beds, or rows, to get well 
established for the next spring planting. 
When the parent plants have become de* 
generated, or partially, or wholly barren, 
we should avoid taking the runners fVom 
such, and choose only those which grow 
from the most fruitful ones. In order to be 
sure of the latter point it is only neceesary 
to mark the best bearing plants by small 
sticks pushed into the 1^ by the side of 
each when the fruit is in perfection. Some 
varieties, as the Prolific Hautbois, the Eng- 
lish wood, and the Large Early Scarlet, are 
not liable to this deterioration, and there- 
fore it is not necessary to select the runners 
carefully ; but others, as the Pine strawber- 
ries, and some of the Scarlets, are very liable 
to it, and if the runners are taken and planted 
promiscuously, the beds, so made, will be 
nearly barren. 

The best soil for the strawberry is a deep» 
rich loam. Deep it roust be, if large berries 
and plentiful crops are desired; and the 
wisest course, therefore, where the soil is 
naturally thin, lies in trenching and manure 
ing the plot of ground thoroughly, before 
putting out the plants. But even if this is 
not necessary it should be dug deeply, and 
well enrich^ with strong manure before- 
hand. 

The best exposure for strawberries is an 
open one, fully exposed to the sun and light 

Culture in roio».— The finest strawberries 
are always obtained when the plants are 
kept in rotoA, at such a distance apart as to 
give sufficient space fur the roots, and 
abundance of light nnd air for the leavea 

In planting a plot of strawberries in rows, 
the rows should be two feet apart, and the 
plants, of the large growing kinds, two feet 
fiom each other in the rows; of the smaller 
growing kinds, from one foot to eighteen 
inches is sufficient I'he runners must be 
kept down by cutting them off at least three 



* Excepting the Bnsk Alpines, which have no run- 
nen, and are propagated by division of t^e roots. 
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times ft yeftr, and the ffroond must be main- 
tained in good order by constant dressingr. 
Dnring^ the first year a row of any small 
vegetables may be sown in the spaces be* 
tween the rows. Every autamn, if the 
plants are not luxuriant, a light coat of ma- 
nare should be dug in between the rows; 
but if they are very thrifty it must be omit- 
ted, as it would cause them to run too much 
to leaf! 

A light top-dressing of leaves, or any good 
compost, applied late in the fall, though not 
necessary, greatly promotes the vigor of the 
phint, and secures the more tender kinds 
against the effects of an unusually cold win- 
ter. Before the fruit ripens, the ground be- 
tween the rows should be covered with 
straw, or light new-mown grass, to keep it 
clean. 

A plantation of this kind in rows, will be 
found to bear the largest and finest fruit, 
which, being* so fully exposed to the sun, 
will always be sweeter and higher flavoured 
than that grown in crowded b^s. A planta- 
tion in rows is generally in full perfection 
the third year, and must always be renewed 
after the fourth year. 

Culture in alternate wtrips. — A still more 
easy and economical mode is that of growing 
the strawberry in alternate strips. 

Early in April, or in August, being pro- 
vided with a good stock of strong voung 
plants, select a suitable piece of good deep 
soil. Dig in a heavy coat of stable manure, 
pulverizing well and raking the top soil. 
Strike out the rows three feet apart, with a 
line. The plants should now be planted 
along each lino about a foot apart in the 
TOW. They will soon send out runners, and 
these runners should be allowed to take pos- 
session of ever^ alternate strip of three feet 
<— the other strip being kept bare by contin- 
ually destroying all runners upon it, the 
whole patch being kept free of^all weeda 
The occupied strip or bed of runners will 
now give a heavy crop of strawberries, and 
the open strip of three feet will serve as an 
alley from which to gather the fruit. After 
the crop is over, dig and prepare this alley 
or strip for the occupancy of the new run- 
ners for the next season^s crop. The run- 
ners from the old strip will now speedily 
cover the new space allotted to them* and 
will perhaps require a partial thinning out 
to have them evenly distribnted. As soon 
as this is the case, say about the middle of 
August, dig under the whole of the old 
plants with a light coat of manure. The 
surface may be then sown with turnips or 
spinnage, which will come off before the 
next season of fruits. 

In this way the stripe or beds, occopied 



by the plants, are reversed every season, 
and the same plot of ground may thus be 
continued in a productive state for many 
years. 

Both of the above modes are so superior 
to the common one of growing them more 
closely in hedi, that we shall not give any 
directions respecting the latter. 

It may be remarked that the Alpine and 
European Wood strawberries will do well, 
and bear longer in a rather shaded situation. 
The Bush-Alpine, an excellent sort, having 
no runners, make»one of the neatest b&rder9 
for quarters or beds in the kitchen garden, 
and produces considerable firuit till the sea^ 
son of late frosta If the May crop of bloe* 
soins is taken ofil^ they will give an abun« 
dant crop in September, and they are, tiiere- 
fore, very desirable in all gardens. 

7Y> accelerate the ripening of early kinds 
in the open garden, it is only necessary to 
plant rows or beds on the south side of a 
wall or tight fence. A still simpler mode, 
by which their maturity may be hastened 
ten days, is that of throwing up a ridge of 
soil three feet high, running east and west, 
and planting it in rows on the south side. 
The north side may klso be planted with 
later sorts, which will be somewhat retarded 
in ripening. The best early sorts for this 
purpose are Duke of Kent, and Large Early 
Scarlet 

Varieties. — The varieties of this fruit are 
very numerous, indeed quite unnecessarily 
so for all useful purposes. They have chiefly 
been originated abroad within the last thirty 
years. The diflTerent species from which 
the varieties have been raised « have given a 
character to certain classes of strawberries, 
pretty distinctly marked. Thus, from our 
own Wild Strawberry, or Virginia Scarlet, 
as it is called abroad, have originated the 
Scarlet Strawberries; from the Pine or Suri- 
nam Strawberry has been raised the class 
called Pinea From the common Wood 
Strawberry of Europe, another class, com- 
prising the Woods and A I pinea Beside, 
there are the Hautbois, from a sort, a native 
of Bohemia, the Chili Strawberries, from 
South America, the Green Strawberries, 
and the Black Strawberries. 

Of these the Pines and the Scarlets are 
the largest and highest flavoured. The 
Wood and Alpine Strawberries are valuable 
for bearing a long time, and parting freely 
from the hull or stalk, in picking. — Z>otpn- 
ing*8 Fruite and Fruit Trees. 

MoftB than 85,000 tons of coal were brought 
down on the Philadelphia and Reading rail- 
road during one week in last month, and the 
amount of transpoirkation is increasing. 
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InaecU Injnriovs to Frail. 

Amomg the diHieuUiefl which the flruit grower has to 
encounter, none are perhaps more annoying or more 
completely beyond his power to remedy, than the hosts 
of insects which seem ever ready to prey both upon 
bis trees and bis fruit. The following remarks are 
taken f^om the Farmer and Meckanie, and were made 
in the Farmers' Chib at the American Institute, N Y., 
on the 14th ult. We would invite, and indeed urge all 
to close obdervatton, when they come in contact with 
tiieae pests: but more particularly is it the province of 
the amateur to watch and report the result of his in- 
vestigations.— E <>. 

Jonathan L. Hyoe io the chair. 

Chairman — The subject for discussion at 
.this extra meetinjf, is exclusively, ** Insects 
injurious to Vegetation." 

Samuel Allen — An old friend called my 
attention t«) his fjrarden in thi8 city. He was 
mourning over the devastation of bis plants 
by insects. His raspberries, currants, goose- 
berries, had their leaves full of insects, curl- 
ing up their leaves around the fruit. Bunches 
of grapes fallen off from the bite of insects. 
His vines of squashes, &.C., also bitten oiT. 
His gardener was busy collecting bugs in a 
bowl to destroy them; I remark the ravages 
of insects wherever I go. The prospect is 
alarming! There seems to be an insect pe- 
culiar to each fruit or plant. 

This subject of insects opens a wide field, 
and it is one of immense importance. I pre- 
sent here for your examination, branches of 
quince and pear trees, showing the destruc- 
tion causod by the sting of some insect a 
few feet below the outward ends of the 
branches. You perceive that the wood is 
turned black and bard like ebony or black 
walnut I also present some quinces nearly 
covered with an orange coloured moss or 
excrescence, the interior of the quince, as 
you see, full of worms. I caused my quince 
trees to be whitewashed, body and limbs, 
and now I have not one-tenth of this mis 
chief that I had before, and a neighbour who 
did not whitewash his quinces, sufiers now 
OS I have heretofore. 

Col Skinner — Does whitewashing injure 
trees 1 

Dr. Underkill — No Sir. ' Lime is used to 
destroy snails, which are very troublesome 
in England, and sometimes here in very 
damp weather, in low grounds. A few years 
since they came on my quince treee, I sifted 
lime over them and the snails were all dis- 
solved by the lime, or nearly so. This has 
been a wet season, but I have no more snail& 
The blight in fruit trees has been ascribed 
to other causes than insects. But I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that blight in pear trees 
is due to insects. This blight has been 



talked of these twenty years, and until very 
recently, without any suspicion that it was 
caused by insects. The plum tree is affected, 
especially the Damascene plum. I observe 
some limbs are killed, similar to the pear 
and quince. We have long suffered from a 
class of insects that sting the apple, pear, 
and cherry, and de.stroying much of the fruit 
at an early period of their growth. We 
have an insect among us which has been 
named the East Wind^ for ten years past, 
supposed to have curled -up the peach leaf 
and cause it to drop; but a new leaf sue- 
ceed& I have this year examined the dis- 
eased peach leaf with a glass, and I found 
that these leaves all had in them great 
numbers of insects. The nits may have 
been deposited here by beetles, which were 
exceedingly numerous at the time the dis- 
ease appeared. At evening the air about 
the orchard was darkened by the immense 
number of these beetles on the wing. The 
oak leaf is also attacked by them. All this 
is not the East Wind. Formerly some few 
leaves used to be attacked, now pcarce a 
leaf escapes. This is working an evil in 
our fruit trees, for although they have new 
leaves, yet are they enfeebled by it, and the 
fruit loses its good character. The damage 
to the peach is not all owing to the worm at 
its root. And our noble pippin is now as- 
sailed by a similar insect, its leaves arc all 
stung. Proper investigation of this subject 
may lead us to very valuable results. Vine- 
yards suffer least from insects. When ca- 
terpillars attack small vines in your yards 
and eat off the clusters, the beat way is to 
have a sponge on Uie end of a pole, dipped 
in spirits of turpentine, the least touch of 
which makes the caterpillar fall. My vine- 
yard has not suffered from them. 

The injury to the leaves of the pear trees 
from the sting of insects, appears to be com- 
mencing. I have succeeded in destroy ing 
rose-bugs in my vineyard, by ploughing late 
in the rail, in cold weather, thus turning out 
the larva to be killed by cold. 

Evening is the time for insect jubileesL 
Nineteen-twentieths of the beetle tribe and 
many other insects commit their depreda- 
tions then. In ancient times fires were 
made on the hi^h lands north of Bgypt, to 
destroy the armies of locusts. This beioff 
supposed a foolish practice, was discontinued* 
and Egypt again sufiered the loss of ber 
crops. Fires made in evening have a happy 
effect; insects rush into it, drawn by the 
light. I know a man whose pippin orchard 
was almost destroyed for two years by can- 
ker worms; he made evening fires in the 
orchard, which destroyed the millers which 
produced the worm, and then lud good fruit 
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I saggeeC the making of fires, with proper 
c&re, in orchards, as soon as insects appear, 
in evenings. Aid I add, plough the ground 
weil, lale in fall in cold weather: it will 
turii out millions of larvce to perish by cold. 
Some say turn in hogs — that has done well ; 
they eat up the fallen fruit and insects in 
them. There is a prodigious increase this 
year of the insect which stings the leaves 
of the apple, very similar to the peach. 
Apple trees should be well scraped in win- 
ter; millions of eggs and larvse under the 
rough bark will be killed by it. Leave ca- 
terpillars undisturbed and each produces a 
miller or butterfly to lay more eggs. The 
nests of these caterpillars are easily de- 
stroyed, and by so doing you confer a bless- 
ing on all your neighbours as well as on 
yourself. When I see a man sitting down, 
looking in despair at the worm nests in his 
trees, I feel as if I should be glad to give 
him a galvanic shock to arouse him to his 
duty to his neighbour and himself. He 
might just as properly sit still and see his 
neighbours^ cattle, or his own, breaking into 
bis corn-field, without making an effort to 
torn them out. I^st year I destroyed some 
twenty thousand of these worms -nests in 
my orchards. In my neighbourbixxl are 
wild cherry trees, which are full of tliese 
nests, so that when I get a new supply on 
my place, I owe it to this neighbour as well 
as to negligent farmers. 

All our Agricultural Societies and Clubs 
ought to take up this insect question. There 
is a curious excrescence on our wild sweet 
brier, made by some insect lodged within. 
The English \Vhite Hawthorn is attacked ; 
here is a branch with the young haws upon 
it, ruined, you see, probably by the same in- 
sect which stings the quince tree. I believe 
that I have discovered the larvie of this in- 
sect, but am not yet positive of it 

Mr. Meiga — Some plants are not liable 
to the attacks of insects— the Aiknthus 
seems to be one, and a very singular fact is 
stated relative to the Lyoopersicum— (A ? 
Tomalo — that when legions of locusts de- 
vour all plants, poisonous and all — night 
sbade, crows' foot, &c., there has always 
been one solitary exception, and that is to- 
mato. This fact was especially noticed in 
Dstremadura in Spain. I venture to bint 
that such plants as are avoided by the in- 
sects might possibly be planted around pieces 
of ground, and afibrd protection to others. I 
aay this, because in seeking for an unknown 
result, it is safe to try theories or conjeet- 
ore& 

Col. iS^ifiner^You are aware of the im- 
portance of the article turpentine, a product 
of our Southi and perhaps aleo of the iactl 



that the long-leafed pine which produces it, 
is disappearing. That it seems like the Ab- 
origines to dislike civilized t>eighbours. It 
is disappearing, leaving no young growth to 
supply its place. And this is also attributed 
to an insect working at its root Great 
numbers of noble pines of three feet in di-* 
a meter and one hundred and fifty high« 
stand, some of them stretching their naked 
arms abroad, others prostrate on the ground, 
and no successors of their kind. 

Man meets with vast power in insect life. 
What ravages are those of the little ant 
In some countries it is probable that no 
written document or records can long es* 
cape their ravages. They devour all. Whole 
forests have been killed by beetles! In some 
forests of South Carolina ninety trees out of 
one hundred have been killed by a small, 
black winged bug! 

The amiable and intelligent ornithologist, 
Wilson, justly complains of the destruction 
of birds, more particularly of the woodpeck* 
ers, red-headed and ivory-billed, whose ser- 
vices in destroying insects are of such great 
importance. 

Chair man — Between Charleston and A a* 
gusta, some few years ago, I noticed a very 
fair growth of young long^leafed pines. 

Dr. Under kiU — I must again urge the 
exceeding usefulness of birds in destroying 
noxious insects. A cat-bird will destroy for 
herself and her young, hundreds in a day. 

In Carolina, it is true, they are compelled 
to frighten away the rice birds from their 
rioe plantations. 

Our crows must be preserved. On my 
place I have a rookery of many thousands; 
there are many of them in my orchard all 
winter. In summer they follow my ploughs 
all day long, feasting on grubs and worms 
and beetles. I save one hundred dollars for 
every one that I lose by my crows. Young 
corn is easily protected from them. I stretch 
cotton twine around and across my fields, 
and the crows never pot foot in them ; they 
suspect a trap! During very snowy win- 
ters, when deprived of food, they trim my 
cedar trees beautifully. They nip off with 
perfect regularity three or four inches of the 
tender extremities of the branches in their 
efi^orts to get the cedar>berry, leaving the 
form of the tree very handsome, and the 
trees all grow the better for their pruning! 
If I had the power, not a solitary crow 
should ever be killed. 

Samuel Allen — The observations of Dr. 
Underbill are of great importance to our 
farmers, in reference to the ravages of in- 
sects. Some time since in Ohio I stopped 
to inquire into the cause of the destruction 
of a neighbooring forest. I was told that 
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ftD army of worms or insects which travelled 
on the frround from tree to tree had done it. 

Dr. Field^^My orchards are affected in 
the same way as Dr. UnderhillV. No allu- 
sion has been made to the mode of destroy- 
ing insects on trees by syringes. Great 
service can be done that way, even by pure 
water; but I advise the use of a decoction 
of tobacco or of soot mixed with sufficient 
molasses to make it adhere to the leaves. 
Dr. UnderhilPs mode of scraping off rough 
bark is good. I have examined the rough 
bark and found immense numbers of larve 
of insects in it If we had as proper an an- 
tipathy to them as we have to snakes, we 
should soon destroy them. 

Judge Van Wyck — ^The insects and their 
larve are many of them so minnte and their 
form so changing, that it is hardly possible 
to exterminate them. We can only lessen 
their numbers. I examined some apple trees 
in Jersey lately, and found the leaves curled 
up, and on opening them, out flew small flies 
of slender forms like wasps. I do not know 
whether this is a new enemy of the apple. 
After heavy dew or rain sprinkle lime, fresh 
daked, in moderate quantity, not enough to 
burn grain, and the insects in it will be de- 
stroys! or driven away. It has been efiectu- 
ally tried on strips of grain, some limed, 
others next to ^hem not The limed parts 
all free of insects, the others nearly de-[ 
Btroyed by them. This is one of the many 
valuable properties of lime which seems to 
have been placed everywhere by the Deity 
for good purposes. It is the alkali of the 
lime which does this service. Where lime 
is not at hand, ashes will do nearly as well, 
owing to its alkali. Potashes also good. 
Scouring trees well is an excellent practice. 

Dr. Field — We need accurate mforma- 
tion, and I move the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Reffolved — That the members of this Club, 
and farmers and gardeners generally, be re- 
quested to collect, preserve, and send to the 
American Institute, specimens of such in- 
sects as are destructive to vegetables, and 
snch remarks in relation to tnem as they 
think proper. ^And also that the Institute 
be requested to ofier a liberal premium for 
the best preparation of Elntomology, for the 
benefit of the Club. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Abraham Wakeman — ^Twine drawn 
around and across a corn-field is almost a 
sore preventive of attacks from crows and 
crow blackbirds, the latter partaking of the 
sagacity of the crow. But thus the insect 
tribes have a feast Farmers have long 
tried to kill the insects in com by dropping 
allailies at the roots, and this also increases 



the crop of corn. On examination you will 
find some stalks of corn, when about three 
feet high, having in them at a little distance 
from the root, a wire worm, which destroys 
the inside of the stalk. The law of Con* 
necticut, giving a black bounty of ten cents 
per head for killing crows, has caused men 
to visit the rookeries of these useful birds, 
with their muskets, and kill hundreds of 
them. Man kills the birds, and the noxious 
insects then mnltiply their deFtructive forces. 
In the northern and some other conntries, 
you will find numerous large dead pines 
which are said to be victims of insects at 
the root ; no young pines growing in their 
places. 

Ckairman — You will hardly ever find 
young pines taking the places of the old 
ones. H. Meios, Secretary. 

Steeping Seeds* 

It appears almost incredible, that the 
mere steeping of seeds should have any 
prolonged effect on the plant itself^ yet the 
evidence is so strong, if evidence can be 
given to the proceedings of public institu- 
tions, that it were idle to dispute the fact; 
neverthelesH, evidence of experiments should 
be received with caution. That a good deal 
more has been attributed to steeping than 
ou^ht to have been, is certain, and that many 
whimsical nostrums have been put in requi- 
sition, is also obvious. The best authenti- 
cated is, perhaps, the effect caused by steep- 
ing in muriate of ammonia ; and we think 
that as the fertilizing effects of so small a 
quantity as half an ounce in a gallon of 
water — and that used only once in six wa- 
terings — are proved, it is not too much to 
suppose that the steeping of a seed which 
would imbibe a considerable portion, may 
assist the future vegetation. — Horticultural 
Magazine. 

The English, though sometimes said to be 
less practical in their philosophy than the 
French, are yet generally most remarkable 
for the stupendousness of their schemes. 
When Brunnel undertook to make a road 
wa^ under the Thames, it was thought the 
ultimatum of bold and visionary projecta A 
far more gigantic one still, has however been 
broached in Paris— -being no less than a cast 
iron tunnel beneath the sea, to pass from Ca- 
lais to Dover, a distance of more than twenty 
miles. Such an undertaking appears at first 
view, foolishly bold and visionary; and per- 
haps it is really so: but when we look at the 
vast achievements of the last quarter of a 
century, where money, skill and determined 
enterprise have operated together, we would 
feel cautumt in declaring it imw imponibie. 
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For tbe Farmen* Cabinet. 

Report of Crop* raised by James Gowen 

in 1946. 

Ten acres of corn in a field divided into 
two plats by an under drain, terminating in 
an open ditch, on one side of which was laid 
off seven acres, and on the other side three 
acres for corn — intermediate land including 
drain and ditch, reserved for ruta baga. In 
the seven acre plat there were 158 rows, 
three and a half feet apart, running north 
and south. In the three-acre plat, ol rows, 
three and a half feet apart, running east and 
west, planted in drills or rows, first week in 
May. The field had been in grass since 
18S& — ^had no manure since, until broken 
Qp ibr com, when one ton of guano at $40, 
wa» applied. Before husking the whole, a 
number of rows were taken while the corn 
was yet standing, in different sections, com- 
prisiDg a fair sample, to furnish a proper 
average. The rows designated were husked 
and measured under the supervision of dis- 
interested persons. The 158 rows in large 
?Iat, averaged eight and a quarter bushels. 
!*he 67 rows in small plat, nine bushels, 
measured according to usafi^e, so as every 
two bushels of ears should be equal to one 
bushel of shelled com — the whole making 
1,906^ bushels of ears, equal to 053 bushels 
of shelled corn, averaging 95 bushels shelled I 
corn to the acre. The seed was dropped 
twelve inches apart continuously in the 
drill, was of course worked but one way, 
and though an old grass field, I might chal- 
lenge the whole country for a piece of corn 
land so free from grass and weeds ; and this 
condition was by no means owing to extra 
work while the crop was growing, out mainly 
to judicious harrowing while preparing the 
land for the seed. Prevention is far Setter 
than cure. 

In consequence of the Resolution of the 
Society debarring those who hud been award- 
ed premiums in two previous years, from 
competing with similar crops the succeeding 
year, I resolved never agam to present ^ny 
crop of my raising for a premium ; but hav- 
ing bj way of encouragement, promised the 
prcmmm to one of my men, should the 
crop of corn be entitled to one, I now sub- 
mit it on his account. 

I take occasion however to state, that I 
bad about seven acres of winter wheat; six 
of Italian White, and one acre of a peculiar 
Red, besides one acre of spring wheat — the 
average of the whole comput^ at over 40 
bosheTs to the acre. It is worthy of note, 
that the ground sown with Bpring wheat 
yielded the yeur previous over 000 bushels 
of carrots. The wneat was sown last spring 



without any manure, the condition of the 
land after the carrots, being considered suf* 
ficieot to sustain the wheat After the 
wheat was reaped it was sown to turnips 
under a light dressing of scrapings of yard, 
with about eight bushels of lime— the yield 
was over 1000 bushels. This will show, in 
some degree, what land is capable of pn^ 
ducing under proper culture. 

Here are 000 bushels of carrots at 

40 cenU per bushel, $360 00 

40 bushels Spring wheat, at $1 40 00 
1000 bushels turnips, at 12^ eta. 125 00 

9525 00 

in two seasons, from one acre of land. 

1 had also eight acres of rye, average 
yield, 38 bushels to the acre. The carrot 
crop exceeded in quantity all former crops 
raised by me — the yield being over 1000 
bushels to the acre. Sugar parsnip, 800 
bushels, and ruta-baga over 600 bushels to 
the acre. Of potatoes, I had in three acres, 
the yield, over 200 bushels of choice pota- 
toes to the acre. 

I do not submit these crops for premium, 
for the reasons already stated ; but should 
the com be deemed worthy of distinction, 
yo'.i will please award the premium to iSoIo- 
mon Unruh, the individual to whom I pro- 
mised it 

Respectfully, 

Jambs Gowvn. 

Movnt Airy, Mareh ISth, 1816. 

To tlie Committee on Crops, of Philadel- 
phia Agricultural Society. 

« 

N. B. It would be proper, perhaps, to 
state, that the above Report does not in- 
clude all that was raised on the farm in 
1845— in addition, I housed upwards of 100 
tons of excellent hay, notwithstanding the 
season was not favourable to the grass crop. 
This will be considered doing pretty well, 
on an upland farm of some 100 acres, while 
maintaining during the summer over fifty 
head of cattle. J. G. 



Dw. Briackle*s BIrawterriea— If ew Va« 

rieties* 

7b the Editor of the Farmers* Cdbinel.-^ 

Mt Dsak Sir, — In compliance with my 
promise, I now send you a report of some of 
my horticultural experiments, with a descrip- 
tion and the parentage of a number of the 
new varieties of strawberries I have origi- 
nated. 

In the formation of new fruit of excel- 
lence, the most certain mode of proceeding 
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is by artificial impregnation. By embracing 
the opportunity thus afforded, of selecting a 
fine paternal parent, the probability that the 
offspring will poeaess superior merit, is 
greatly increased. But where the whole 
operation is left to chance, the progeny may 
have an indifferent or worthless father, and 
consequently may inherit some of his bad 
qualities. To insure success and certainty, 
however, in the artificial process, much cau- 
tion is required. 

Early in the morning select a blossom bud 
that is about to expand, separate the petals 
and destroy the male organs if they are pre- 
sent, by extracting every anther with the 
point of a penknife. The blopsom is then 
to be enveloped in gauze, and tied securely 
so as to prevent the wind or insects firom 
conveying pollen to the pistils. At mid-day 
or later, examine the blossoms of the kind 
with which you wish to cross it If the 
antliers of this kind are found covered with 
a yellow powder which can be rubbed off on 
applying the finger, then the evidence is 
conclusive that the pollen is mature and fit 
for fecundating purposes. With your pen- 
knife extract one or more of these anthers, 
and take them to the blossom which had 
been covered with the gauze; removing the 
gauze, place the anthers on the pistils, and 
reapply the covering. If, in two or three 
days the petals do not drop oflf^ or cannot 
readily be detached, fecundation has not 
taken placa But if the process has been 
successfully accomplished, the petals being 
DO longer of use dropoff, and the gauze may 
then be removed. So far every source of 
error is avoided ; and there can be no doubt 
as to the parentage of the new plants so 
formed. If, however, you apply pollen to a 
blossom that has already expanded, there is 
no certainty in your operation, because the 
wind or insects may have anticipated you. 
Nor is the use of a brush or earners hair 
pencil altogether free from objection, since 
It may retam pollen used in a previous ex- 
periment. 

Before closing these preliminary observa- 
tions on artificial impregnation, I will add, 
that in relation to strawberries, with a sin- 
gle exeeptiont the females of the various 
classes or Scarlet, Black, Pine, Hautbois, 
and Wood, and Alpine, may be readily 
crossed by any male of these several clashes. 
This single exception is the female Haut- 
bois; it can only be impregnated by a male 
Hautbois; while a male Hautbois will im- 
pregnate the female of any kind. 

Having premised these remarks, I now 
proceed to describe some of the new varie- 
ties of strawberries I have formed. A sin- 
gle plant of a number of these kinds was 



obtained by Mr. Edwin Middleton, of Darby, 
and many of them fruited with him; the re- 
sult he has kindly reported to nie. 

No. 23, A., was produced from a seed of a 
berry of Hovey's Seedling crossed with 
Keens* Seedling. The seed was planted as 
soon as the berry was ripe, June 17th, 1843. 
The new plant thus formed, fruited for the 
first time in 1845 ; flower small, and with- 
out anthers; leaf large, with serratures 
somewhat acute, and hairy leaf stem; 
fruit of medium size, round, scarlet; brown 
seed, in deep indentations, with ridged in- 
tervals. With Mr. Middleton this plant 
proved a great bearer, and bore its fruit on 
an elevat^ fruit stalk. 

No. 23, R — The Abyssinian Prince — was 
produced from another seed of the same 
berry as the preceding kind, and was planted 
on the same day, June 17th, 1843; fruited 
in 1845, for the first time; flower small and 
without anthers; leaf very large and round- 
ish, with curvilinear Kerratiires; leaf stem 
smooth ; fruit good size, ovate, highly glazed, 
of a very dark crimson colour, almost black, 
seed not so dark, and inserted in bold in- 
dentations; flavour very fine; flesh red 
throughout. Mr. Middleton exhibited a 
plant of this kind at one of the meetings 
of our Horticultural Society this summer, 
with upwards of sixty very large and mag- 
nificent berries on it 

From other seed of the same berry that 
produced 23, A., and 23, B., also originated 
23, C, 23, D., and 23, E. ; these had perfect 
male organs, but as they were shy bearers 
and inferior to the two first, a description of 
them need not be given. 

No. 24, A., pr^uced from a seed of a 
berry of Hovey's seedling, crossed with a 
very vigorous male plant tnat grew in a bed 
of Hovey's seedling; planted June 17lh, 
1843; fruited in 1845; flower rather large, 
with perfect anthers ; leaf large ; leaf stem 
hairy; fruit large, roundish, ovate, crimson, 
glazed; light seed. Like most kinds with 
perfect male organs, a^shy bearer. 

No. 24, B., — Lizzie Randolph — so named 
in honour of the accomplished daughter of 
Dr. J. Randolph, of this city, produced from 
another seed of the same berry as the pre- 
ceding, and planted on thesamo day; fruited 
in 1845; flower small, and without anthers; 
large leaf, with obtuse serratures; leaf stem 
smooth ; fruit large, roundish ovate, scarlet, 
with brown seed in deep indentations; some 
of the berries ribbed. With Mr. Middleton 
this kind proved to be very large, very fine, 
and very productive; one plant up ving borne 
filly-one berries. 

No. 28, C, — Marjf — so named after one 
of my little daughters — produced from a 
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teed of a berry of Hovey's seedling crossed 
with Keens* seedling, and planted June 20tb, 
1843; fruited in 1646; flower of mediuni 
size, and without anthers; leaf of medium size, 
narrow, with rather acute serratures, and 
imiry leaf stem; fruit rather large, coni- 
cal, bright scarlet; seed in deep indenta- 
tions, with ridged intervals; fruit in beauti- 
ful clusters, on a high fruit stalk. 

Noe. 28, A., and 28, B., were from two 
other seeds of the same berry, and planted 
on the same day.- The former had no an- 
ther;*, and the fruit was of medium size ; in 
the latter the anthers were perfect, with de- 
fective female organs. 

No. 29, A'., pr<xtuced by a seed of a berry 
of spurious Soothborough* seedling crowed 
with the Elton, and planted June 20th, 1843; 
fruited in 1845; flower small and deutitute 
of anthers; leaf small, and bears some re- 
semblance to that of the male parent; leaf 
stem hairy; fruit above medium size, cor- 
date, light crimson, and a very abundant 
bearer; but the fruit lies on or near the 
ground, close to the plant Tive plants 
^wing in a box seven by ten inches, bore 
142 berries. 

Noa 29, R,— 29, C.,— 29, D.,— and 29, E., 
were produced from four other seeds of the 
game berry. The first had anthers, but was 
sterile, fW)m imperfection of the female or- 
gans; the other three were without Others, 
and very productive; fruit of medium size. 
No. 35, A., was produced by a seed of a 
berry of Methven Scarlet crossed with the 
White Wood, and planted June 21st, 1843 ; 
fruited in 1845; flower small, and without 
anthers; leaf circular, dark green, and 
somewlrat cupped; fruit above medium size, 
roundish depressed, pale scarlet, with brown 
seed in superficial indentations. Mr. Mid- 
dleton reports of this kind, ** fruit round, 
good size, elevated, good bearer." 

No. 35, R, was produced from another 
seed of the same berry; anthers perfect, 
but a very shy bearer. 

Na 4(>, C. — The President^ — has already 
been described in a previous number of the 
Cabinet t The fruit with me this season 
was ovate and very fine. 

Na 40, G. — EmUff — so named afler one 
of my daughters, was produced from another 
seed of the same berry, planted on the same 
day; fruited in 1845; flower medium, and 
without anthers; fruit rather large, ovate, 



* Tbit maiernal parent waa sent to ma for Bouih- 
boroogb aeedling, bat was not tine to name. Tbe 
fieiiaine Soutbboroogb baa large fruit, tbis bad not; 
the Bontbboroof b baa antbera, tbia bad noaa. 

t Bee pifa ISl, laai volina. 



bright scarlet, glazed ; with Mr. Middleton 
large and productive. 

No. 41, B., produced by a seed of a berry 
of Hovey's seedling crossed with a wiw 
male strawberry, which came attached to 
the root of a Bftlm of Gilead, from the State 
of Maine, planted June 24th, 1848; fruited 
in 1845; flower medium, and without an- 
thers. With me, the fruit was of medium 
size, roundish conical, scarlet, with brown 
seed. Mr. Middleton ^ys of this kind, 
" large splendid fruit, on a strong fruit stalk, 
and an immense bearer." 

Three or four other plants originated fVom 
seed of the san e berry; they all had anthers, 
but were sterile, in consequence of defective 
pistillate organization. 

No. 50, R — Bui^t — so named a'ter the 
well known florist and nurseryman of this 
city, produced from a seed ot Bishop^s Or- 
ange crossed with Keens* seedling, and 
planted June 28th, 1843; fruited in 1845; 
flower small, and without anthers; leaf very 
large; leaf stem hairy; fruit large, roundish 
ovate, crimson; seed inserted in deep de- 
pressions ; fine rich flavour. 

No. 54, E., produced from a seed of a 
berry of Bishop's Orange crossed with the 
Elton, planted June 28th, 1843; fruited in 
1845; flower of medium size, with a few 
hmall imperfect anthers destitute of pollen ; 
fruit of good size, roundish ovate, highly 
varnished, dark crimson, nearly as dark as 
the Abyssinian Prince; seed inserted in bold 
depressions, flesh very red, with a fine fla- 
vour. 

No. 58, B. — Hancock — to named af^er the 
distinguished and enterprising nurseryman 
of Burlington, N. J., produced from a seed 
of a berry of Hovey's seedling crossed with 
the White V\ ood, and planted June 2rtth, 
1843; fruited in 1846; flower large; anthers 
perfect; leaf large, with obtuse serratures, 
and hairy leaf stem; fruit large, roundish 
ovate, crimson, highly glazed. 

No. 62, A.— Fflwny — so named afler my 
youngest daughter, produced from a seed of 
a berry of the Methven Scarlet crossed with 
the Elton, and planted June 28th, 1843; 
fruited in 1845; flower small, without an- 
thers; leaf resembles the Elton; fruit round- 
ish and of good size. In open culture, this 
is a very hardy vigorous kind, and very pro- 
ductive. It was grown by Mr. Middleton 
nearly five inches in circumference. 

No. 02, B. — Clara Victoria — from another 
seed of the same berry, has already been 
descril>ed in a previou^) number of the Cabi- 
net* With me this season, the fruit was 
ovate, and very fine. 

* Paga 191, laat velama. 
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Na 72, A., produced from a seed of a 
berry of Keens seedling crossed with the 
Bed Aiptne, and planted July drd, 1843; 
fruited in 1845; flower large; sexual or- 
ganization perfect; leaf large and drooping; 
kaf stem smooth; fruit borne on high fruit 
stalk, very large, round, deep crimsoni and 
fine flavour. I know of no large fl'uited 
strawberry, with perfect anthers, that will 
bear a full crop, except 72, A., and its ofi"- 
spring the Gushing; but unfortunately the 
former is too tender for open culture. 

No. 72, R, from another seed of the same 
berry, has not yet fruited ; it has in its foli- 
age a strong resemblance to the fiither, while 
72, A., resembles the mother. 

No. 91, produced from a seed of a berry 
of the White Bush Alpine, crossed with 
Swainetone seedling, planted December 8th, 
1848; fruited in 1846; flower smoll, with 
perfect anthers; fruit medium, conical, pale 
scarlet. It did not inherit the bush and 
everbearing properties of the mother, nor 
the fine fruit of (he father. 

Nos. 119, A., and 119, R, were produced 
by two seeds of a berry of the true South- 
borough seedling crossed with the Conical 
HautMs. The leaf of both partook strongly 
of the Hautbois character ; and though the 
flower appeared to have both organs per- 
fectly developed, not a single fruit was 
formed. They appeared to be mules. 

Na 123, A. — Adriana^ so named afler 
one of my daughters — produced from a seed 
of a large berry of Hovey*s seedling, grown 
in the garden of Joshua Longstreth, Elsq., 
planted May 30th, 1844; fruited in 1846; 
flower above medium, and without anthers; 
fruit large, conical, bright scarlet ; seed in 
deep indentations, with ridged intervals; 
lear medium; serratures obtuse; hairy leaf 
stem. 

No. 123, D. — Caleb Cope, so named in 
honour of the President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural Society — produced from 
another seed of the same berry, and planted 
on the same day; fruited in 1846; flower 
above medium, with perfect anthers; leaf 
rather small, with serratures somewhat 
acute, hairy leaf stem, fruit in cineters, 
on a high fruit stalk, rather large, conical, 
hairy, deep crimson, highly glazed, and of 
beautiful appearance; seed placed in slight 
depressions; flavour very fine and peculiar. 
On first tasting the fruit, I was forcibly im- 
pressed with this peculiarity of flavour: — 
could it be fancy ? I tried another berry ; 
Btill the same flavour was perceptible: on 
the following day I tried it again, with the 
same result This peculiarity of flavour 
bears a &int but very perceptible resem- 
blance to that of the Miucat grape of Alex- 



andria. Another valuable quality 
by this kind is, that when ripe, it remains 
long on the plant in a state of perfection. 
The fruit is solid, with red flesh. 

No. 136, produced from a seed of a berry 
of Swainstone seedling crossed with the 
Conical Hautbois, planted June 3rd, 1644r 
This plant has not yet fruited. Some of my 
horticultural friends entertain the opinion 
that the Hautbois strawberrv will not amal- 
gamate with any other kind. A glance at 
Na 136, will satisfy them, of the incorrect- 
ness of this opinion; for the structure of tlie 
leaf is essentially that of the Hautboi?, from 
which it differs only in not being pointed. 

No. 145, £ , produced by a seed of a berry 
of Buist^s prize strawberry crossed with the 
Old Pine, Dlanted June 8th, 1844. It fruited 
in 1846; flower large, with perfect anthers; 
fruit above medium, pyramidal, dull scarlet, 
with chocolate coloured seed set on a smooth 
sur&ce, without indentations; flavour fine; 
leaf rather large, witli obtuse serratures, 
and hairy leaf stem. 

No. 147, B. — Middletwt — so named after 
Mr. Edwin Middleton, of Darby, one of our 
most skilful fruit cultivators — produced from 
a seed of a berry of Methven Scarlet, with- 
out anthers, grown near Cox's Hybrk], Old 
Pine, Downton, and Southborough seedling, 
planted June 8th, 1844; fruited in 1646; 
flower very large, with perfect anthers; 
leaf medium, rather narrow, with obtuse 
serratures, and hairy leaf stem ; fruit lai^, 
roundish, crimson. 

Na 196, E. — Cushing, so named as a 
compliment to J. P. Cubing, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, to whom I am under a thousand obliga- 
tions—produced from a seed of a berry of 
No. 72, A., the anthers not having been ex- 
tracted; planted May Slst, 1845; fruited in 
1846, one year from the seed ; flower large, 
with perfect anthers; leaf large and roundish, 
like that of Keens* Seedlinjr and Ross's 
Phoenix; difiering, however, from these two 
varieties, in having a hairy leaf stem ; fhiit^ 
verv large, round, some of the berries with 
a short neck, lieht scarlet colour; seed in- 
serted in slight depressions; fine flavour, and 
very productive. This plant was exhibited 
at one of the meetings of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society this summer, with 26 
fine berries on it, several of them ^ur and a 
quarter inches in circumference. Not long 
since, Mr. Jiongwortli, of Cincinnati, ofier^ 
one hundred dollars for a strawberry with 
perfect anthers that will bear a full crop of 
fiiiit as large as Hovey's Seedling. Such a 
strawberry is, I think, the Cushing. 

No. 201, D.— produced by a seed of a 
berry of Ix>ngworth*s Iowa, anthers not ex- 
tracted, and grown among a hybrid — Meth- 
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veo Scarlet, crossed with Hautbois. The 
seed was planted June 4th, 1845 ; fruited in 
1846; flower medium, with perfect anthers; 
fruit rather large, roundish, with a large 
thick neck, occupying nearly half of the 
berry, deep crimson, with crimson seed. 
The fruit begins to turn red on the lower 
part of the neck, while the seeds are green. 
Leaf rather large, with obtuse serratures 
and hairy leaf stem. 

Na 201, £., produced by another seed of 
the same berry, planted on the same day; 
fruited in 1846; flower rather large, wiib 
perfect anthers; fruit quite large, roundish 
depressed, bright crimson, with brown seed 
in deep indentations; leaf large, with ob- 
tuse serratures, and hairy leaf stem. 

Na 216, B., produced by a seed of a large 
berry of spurious British Queen, no anthers; 
grown near the Pereival and Keens' Seed- 
Bd^; the seed was planted June 9th, 1845; 
fruited in 1846; flower medium, and with- 
out anthers; fruit large, conical, scarlet, 
with brown seed ; leaf large, narrow, with 
smooth leaf stem. 

No. 226, £L, produced by a seed of a berry 
of the President; anthers not having been 
extracted; planted June 12th, 1845; fruited 
in 1846; flower medium, with perfect an- 
thers; fruit abo?e medium, long ovate, with 
a neck, crimeon, glazed, flavour luscious; 
kaf soMill, leaf stem hairy. 

Na 226, G. — Wm. Henry, so named after 
ooe of my sons — produced by another seed 
of the same berry, and planted on the same 
day; fruited in 1846; flower above medium, 
with a few perfect anthers; fruit rich look- 
ing, glazed, large, cordate, crimson, with 
light »ced, and fine flavour; leaf medium, 
serratures not deep; hairy leaf stem. 

No. 229, B., — Virginia, so named after 
ooe of my daughter»--produced from a seed 
of a berry of Lizzie Randolph crossed with 
Myatt*s £liza, and planted June 13th, 1845; 
fruited in 1846; flower medium;, with a few 
small, pale, defective anthers; fruit of beau- 
tiful appearance, lar^e, roundish, conical, 
ribbed, crimson ; leaf medium ; hairy leaf 
steoL 

Na 235, R., produced by a seed of a berry 
of the President, anthers not having been 
extracted; planted June 14th, 1845; blos- 
somed April 15th, 1846; the plant at the 
time being exceedingly small; flower me- 
dium with perfect anuers; fruit highly var- 
nished, large, roundish, some cockscomb 
form, crimson; seed inserted in slight de- 
pressions; flavour fine; leaf large, roundish, 
with obtuse serratures ; hairy Iw stem. 

Na 244, B.— jKeyser, so named in honour 
of the chairman of the firuit committee of 



the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society — 
produced by a seed of a berry of 53, D., — 
Bishop^s Orange crossed with conical Haut- 
bois — without anthera The seed was plant- 
ed June 16th, 1845; firuited in 1846; flower 
above medium, without anthers; fiiiit large, 
ovate, with a neck, crimson; leaf medium, 
serratures obtuse, slightly hairy leaf stem. 

It will be perceived that the last described 
nine vorietics fruited in one year from the 
seed. 

I had 254 kinds from seed planted last 
summer after strawberries were ripe. Of 
these 254 kinds 62 blossomed this summer. 
Of the 62 kinds that blossomed in one year 
frpm the seed, 43 fruited, and 19 were ste- 
rile from imperfection of the pistillate or- 
ganization. Of the 43 that fruited, 30 had 
perfect anthers. 

Very truly yours, 

W. D. BaiMCKLE. 

Philadelphia, Aagust 3rd, 1840. 
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DARIBL TJJTHkU'a STATKMEirr. 

To the Commiltee on the Dairy : 

Gentlemen, — ^1 offer for your inspection, 
two boxes of September butter, containing 
26 lbs., being a sample of 615 lbs., made b^ 
tween the 20th of May and the 20th of Sep- 
tember, from the milk of eight cows, some 
of which have been nearly dry a part of the 
season, having calved last autumn. The 
milk of more than one cow, has been sold 
and used in the family, so that it would not 
be more than the average milk of six cows. 
Their feed has been a poor pasture, one 
quart of meal per day, with some mown 
grass or com stalks. 

Proe€B9 of making the butter, — The milk 
is kept in tin pans. After standing from 
thirty-five to forty-eight hours, the cream is 
taken oflf and put into tin pails. We chum 
twice a week. When the butter milk is 
drawn from it, we thoroughly rin^^e it in 
cold water; it is then taken from the chum, 
worked in part, salted, an ounce of salt and 
one-fourth of an ounce of loaf sugar to the 
pound. In about twenty-four hours it is 
worked the second time. 

Daniel Pijtnax. 

North Danven, Sept. S4th, 184S. 



Wash your teeth at night, of course. 
Why sleep with minute decomposing par- 
ticles in your mouth, aflfecting your teeth, 
your breath, and your health 1 Wash also 
after every meal, when convenient. 
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TH£ iF'AltlllERS' CABIIfET, 

AND 



Philadelphia, Eighth Mouth, 1846. 



With tbis number commeDces the elevenlb volame 
of the Farmers* Cabinkt. In entering upon it, it ia 
natural to turn back, and look a little over the volume 
Ju«t closed. In doing so, the editor may be indulged 
in the expression of the belief, that he has given to 
his subscribers a volume which cannot fail to be abun> 
danily more valuable to them than the price it has 
cost them. We are not prepared to say that the 
Farmers' Cabinet is the best agricultural paper in the 
world, or to boast of our tens of thousands of sub- 
scribers; but we are willing— and we acknowledge 
some degree of pride in the feeling— to place our little 
favourite along side of any of its cotemporaries, and 
so far as plain, matter of fbct, substantial usefulo «s 
to those it is intended for, is concerned, let it speak 
for itself, and make its own quiet declarations. As to 
our list of subscribers, we| think it is not half ao large 
as we deserve, and we are sure it is not one quarter 
as full as we would like. 

We enter upon a new year, disposed to do our best, 
and while we wish our subscribers multiplied, we also 
wish for them health, happiness, and agricuHaral suc- 
cess. 



rested in country pursuits, that kind of taste, the cul- 
tivation of which wiU be found materially to add, is 
almost every position of life, to its oomfotta. 



Thb first number of Vol. 4, of the Jlm«r%em Qtutr- 
terly Journal qf Agriculture and Science, is on our 
table. It is conducted by Dr. Emmons, A. 0«born, and 
O. C. Gardiner, and published by Honiingdou *. Sav- 
age, New York, at 93 per annam. This number, like 
its predecessors, contains a large amonnt of valuable 
matter, and we wish the editon Socreaaing auceeaa in 
their enterprise. 



Wa omitted to state In our last number, when a list 
of premiums was published, that our Agricultural So- 
ciety will hold its approaching Annual Exhibition at 
the Rising Sun. on the Germantown road, where it has 
been many timns heretofore held. It may not be amiss 
to repeat, that the time is the aOth of next month, and 
the 1st of Tenth month. The ploughing match to be 
on the second day of the Exhibition. 



Ih the last number of the Sontkem CulthMtvr, pub- 
lishcd at Augusta, Ga.— an excellent paper, by the way, 
and one we have had ft-equcnt occasion to refer lo,— we 
found a slip containing a proposal of our friend Me 
Donald, of Eufaula, Alabama, that be would be one of 
a thousand wfao should each procure twenty enbeerib* 
ers, and thus place the Cultivator upon a pireity high 
horM. We were also requested to "eall atteuUonlA 
this proposition ;" but whether for tbe parpoee ofi 
ing our own interests, or those of our Aagusta 
they do not explicitly state. We bowevor lake plea- 
sure- in assuring agriculturists of the South, wbetbcr 
20,000 or twenty limes that number, that after baving 
subscribed for the Farmers* Cabinet, they can baitUy 
appropriate another dollar better than by ordering tba 
Cultivator; but let them be sure to supply thetnaelvet 
with the Cabinet first. 



JaWes 8. LAwaBWCE, of New Egypt, Motimoutb eo., 
N. J., two or three years ago, informed us of bis sue 
oese in the preservation of apples. He puU tUm Snm 
i» dried oak eavduat. The editor of tbe Princeton 
Whig, was abown apples a few weeks sinee, preaarved 
in this way, gathered in 1844 and 1845. 



Wa regret to be obliged to state, that freqaeat 
tion is made in our exchange papers fhim Delarware, 
of the appearance thia sommer of tbe potatoe rot. Ouv 
nriends in Jersey infcrm us, that it is much feaMd Ia 
some neighbourhoods on that aide of the riwr. Wa 
also learn that it has made its appearanoe in our owb 
immediate vicinity. 



The corn crop, from present appearaoeea, vefy' 
rally promises well in this vicinity. Thia ia also the 
report from more remote sections. 



The ffortieuhuriMt and Journal tf" Rural Art and 
aural TiUU, edited by A. J. DowHma. author of Land- 
eeape Gardening, Dengue for OoUage Reeideneea, Fruite, 
and Fruit Treee tf America, fce.,^., has been received 
upon bor Ubie. It will be published monthly, by Lu- 
ther Tucker, at Albany, in ipamphlet fona, «t #8 |ier 
annum, and may also be obtained of 6. B. Zeiber & 
Co., of this city. 

It Is the object of the editor to assist as fcr as pos- 
aible, in giving additional impulee to the progress of 
borticulture, and the tasteful in rural lifo. His ability 
Co do tMs, has been very well established by the works 
above named, wbicb be baa already pahliefaed, and 
wtaaeb an doing miieb to spread among all tboee into- 



^TREES FOR SAIiE. 

The Subscriber has for sale at the Mount Lauz«l 
Nursery,— established by J. Needles— an extensive as- 
sortment of Apple, Fear. Peach, Plum, and Cherry Trees 
and Grape Tines. Also, a great variety of 

ORNAMENTAL AND EVERGREEN TREES, 

Which are of the best quality, and good eina for tff«ii»> 

planting. Oniers left with Joeiah Tatum, No. 5D, N. 

Fourth street, will be punetually attended to, wheva 

catalogues may be procured. 

EZRA STOKES. 

JIfoitke Laurel, near Xeoreetomn^ JV*. Jl, 
Eighth VMUk UtA, 1846. 

Persons wishing trees,— particularly Southern par* 
ehasers— are invited to notice tbe above advertiea* 
ment. Orders sent to thia office, will be promptly at- 
tended to, and every cans taken to ttaTO tbeai faith- 
folly oomplled with. Catatognes will be ibnvaidfld by 
mailt aa they may be lequeeted. 



JS4.1. 



Editorial NMces. 



Tm Pennsylvania Horticultural floeiety will hold 
iU MTcntecnth Exhibition on the 16th, 17th. and ]8tb 
of nazt month, in the Philadelphia Muwaro, corner of 
Ninth and George Btreett, and will occupy the two 
grand Baloonaof that building, which will aflford ample 
apace for the moat eztenaiTe display of olgeets in hor- 
ttcuUnre, 4bc. 

ContributioDfl from a distance may be tranimitted 
hy public conveyance, and the cost of traosportaiion 
will be cbeerfiilly defrayed by the Society. It ii desir- 
able that all articles should have a list accompanying 
them, and be in hand iMreviously to the day of opening, 
that they may be ai^nropriateiy arranged, and be in 
time Ibreompetitinn.as the premiums will be awarded 
on the first day. Every article will be returned to its 
eontribator, or instructions left for its disposal prior 
to 18 o'clock, M., on the 19th. 

Competition ftee to all persons. For list of premi- 
vma, see page 26b 



Tbo quantity of rain which fell in the 7th month, 
]dlB» was a little more than four inches and a half. 

4.00 inches. 
Panrn. Bmfiial, SfA ais. IsC. 



SCr SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Tba sabfeet matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricaltural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar fbr each insertion often lines 
or leas; and so in proportion fbr each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 




Agrtenliiiitl Iii(4einevt k Seed Warehonie, 

AV 194) Mmlet Street, PhOaddphia. 

Tor sale as above, Cultivators from $3 50 to 95 50 
each; Cultivator Ploughs for working among com, 
poutoca, roots of every kind, digging potatoes, 
Jkc, &e.; Horse Rakes; Centre • Draught Ploughs 
for 1, 3, 3 or 4 horses; Cutting Boies in great 
variety; Com Bhellers; Grain Fans; Grain Cradles of 
the beat make; Scythes, Snatba, Scythe stones, Rifles, 
Graaa Hooks; improved Barrel Churns, Cheese press- 
ea^ftc, Jbc Garden and Flower Seeds of all kinds, for, 
sale at wholesale and retail, by D. O. PROUTT. 

March 15^-l£ 



SBBD 8T0AS. 

1 t r 

No. 33 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

The mbseriber keepa constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds ; ftesh Peren nial 
Rfe-grass, and Lfoceme seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Aso, in season, fVuit and 
Shade Treee. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
no in pareela to suit purchasers. 

M. S. POWELL. 

Pliaad., Fek, 1640. tfl 



OOATES' SESD STOAS, 

OF MORE THAU FORTY TBAR8 BTANDIHO : 

Just received the present year's crop of 

TURMIP 8ECD, 

Of the moat approved varietiei fi»r catde and 

table use, 

Wmi k COMPLm ASSORTMBHT OF 

0&AS8 & OARBBir SBEDSy 

Of the finest duality and best Varieties, 



JOa p. H. COATBS. 

Mb. 40, lUrUt sL, PkOodm. 



July 15th. 



PHILADELPHIA 
AGRICCLTURA.L WAREHOUSE, 

iVo.291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets^ Philadelphia. 

The subscriber has J ust received from Worcester, Maa> 
sachusetts, an assortment of Rugglcs, Nourse and Ma- 
son*s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens* Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu* 
able improvement in that kind of implement; Grain 
Cradlee, ^.; an assortment of Roggles, Noune and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo* 
dsl ef ttea* above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Sbellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, 4te., to* 
gather with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 

May 10th, 1846. 1 yr. 



NEW 

lortienltanil iid AgricnltDral Ware-honse, 

84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 

The subscriber has for the better aoconmodatloa of hia 
castomers, opened the above ware-bouse, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple* 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, field Carrou, BeeU and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. BUIST. 



OOJLXi. 

Tbs subscriber has made an arrangement for a oon- 
stent supply of superior I^ebigh and Schuylkill Coal-^ 
careftally prepared fbr fiimily use, which he will fiir* 
nisb at U« usual emth prices, on application at the 
office oX the Farmers* Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

PhUsielfhia, Eighth nsnth ISth, 1846. 
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Wb keep on b&nd at this ofllce, and will supply our 

fViendt with Agricultural works generally. Auong 

which are 

THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, ftall- 

bound in leather;— Price $3 50 

YOU ATT ON THE HORSE, with J, S. Skin- 

ner*8 very valuable Additions ; 9 00 

BRIDGEMAN^ GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 3 00 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37i 

THE PARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 371 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 

Complete sets of the FARMERS' CABINET, 
half-bound. 10 vols. 

DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 

SKINNER'S Every Man hia own Farrier, 

AMERICAN Poulterer*s Companion, 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS' k. EMIGRANTS' HAND-BOOK, 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD. 

STABLE ECONOMY, 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUIST8* ROSE MANUAL, 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURIBT, 

SKINNER'S CATTLE 9l SHEEP DOTOR, 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 

THE FARMER'S MINE. 

HO A RE ON THE VINE, 

HANNAM'S Economy of V^aste Manures. 

LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

As well as his larger works on Cbemiatry and Agri* 
culture. 

Snbeeriptions received Ibr Colman'fe Agriealtoral 
Toar-— or single numbers sold. 

V^ We are prepared to bind books to order. 



8 50 
3 50 
1 50 
50 
S5 
50 
00 
00 
00 
31i 
75 
SO 
50 
50 
75 

82* 
35 

85 

85 

131 



GUANO. 

TwKifTT-nvR tons first quality Ichaboe Oaano, in 
bags or barrvls, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 

S. & J. J. ALLEN db CO.. 

No. 7 South Wharves. Snd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 
October 15th, 1845. tf. 



Pondrette* 

A valuable manure— of the best qoaljty. piepttrsd 
in Philadelphia, fur sale at the oflioe of the Faem* 
sas* CABtMrr, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
the manuflurtory, near the Penitentiary on Coatee* 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, $1 75 
per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any num- 
ber of barrels less than seven, 93each, or thirty-five 
cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, endoe- 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prcnnpt 
ly attended to, by careAilly delivering the barrels o« 
hoard of such conveyance as nay be deeigfeated. 
The results on corn and wheat have been gaaerally 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in tha 
interior, both of this Sute and of New Jera^, an 
invited to try it. It is found excellent for buckwheat 
and turnips. We are now able to supply the demand 
for wheat. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 
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THE FARMERS' CABIlfET, 

U PUBLUHVD MONTHLY BY 

JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 



It Is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- 
bers of 39 octavo pages each. The sulgects will be 
illustrated by engravings, whan they caa be appropri- 
ately introduced. 

TaaMs.— One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
■even copiesh-|»af a^<« in ailvaiics. 

All subscriptions most commence at the hymning 
Hi a volume. Having lately straek off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which bad become 
exhausted, we are now able to sapply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at 
4HM dollar each, in numben, or one dollar twanty-flvej 
cents half-bound and lettered. I 



For seven doUara paid la ad vaaoe, a c sm ylste m( of %Mm 
work will be flimisned in numbers. Including the 11 th 
volume. The whole can thus readily be Ibrwarded by 
mail. For twenty-five cenu additional, per voioine, 
the work may be obuined neatly kA(fhmnd mmd IM- 
ter§d. Copies returned to the ofllce of publication, 
will also be bound upon the same terms. 

By the decision of the Post Master OeaaMl, thm 
'* Cabinet," is sublect only to newspaper poataga. Ta 
any Post oflke within tiiirty mllen of Phlladeiphui, 
they will go Area of charge. 



Joaeph^Rakeitraw, Piiatar. 
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To TKX. E^TOBf— It ii extreme]; gratifj- 
ing to thawriterr to find the subject of these 
eamj» excUtng Attention in many patta of 
tbia »Dd the oeigbbcuriD^ Statei; because 
b* is wril Mtiafied, that if setUementB are 
properly OMda in judicioui )ocatioi», great 
good miM remit both to the emigranUi sod 
Id Uko nughbonrbeoda where th^ settle. 

The AXteot ofcouotry i« so great, and the 
mtura! advaotagea of dIfiereDi parte so vi- 
ried. that it is very desirable all those who 
•re diapooed to emigrate, should take time 
•nougb to make a caretiil and tboraugh ex- 
amination, before tbey fin ufoa a spot to set- 
tle. I would caatioB all agiinat too mucji 
baste ia oomiDg to a decisbut and especially 
io OMtkiii^ purcbaae& One of my corres- 
poodeirts m ■ recent later tells me of soir- 
PennsylTaniaiie, who Teceotly purchased 
tnct <tf land in the Southero country, " which 

CiJU— Vol. XL— No. 2. 



bnly a year ago sold (be SI 62 per acre. The 
persons 1 speak of paid i'i &i for it, and 
were so alutious to secure it beyond cotUin< 
gency, that they inaiated on paying the mo- 
ney belbre paeeession could he giveo. !t 
has some water power, which bBalsen long 
neglected, and it ia their intention to erect 
woollen msnufitctory, and to raise their 
m wool on the ftrm as &r bb tbey can." 
am strongly oppoeed to a disposition to 
chaRer and huckster for a lower price, lor 
any article which ia offered at a reaeonahle 
rate— but think there is do need of too much 
haste where the supply is bo abuDdanU 

Although I tiare no doabt that individuals 
would receive the utousL kindnen every 
here, liom the natives of the Slate, yet f 
sera it a matter of the first importance to 
the future well bein^ of the new settlers, 
Ibat they go in sufficient numbers together 
'~ form oommunitiee of their own — so as to 
ve their own schools, places of worship, 
c^ &C. It will be impcesible, in my view, 
to accomplish much good in any other wsy; 
**- even if Ihoea of the preeent generation 
strong enough to mauitain tbeir North- , 
habits whiTe they live, their children 
would almoet inevitably,— if they have none 
to associate with but those whose habits 
h&ve been Ibrmed there — learn to think la- 
bour too vulgar and onerous for the white 
ikinned rsce: they would forget the mAiim 
if an intelligent labourer in tliis csuse, him- 
lelf a Southern man, that >• No idU v>kit» 
poptJation rn AntruA." This maxim I 

c«> 
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coDiider as sound and iirefotable; but it 
does not apply to whites exclusively — it 
might be more properly and broadly stated, 
that ^ no idle w^fndalion can protfer.^^ 

All the intelligent Virginians with whom 
I had conversation on the subject, expressed 
a strong desire that the settlements might 
be made in the mode I have hinted at; their 
greatest concern being to introduce a total 
change in their habits. 

As a member of the Society of Friends, 
I was greatly gratified at the uniform testi- 
mony' of those who live in the vicinity of 
the old settlements of Friends, to their hab- 
its of industry, morality, &c., and the re- 
grets expressed, that they had left the State. 

Several of my correspondents in different 
parts of the State, express stronc^ desires 
that companies of FriendM would settle 
among them. One of them sajrs, " nearly 
all the members of-the former Yearly Meet- 
ing of Virginia, removed to Ohio and Indi- 
ana, to get clear of the presence of slavery; 
but I feel veiT certain that not many of them 
have bettered their condition in a temporal 
view. We may keep aloof from it here, as 
well as there ; and no community has ever 
existed in Virginia who have been more 
highly respected than Friends. I have 
taken every occasion to let it be known 
that you are Friends, and I am certain the 
interest that has been felt in your move- 
ments has been much increased, instead of 
being diminished, by a knowledge of the 
fact If you should at any time want la- 
bour, there will seldom be any difficulty in 
obtaining it amongst the free people of co- 
lour, of whom there are considerable num- 
bers in many parts of the Sute. Some of 
them are industrious and respectable, though 
many are worthless."* 

The old Wyanoke (Wainoak) settlement, 
where the Yearly Meeting of Virginia was 
formerly held, is in a beautiful country, bor- 
dering on the James river, below Richmond; 
Uiese ancient homes of Friends are now 
nearly all deserted — many of their bouses 
are still standing, and the place is a desira- 
ble one for a new colony; it is but a short 
distance above Sandy Point, the delightful 
and productive plantation of Robert R Boi- 
ling, described in my first essay in the Cabi- 
net, «n inspection of which will satisfy any 
^me of the fertility of the soil of that region, 
and prove the practicability of restoring the 
impoverished surfiice at a very small cost of 
•money and labour. 

* In the Ticinity of Petenborg, free eoloared Imboor- 
-en can be had for S5 centa per day, for ordinary work; 
4ind 31 to 374 eenta, for extra work in harvest, Jkc— 
They cut and eovl wood for 31 eta. per eoid. 



Much excellent land may be had in con- 
siderable bodies in the immediate vicinity of 
Richmond; and in almost every direction 
around, within a few miles^ enough may be 
had for a large settlement 

An estate in Hanover county, 20 miles 
north-west of Richmond, o^f 1700 acres, with 
fine and ample buildings, ^rist and saw-mills, 
and plenty of woodland, is offered for about 
^\0 per acre — ^the buildings. on this land are 
said to have cost from $12,000 to $15,000. 
Much more land in the vicinity of this can 
be had at lower prices. 

In Orange county, the soil of which ia 
reckoned eaual to anv, a very beautiful es- 
tate, formerly owned oy one of the most dis- 
tinguished men our ^ounti^ has produoedy 
<* containing 17Q7 acres, "nearly one half in 
the originid growth of oak, hickory, tulip 
poplar, chesnut, locust, and black walnnt;** 
with fine and ample buildings, saw-mill, and 
a profusion of fine fruit trM, is o0ered for 
sale on very accommodating terms; or it 
would be leased to suitable tenants. Other 
valuable and highly improved properties are 
oflTered in the same county. 

In Cumberland county, which borders on 
the James river, some SK) or 40 miles above 
Richmond, much excoJlent land is ofiered 
for sale or rent One correspondent o&ra 
1127 acres with good buildings and improve- 
ments, for $70(X), on very accommodating 
terms of pavment; or— at my su||gestion — 
he will divide his estate into portions to suit 
tenants, and lease it to them on easy terms^ 
with the provision that they may purchase 
within a ffiven number <^ yeal^l^ if they 
choose. He says a number of his neighbouni 
will be willing to do the same thinj;. 

In Rockbridge county some very fine fiinnfl 
are offered with spring-houses, lime-stone, 
mills, and abundant water-power, with good 
and ample buidings, for $7 to $12 per acre. 

I think it needless to describe many more 
places, as it must be very evident that 
enough have been ^ven to show that one can 
scarcely go amiss m any part of the State — 
all tastes and preferences may be suited-* 
firom the mountains to the ocean, almost 
every variety of situation is ofiered at prices 
and on terms to suit the circumstances of 
all. 

The spirited members of the Petersburg 
Agricultural Society have now a committee 
actively enffaged in procuring a list and de- 
scription of the various properties for sale, 
or lease^ within a few miles of that city. I 
do not believe any part of Virginia presents 
greater inducements to settlers than the re- 
gion around Petersburg. When I receive 
uieir report, I may give the snbstance of it 
with a description of the country, and the 
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fteilities (or transportetioo, in all direetioDs, 
both by tide-water navigation and by rail- 
road; which with other advantages, are the 
bans of the opinion I have expressed above. 

S. S. Gruooh. 

Moormtowii, BorUagtoii oo^ N. J., 
EigliUi month 8th, 184I& 

The Editor has ibit eoiMlderaUe Intereit in the com- 
moBicatioiiB of h» friend 8. 8. Gflfeoin, and la onwil- 
liny to omit Ihie opportunity of expreniBg vtrj de- 
ddedly, that be eoladdea in the oplaion, '* that it is a 
matter of the fint Importance to the flitars well being 
of the new eetUen, that they go In ■atBeieat numbeie 
together to A>rm eoamuinltiea of their own, eo as to 
have their own aehools, pUees of wonhip,** hc^ dco. 
It wilt indeed be impoesible to aoeompliih much good 
in any other way. It is not enough that new modes 
of thinking and of operating be carried into the set- 
tlement; they most be sustained there from year to 
year, and from generation to generation, beyond the 
poesibility of being pot down, or worked out by any 
■orrounding errors: and this, It is obvious, can only 
be done by the confidence and strength, and mutual 
support ot numbers. The new commanity or colony 
should 'ht Independent in itself— we do not mean that 
It should be altogether exclusive,— but it should have 
iuffleieiitly within Itself the elements of progress, and 
thus insure the dIAislon more and more widely of its 
own beneAcial lafluenees, without the danger of being 
driven off the ground 1^ the encroaeh^Mnt of exterior 
and aBtagonistle ones. If Individual families emigrate 
aloae, the result will almost ineviubly be, that instead 
of tnralBg the Yiiginiaiw Into Northern meoi they 
will themselves, or their children, be changed into 
Virginians.— En. 



Fnm the Fanner and Meehanie. 

ComparatiTe Merits of Charcoal and 
Barn-yard JHannre as Fertilizers. 

Ih the year 11B6, my &iher purchased and 
removed anon the tract of land in Hanover 
townships Morris comity, N. J. The land, 
owing to the bad system of cultivation then 
prevailing, was completely eschausted, and 
tbe baildinffs and fences in a state of dilapi- 
dation. The foundation of the bam wfts 
buried several ieet beneath a pile of manure, 
the accumulation of years : little or none 
ever having been removed upon the lands. 
Even the cellar, beneath the farm-house, 
was half filled with the dung of sheep and 
other animals, which had been sheltered in 
it The ibrmer occupant of the ferm had 
abandoned it on account of its supposed 
sterility, and taken up the line of march for 
the Valley of the Miami, along with the 
first caravan of pioneers who accompanied 
Judge Symmea. 

'Ae barn, beibre referred to, was removed 
to another situation soon after its foundation 
was uncovered, by the removal of the ma- 
nure to the exhausted fields; and its site, 



owing to the new arrangements of the farm, 
became the centre of one of its enclosures. 
During the seventeen years which I after- 
wards remained upon the farm, the spot 
could easily be found by the luzurlousness 
of the grass, or other crops growing thereon; 
though the abatement in its fertility was 
evident and rapid. On revisiting the neifffa- 
bourhood in the autumn of 1617, 1 carefully 
examined the corn crops then standing upon 
the spot, and was unable to discover the 
slightest difference in the growth or product, 
upon that and other ports of the field. This 
was about twenty-eight years after the re- 
moval of the Inm. 

Upon the same fiirm and upon soil every 
way inferior, were the remains of several 

Kitrbottoms, where charcoal had been burned 
efore the recollection of any person now in 
the vicinity, and most probably, judging 
from appearances, between the years 1760- 
70. These pit-bottoms were always clothed, 
when in pasture, with a luxuriant covering 
of grass, and when brought under tillage, 
with heavy crops of grain. Eleven years 
ago I pointed out these fkcts to the present 
occupant, and his observations since, coin- 
cide with my own, previously made; that 
they retain their fertility, very little im- 
paired, a period probably of al)out seventy 
or eighty, certainly not less than sixty- five 
or seventy years. 

Here then is an excellent opportunity of 
observing the comparative value of charcoal 
and barn-yard manures, as a fertilizer of 
lands. The former has not, after at least 
sixty or seventy years exposure, exhausted 
its powers of production, while the latter 
lost its influence entirely in twenty-eight 
years, and most probably in much less time. 
I have since had many opportunities of 
observing the effects of charcoal left in pitv 
bottoms, upon vegetation, one of which onlr^. 
I will relate. The last season, in the north- 
em part of Ohio, was one of uncommon fh)^ 
and orought In May, the wheat fields, when 
promising a luxuriant crop, were cut off by 
frost; — especially in the valleys, and very 
much injured in the high lands — ^which was 
succeeded by the most severe drought ever 
experienced in the West The moiety which 
escaped both these scourges, was afterwards 
very much injured by rust Near the vil- 
lage of Canton, upon a fiirm on high g^round, 
which had been mostly cleared of its timber 
by its conversion into charcoal, it was ob- 
served that upon the old pit-bottoms, the 
wheat grew very luxuriantly^-was clear of 
rust — and had ripened plump in the berry; 
while in the adjacent parts of the field it 
was short in growth, the stem blackened, 
with rust, and 3ie berry light and shrivelled.. 
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The hint has not been altogether loet upon 
■ome of the ftrmere in the vicinity, and 
some of them are preparing to make an ap- 
plication of charcoal upon their lands; the 
resolt of which, when fully ascertained, I 
•hall be happy to commanicate to the pablic, 
especially if the facts above stated succeed 
in attracting the attention of agricultnrista 

Lewis Vail. 

Speedwell, Morrii Co., N. J., July 96th, 1840. 



Improveaieiit of Pe«l lAiids. 

The improvement or redemption of peat 
lands, essentially concerns the fiirmers of 
the United States, as, in many parts of the 
country there are extensive tracts of neat 
land, now producing nothing valuable, wnich 
might be made emmentlv productive, as ad- 
vantageously to the health of their vicinity 
as to pecuniary profit Upon a small scale 
ffreat improvements have alreadv been made 
m this way, in several parts of New Eng- 
land, withm my own knowledge, wiUi a 
skill, intellifi[ence, and success, highly hon- 
ourable to those persons who have accom- 
plished them. 

One of the greatest enterprises of this 
kind probably ever undertaken by individual 
effoTit was that of Lord Kames, sixty or 
seventy years since, at Blair Drummond, in 
the neighbourhood of Stirling. This was 
not an improvement of the peat soil, but an 
actual removal of it Underlaying the peat 
was a bed of deep and rich alluvion. From 
the wslls of peat, or the cuttings which ap- 
pear at the siaes or bounds of this improve- 
ment, — for, though an immense bodv was 
taken away, an extensive tract is still to be 
found, — the depth of peat removed, as it ap- 
peared to me, must nave been six feet or 
more. It is stated to have been in some 
piaces full sixteen feet It was necessary 
to obtain a command of water sufficient to 
carry the turf into the river Forth. A wheel 
twenty-eight feet in diameter, and eight 
feet wide, was employed to raise the water, 
which it did at the rate of six and a half 
tons per minute. The water thus raised 
was directed into channels cut in the moss, 
along the sides of which men weie stationed, 
cutting the moss into pieces, and tumbling 
it into the current of water, by which it was 
floated into the river, and thence much of it 
into the sea. 

This was really a vast undertaking. Whe- 
ther the expenses were met by the advan- 
tages gaineo, I am not able to say; hut a 
large tract of most excellent land was un- 
«covered and brought into cultivation, and 
whicbi as I had the pleasure of witnessing. 



now yields as good eiops m are ordinarily 
grown in the ooontry. 

Enterprises f^ihm nature must, of coufw, 
be rare, and in but few cironmstuices prao* 
ticable ; but such a work does infinite hon- 
our to the boldness which conceived, and tiie 
perseverance and labour which executed it. 
The interesting and extremely pietnresqne 
neighbourhood of Stirling is all ckssie 
ground, made memorable by acta of prowesa 
and heroism in the civil wars which pre- 
vailed here, and by dreadful and bloody a^ 
fhiys. In looking at this magnificent nn 
provement of Lord Kames, in comparison 
with these memorials of revenge and hate, 
of misery and murder— for aggressive war 
deserves no milder name — ^I could not help 
fbeling how infinitely higher is the honour 
of sowluing the earth, Uiat it may be ren- 
dered more fruitful, and serve the purposes 
of life and happiness, than any of the tri- 
umphs of military glory, any of Uie bloody 
conquests of revenge and unbridled ambi- 
tion. These serve no other purpose than 
that of scattermg abroad agony and desola- 
Cion ; glutting the most hatml passiona of a 
depraved nature; and marking their pro- 
gress, not by the displays of geniiia and 
skill, and the brilliant and rich miits of civ- 
ilization and humanity, but by laying waste 
the improvements and refinements of sci- 
ence and art, and pouring out everywhere a 
turbid flood of unmitigatM wretchedness and 
death. 

In England, Ireland, and Scotland, vast 
amounts of peat land have been snbdued and 
redeemed, auad, from being wholly waste and 
unproductive, are converted into well-tilled 
ana fruitful fields. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres i«Ta been lecoyare d in 
England ; aad in Ireland, tmpRnremeBla of 
this natnre are in p ro g res s on a most eaUa 
sive scale. The single territory of CHben^ 
aske, near Ballina, consisting almost wholly 
of peat bog, and which was to me the object 
of a most interesting visit, embraces aoDOt 
3,500 Irish acres, or upwards of 6^600 fing^ 
iish acres.* This, a publiompirited compa- 
ny, called the Waste Land Improvement 
dompany, and possessing an ample capital, 
have undertaken to recuaim ana oaUivate, 
and have already made a ccMMridendde pro- 
gress. There is, indeed, in Irriand, ample 
scope for this species of improvement, as the 
area of peat bog is estimated at no Um than 
2333,000 acres, almost the whole of which 
is deemed capable of being redeemed, and 
brought into productive cultivation. 

I know nothing in the United States re- 
sembling the bog land of Ireland and £ng- 
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land. M och of it, indeed, 19 on a level Bat" 
iace, but extensive tracts of bog are elevated 
into hills of considerable height, composed 
wholly of peat, and that often, as I have 
seen, to €he depth of six, and even ten feet 
Ob the summit 

Peat, properly so called, as mv readers 
Well knoWi is a deposit of vegetable matter, 
composed, in general, of a particular kind of 
(dants, which have decayed under water, 
and containing much of toe element which 
is Called irnmntn^ which preserves it in the 
state in which it is fonnd, often impregnated 
with iron, or other mineral substances, and 
charged with acids unfriendly to vegetation. 
In i& natural condition, it produces only a 
coatse kitid of herbage, distasteful and in- 
not^tious, or is covered with a short moss ; 
in Ireland, in many cases, hj hea^, alike 
worthless for any purpose of feed. It is re- 
tentive of water like a sponge, and is very 
difficult of being reduced, so as to furnish a 
good bed for a sweet and healthy vegetation. 
In a wet condition, it is scarcely accessible ; 
in a dry state, it bocomes too light and hard; 
and though composed wholly of decayed ve- 

f)etable matter, is in an. inert condition, or 
eficient in sonie olements essential in order 
to render it productive. It is found of very 
diflbrent depths ; in some cases only a thin 
stratum of decayed vegetable matter, of six 
inches or a foot in depth, overlaying a bed 
of white sand or gravel ; in others, a bed of 
black spongy matter, of many feet, and often 
of unascertained depth. 

Much of this land in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, has been redeemed, and made 
highly productive. An eminent Scotch 
farmer, to whom I bad the honour of letters 
of introduction, states that land which, in its 
natural state, was not worth more than six- 
pence an acre, in its improved condition is 
now fiilly equal to three pounds per acre. 
This refers to the annual rent or income of 
the land. This &rmer has recovered two 
hundred acres of peat bog. Much of it was 
redeemed at a great expense, as it had been 
cut over for fuel, and it was deemed import- 
ant to fill up the holes which had thus been 
left Much of it was reclaimed at the ex- 
pense of £30, or 9150, per acre ; but the 
mrmer considered himself amply remune- 
rated by the improvement. Other lands, 
which gave him not more than Is. 6c7., or 
Z7\ cents, per acre, now give him 12«. to 
14s., S3 to 83 50 p|er acre, annually. A 
similar improvement is stated by a farmer in 
West Somersetshire, whose peat land, before 
comparatively valueless, now lets for £3 to' 
£A per acre. The improvements in the fen 
land of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 



which is in many parts a species of peat 
land, have been followed by results equally 
valuable. 

The extensive tracts of bog land in New 
Jersey, lyin? between the city of New York 
and IVewark, in New Jersey, over which 
both the turnpike and the railroads now pass, 
open a field for improvements of the same 
kmd and of the most valuable description. 
Partial attempts have been made dready, 
and their success is sufficiently encouraging. 
But when the whole of this great ^xt^nl 
shall be dyked against the tme, and the 
power of steam applied to its effectual drain- 
age, the obtaining of a soil of the richest 
description, so near to some of the best mar- 
kets in the country, will be likely to afford 
an ample compensation for any expense 
which may be incurred. It may be said 
(hat' such improvements most be very dis- 
tant in a country where immense tracts of 
unoccupied land of the richest description, 
remain to be had at veiy low prices; but 
the proximitjr to a great city, and to several 
large and thickly inhabited towns, continu- 
ally increasing in population, business, and 
wealtlw with almost unparalleled fapldit^, 
must fi^lve a value to such lands which can 
scarcely be calculated, and keep far in ad- 
vance of the competition of even the most 
fertile lands in a remote interior. Indeedi 
a slight inquiry will satisfy any one that the 
value of lands in the neighbourhood of our 
cities, for agricultural and horticultotal pur- 
poses, in spite of all the pedictions founded 
on the improved and unlooked-for modes of 
conveyance by canals and rail-roads, has 
been continually rising, and has by no 
means reached the zenitn. 

Three difficulties may be said to presettt 
themselves in the redemption and improve^ 
ment of all peat lands; the first is theii 
wetness, and draining must bo the first ope- 
ration to be applied to them ; tho secono is 
their want or compactness, for they jure 
often too light and spongy for the growth of 
plants, though this defect will be partially 
remedied by the draining of them ; and the 
third is the removal of some pemieieui 
Quality, some mineral acid, which is prct^tt* 
aicial to the growth of the best vegetatioiii 
or the supply of some element of vegeCatioa 
which is requisite in the cultivatioa of any 
other plants than that of i^h>oh the misi 
itself is formed. Peat, though whol^ -a ve» 
getable substance, and properly speakinff, t 
compact mass of humus — ^in itself fumtth*> 
ing, under a proper form of preparation, A 
u^ifbl manure, — is still deficient in the ele^ 
ments necessary for the growth of the fine^ 
grasses, the esculent vegetables, and thd 
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cereal gmms* What, io particular, these 
elements are, remains for agricultural chem- 
istry to discover. The philosophers have 
approached the promised land, bnt have not 
yet got possession. — CohnatCs l.\mr. 



SpiingHootli Horse-rake* 

Sktkntkbn years aeo we met with a Re- 
volving Horse-rake which was left by some 
one, interested in the patent, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Marshall, of Bowman*s Point, Hallo- 
well, who then owned and carried on an ex- 
tensive farm at that place. It was the first 
one ever introduced into this State. We 
had one made, and carried it on to a farm 
which we then cultivated in Starks, Somer- 
aet county, and although we met with some 
good natured ridicule for attempting to do 
raking by horse power, we have had the sat- 
is&ction of seeing it come into general use. 
It is an admirable instrument on smooth 
landsk and at that time we never expected 
to find any thing of the rake kind that 
would equal it 

Last week, for the first time, we tried 
Dewey*s Patent Spiral Spring-tooth Horse- 
rake, manufacturea by Duncan and Paddle- 
ford, Lyman, N. H. We were determined 
to put it to a severe test, and we did so. 
We had a piece of rough land that had 
never been ploughed, and where the stumps 
were still standing, and the ''cradle knolls,*' 
as they are called, all over the surface. The 
grass was mowed in the morning, averaging 
from half to three-quarters of a ton per acre. 
In the afternoon the Spring-tooth Rake was 
applied, and the ease and despatch with 
which all the hay was raked up, astonished 
not onlv thoee who did not believe it would 
work, but those who thought fiivourably of 
it before trial. It scraped it all up clean, 
excepting now and then a lock of the hay 

* Profenor Kane, in bit instractive work on tbe In 
doitrial Sowurcat of Ireland, remarkf, that '* it ii by 
the gradual formation and decompoaition of tbit body 
(■itrogen), that the orfanie matter of the soil becomes 
■o powerAil an afent in iti ftrtitization. The roots 
and fibraa of a crop left in the soil, gradually rot, and 
become thereby tbe means of absorbing from the at- 
Bosphen a quantity of nhrogen, which is rendered 
avaitabla ftv the sasteaance of the next generation of 
plantar In estimating the fertility of a soil, therefbre. 
It is moat hnportaiit to determine the qnantity of these 
Ofgaoic matteia, and particnlarly the amount of nitro- 
fen wliich thay contain. The mere presence of oifan- 
le matter indicates nothing ; thus a pealy soil may be 
absolutely bama, if tbe decomposition of ks organic 
natter has been carried on under water, where the 
oxygen and nitrogen of the air hare not access, and 
eonaequently only inert ulmine. destitute of the power 
of eToivIng carbonic acid tad ammonia, be produced.**! 



that would be caogbt by some snag of a 
stump as the driver liad to **haw*' or ^^ffee** 
to avoid going over them. We counted the 
stumps on one of the acres which we raked 
over, and found eighty-two of them, averag- 
ing a stump to every two square rods. It 
was amusing to see the iron fingers of the 
machine accommodating themselves to tiie 
inequalities of the surface, apparently as 
accurately and as faithfully as the fingers of 
the human hand. 

On level land it will rake as clean as the 
other kind. We do not think it is held quite 
as easy as the revolvers, nor is it discharged 
quite 80 easily, but then it can be usea in 
situations where the revolvers could be 
hardly moved. Next week we shall try it 
on a bog-meadow, and see how it will lake 
among the tussacs and brake roots, and will 
report the results. — Matne Farmer. 



Th& Alpaca. 

Description^ HabitSf Foodt 4*c. — The Al- 
paca, when fully grown, is about 37 inches 
high to the shoulders, and 50 inches to the 
top of the head. It possesses many proper- 
ties in common with the Llama — ^belongs to 
the same natural family, to the same coun- 
try, possessing a similar disposition and nutn- 
neri^ and bears much resemblance in figure, 
but is smaller in stature. Its legs are short- 
er, with larger muscles, and its wool finer, 
and more abundant ; but it is less robust in 
its habit, being able to carry a continuous 
burden of only 50 to 70 pounds. 

In a wild state it is never known to asso- 
ciate with any other animal, but keeps toge- 
ther in herds of 100 or more in num&r, 
feeding, through choice, on a sort of rushy 
grass or reed, called jfcko^ which grows in 
abundance on its native hills, where, it is 
said, these animals are never known to drink, 
so long as h sufficiency of green, succulent 
herbage, can be obtained. Thev resort to a 
particular spot to drop their ounff, which 
greatly resembles that of the goat, the sheep, 
or of the girafie,and which often proves fatal 
to them, n-om betraying iheir haunts. When 
domesticated, they possess the same grega- 
rious habits, and are stronglv attached to 
their birth-place, to which they return at 
night, evincing little or no inclination to 
stray away, or to mix with other flocks. 
They are gentle, docile, and contented in 
their dispositions, and are as readily re- 
strained as the common sheep, with whicbt 
it is 8aid» they perfectly agree. They adapt 
themselves to almost any soil or situation, 
provided the heat is not oppressive, and the 
air is pure. Thev will live and thrive on 
the same sorts of rood as eaten by cattle and 
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dieep; bat the inferior kinds of browse, 
gnsst or hay, with a due proportion of pota- 
toes, or other sacculent roots, are preferred 
to rich pasture and &rinaceou8 grains. Too 
liberal an allowance of rich and stimulating 
food to an animal extremely abstemious, and 
habituated to live on coarse and light herb- 
age, and that in small quantities, cannot be 
regarded otherwise than injuriou& — Ameri- 
can Agriculturisl. 

Smallpox in a Cow. 

Thb possibilitv of communicating any of 
the diseases to which man is incident, to the 
lower animals, would not meet with much 
&voar from medical philosophers. However, 
a ffentleman of close observation, who re- 
sits in Iowa, has favoured us with the fol- 
lowing circumstancea 

** The enclosed [a crust] is the scab from 
a yearling calf that has had the smallpox. 
That disease broke out in a family residing 
about twelve miles from Burlington, some 
five weeks aga They all had it, and two 
of its membera d ied. A cow and a cal f were 
in the habit of coming round the door of the 
house — drank the water in which the family 
washed, smelt the clothes that were cast on 
by the sick and thrown out, and also inhaled 
the infection and took it Our physicians 
held a consultation over them two days ago, 
and pronounced it to be the genuine small- 
pox. They were not informed of the fact 
until it was so late that they could hardly 
tell whether the scabs were primary or se- 
condary. [The specimen is evidently of the 
latter kind.] There were some two hundred 
pustules on the calfj about the head and legs, 
and more on theTcow. Some thirty persons 
were vaccinated with a scab from this 
source, in this town, but sufficient time has 
not elapsed to develope its true character." 

At Rainsford Island, in Boston harbour, 
where cases of smallpox abounded for half a 
century, when not i^rmitted to exist any- 
where in the city, no way could be devised 
by which the matter from the most virulent 
form of smallpox, would show any effects 
whatever on cows, oxen, dogs, cats, or 
horses.— Boston Medical JoumaL 



Value of Employment* 

Wb take tbe followiog from a speech not long si nee 
mde by Daniel WelMler, In Uie flenate of tbe United 
flutee.— En. 

^ SiB, — I say it is emj)loyment that makes 
the people happy. This great truth ought 
never to be forgotten ; it ought to be placed 
upon the title-page of every book on politi- 
cal economy intended for America, and such 



countries as America. It ought to be placed 
in every farmer^s almanac, ft ought to bead 
tbe columns of every farmer*s magazine and 
mechanic's magazine. It should be pro- 
claimed everywhere, notwithstanding what 
we hear of the usefulness — and I admit the 
high usefulness— of cheap food, notwith- 
standing that, the great truth should be ))ro> 
claimed every where ; should be made into a 
proverb, if it could, that where there is toorifc 
for the hands ofmen, there wiU be vxirkfor 
their teeth. Where there is employment 
there will be bread ; and in a country like 
our own, above all others, will this truth 
hold good ; a country like ours, where, with 
a great deal of spirit and activity among the 
masses, if they can find employment, Uiere 
is al^ys gr4t wUlingness for labour. U 
they can obtain fair compensation for their 
labour, they will have good houses, good 
clothing, ^aod food, and Uie means of edu- 
cating their families; and if they have good 
houses and good clothing, and good food, and 
means of ed nesting their children ftom their 
labour, that labour will be cheerful, and they 
will be a contented and a happy people.** 

For tbe Farmers* Cabinet. 
Ploughs and PloQghing. 
Mr. EdiUur.'— 

' Althovoh I have no desire to resuscitate 
the controversy on the subject of the "Corn 
Breeder," ]^et I have thought that friend 
Stapler* might, perhaps, be fflad to learn, 
that the present season afibrds an opportu- 
nity to set the vexed question to rest, by 
comparing the work performed by the Moore 
and Frouty ploughs, on lands almoet adjoin- 
ing each other, on the public road leading 
from Wilmington to Newcastle and Dels? 
ware city ; Bryan Jackson bemg at this time 
engaged in turning under a heavy crop id 
clover with the Centre^raughtf while 
Chauncy P. Holcomb is performing the 
same operation in a field in the immediate 
vicinity with the Moore plough. It is ther^ 
fore only requisite for us to examine the 
present state of the work, and watch the 
progress of the growing crops to maturity^ 
noting their comparative yield at harvest; 
and we shall then be able to form a correct 
estimate of the value of these rival ploughs 
in the hands of these masters in the art of 
husbandry. 

But it must be confessed that present ap- 
pearances are very dissimilar; for while the 
Prouty plough breaks up the furrow-dice 
and carries it so hi^h and over, as that a 
furrow of six inches in depth, when turned 
will measure eleven inches deep of iiuh 
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voughly. pulve.i^ized Qarth,.with every vestige 
of vegetable matter packed into the bottom 
of the furrow, the Moore plough turns the 
soil close and smooth, and but little deeper 
in staple than before the earth was removed. 
So that time^ which proves all things, will 
enable us to hold fast that which is the best; 
no one, it is presumed, wishing for more 
than a &ir opportunity to form his judgment; 
and that he will obtam, at the hands of the 
beet men, engaged in the performance of the 
l^est work, on tneir own account. 

W. D, 

Bmndywine Handred, Del., Aug. Slat, 1840. 

Nonano upon 41 fiirm is so valuable as a 
food cow, Apd it should be a constant ef- 
&rt with eyery true fanner to seek the best 
breeds and to feed in the best manner ; for 
berein lies the soundest economy. Ver^ 
Biqph has already been accomplish^ for this 
important interest ; but much remains to be 
done. While we are strongly inclined to 
l^Ueve that no better cows can be found — 
we mean for milk — ^than selections from the 
natives, we feel quite sure that great advan- 
tage is also to be derived from the best im- 
portations, provided the mode of keeping be 
imported and understood also. For here is 
the real secret — ^the feeding and keeping of 
the animal. And strange as it may seem, 
nothing is more. difficult than to ascertain 
ihis. 

Of the imported breeds, we have the opin* 
ien that the Ayrsbires are to be preferred. 
They are the best stock in Scotlana, and are 
generally regarded in the same light tbrough- 
oot England. They are not so large or hand- 
aome as the Durham ; but thev are a hardier 
race; keep themselves in good condition, and 
ateeaaily fatted. Mr. t^hinney.declares them 
to be, from has experience, greatly superior 
to the Durhams, for dairy properties. There 
have been numerous importations of the Ayr- 
abire breed into our State; and the ]a3t year, 
a large importation was made by the State 
Society. 

To show what can be accomplished, and 
tta maaoer of domg it, we refer to the fa- 
nooc case of the Cramp cow in England, of 
the Sussex breed. During her first year for 
milking she produced 540 lbs. of butter; the 
largest amount in a week was 15 lbs. In 
for^-seven weeks her milk amounted to 
4|931 quarts. In her third year she pro- 
duced 5,782 quarts of milk and 675 lbs. of 
Imtter; the lar^gei^ amount of butter in a 
week was 18 ids. In her fifth year, her 
milk was 5,369 quarts, and her butter, 594 
iba. Largest quantity of butter in a week, 
IMbfl. 



The feeding of this cow was, in summer, 
clover, lucerne, rye, grass, and carrots — at 
noon, four gallons of grains and two of bran 
mixed, in winter, hay, grain, and bran, five 
or six times a day. 

The famous Oakes cow, owned in Dan* 
vers, in this State, may be mentioned also 
as very remarkable ; she produced 19^^ lbs. 
of butter in a week. In 1816 her butter 
was 484} lbs. She was allowed 30 to 35 
bushels of Indian meal a year ; she had also 
potatoes and carrots at times. 

A cow owned in Andover, in 1836, yielded 
$67 38 from the market, besides the supply 
of the family. The keeping was good pa»- 
tore, the swill of the honose, and three pints 
of meal a day., 

A cow owned by Thomas Hodges, in North 
Adams, produced in 1840, 425 Ids. of butter. 
Her feed was one quart of rye meal and half 
a peck of potatoes daily, besides very good 
pasturing. 

Putnam cow, at; Salem, averaged for a 
year 12 quarts daily. In 1841, witli two 
quarts of meal daily, she averaged in one 
month 18 quarts daily. 

A cow owned by S. Henshaw, formerly of 
Chicopee Falls, gave 17} lbs. of butter a 
week, and in one ca,«e 21 Ibis. This was a 
native without any mixtora 

A cow in- West Springfield is recorded as 
having, given in . sixty, davs 2^6921 lbs., of 
milki^which is^eaualto 22i quarts oaily. 

A cow owned by O. B. Morris, of Spring- 
field, some weeks- afforded 14 lbs. of butter, 
besides milk and cream for fkmilv. Her 
feed in winter was good hay, and nrom two 
to four: quarts of rye bran at noon; in sunv* 
mer, besidQa.pasture, four quarts of rye bran 
at night Judge, xemark;^, in the accoupt of 
his cows,. that " many cows, which have been 
considered as quite ordinary, might by kind 
and regular treatment, good and regular 
feeding, and proper care in milking, rp,nk 
amonff the first irate." 

J. P. Cu9hing^ of Waterton, has several 
native cows, which give 20 quarts a. day. 

Dr. ShurUefiS of Uhels^fi, owned a small 
cow which, gave 21 quarts daily. The Ho- 
bart Glf^rk cow, at Andover, gave 14.1ba, of 
butter a week. 

A cow of W. Chase, Somerset, R. L, in 
1831, gave most of the season 20 quarts of 
milk daily; averaged nearly 14 lbs. of but- 
ter during the seasoa. The HoBraer cow, 
at Bedford, Mass., gave. 14 Ifaa of butter a 
week. 

The foregoing list consists of natives. 
We minr also add, that there is now in West 
Springneld a cow owned by an excellent 
fiirmer, which has afibrded 19^ lbs. of butter 
a week* But wp are not informed whether 
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this if ao omnlked aative or not In the 
■coooct which is on record of the famous 
Cnmp cow in England, a remairk is made 
deserving the notice of all milkers and farm 
era — ^'* Milch cows are often spoiled for want 
of patience at the latter end of milking 
them." 

The question has often been asked — what 
is the average produce of a cow in milk 1 
An experienced milk man in Essex conoty, 
says it is five beer qoatts daily^ when well 
fed; others say one gallon. It i» said a cow 
requires two tons of hay in the seaaonr-Hind 
should have from one to two quarts of meal 
a dav, and about a peck of vegetables. Soil- 
ing is well adapted for the cow; grass, oats, 
a^ com, cut green, furnish excellent &od 
ifbr this purpose. Carrots ace invaluable 
through the winter. 

Our farmers would render a ff^t service 
by fbrnishing at our annual nirs, written 
statements of their own experience in the 
management and produce of their cowa 
May they not be fiiirly called upon to do so? 
— Springfield Republican, 

Work hi Ireiaiul. 

Ih Ireland, on the river Poyle, beloW Lon- 
donderry, where it widens into a lake, a 
great work is going on in redeeming a large 
extent of land from the sea. At the reces 
iBion of tiie tide^^n extensive surftce rsleft 
exposed. The plan is simply to enclose the 
land by a strong stone wall, or embankment, 
which will efiectuallv exclude the sea. The 
work is as yet in embryo, though a large ex- 
Cent of waft is visible. I was told it would 
include full 2,500 acres ; but the source of 
my information was more casual than au- 
thentic. After it is once securely enclosed 
and brought into cultivation, it appeared to 
me there would be no difficulty in irrigating 
at least a considerable portion of it, by water 
from the neighbouring nills. I do not know 
^t this is a part of the plan. 

The example is one of bold enterprise, 
and is undertaken bv one of the city compa- 
nies in London, who have large funds at 
their disposal. I refer to it, hoping to in- 
duce my readers to reflect for a moment 
upon the essential difference, in the invest- 
ment of capital, between that which is ac- 
cumulative and productive, and that which 
is unproductive and deteriorating. If a man 
spends one hundred thousand dollars in the 
erection and adornment of a house far be- 
yond bis needs, the capital invested makes 
no return ; the house is liable to continued 
wear and decay; and a lar^e expenditure is 
required, not only to live m keeping with 
the establishment, but to keep up the estab- 



lishment; and if some allowance is^ to be 
made for the pleasure enjoyed in this display 
of the owner's vanity and gratification of 
his pride, it must be regarded as a pleasure 
not of a high character, and almost purely 
selfish. On the other band, capital expendf- 
ed in the redemption of land nom the sea, 
or in the improvement of waste lands, be^ 
comes at once recuperative ; the crops soon 
give a greater or letis return; production 
(]uicken8 and increases production; power 
in this case, as in many others, grows by the 
action of its own energies ; usefiil labour ie 
called out; human 'food is increased, and 
human comfbft is provided for. The eye of 
the observing traveller rests with grateful 
delight upon these beneficent triumphs of 
human art and industry. The performed 
of such good, and oftentimes grand worfai^ 
in the works themselves, erect to tiieir oWn 
honour monuments fiir more glorious, In the 
estimation of true philosophy, than eqneB^ 
trian statues, or marble mausoleums, or even 
the mighty pyramids of Cairo — ^the altari 
where hnman toil and life were recklessly 
and criminally sacrificed to despotic pride, 
and to an ambition of renown which has no 
place among those virtues which trulv adorn 
and elevate our nature ; a desire or a vain 
immortality, which, in this case, seems to 
have met with a 'remarkable moral retribo« 
tion, in that even the names of the fbonders 
of these wonderfiil erections remain beyoffd' 
the deciphering powers of human skiil.-^ 
Coiman*8 Tour. 



For the Fsrmen* CMMm«i. 

Independence of the farmer* 

To THE Editor, — It has always been « 
source of gratification to me, when I entetr 
a farmer's residence, to see lying upon the 
table or on the shelves of his library, one or 
more of our valuable agricultural periodi- 
cals. It follows as ab almost invariable 
rule that thai man — if he but carefully 
reads them and fully appreciates the value 
of their contents— is, or soon becomes aa 
intelligent and thrifty fermer^^realisiog 
with pleasure, the fruits of his indnstiy tm 
enterprise. He is aroused to a senee of -hi* 
own interest, and will not be fomtd turniBf 
a deaf ear to the friendly admoDitioDs or iof* 
stmetions of an enlightened member of hm 
fivternity, ^ying— he doee not need the 
knowledge or experience of this man, or of 
that, to assist him in conducting his agricnk 
tural aflairs; his knowledge is sufficient fbr 
him; and that he will not be humbugged 
with the result of the experience of otners, 
through the medium of agricultural papers, 
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and thus made a '* book farmer" o( &c.,— 
but stands ready to receive any information 
that may be of advantage to him, and to 
communicate to his fellow labourers the re- 
sults of his own experiments. 

Therefore, I would advise every gentle 
reader, not to settle down under the errone- 
ous impression, that he is too oZd to receive 
anything new — ^that he can conduct his own 
agricultural affiiirs to the beat advantage 
without any information, further than that 
derived from his own labours. I believe it 
is not always best to pursue the same old 
ctmrse, undeviatingly, year after year, with- 
out any regard for the experience of others. 
Agriculture has not yet been brought to 
fluch a state of perfection as not to be sus- 
ceptible of great improvements: therefore 
let every one be on the alert, doing all in 
bis power towards the advancement of his 
honourable and dignified calling. I call it 
honourable and dignified, because such is 
certainly the case. What occupation is 
there to be found more honourable or more 
independent than that of the fiirmer — the 
proprietor of the soil of an enlightened na- 
tion — he who earns his own bread by the 
sweat of bis brow? The question needs no 
answer — it is self-evident 

D. H. 

Trentoo, N. J. 

Wb nt not dispoMd to branch off into n broad lee- 
•tiira OB political economy, or to meddle muchwitb the 
Taxed queationa connected with it ; but tlie lait aen- 
tanee or two of oar correapondent, above, reminda us 
of what we have long believed to be the fact, viz: that 
wa are not aoeuatomed to view the fkrmer'i independ- 
•nee of oiber oecnpationa in quite ao atrong a light aa 
the caie will justify. Who, indeed, so independent aa 
he? Do not all manafticturea and trade of every kind, 
depend entirely upon the laboura o( the fhrmerT or 
perbapa more properly, upon the surplus produce of 
his laboura? If we take an isolated community of 
flurmers, and suppose their labours to produce fh>m the 
earth no more than aufficient to satisfy their own 
wants, where can the manufacturer and the merchant 
operate? The aurplna of the earth beyond the wants 
of the producer, is what feeda all others: the farmer 
must first be fed, befbre be will purchase of others, and 
Ibed them. Let him keep out of debt, and though he 
■nay not get rich, he can scarcely help living, in spite 
of tmrifHi and monopoliea. Yet, such is the beautiful 
coBBeotion of one calling with another, that the 
Iknoer cannot be proaperons and flourisbinf, while 
BBBBfttetarera aBd tradera are depressed, fbr these 
fifhian hia aurplus prodnoe— neither can these latter 
loaf aabaiat, if the abort cropa of the f)irmer give him 
■othing to apare, with which to purchase their wares. 
If abort cropa yield no more than barely to fbed the 
producer, how can ihe city aubaiat f—Eo. 

BkhT or brine, is good for the Plum tree, 
Asparogutf and Onions, 



Lolimra FtieiuieHBye-GnMs. 

Emquiribb have aometimea been made of os, reqwct- 
ing the Rye-grasB, which ia to be met with oocaaionally 
in our grass plots, and in our fields. The following ia 
taken ftom ParnelPs Graases of Scotland, and may be 
valuable to some of onr readers.— En. 



Specific Characters. — ^Florets not awned. 
Glume shorter than the spikelet. 

Description. — It grows from fifteen inches 
to two feet high. The root is perennial, 
fibrous. Stem erect, round, smooth, and 
finely striated, bearing six or seven leaves 
with smooth striated sheaths; the upper 
sheath longer than its leaf, crowned with a 
short obtuse ligule; the lower sheaths short- 
er than their leaves. Joints four or five, 
smooth, often purplish, the first and second 
rather remote. Leaves dark green, lanceo- 
late, acute, flat, smooth on the outer surface, 
and roughish on the inner. Injlore^scence 
spiked. Spike comnressed, erect or slightly 
curved, about one-tnird the length of the 
stem ; rachis smooth. Spikelets sessile, ar- 
ranged on the rachis alternately in two 
rows ; of six to twelve aumless florets. Cn- 
Ijfx of one glume of an oblong-lanceolate 
form, smooth, and five-ribbed; situated on 
the outer side, and shorter than the spikelet 
Florets of two palese, the outer palea of low- 
ermost floret shorter than the glume, smooth, 
jSve-ribbed, membranous, and entire at the 
Eumniit. Inner palea linear-lanceolate, 
equal in length to the outer palea, with two . 
green marginal ribs delicately fringed. Fil- 
aments slender, shorter than the palea. An- 
thers cloven at each end. Oermen obtuse. 
Styles very short Stigmas featherly along 
the upper side. Seed elliptic-oblong, chan- 
neled in front 

Of Lolium perenne there are a great 
number of varieties known to farmers hy 
various appellations ; all more or less valu- 
able for agricultural purposes, viz : Slender 
rye-grass. Broad spiked rye-grass, Pacev*s 
rye-grass, Russelts grass, WhitwortVs 
grass, Stickney^s grass, Panided rys- 
grass, Double-flowered-rye'grasst Ftvtpo- 
rotfs rye-grass, besides a great number of 
others, amounting to at least seventy varie- 
ties. Mr. Sinclair states, that there has 
been much difierence of opinion respecting 
the merits and comparative value of rye- 
grass. It produces an abundance of seed, 
which is easily collected, and readily vege- 
tates on most kinds of soils, under circum- 
stances of difierent management It soon 
arrives at perfection, and produces in its first 
years of growth a good supply of early herb- 
age, which is much liked by cattle : but the 
after-crop of rye-grass is very inconsider- 
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• mb)e, and the plant- impoverishes the soil in 
a high degree, if the culms, which are in- 
variablv left nntouehed by cattle, are not 
cot befere the seed advances towards per- 
fection. When this is neglected, the neld 
alter midsummer exhibits only a brown sur- 
fkce of withered straws. 

For permanent jMsture, the produce and 
nutritive powers of the rye-grass, compared 
with those of the cockVfoot grass, (DactylU 
glomeratiC) are inierior nearly in the propor- 
tion of five to eighteen ; and inferior to the 
meadow fox-tail lAlcpecuruM pratensis) in 
the proportion of nve to twelve; and inferior 
to the meadow fescue {Bucetum pratense) 
as five to seventeen. The rjre-|;raas is but 
a shor^lived plant, seldom contmuing more 
than six years in possession of the soil, but 
is continued by its property of ripening an 
abundance of seed, which is but little mo- 
lested by birds, and sufiered to ftll and ve- 
getate among the root-leaves of the perma- 
nent pasture-grasses. It is only within these 
last forty or fifty years that otner spwcies of 
grasses have bsen tried as a substitute for 
the rye-grass in forming artificial pastures, 
it having been the favourite grass with most 
farmers fVom the time of its first cultivation 
in 1674 to the present period. 

The rye-grass, when not more than three 
years old. Bowers in the second week of 
June, and ripens its seed in about twenty 
five days after : as the plants become older 
they flower much later, sometimes so late 
as the beginning of August It is a very 
common grass throughout the whole of Brit 
ain; also a native of Lapjiand, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, North of 
Africa, and West of Asia. It occurs also 
in the United States, but it is stated to have 
been introduced fVom Europe. Its limit of 
altitude seems to be about 1000 feet above 
the sea. 

Loliutn temulentum — the Darnel — difl^ers 
from Lolium perenne^ in the glume being 
longer than the spikelet, and the outer palea 
furnished with a delicate awn; — whereas in 
L.perenne^ the fflume is shorter than the 
spikelet, and the florets have no awn. 



Itauan Modb op Cookiko Maize. — 
While journeying in Italy Fome years ago, 
I was delighted with the admirable mode in 
which the polenta orlndian meal is prepared 
in that country. I think, with a recent cor- 
respondent to the London Gardener's Chro- 
niclet that the only fault of the Italian me- 
thod is, that one is apt to eat too much, as 
be says, ** I am afhamed to say it has been 
my case at the Hotel de la Couronne, at 



Brides, near Moutiera. The landlord is r^ 
nowned for his culinary skill ; but could ht 
only make, or bad he never made any other 
dish than TSmbaUe de Polenta a la Savth 
yarJe, that alone should render him famous.** 

**Take Polenta (Indian meal) perfectly 
dry and fresh, moistened with boiling water, 
and perfectly mixed by stirrinsf with a wood- 
en spoon until the mass is reduced to a tho- 
roughly smooth paste, of consistence to ad- 
mit boiling. Keep it just below a boiling 
temperature until, by tasting, you find it to 
be perfectly homogeneous; about ten!miiw 
utes sufiice ; stir the whole time. Remove 
it from the fire, and add as much fresh but- 
ter, strong brown gravy, grated Parmesan 
cheese, and as much garlic as suits your 
palate ; grated ham is an excellent adjunct 
Simmer ten minutes, stirring the whole 
time; pour or turn the mass into a well- 
buttered mould ; serve with brown gravy. 

I defy the world to produce the equal of 
this as a farinaceous dieb. — South, Planter. 



AvTiua Rdsba. — The HolJyhock, says 
Mound's Botanic Garden, for several years 
past, has had much to complain of, from the 
undue neglect with which it has been treat- 
ed. Here and there it has found a discern- 
ing patron; but, generally speaking, the flo- 
ral world has been influenced by a Dahlia 
excitement, from which it is now subsiding, 
in sober disposition to judge all flowers by 
their respective merits. The Rose is again 
the queen, and the Hollyhock is again at 
court. As society has changed, so have 
flowers, and the Hollyhock has now to frame 
its costume to the fashion of the times. 



Good Nattrb. — One cannot imagine any 
quality of the human mind whence greater 
advantages can arise to society than good 
nature, seeing that man is a sociable brnng, 
not made for solitude, but conversation. Good 
nature not only lessens the sorrows of lifo, 
but increases its comforts. It is more agree- 
able than beauty, or even wit It gives a 
pleasing expression to the countenance, and 
induces a multitude of the most amiable ob- 
servations. Were it not for good nature, 
men could not exist together, nor hold inter- 
course with one another. For this reason, 
men invented that species of artificial ur- 
banity called good breeding, which is nothing 
more than an imitation of good nature; for 
what is it but the reducing into a system of 
afiability, complaisance, and easiness of tem- 
per? Good nature is an aptitude of the mind 
on which objects act in an inexplicable way, 
and which discovers itself in universal b^ 
nevolence to the whole creation. 
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Fyom the ColtlTatoc: 
Ditease in Hone«« 

AcooEDiNo to promise, I proceed to give 
a description of a disease that many horses 
were troubled with the past winter in this 
and the adjoining counties. As a general 
thing, it did not i>rove fatal, but produced 
abortion in mares in every case of which I 
l^aye bad any knowledge. I shall give the 
particulars of those cases only that occurred 
m my own stable, seven in number, five 
tieing mares in ibal by a fine English blood 
horse. 

' Symptoms, — Stiffiiess in all the lefs, 
movmg ojnly with difficulty ; running of uie 
^ye9» with an iqclination to keep them 
closed, and but little appetite; one, and 
sometimes both hindlegs swollen and quite 
sore to the touch of the hand, with a rapid 
filing ofiT in fiesh. 

These symptoms continued four or five 
days, when the animals would again resume 
their former condition. Three of the above 
mentioned mares worked steadily in the 
team ; two of these did not lose their foals 
unti) IbuT weeks or so after their recovery, 
when they had regained their flesh and spi- 
rits. The last of the three, lost hers imme- 
diately after beginning to recover; the other 
two in fbal were driven occasionally. One 
of these lost hers like the last of the three 
above mentioned ; the other kept hers two 
or three weeks. One voung mare, driven 
patt of the time, but which was not with 
fbal, exhibited symptoms like the othera 
The seventh and last, a colt, two years old 
past, lay upon his side nearly the whole of 
the time, four or five days. Ife occupied a 
ataUe where there were three other colts 
and a mare with fbal, none of which were 
•fifected. I thought it was evident that they 
took it ftom each other, and were taken 
about two weeks after being exposed; but 
the case of the oolt in the second stable 
woold not warrant that conclusion. I also 
purchased a working mare about thai time, 
and put her in the first stable, where the six 
first mentioned cases occurred, and she was 
not aSbcted ; she being the only one in that 
stable that escaped. These cases occurred 
fnun first of Second month to the first of 
Fourth month. 

The horse spoken of, by which these 
mares were with foal, was purchased late 
last season by myself and one of my neigh- 
bours He died suddenly last First month, 
while I waa a few days from home. He was 
driven one or two miles in the evening, 
seemed very lively and playful, and was put 
in his stable about nine at night When 



first seen in the momiiifft ho ivas loUiag, 
tumbling, and pawing, fix)U)ing at the moqtS, 
sweikting, Hic, and died in one or two hours. 
He had alwsys appeared well and hearty 
since he came into our possession. At the 
time he was taken, he was thought to be 
healthy and gaining in flesh. I am told by 
those present, that a part of the contents of 
the stomach were round to have exuded 
throu^^ the inaw, which organ looked more 
like a sieve pr network of thread than any 
thing else. I cannot think he was killed fay 
wprms, because they vi^ere unable to find 
any, except a very few liota, which I think 
could not have so wholly destroyed the maw 
in so short a time ; and if they had been 
long at work, the horse most have shown 
some symptoms of distress. 

I have tried to be as particular as possible 
in describing all the above cases, that those 
having any knowledge of such things nuqr' 
be able to suggest the causes. 

I want to ask of the contribulors to your 
columns more attention to the interests cf 
the horse; more information in regaid to 
the best breeds, and directions in breeding 
and rearing them, that we may learn to raise 
less wortmess nags, and lose less valuable 
ones. We have enough to risk in raising 
horses, to warrant our taking time and trou- 
ble in learning to avoid as many mishaps as 
possible, and have the best animal when 
reared. One way we sometimes miss of 
having a valuable horse, for sale or use, I 
consioer altogether needless; I mean a miss 
in training or breaking. Although there are 
various dispositions among horses as among 
men, yet if we deal justly with the cc^t, 
while in traininp^, the horse will most cer- 
tainly do us justice in turn. 

JOEOI K] 

Peru, StTenth montk. lata, 184a 



For tbe Farmer*! Cabinet. 

Watek Proof Recipb. — Either for boots 
or other leather: One pint Tanners' oil, 
half pound tallow, a lamp of rosin size of a 
shell bark, Burgundy pitch size of an egg, 
beeswax size of an egg^ lampblack three 
cents worth, all mixed together, and gradu- 
ally melted over a slow fire. When to be 
applied, the mixture, should be made about 
milk warm, and put on with a sponge. Tbe 
leather to be made a little damp, but not 
wet AL 



LfovnaNo-BODs cannot be relied upon 
unless they reach the earth where it is 
wet, even in times of the severest drought. 
Do not stop till you reach this point of 
moisture. 
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WiBtor Peart* 



Is answer to the query, "whleh be eoneidere tM$ 
le$t fiM MTMCto rfwiaUrpMnr M. P. Wilder, tlie 
Piwident of the Maeeacbueette HorticaUaral Boeiety, 
samee ae " the result of mapy yean experience," tlie 
Bnrrh ^Jinmbtrg, tJU WhtUr JfUis, tJU Cohmhia, tks 
OlMt MarcMM^ and the P«»« OUmar. The first of 
these he conaiderB the *' prince of pears." We take 
the Mlowlnt descriptions of these fine varieties from 
DsvHjsf** Bov^kmitiKntt. This opportunity is em- 
Imced to remind our flurners in this Tieinity, that 
niladripkia is iF«ry scantily snppljed with winter 
psaiSL Indeed^ it is seanUly supplied with pears of 
any kind. They always, therefinre, command a high 
fdee, and are well worth the attention of the enter* 
prisiof ftnner.r— Bn. 

1. Beurri d^Aremberg. — Tbia variety baa, 
for the laat ten years, never failed to yield 
me an abundant crop of its delicious fruit 
It has often been exhibited at the rooms of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, al- 
ways receiving the unoualified approbatioD 
of our meet experiencea amateurs and cul- 
tivators. Possessing all the characteristics 
of a ISrst rate table pear, it retains at matu- 
rity its flavour and champagne spri^htliness, 
with all the flreshness of a specimen just 
plucked from the tree. The foliage and 
fruit adhere with a remarkable tenacity, re- 
sisting the frosts and gales of autumn better 
than those of most other varieties. As a 
constant, prolific, hardy sort, the d*Arero- 
berg IB unsurpassed, and whether on the 
pear or quince stock, proves admirablv 
adapted to this climate. It keeps as well 
as a Russet apple, and requires no further 
care than to gather in a dry day, and pack 
at once from the air, in close boxes or bar- 
rels — with no other precaution, it has been 
found in a state of perfect preservation in 
the month of Januam Seaaoo, December 
to February. The Beurre d*Aremberg is a 
fruit easily excited to maturity, and may be 
hnougbt into eating in November, or retarded 
untilMarch. 

2. Wtinfer JVeZif.— This is classed second 
in my list, not from an;^ inferiority to the 
first named variety; for in fact, as a sweet, 
melting winter pear, it has no equal. Con- 
noisseurs eeoerally prefer the brisk, vinous 
juice of tSe d*Aremberg, but some of our 
good judges esteem \£b Nelis above all 
otbem of the season. 

The growth of the tree ie not strong, but 
more so on the quince, to which it seems 
well adapted ; it is hardy and thrifty in rich 
soils, otherwise the shoots are more stinted 
and feeUe than is usual with most other 
sortSL To obtain specimens above medium 
size, requires high cultivation and some 
thinning of the fruit Keeps and ripens | 



well, and bears good crops. Season, Xi<^ 
vember to January. 

3. Cohtmbia* — ^This excellent native va- 
riety has proved with me a fruit more uni> 
formly smooth, perfect in shape, and f[9% 
from the depredations of insects, than almost 
any other sort The tree is thrifty and bardy^ 
not prqjific when young, but a great bearer 
on mature subjects, the fruit being regularly 
distributed over the branches, and of very 
uniform size. I was so much pleased with 
this variety when it first came to my notice, 
that I despatched a special messenger from 
the citv of New York to the owner of the 
original tree in Westchester county, for half 
a radiel of the pears; and I did not regret 
the expense of twelve and a half dollari^ 
when I consider the acqutsiticm of such a 
fine American variety. My Beurre Diels 
were then in eatinff, and I judged the Ck>- 
lumbia of equal quiuity ; since which, how- 
ever, I have seldom seen it so good. Ripens 
about the first of January; of a clear lemon 
yellow, very handsome, and may be kept 
two or three weeks in this state. Its beauty 
will give it a ready sale, and its quality and 
its merits, on the whole, if not aa high as 
our first impression* will prove perfectiy sat- 
isfactory. 

4. Gloui Morceau, — ^This pear, under the 
name of Beurre d'Aremberg, is more univer- 
sally cultivated in France as a winter fruit, 
than any other variety. It is truly an ex- 
cellent, rich, Bugarj pear, and is not unwor- 
thy of the appellation given it The tree is 
hsjdy, a gr^^ >Lnd constant bearer; but ft 
requires, Tike most pears, good cultivation. 
Few varieties succeed so well on the quince 
as the Glout Morceau ; a tree of which, in 
nw own ground, annually produces a barrel 
of*^ large perfect fruit; this is clear waxy 
yellow, and very handsome at maturity; 
keeps into the wmter months, with ordinary 
care; commanda as good a price in the mar- 
ket, and is esteem^ by many equal to the 
Beurre d'Aremberg. It varies much in 
form. In growth, it is more luxuriant on 
the quince; the large specimens frequentiy 
having a verv thick, short stem, set ang»> 
larly on the fruit, with the peculiar knowy 
appearance of the d'Aremberg. On the 
piBor stock and under medium cultivation, 
the stem is smooth and straight, as figured 
by Thompson .in the Gardener's Chronicle, 
and Downing in the Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America. From this circumstance the 
present subject has been confounded with 
the Beurre d'Aremberg. Season, December 
and January. 

5. Passe Colmar. — As a hardy, vigorous, 
excellent pear, the Passe Colmar has few 
superiors. It is prolific to a foult, and re* 
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aoires jodicious mana^ment To insure 
vuit correspond in? to its character, in the 
Catalogue of the Xondon Horticultural So- 
ciety, ** first size, and first quality," it is ne- 
cessary to commence the trimmmg process 
as early in the season as the best specimens 
can be distinguished, or the pruning out of 
half the firuit bearing spurs in the month of 
March, as recommended by the late Mr. 
Manning, will contribute to relieve the tree 
of its overbearing propensity. The French 
make two varieties of this pes r, viz: Passe 
Colmar gris, and Passe Colmar dore, I 
have never discovered any difference in the 
fruit of these trees, that only which is ex- 
posed to the sun, having the golden colour 
alluded to, the beauty of which is some- 
times with us further enhanced by a red 
cheek. 

This tree makes long weeping branches, 
and freauently sets a second crop of fruit, 
which snould always be removed. 

Ripens gradually from November to Feb- 
ruary, but may tie kept later; large and 
beautiful specimens having been received 
by me fixim New-Bedford, as the Colmar tT 
JHiver, on the 18th day of March. 

Without the adoption of the system of 
culture here recommended, this variety will 
generally prove unsatisfactory. 

An inquiry will no doubi arise in the 
minds of some of your readers, why the 
Easter Beurre has not found a place in the 
above list My answer is, that although we 
obtain some specimens of first rate excel- 
lence, yet this variety hss generally proved 
80 variable and uncertain that it cannot 
from our experience at present, be recom- 
mended for general dissemination. It how- 
ever succeeds better on the quince. 
Respectfully yours, 

Marshall P. Wildkr. 

BoitoD, June Itt, 1846. 



For the Farmen* Cabinet. 
The Potatoe* 

Mb. Editor, — ^Various as have been the 
opinions in regard to the blight in the pota- 
toes I have teen unable to find any thing 
that has been said in reference to the cause 
of ^0 disease, that meets the views I have 
long since taken, which affirm it to be caused 
by the atmosphere. For the last two years 
I have made examinations, and found that 
the sap which circulates freely through mi- 
nute ramifications of the whole vegetable, 
contains charcoal, hydrogen and oxygen, 
and they embrace all the alkalies the vege- 
table derives from the earth. So long as 
the tissue of the plant remains unobstructed, 
the potatoes will be healthy and soand; but 



when the vessels that percolate the sap 
through the whole organization of the plant 
become diseased, they suq[>end operations^ 
and the stalk turns yellow and dies. 

Now, in my researches I have found this 
to be the case. A large majority of ^rmers 
plant their potatoes upon barn-yard manure 
that has not been properly prefiared. The 
manure contains ammonia which escapes 
firom the hill, and in coming in contact with 
the heated atmosphere, forms miasmatic par« 
tides, extremely poisonous in their nature, 
and they settle down upon the stalks and 
leaves of the plant The moment these 
particles fall upon the stalks, the sip veseeb 
become paralyzed, and the respiratory organs 
are impregnated with a foetid substance. In 
a short time these effluvia mingle with the 
secretions of the plant, and not until then, 
does the plant undergo any decompoaition 
whatever. 

In the potatoe these venels are more 
easily affected, and consequently a smaller 
portion of poison will accomplish the work 
of death. The stalk being diseased, the sap 
ascends to the poisoned part, receives a por- 
tion of it, returns with it to the healthy part 
of the plant, and thus distributes the poison 
to the tubers, and the whole vegetable be> 
comes a worthless thin?. 

Now the remedy is this : When a farmer 
sees his potatoe tops thus withering, he 
should lose no time in mowing them off be- 
low the blight, and by this means he will 
save his crop. The experiment has been 
efi^tually tested. 

Yours, &c., D. W. Bblibilb. 

Honeedale« Angnet 7tb, 1646. 

Thr Oraror Trre. — ^Any accident to 
the Orange tree, would 1>e regarded in Flo- 
rida as a^eerioas calamity. In 1885, more 
than ten years ago, they were entirely de- 
stroyed throughout the State, as well as 
some of the most hardy fiml trees, by a few 
days of intense cold after a few weeks of 
wa^m and wet weather. The loss which 
our citizens then sustained is just begtnninr 
to be replaced. Extensive groves of thS 
beautiful tree abound througlMmt the State, 
and within the last two years they have 
reached maturity, and generally bear their 
firuit in abundance. The yield of the oranga 
trees in this section was of mote value the 
last season, than it has been for a number of 
yeara The f^oit itself was much larger 
and of a better quality, and much more 
abundant, owinff to the fhll maturity of the 
tree. We look forward to the day when 
this delicious fVuit will be a large item in 
the exports of the State, — Talahassa Jour* 
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flCoBe Coal"»AffilcaltiiTe* 

Mb. Editob, — ^Tbere are few who are 
aware of the efiect which the burning of 
etone cold has upon agriculture. The cod- 
nectioD between the two» ia one of vast im- 
portance. The use of stone coal is destined 
to cause a great change in the system of ag- 
ricultur& Perhaps you are surprised at my 
stating this, but I will attempt to make the 
matter clear to you. You are aware that 
the principal food of all vegetables is car- 
bonic acid ffas, and that for the purpose of 
supplying Qxeir vegetables with this ffas, 
farmers put themselves to a great deal of 
trouble, inconvenience, and expense, to ac^ 
cumulate, preserve, and apply their manures 
— ^the decay of these manures fbmishing the 
gas. You are also aware that stone coal is 
composed principally of carbon, which, in 
the process of burning, enters into chemical 
oomnination with the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, forming carbonic acid gas. From the 
consumption of stone coal by our factories, 
furnaces, rollinff-mills, machine-shops, steam- 
boats, &c., we nave an extremely large ad- 
dition to the supply of carbonic acid. This 
carbonic acid has, until very recently, been 
lock^ up in the bowels of the earth, and is 
now being added to our former supply ; for 
the wood which has heretofore been used 
finr many of the purposes for which coal is 
now substituted, goes on still to decay, and 
thus supply its own quota of carbonic acid. 
Hence, I say, that the carbonic acid which 
is now supplied by the stone coal, is addi- 
tional to the supply we have formerly had. 
Now this additional supply cannot remain in 
the atmosphere, nor can it remain in the 
form of carbonic acid, for the vegetation 
will absorb it, and if the other circumstances 
be &vourable, the result will be an increase 
in the size of the vegetable. This is the 
result so ardently desired by the farmer, and 
for which he applies his manure, his time, 
his labour, his monev, and his talents. The 
extensive and rapidly extending consump- 
tion of stone coal, is therefore destined to 
relieve the &rmer from much of his labour 
and trouble in the procuring^ and applying of 
manures, when his object is to furnish his 
plants with carbonic acid. 

But the benefits do not stop here. His 
plants also need nitrogen, an element which 
they derive from ammonia. This ammonia 
is often of the nature of an alkali — so much 
so as to be called a volatile alkali. It is a 
very precious substance, and is much needed 
in tne culture of grain. It is therefore very 
valuable, and much care is required for its 



coal in connection with oxygen, forms, du- 
ring the process of bnminff the coal, sul- 
phuric acid. This acid will readily enter 
jnto chemical combination with ammonia^ 
and faces it, so that it loses its volatility. 
The sulphuric acid is deposited on the grain, 
grass, and fruit trees of the farmer, along 
with the carbonic acid. The sulphuric acid 
not being needed in amr large quantity by 
the plant, is thrown off by its roots in the 
form of excrement, and remains in the 
ground. In times of rain and snow, the 
volatile alkali, — ammonia, — which has been 
condensed in large quantities by the water 
of the rain, is thrown to the earth, and as 
the water sinks into the ground it carries 
the ammonia with it; and if nothing pre- 
vents, when the water evaporates the ammo- 
nia again becomes gaseous, and escapes to 
the atmosphere. But if an acid be in the soil, 
it will enter into chemical combination with 
this ammonia, and retain it until some power 
sufficiently etronf to break the force of the 
chemical attraction, being brought to bear 
upon it, succeeds in wresting the ammonia 
from its grasp. When this acid is the sul- 
puric acid, the compound is called sulphate 
of ammonia. This sulphuric acid whicn has 
been expelled by the plant is close at hand, 
and if tne plant cannot absorb and assimi- 
late all the nitrogen contained in the ammo- 
nia supplied by the rain, the sulphuric acid 
retains it; and when the plant is prepared 
for the remainder of the ammonia, the roots 
absorb the sulphate of ammonia, and the 
plant possesses the power of destroying the 
chemical affinity, and after assimilating the 
nitrogen contained in the ammonia, expel- 
ling the sulphuric acid as before, only to 
perform its office over again. 

Thus We see the consumer of stone coal 
benefits, and will continue to benefit— and 
that too, to an enormous extent — the agri- 
culturist The increasing consumption of 
stone coal, induces me to think that the 
time is not fkr distant when the farmer will 
have to desist from hauline manures upon 
his fields-^this part of his labour bein^ su- 
perceded by the supply of ^ses furnished 
by the atmosphere, lliis will be effecting 
a great change in the system of agriculture, 
for much of the labour and capital of the 
fiirmer are devoted to the procuring and ap- 
plying of his manures. Relieved from this 
nard and disagreeable task, his business will 
be more prontable and far more attractive 
than it has been heretofore, and prosperitv 
and happiness crown the board from which 
they have too long been absent. 

But we must turn from so agreeable a 
view of this matter, for the reality of the^ 



preservation and use. The sulphur of stone II case requires it. Would that the happineaa 
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of man were unalloyed with misery — ^bot in 
this case as in all others, there is a dark as 
well as a bright side of the pictore. It is 
rov province to flhowthis up as well as the 
other. 

I am induced to believe that macfa mis- 
chief is caused by the increase of carbonic 
acid, caused by the consumption of stone 
coal. There can be no doubt that it vitiates 
the air, and renders it less fit for respiration, 
resulting in weak constitutions, and perhaps 
in a great loss of health. But its ill efiects 
do not stop here. The excessive supplies of 
this material to the vegetable creation, cause 
plethora and other diseases in plants, when 
those plants are not prepared for its recep- 
tion. The carbonic acid possesses infectious 
properties, which have a tendency, when 
nothing prevents, to cause the plant to de- 
cay, and this brings on disease and death. 
'This decay in this, as in all carboniferous 
substances, commences with the saccharine 
fermentation, which produces a sweet sub- 
stance— 'this sweet substance attracts insects, 
which bore into the plants, destroying their or- 
ganism, and bastenmg that death which is ra- 
pidly approaching; or assisting to produce 
It, when the vital power of the plant would 
perhaps be sufficient to prevent it, if it had 
nothing but the carbonic acid to resist; but 
when suffering from both causes combined, 
is unable to withstand the shock. As this 
decay progresses, if it be much accelerated, 
putrefaction takes place, producing; a sub- 
stance which is the favourite food of the 
fungi. The seeds of these fungi being pre- 
sent wherever vegetation is, take root and 
grow; and thus, by depriving the plant of a 
part of its nourishment, and by destroying 
Its organism, hasten that death which would 
otiierwise require more time. We may see 
this effect produced all around us at this 
early day, and it is yearljr growing worse 
and worse; and unless it is stopped or 
checked, the effect will, in a few years, be 
disastrous It is this cause which is year 
after year destroying our potatoe crops. It 
is this that rusts and smuts our wheat — that 
ergots and blights our rye — that mildews 
buckwheat— induces the insects to attack 
our fruit trees-— causes the mildew to attack 
our grapes, and destroys the hopes of many 
who have laboured for years in planting and 
rearing orchards and graperies. It is this 
that causes fruit trees to drop their fruit be- 
fore it ripens — it effects this in part by mak- 
ing the sap sweet and inviting the presence 
of insects, and partly by diseasing the tree. 
It is this that causes the fruit to shrivel up 
and not attain half its size, and in this and 
in other ways lessens the produce of the tree. 
It also causes timber to be predisposed to { 



rot, and thus decreases its utility. It is felt 
most severely, however, at the present time, 
in its eflfects on the potatoe crop. Thou- 
sands upon thousands m bashels «Fthis valu- 
able esculent have been thus lost^ver? year; 
and, if I am not much mistaken, ^e loss 
will be unusually severe this season. This 
is truly a deplorable picture, and one whicli, 
if accompanied by no ameHoratin? circum- 
stances, would be of -a painful nature. 
If there were no way of avoiding these re- 
suits than that of pre venting the mrnmg-and 
using of stone coal, the extremely bad re- 
sults would justify even this severe measure^ 
But thanks to the noble science of africui- 
tural chemistry, we are so placed uat, so 
fkr from thb powerful a^^ent doing us -ham, 
we may so direct it that tt may do good, and 
good only. By the judicious use of slkalind 
substances, &c., the vegetable -creation fnav 
be so assisted as to ^ able to assimilate mil 
of this carbonic acid, and thus fix it in such 
manner that it will be powerless to do iH, 
and all the good that it can do will be se- 
cured to die animal creation. By the use 
of lime, ashes, salt, and other alkuine -sub- 
stances, plants will be able to absorb alltiie 
carbonic a«id ; and in such maoner that dis- 
ease may be prevented, and the attacks of 
insects and fungi be warded o£ By placing 
pulverized charcoal in the soil, the carbonic 
acid and ammonia which is conveyed to fhe 
earth by tain, snow, d^c, will be absorbed by 
it, and thus be prevented from being absorbed 
by the plant to its ipjury. This charcoal 
will hold the carbonic acid and ammonia 
until the plant can use it, v/ben the plant by 
its roots can extract it from the cnarcoaJ, 
and leave the charcoal to absorb a iVesh sop- 
ply, whenever that supply is more abundant 
than suffices the plant at the time of the de- 
posit of the carbonic moid and ammonia. 
Charcoal possesses the power, to an eminent 
degree, of absorbing these substances, as 
you will perceive 1^ reading my communi- 
cation on that subject, as contained in ti^ 
Cabinet of January last. To agricuHoral 
chemistry, then, is due the credit of saving 
us firom an event that would otherwise over- 
whelm us, but which may now prove of in- 
calculable good. 

Yours, ^., 



GHExioa 



WilkMbarre, July SSlli, 184S. 



In pruning shrubs, vines, &c, special ob- 
servance should be paid to neatness. Al- 
ways cut near a bud, for whatever remains 
beyond, is certain to die, and has ever an 
unsightly appearance. 



No. 8. To freserve Ro$e Bushes, — Jg. St^tUdcs of M York. 
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To'FvMPerre Row BQdie«« 

Tkb Hoiticiiltorift UkM tbe fbUowinf fron Pi»lht> 
■or Liadley'a (Sar^enei** Cluonicle of the SAventli 
month last. It m«y prove aaefiil to the low of Haw- 
en.— Ei>. 



Wkat «» ft Fftrap0ttieMt1 We are a«to- 
nisbed at the nanaeroas iDquiriea tlMt have 
reached na aboot 'tbia article. Its name re- 
veaJB its naUiTe. It is a hybrid between a 
parasol and a petticoat This is not banter 
but ftcL And why should there not be such 
a&ing? What is there in rerum nalura 
to prevent an ingenious peraon from apply- 
ing those two newlful articles of shelter and 
dress to gardening purposes? They will 
Ade, and wear thm, in the custody of the 
moat economical gentlewoman, and to find 
41 me ibr them af&rwards is an adaptation 
of means to end which cannot be too highly 
commended. 

iiBt uM'give a jeceipt fermaJKing a Para- 
petticoat First "find a good sized parasol, 
'Or small umbrella, covered with cotton, and 
not rubbed into holes. Then select a cast^ 
off petticoat, not a crinoline, which Mrs. 
Malaprop calls a Kremlin, nor yet a flannel, 
but some other ibrm of the vestment ; it 
need not be very full; indeed, it will be 
better for being scantj; sow up the opening, 
and it is ready for attachment to the parasd. 
For this purpose the latter instrument must 
be opeaea^ and kept so; then the upper end 
of tbe petticoat is' to be sowed to the edge 
of the parasol, and a staff six feet or more 
kog is to be secured to its handle. Thus 
the parapetticoat is constructed. 

But what a word ! cries 8ir Erasmus Ver- 
bal. What a barbarous compound of Greek 
and Saion ! The thing may be well enough, 
but its name is unendurable. Pray call it a 
pavaobiton, or a parachitcxHsk. We can 
Lave no dbjection to the change, if the world 
prefors it ; and we affiee with Sir Erasmus, 
that it will be aa weU to adopt it when para 
soi is called parabclion, and parapluie a 
paiaombrion — ^but not tiU then. 

And what is the Parapetticoat for? For, 
Madam! for a most important purpose. It 
is an iastmment of execution; it is the shirt 
of Nessus; it is the robe of Atropos. It is 
to enable the gardener to dispatch his mor- 
tal enemies. It is to relieve his rose boshes 
from that foe which he assails in vain with 
BDvff^ gas water, and smelling salts. It is 
to kill the green-fly, {Aphis.) 

The instrument is used thus. In the first 
place the petticoat is drawn op till it rests 
upon the outside ef the parasol. The staff 
of the latter is then introduced perpendicu- 
larly into the centre of a rose bush, and se- 
cured in its place by being pushed into the 



ground. The petticoat being then drawn 
down, tbe bush is completely covered in by 
the garment 

— > riget borridA teno 
Palla . 

The gardener then blows his tobacco smoke 
beneath it: in a few minutes the rose bush 
is enveloped in a cload which has no outlet; 
the green-fly seeks in vain to escape firom 
the fatal atmosphere which enters every fold 
and lurking-place ; he clings in vain to his 
beloved rose-buds; his grasp relaxes; he 
fiills; he dies; and with him 

Unniunbared eoraei strew tbe Ikital plain. 

Five minutes suffice for the executioii. 
The veil may then be raiaed, the instrument 
removed, and the operation repeated upon a 
new horde of delinquenta 

Beware, however, of leaving the poison 
which killed Aphis, upon the leaves of the 
rose tree. Let them foe immediately syr- 
inged abundantly with lukewarm water, ee 
as to remove tlie odor, or it may be found 
that in destroying our enemies we have alao 
ruined our friends. 



AORICULTUKAL STATISTICS OF N. ToSK. — 

The N. Y. Herald publishes from an official 
source, the Agricultural Statistics of that 
State, and gives the following aggregates : 

Acres of improved land :ia the 
State, 

Acres of Barley under culti- 
vation. 

Bushels of Barley raised. 

Acres of Peas under cultiva*n. 

Acres of Rye sown, 

Bushels of Rye harvested, 

Acres of Oats sown. 

Bushels of Oats harvested, 
'* Peas raised. 

Acres of Beans under culti- 
vation. 

Bushels of Beans raised. 

Acres of Buckwheat under 
cultivation. 

Bushels of Buckwheat raised, 

Acres of Turnips under culti- 
vation, 

Bushels of Turnips raised, 

Acres of Potatoes under cul- 



tivation, 
Bushels of Potatoes raised, 
Acres of Flax under cultivation. 
Pounds of Flax raised, 
Acres of Wheat sown, 

*' Wheat harvested. 

Bushels of Wheat raised, 
Acres of Corn sown. 
Bushels of Com harvested, 



11,767,276 

192,503 

2,106,764 

117,879 

817^099 

2,936,823 

1,026,915 

26,328,051 

1,761,506 

16,1»1 
162,167 

256,495 
8,864,679 

15,822 
1,260,382 

255,762 

28,658,418 

46,069 

2,697,062 

1,018,666 

956,283 

18,891,770 

595,184 

14,722,114 
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Fnm Dowiiint*t Hortieoltariit. 

Remarks on the Black Wart of the 
Plum Tree. 

In a recent number of the Boston Culti- 
vator, there appeared a reply to the question 
of a correspondent, **for a remedy for toarts 
on Plum tree$,** in which the eJitor recom- 
mends the use of salt, and cites the practice 
of Dr. a A. ShurtlifT, of Brookline, who, he 
says, "excels in raising^ plums; his trees 
hemg free from black warts," etc. I may 
ftirly claim to have had some experience 
with salt, as I have probably used as much 
or more of this article in the cultivation of 
the plum as any individual, having applied 
in February, 1845, Jive hogsheads on an 
acre, and the year previous about one-third 
of this quantity; and ibr the last two sea- 
«ons, my trees have produced greatly, par- 
ticularly the Ghreen Gage Plum. 

My main object, however, in writing you 
at this time, is to give you an account of my 
trees as they appeared this spring. Soon 
after the flowering season, I observed a 
great number of the watts or excrescences, 
of a light brown colour, upon the branches — 
in many cases, to an extent of at least ten 
inches in length — breaking out generally 
upon the jointa They are not confined to 
those shoots of small growth, but I find them 
upon strong and weak shoots indiscriminate- 
ly. I have carefully cut at least fifty of 
these excrescences, and have not been able 
to detect a single worm or insect. That an 
insect may be sometimes found in these 
knots, would not be surprising, as they are 
of a softer nature when they first appear 
than the bark, and insects may then find it 
a good situation for their eg^s. But I do 
not believe they are produced by one, and 
least of all the curculio. My fruit has been 
most satisfactorily preserved for two years 
past, from the curculio, by the use of salt 

The varieties of plums which have been 
the most affected by knots this season with 
me, are the Frost Gage, Prince's Imperial, 
and the Red Gage; the Green Gage but 
little affected; "Roe's Autumn Gage only 
somewhat touched by the disease. Those 
not at all affected are Dana's Yellow and the 
Wilkinson Prune, a large oblong blue free- 
stone, a native of Beverly, Mass. 

I ventured to suggest, in the "Book of 
Fruits," that these knobs may be produced 
somewhat as the excrescences are, which 
we find upon the Azalea or Swamp Pink, 
by an extravasation of sap. " My opinion — 
and we all have a right to that — now is, that 
it is caused by a diseased state of the sap ; 
and as Governor Lincoln said of the potatoe 



rot, ** it is death to the plant at last, if not 
cut o£" I trust that the Horticulturist will 
contain the opinions of your cultivators and 
yourself on this subject I have cut from 
about fifteen trees as much as could be 
wheeled in a common garden barrow, of 
limbs, dtc, containing iSaee unsightly ex- 
crescences. 

YooTB truly, 

John M. lyn. 

Salem, M«m., Jnlj SOUi, IMS. 

Remarks, — Two of our correspondents^ 
who are yery acute observers and zealous 
cultivators, are pursuing a series of experi- 
ments with a view to clearing up the un- 
certain state of existing information respect- 
ing this disease, which is fktal to the Plum 
tree in some parts of the country. We 
hope by the close of this year, to be able to 
lay before our readers some interesting re- 
sults on this subject 

If we recollect rightly. Dr. SbaTt1iff*8 
practice was the application of brine to the 
wounded branch, after the wart had been 
cut out 

The Plum is naturally a marine tree, and 
it is surprising how much salt it will assimi- 
late ana thrive upon. We have, ourselves, 
given a single large tree a half bushel of 
salt in a season, applied to the surface of the 
ground in the spring, over an area as wide 
as the extent of the branches. The tree 
was in a sickly and enfeebled state, and it 
had the effect of restoring it to a healthy 
and luxuriant condition. But we considered 
this an extreme case, and should not recom- 
mend the abundant use of salt every year. 

Mr. Ives' garden, as we know, is rather 
celebrated, in a neighbourhood not remark- 
able for plums, for its abundant production 
of this fruit ; and he attributes it to the de* 
structive efibcts of the salt on the curculio. 
This comcides with our own experience. — 
Ed, of Horticulturist. 

CHicnBN Saiao. — ^Boil a chicken that 
weighs not more than a pound and a hal£ 
When very tender, take it up, cut it in 
small strips, and make the following sauce 
and turn over it : boil fbur eggs three min- 
utes — ^take them out of the shells, mash and 
mix them with a couple of table-spoonfolls 
of olive oil, or melted butter, two-thirds of 
a tumblerfull of vinegar, a tea-spoonfnll of 
mixed mustard, a tea-spoonfull of salt, a 
little pepper, and essence of celery, if you 
have it — if not it can be dispensed with. In 
making chicken salad, the dressing should 
not be put on until a few minutes before the 
salad is to be eaten ; as by layiug in it the 
chicken and celery will become bard. 
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ConsumpUre Patients* 

Ttoi BkrCfeMiteriit oftbe pnmnt inoiitb, in aoticinf 
BtntnCM Bbitmj Mtd AH if Wmndng mmd VmUlatini' 
JbMM, 4«.,make« the ftUowinr extract flrom the wotlc. 
It le, to ei^ the leeat of it» quite uiueiiiff In lie ehe- 
nctcr, and we appiehead will not be likely to do 
harm. We all know that the flreihnees of the healtlqr 
milch cow'e breath is |iro7erbial ; and the editor very 
well remembera to bave heard it lonf ago obeerred, 
that the atmoephere of the cow-stable was wholeeome. 

The subject of warming and Tentilating oor apart- 
ments, is by the way, one which we seem to know but 
little about. We forget that we too frequently econo 
mize the fhel we use, at the expense of health. It can- 
not be healthy to live in our coal stove rooms, where 
all the heat is retained, and no dreulation of air kept 
op. A little extra Ihel is cheaper than the Doctor*s 
hill, or diseased longs.— ]Bd. 

** Arnat tn illnees, says Madame Mese- 
rav, during which I took little care of my- 
aeK I f^l uito a eonsomptioD. At leng^ I 
Bpit blood in clota, and had other bad a^mp- 
toma. I lost my aleep ; and being as ill as 
possible, I had several consultations with the 
first physicians in Paris. They concluded 
my complaint was too fitr advanced to leave 
anv hope of a cure; but they prescribed ass's 
ifiiik, and exercise on horseback; whicli last 
I was too weak to take. 

**I was nineteen. I beheld my end ap- 
proach with deep dismay. One day, when 
I was bewailing myself, a very sensible 
friend of mine paid me a visit In the 
midst of his condolence he said, since all 
the physicians abandon you, let me bring 
you a man who is treated here as a charl^ 
tan because he is not known, but who in my 
opinion is a man of merit He brought him. 
I spit blood in clots. I was in such violent 
pain, and nrjr fever was so high, that I cried 
oat, 'Ah, if there be yet time, save me!' 
He promised to do all in his power ; but I 
heard him say, in a low voice,, that it was 
very late. He made me promise to follow 
his orders exactly, how painful soever they 
might be; and I kept my word. Finding 
that a remedy be prescribed had not the de- 
sired effect, he gave orders for a co^-house 
to be prepared for me, which was finished 
in a day, in a coach-house belonging to my 
boose. They broke open a window, and 
contrived stalls for three cows; a wooden 
railing, high enough for me to lean upon, 
was all that separated me from the animals. 
My bed was placed upon planks about a foot 
from the ground, the better to let the filth 
run nnder; and the planks were purposely 
ill-joined, that the vapour might rise through 
them; and this was so stronpf, that every 
thing- white which was brought in became 
reddish in a short tinie. ) 






'*My apartment was divided into two 
rooms. That which I lived in was pretty 
large, and held a bed with curtains, sur- 
rounded by a ffauxe blind to keep away the ' 
flies, which always abound in stables, and 
are particularlv insupportable during illness, 
a wooden table, two straw chairs without 
cushions, and bare walls — such was my 
chamber. There was a sort of anti-chamber 
fiur the woman who took care of the cows. 
My surfifeon and waiting-maid lodged over 
head. I had bells to calf them at pleasure. 

**I soon spit less blood. After being a 
week in the cow-house, my legs eeued 
swelling. Other symptoms improved. The 
night sweats I almost always had continued 
long after, but finally left me. From the 
moment I entered it, I renounced every 
species of food except milk : I did not taste 
bread even for nine months. People came 
to see me as an object of curiosity. The 
Duchess of Orleans paid me a visit; and, 
after my recovery, she recommended Doctor 
Saiffert to the Duke, which was the means 
of making his* fortune. Here I remained 
nine months without intermission, with the 
exception of a fow rides in a close carriage. 
In short, he saved me at the expense of my 
hair only, which all fell off. It was nece»- 
sary to repair my fore teeth, which I had 
neglected in my illness; and I was abso- 
lutely forbid to play on the harp, which had 
made my breath very short ; but what is all 
this in comparison with lifel I am now be- 
come quite a strong woman ; and although 
not so vigorous now at thirty-six as when I 
was nineteen, for all that I think I shall 
weather life out very well." 

*' In daring to commit such cases to the 
public," says the benevolent and enthu^as- 
tic Beddoes, *• I feel that I am preparing a 
feast for those who resort to ridicule, if not 
as a test of truth, yet as the supreme delight 
of rational and immortal minds ; but I hope 
also to interest those whom no ludicrous ac- 
cessories can prevent ftt>m viewing with 
complacency the first awkward and unsteady 
advances towards an useful object*' 

A daughter of the celebrated Priestly 
having applied for advice: **In her case, to 
have placed the smallest reliance on medi- 
cine," ssys the doctor, *' would have been to 
encourage a fatal delusion ; and there only 
remained the choice between a sea-voyage 
and a constant residence with cowa She 
asked me which alternative I should prefer 
in her situation. I told her undoubtedly with 
cows." And she made the experiment un- 
der his direction. 

The stable provided ^ for this ladv was 
twenty-fourfeet long, fourteen foet widfe, and 
nine feet high. A space partitioned o% was 
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fliiffioie&t to contain a bed, a table, and allow 
a little room to mo^e about in. Ita floor, 
ibnned of rouffh boarda, waa raiaed a few 
incbea above toe eround of tfae stable. The 
windows were ifl^placed; Uiey ftced the 
north, on account of ihe convenience of 
commanicating with the house. They 
should have &ced the south. 

Two cows were placed in it for a month, 
and three cows for the remaining five months. 
There was a small stove in the part where 
Mra. Finch lay, which was used for two 
months^ for nearly half the day, but after- 
.wards only in extreaie frost, or on the room 
feeling damp« 

The temperature ^r two months was kept 
firom W*io65P, afterwards from 65p to 70^ 
hut in ffeoeral at 66^. The temperature was 
found best between the two latter temper- 
atures, and the air at a medium between ex- 
cessive damp and too dry heat of a stove. 
.The above lighted in the morning to dry a 
little of the moisture collected during the 
night, was pleaaantest to her feelinga Suc- 
eeanve generations of fliea were found to be 
a great nuiaance, and the cordage and other 
parts of the bed were speedily rotted. The 
vapors, however, gave nobody cold, nor did 
any attendant su^r from a longer or shorter 
continuance in a medium so much warmer 
than the external atmosphere. On the con- 
trary, one lady who paid many and long 
visits, bad her s;piptoma of chronic rheuma- 
tism much alleviated. 

The management of the cows was found 
to be a matter of some importance. For a 
. month or sax weeka they were allowed very 
little straw, nor was their standing cleaned; 
afterwards they bad plenty of straw, and 
their beds were kept toleraUv dry. Hay of 
the best quality and free from dust, was 
found preferable on all accounts, and straw 
that waa clean and dry. The cows were 
walered twice a day, but not so sparingly as 
they might have been. The better tl^ hay 
they were supplied with, the less water was 
necessary. Their horns were noisy, par- 
ticularly during the night ; on that account 
young cows without horns would have been 
more desiiable, and such as were young in 
•calf; and halters better than chains to tie 
tiiem with. 

Mr. Finch observed* that if the patient 
could have been on a low floor above the 
oows, many disagreeable circumstances 
would have been avoided. 

The e^t of their wet was all along 
nauseous to a stranger, but the feelings of 
the patient should alone be consulted. The 
genial warmth relieved oppression on the 
chest, took off restlessness, and produced a 
feeling the lady described by comparing it I 



to nourishment conveyed through the pores 
of the skin ; and so different were her feel- 
ings in the cow-bouse to what they were 
before, that ahe woald have been relnctant 
to have changed her apartm e n t for the night, 
however ahe might have wished a cleaner 
and more cheerful one for tfae day. After 
the first night, the air was, to use her own 
expression, btUsamic. 

In this she remained through autumn and 
winter, for six months, with three excep- 
tions. About a week after her entrance, 
she slept a night out of the cow-house, 
when the hectic symptoms and night sweats 
which had left her, returned. Six weeks 
afterwards, she lived for three days in an 
apartment three de^ees warmer than the 
cow-house. The ni^ht sweats did not re- 
turn until the third night, and her breathing 
became labGcious; instantaneous relief fcooE 
place on returning to the oow-house. On a 
subsequent removal for a week no relapse 
occurred. 

The efiect on the cows living in a climate 
at this temperature waa not oberved by the 
doctor, but it is pleasing to reflect that while 
alleviating human siwring, the second mo- 
thers of mankind were benefited them- 
selves. " A cow,*' says Anderson, '* to enjoy 
existence, requires a temperature not lower 
than 50 degrees, nor hifffatf than 70.*' But 
he sets one limit too.fow: a cow does not 
appear to feel pleasure in a climate under 60 
degrees; and we have. seen them in^a north- 
easterly wind [Mrefer a moist warm cow- 
house at 75 degrees, to one 10 degrees 
iJower. 

^ During the following winter, Mrs. Findi 
confined herself to an apartment heated ar- 
tificially by a stove; but she then said, '*! 
still prefer the atr of the cow-house to my 
warm room, although it is of a good siae^and 
lies to the sun.'^ 



Indian Corn. — We have more than once 
recently referred to the popularity which 
Indian corn, as an article of food, is attain- 
ing in Ibis country. It will prove, ere long, 
a valuable export The Government is most 
anxious that it should supersede, to a great 
extent, the potatoe amongst the laboring 
poor, and the recent scarcity of that escu- 
lent is favourable to its introduction. Car- 
goes of Indian corn are daily reaching the 
British ports from the United States^ and 
large quantities have been released from 
bond, duty free, under the Treasury order. 
Shops for its exclusive retail sale^ are being 
opened in many of the large townsi and the 
American mode of using it is generally 
adopted. — Liverpool TVmss. 
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Rom tin OaUlTaior* 

SnccessApl Gardening— Prodaoe of One 

Acie* 

Thv cmbiliijr of oiir soil is but partiftiljr 
aodentoQCi. With akilfnl BMmtfeineat, it 
maj be n»de to yieH greit bortbens and 
profitable retoHM,. where j^eod markets are 
available. A ^w daja 8ipce» a peiion — ^I 
am not allowed to gire bis name, for fear 
bis landlord will raise his rent ! — gave me 
Uia following as the prodoce of one acre of 
land within one imle of the capital, in 1845. 
The soil is a tenaeievs clay, and has been 
enkivated as a gaidea Ibr manjr yeais^ but 
never conaidereirreinarkable for its fortility. 

It most he remembered that prioes ranged 
high last year, which will aoeonat for the 
fveai ameont received for the articles^ via., 
m loiuid aoab^lmi 



100 faosh^ potatoes, sold at 4a 
32 do. com in the eaf» Ss. 
05- da onions, 4s^ 
Id 4o. carrots, 8a. 
3 ^ parsnepe^4a 
7 da beet8,ds. 

80O cabbages, Sa 

Horse radish, sdd for 

Fmh, sold for 

P^ fed on refose of garden. 



#50 00 


13 00 


82 50 


4 87 


400 


2 62 


24 00 


42 00 


10 00 


26 00 



•207 09 



^0 wanure was applied except what was 
made by {he pigs ; but the great produce is 
ascribed to toe use of oyster-shell lime, at 
an expense of one dollar and ^y cents per 
year for three year^. " It was wonderful," 
he says, "to see how the ground would 
heave and swell after every ram.". 

Lime, for agricultural purposes in this 
section, has not been very extensiveljr used. 
Judge Buel tried some experiments with the 
Helderbnrg stone lime, but could never per- 
ceive any beneficial results from its applica- 
tion, and therefore abandoned its use. Pro- 
bably if he had tried it in a clay soil, the 
results would have been di£^ent 

In Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 
lime has been pretty extensively used, and 
the lands have been nearly quadrupled in 
value in consequence. In advertising a 
form for sale, as a recommendation, the 
amount of \\me recently applied is particu- 
larly set forth, as well as the proximity of 
limestone. 

It is not generally known, I believe, that 
a kiln for burning oyster-shell lime has been 
erected within a few years in the south part 
of the city, by Mr. Warner & Sons, jvhere 
it is affi)rded at six cents per busbeL 



lam infonttodbytheproprietonthaltbenr 
sales have increased vasy considerably for 
the past year, and their futore prospect is 
quite flattering. Manjr of oar fonners have 
been earperimenting with hme, «m) appear 
well pleased with ito eperation. Soveial 
thoqsand bnshab have been taken down the 
river to enrich the sool, and it is hoped tint 
those who have tried it, whether suceessfol 
or unsQceeesfol, will eemmnnieale the ve- 
solts through the medium of the Cultivator, 
for the beaefitof otheia 

There is one foot thai has been comnMuii- 
cated to me, which is entirely aaw, in regaod 
to the action of Hme, and that 'is, ita erocta 
are greatest in a lime soil or lime regioo. 
Can oar ehemists aeeeont for thisi 

C. N. 



h&mukVB Amm. Hold, Albsajr, Ajtg^ laia 

Celebrated Oaks of England. 

Ws copv from an EInglish publication the 
following orief sketch of some of the most 
remarkable English oaks of which we have 
at present any record. It probably will be 
both curious and interesting to some of our 
readers. ' 

"The oldest oak in England is supposed 
to be the Parliament oak — from the tradition 
of Edward L, holding a parliament under 
its branches — in Clipstone Park, belonging 
to the Duke of Portland — this park being 
also the most ancient of the island ; it was 
a park before the conquest, mi Yi^^ sejized 
as such by the Conqueror. The tree issap- 
posed to be 500 years old. 

**The tallest oak in England was believed 
to be the property of the same nobleman; '\t 
was called the * Duke*s walking stick,' was 
biff her than Westminster Abbey, and stood 
till of late years. 

** The largest oah in this country is called 
Cal thorp Oak, Yorkshire; it measures 78 
foet in .circumference, wherQ the trunk 
meets the ground. 

" The • ^ee Shire Oak,' at Workshop, 
was so called from its covering part of the 
counties of York, Nottinghi^mt and Derby. 
It had the greatest expanse of any recorded 
in this island, drojppmg over 767 square 
yarda 

"The most productive oak was that of 
Gelonos, in Monmouthshire, feUed in 18101 
Its bark brought; 200 poundsi and it^. timber 
670 pounds. 

" In the mansion of Tredegar Park, Monr 
mouthshire, there is said tp be a room 42 
feet broad, and 227 feet long, the floor and 
wainscots, of which were the production q( 
a single oak tree, grown on the estate*"-^ 
Farmer ^ Mechanic. 
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Wky the BbisC cannot Compete with 
the West. 

Bt Col. T. J. Carkumaml, Bukq 6ik«. 

Haying spent toy early life in the State 
of Ohio, where the farmer ea^red so much 
for want of a market, before the days of 
Steamboats, canals, and railroads, and wit- 
nessed the immense changfe which these in- 
ventions and improvements have made in 
the wealth and prosperity of the West, by 
aflS)rdinff a ready market for the lighter and 
most vaiaable products of the soil, I confess 
I was surprised on taking up my residence 
on the North river, to find the formers here 
trying to compete with the great West in 
the same products, instead of turning their 
attention to the more bulky and perishable 
articles, for which they have a good market, 
and against which they may defy all West- 
ern competition. 

Now let us try my position mathemati- 
cally. And for that purpose, give a former 
on the Hudson river one hundred acres of 
the best arable land, at a cost of one hundred 
dollars per acre, and a Western former, say 
in Wisconsin, the same quantity at five dol- 
lars per acre — which is a full price for ara- 
ble lands in that country under improve- 
ment Now let each farm be located within 
the same distance from navigation, and al- 
low the expenses of seeding and gathering 
of crops to be the same, and let the whole 
premises east and west be put into wheat 

First, the eastern former must manure at 
an expense of at least ^ per acre, and if he 
is very fortunate he may raise 25 bushels 
per acre, or 2,500 bushels in all. This is 
cood for 500 barrels of flour. Take flour at 
%5 per barrel, and he has $2,500. Now de- 
duct ten cents per barrel for transportation, 
950. Now deduct the interest of cost of 
one hundred acres i700, and manuring 
9500, and you have Sl»250. 

Now let us look at the operations of the 
western former, who with the same labour, 
minus manuring, is sure of an average of 
thirty bushels per acre — say 3,000 — which 
IB equal to 600 barrels of flour ; deduct 91 
per barrel for freight, and at the same price 
m market he has 92,400; deduct interest on 
the cost of land 995, and he has 92,365 ; 
now deduct the proceeds of the eastern 
form, 91,250, from that of the west, 92,36^ 
and you have 91>115 balance in fovour of 
the western former, nearly the entire pro- 
ceeds of the eastern form. Our eastern 
former asks then what shall w,e do? Our 
fothers used to make fortunes in raising 
mini It is answered that your fothers 
lived in another age of the world, and were 
governed by circumst^pces; yoa see the 



progrees of the means of ttansportation-^ 
you see the enormous ^owth of the west— - 
you feel the competition of that quarter in 
the lighter articles — ^you also see the hi^ 
prices of bulky and perishable products in 
your market, without taking the advantage 
of such a state of thinga By perishaUe 
products, I mean potatoes, turnips, beets, 
carrots, cabbage, fruit, and all other vegeta- 
bles — ^together with fresh beef, mutton, 
pork, &c. 

Now let us cultivate a form on the North 
river, with some of these articles, all of 
which are about equally profitable. Sup- 
pose the same former should plant 50 acres 
in potatoes, and the same numoer in turnips, 
after manuring as for wheat The potatoe 
should produce 200 bushels per acre, 10,000 
bushel& These at three bushels to the bar- 
rel, are equal to 3,333 barrels, worth at least 
as many dollars in market, clear of freight 
Now your fifty acres of turnips dioold yield 
400 bushels per acre, 20,000 bushels, or 
6,666 barrels, worth half a dollar per barrel 
clear of fireight, 93f333; to which add the 
crop of potatoes 93,333, • and you have 
96,666. From this sum deduct mannrinjv 
and interest 91,200, and the balance u 
95,466 from one hundred acres. 

Now instead of marketing the turnips — 
which are a bulky article— let us adopt the 
European practice of purchasing stock in 
the interior of the country from the breed- 
ers, and fotten it for the market It has 
been demonstrated that sixty bushels of tur- 
nips, and six hundred weight of hay properly 
fed, will fotten ten sheep, or one cow, in the 
best manner for the shambles, in the space 
of two month& Sheep and cattle can be 

{>urchMed in the interior of the country, in 
ow condition, for half their market value 
when fottened. This process here, as well 
as abroad, will yield the former a liberal in- 
crease. 

On my late visit to Europe, I found that 
they adapted their business and products to 
their locations. In* districts at a distance 
from market, they raise grain and breed 
stock, while those more convenient turn 
their attention to growing vegetables and 
fotting stock; and it is to this practice alt 
making two professions, viz: fotting and 
breeding, that I attribute most of their suc- 
cess. £] forming, like every other business, 
a roan should never have ** too many irons 
in the fire at once,** some of them are liable 
to get burned. He who turns his attention 
either to one branch or the other, is the 
most likely to come out successful in the 
end. Who employs a physician to perform 
the duties of a surgeon, or a carpenter to 
build a briafc or stone wall? And with def« 
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eience I submit to intelligent fiirmera, whe- 
ther there is not as much difierence in tiie 
modes and rules of breeding ttock and fit- 
ting it, as in that of rainng grain and bul- 
bous roots 1 

It seems almost incredible to an American, 
that in many parts of Great Britain and 
France, the iarmers pay 920 per acre rent 
per annum, by the hundred acres, and yet 
they drive a thriving business, by adaptmjr 
their products to their locatioui and yet it 
seldom happens that similar articles are 
higher there than in the New York markets. 

I am inclined to think there is a mistaken 
opinion very general among our farmers, 
that they should produce at least as much of 
certain crops as they consume; as well may 
it be held, that ever? farmer should doctor 
his family, or plead his law, — when he can 
parcbase dieaper than produce, or rqj&lize a 
greater income by selling one thing and 
buying another, why not do sa 

M€ii ate ibe sport of dreuiniuneea, when 
dicomttaiieM ar» the tpoit of men. 

That fiu-mer must play a loosing game, 
who will not adapt his business to circum- 
slances and location. 

In connection with this subject we should 
not lose sight of the different breeds of stock. 
One is best adapted to the dairy and another 
to the shambles, but neither possesses both 
poperties in the highest degree. And while 
it is admitted that me Leicester, Southdown 
and Cheviot sheep are the best mutton breeds, 
yet I see our farmers trying to compete with 
the West in raising Merinos for wool. The 
Durham it is demonstrated is the best breed 
for beefi on account of its size and early ma- 
turity, and we are fatting and breeding dainr 
cattle, though we see the great West flood- 
ing the country with butter, cheese and fine 
wool. 

But in choosing breeds of stock in this 
country, I find great care must be taken; 
we have as much quackery in this line as 
in medicine. And this is one reason, I im- 
agine, why the best are not more esteemed 
by our farmers; the truth is, they are seldom 
met with in our quarter, though so many 
pofeas to have them, we are oflen led astray 
ny the name^ without having informed our- 
selves as to the true form or figure of these 
animals. 

I find we labour under another difficulty 
of quite a serious nature. The United 
States has a great variety of climate, vary- 
ing in many respects from that of Great 
Britain, in its products, the habits of the 
people, and modes of agriculture. These 
fiicts should be carefully considered by the 
American fitrmer; while I would give Eu- 



rope all the credit fyt her fine breeds of 
stock, I must insist that, aside from fatting 
and breeding, very little of her system of 
Arming is adapted to this country. AM yet 
most of our works on agricnUure are either 
reprinU or comfnlatuma of British publics- 
tiona I grant it is true in the main, •^that 
the modes and rales of culture which are 
successful in one place will be so in others^ 
provided we ado^ them to the varying con^ 
ditions of dinuUe and situation, but this 
adaptation seems to be the trouble or difil- 
culty we have to encounter, and hence the 
necessi^ of a system of our own. 

But while our fkrmers are in the habit of 
reading the penny news, instead of our ag* 
ricultural papers and quarterly reviews^ 
which may cost them from one to three 
dollars per annum, and are loosing as many 
hundreas by bad management, there is but 
little hope ior improvement 

Even England never woke up to this sub- 
ject, until George the III. turned fiirmer, 
and thereby mue it faekionable in that 
country — ** necessity is the mother of in- 
vention," and the time is not far distant 
when our farmers will realize the applica- 
tion. What gaye Bakewell his local im- 
mortality and wealth, but his genius in pro* 
ducing an improved breed of mutton sheep. 
Have our ftrmera less skill in this art? 

Let farmers consider that book-making in 
the present affe, both here and abroad, has 
become a trade of the printer. That au- 
thors think much less than they tDrite, and 
practice less than either. Therefore it is 
that tiieir works are of so little value to the 
practical man. 

I find on experiment, that the pumpkin is 
even a better feed for sheep than the turnip^ 
when run through the cutting machine, and 
every American farmer knows its utility in 
fiitting cattle, and that it may be ^own 
abuomntly in a field of com without injury 
to the crop. 

I hope soon, however, to see the day when 
our practical fiirmers in different sections of 
the country will perceive the importance of 
thinkinf and writing more on their prac- 
tice, with a view of seeking information 
and imparting knowledge to each other; by 
this means, and this only, we may soon ee- 
tablish an American system, however varied 
may be the climate, soil, or location.-~Am^ 
rican Quarterhf Journal of 

Dee. 19C1I, 1841 



HiLLT pastures with running waters, are 
better than meadows for the dairy: and cows 
should be driven gently from the pasture, not 
worried by dogs or unruly boys. 
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Adulteration (f Milk. 
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Atmieratioii oflKiik* 

The mbject of the adalteratioti of milk, 
was soitfe Ume vince investigated with^reat 
care, by M. Barrael ofParia Ahhoueli his 
observatioiiB were intended to apply only to 
the milk of that city, yet there is little doobt 
that they will also be ibond applicable^ in a 
greater or lees degree, to all krge towns 
and cities. He eommences in stating that 
M ttM&umenU fer ascertaining the pority 
of inilk, which are designed to attain this 
end by indicating differences in ite deaity 
or specific gravity, are inaoeuraie amd use- 
Us8. For on the one hand, pare milk differs 
much m Its density, accoidiag to the fodder 
^ used by the dairyman for his cows, the boty- ' 
raceous matter which imparts fewness of 
density, being made to prepandenttebysome 
kmds of food, and the caseous. port, whidi 
mcreases Its density, being mode preponder- 
ant by other kinds. And on the other hand, 
although water, the ordinary substaace with 
which mdk is adulterated by the dealers in 
the French metropolis, would alone caose a 
irreat dimmution of density, the dealen know 
very well how to prevent that efiect, and 
thereby render the aerometer or lactometer 
useless For this purpose it is onlyneces- 
sary to dissolve m the milk a littie suimr or 
sugar-candy, which is required at all events, 

"iTr i^,^?"^ ^® ^*^ ^"^ imparted to 
milk by diluting it with water. The result 

%^-.«"'J"®i« raquiries on the adulteimtion 
™ ^^^ ^° f *"«» was, that no positively 
noxious substance was, in any caS, found 
in It; that a common practice was to remove 
a considerable nortion of the cream, by al- 
lowing the milt to stand for a limited time, 

^ -lu *^.l»'»to *he remainder, or skim- 
med milk, with water, and to «ive it the ap- 
parent qualities of new milk by one or oUiot 
of the methods now to be mentioned. The 
opacity of the milk being moch diminished 
by the water, so that it acquired a bluish ap- 
H^T"!^^^ *V''"* ^« "«"al to correct 
«\^lt^ *? P»viously mixing wheat flour 
with the water with which the milk was 
adulterated. But. this deception was too 
obvwus to toe «l«es. Any ^rson,^en^ 
Sl^J^^'^f^'^^J^ ^ palateVcould detect 
'ifto.^l'*"^.^^ ^^^^^^ "»k; and besides, 
^L^^..^""^ '•^ ^ flow precipitated 
woS^.^*^* ^ ^*^ tnmsluceSt blSen^ 
was restored again to the milk. To prevent 

flour fn'?hr°T'lLi'*^ ^^^'^ *oifed the 

mak, and in this manner an opaque mixture 
was obtained, which retained ite opacity on 

&S!:, i^;5T ^^ ^« addiWthe 
pleated liqari had a flat taste, sngir or 

Bogar-candy mg dissolved in it, by which 



means the peculiar sweetness of tihe milk 
was nearly restored. This adulteration, 
however, bad become so easy of detoctioo 
by means of iodine, which renders a mix- 
ture of boiled flour and water blue by its 
action on the feeula of ^ the flour, that Bl. 
Barruel was m a belief that the fraud now 
described had been but little practised in 
Paris. Driven from this species of adulter^ 
ation, the dealers resort to anodier mode, so 
ingenious, that H. Bbrniel conceived they 
could not have discovered it without the aid 
of some scientific person. The method is 
80 simple and cheap, that ftor one franc — 
18| •cents— the opacity and colour of milk 
fflwr be imparted to fifteen quarts of water, 
and so far secret that no disagreeable taste 
can be detected. This is nothmg more than 
the employment of an emulsion of almondsL 
fer which some dealers, more greedy and 
less cautious than the rest, substituted hemp 
seed, which, however, is liable to impart* an 
acrid taste. By either of these means milk 
may be dilated to an indefinite eztest; and 
the only corrective required is a little sugar 
or su^TKMady, to remove the flat taste. A 
peculiar advantage possessed by the latter 
mode of adulteration over every other, is, 
that the vegetable animal matter, or vege- 
table albumen of the emulsion, by which 
the oil of almonds is held in suspension, is 
coa^rulated or curdled, precisely like casein, 
by the addition of acids. This mode dC 
adulteration, however, may be readily de- 
tected by the two fi)l]owing circumstances, 
viz.— the coagulum or curd, formed by acids 
in the mixture of milk and almond emulsion, 
OS compared with that formed in milk alone, 
is but a little more than one-half; and the 
focility with which, by kneading the coagu- 
lum with the fingers, oil may be squeezed 
out of the almond curd, while none exists in 
that of the milk alone. 

Another adulteration to which milk is 
subjected in Paris, is to add a small quantity 
of sub-carbonate of potash, or of soda, which 
saturatmg the acetic acid as it forms, pre- 
vents the coagulation or separation of curd ; 
and some of the dealers practise this with 
so much success as to gain the reputation of 
selling milk that never turns. Often when 
coagulation has taken place, they restore tho 
fluidity by a greater or less addition of one 
or the other of the fixed alkalies. The ace- 
tate of potash, or of soda, thus formed, has 
no injurious effect on health, and besides, 
milk naturally contains a small quantity of 
acetate of potash, but not an atom of free 
carbonated alkali Hence the detection of 
this mixture is evidently the most difficult 
of the processes recommended in the various 
adulterations mentioned in M. Barruera 
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paper. Indeed, a chemist aUme could cod- 
dnct it; while the two former modes may 
be easily performed by anv person of com- 
mon observation. — AgricuUuriiL 



r 



Beefl WBiOttt* 

Whatxvbb difference of opinion may ex- 
ist as regards the wisdom of the recent al- 
terations in the laws respecting grains there 
can be none as to the necessity of adapting 
ourselves to oar present oireumstances, and 
endeavouring to make the best of them. It 
18 a known fi|<^ that in high latitudes the 



growth of plants is very rapid. The burst 
of spripg, the splendor of summeri and the 
maturity and incipient decay of autumn* fol- 
low each other with a swiftness scarcely 
(n^ible. The grain sown to-daj, is, in 
very few weeks, ready for the sickle ; and 
tl^ higher the latitude where it can be 
made to grow, the shorter is the period it 
requires for its growth and ripening. Grain 
which has been grown in the extreme north, 
when used as seed in a southern country, 
jrives its first produce more speedily, ripening 
in a much shorter time, although at a second 
sowing it loses this quality. The foot has 
been recognized, and is acted upon pretty 
extensively in this country, it beiuf com- 
monly recommended to obtain seed from 
colder situatiops. thim. those in.wJiich it is 
intended to be sown. In Bweden grain is 
annually brought for seed from Tomeo, in 
the north of the gulf of Bothnia, and almost 
within the arctic circle — and sown in lands 
80 much exposed that the sowing time is 
thrown so late that com» excepting from 
seed thus obtained, has no time to ripen. 
Districts formerly on this account utterly 
barren, are thus rendered fruitful. Is it not 
then worth]^ of the consideration of some of 
oar enterprising agriculturists^ es|>ecially of 
those who occupy high cold districts, whe- 
ther they might not profitably iqaport their 
seed com from the noruiem Europeannations, 
apd thus, perhaps, obtain a harvest in Sep- 
tember, wnere now it is commonly thrown 
into October or November 1 With this re- 
source it might be found that wheat could 
be grown more extensively and more profit- 
ably than it is to the west of Sir Robert 
Peel^s line drawn from Southampton to In 
veqiosfc Gmrdemer^s Chramde, 



Mr. S. C. Ford gave an accoant of the 
progress of the potatoe disease. In some 
parts of Connecticut this sesson, he stated 
that some of the potatoes had become bard 
and tasteless at the time the vines were 
fresh and thrifty; and in other instances the 
vines and potatoes both decaved in a very 
few days. In some parts of this county the 
disease had made its appearance, suddenly 
destroyio^ the crop. In some instances a 
portion of the cron remained good, whilst 
the other had rotted, and had entirely disap- 
peared. 

Some remarks were made by Mr. Gowen 
on the subject, sustaining his opinion aa 
formerly given, attributing the cause of the 
disease to a particular state of the weather, 
inducing a second growth. He recommend- 
ed deep planting on dry soils, as the best 
and most likely means of avoiding the rot. 

Statements were given by Messrs. K. 
Smith, Eyre, Robert^ and others, on the 
subject, many of which were of a quite 
contradictory nature, causing much embar- 
rassment in forming an opinion as to the true 
cause of difficulty. 

Mr. Ford had applied two bushels of air 
slaked lime to each of his Newtown pippin 
apple trees, with great success; the quality 
of the fruit being greatly improved. Mr. 
Blackburn had noticed the same improve- 
ment in his fruit,. but had applied nojime. 
Extract from the minutes. 



A. CuEMBirr, Rec, Sec^ry. 
Fbiladelphia, Sept. 4tli, 1840. 



Pliiladelphia Agricultural Sooiety. 

A stATSD meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture was held 
on the 2Bd inst, — ^E. Smithy Vice-president, 
in the chair. 



Husaey^s Wheat Reaping Machine. 

To ike Editor of ike Ammwn Farmer: 

SiE, — ^I. have this year for the first time, 
purchased one of Uussey's Reaping Ma- 
chines—the smaller size, at $100. I have 
so oflen been disappointed in the too early 
purchase of new labour-saving and economi* 
cal inventions^ that in this instance I waited 
patiently, until it mi^ht have received the 
best impress of the mventor*s skill, and I 
am now gratified, after a fair and full expe* 
riment at my late harvest, to make the fol- 
lowing report of its performance, in common 
justice to the inventor, and for the eucou« 
ragement of those who have not yet availed 
themselves of its advantages. 

I have used the machine throughout my 
late harvest, and under very un&vourable 
weather, I have witnessed its expedition and 
general economy. The harvest was pro- 
longed by continued rains, and the machine 
was not worked any entire day, from that 
cause alone; but being desirous to know the 
extent of its daily operations I noted the 
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hours of beg-inning or finishing a lot of 
twelve and a half measured acres of heavy 
wheat, viz : from five o*c1ock to a quarter to 
four, that is, ten and three-quarter hours; 
breakfast and dinner time included, say 
about two hours, will leave eight and three- 
quarters working hours for the cutting of 
twelve and a half acres, or the rate of 
eighteen acres per day of thirteen workinp; 
hours, which is nearly the time in the mid- 
dle of Jane, when the work was done. 

I used with the machine, one pair of mules 
the whole of my harvest, about eight days, 
and without ainr apparent distress to them — 
this was done from the difSculty of breaking 
in any of them, they being all young, to 
bear the rattle of the machine in motion, 
and then too, though driven by two men, 
ran away with it, and luckily or surprisingly 
without injury to any person or thing — I had 
fbr a time, eight binders, but was compelled 
to add two others. It will be seen that I 
had a saving, by means of the machine, of 
twelve or fifteen dollars per day, fbr scythes- 
men's wages, besides their board, and the 
work was better done — ^the cost of binders, 
stookers, d&c, the same necessarily, in either 
ease, in the proportion of wheat cut 

I verily believe the amount of the seed 
wheat was saved by the superior perform- 
ance of the machine. 

I loaned the machine to a neighbour, who 
appreciates it as highly as I do. 

JoeBPH £. Muss. 

Anguftt, 184e. 



Selection of Seed Com* 

7b tiU Editor of ike American Fanntr: 

Dear Sir, — As the time approaches when 
the com crops should be gathered, I wish to 
suggest to each farmer who reads your paper^ 
and through them to every neighbour of 
their*s who may not read it, the necessity 
and advantage of selecting seed com in the 
fall, as they gather their crops of that great 
staple of our country. I wrote to our fnend, 
Mr. Skinner, a long letter on this subject 
some twenty odd years ago, which was pub- 
lished in his American Farmer, and soon 
thereafter distributed to many, some of my 
seed com, the increased product of which 
all acknowledfred, and some of them pro- 
fited considerably, no doubt, by the sugges- 
tions; and selling their seed com at high 
prices — Mr. fiaden, fbr instance: and some 
hve or six years ago, I again wrote a short 
note, also publish^ in the same paper. To 
the many who never saw those letters, who 
now read your paper, I Would advise, that 
in catting the tops oflT their com this fkll, to 



leave the top on those stalks having two or 
three fine ears, and which are very forward, 
and the shuck or husk dry and white, there- 
by showing their forwardnes& By the top, 
they can easily distinguish at gathering time 
the seed corn, and gather and house it to 
itself, and not take the shuck ofiT until plant- 
ing time in sprinff, keeping it until then se- 
cure from rats and vermin. And by contin- 
uing this process a few years, they will ma- 
terially increase their com crops, with so 
little trouble that no practical &rmer should 
fail to try it 

I have never known one to try it, who did 
not acknowledge its benefits and increased 
yield of com. Several have lately rode 
through my com crop, and every one ex- 
pressed his great surprise at seeing vastlj 
more stalks with four and five fine large 
ears on each, than they ever saw before; 
and not one in many dozens without two or 
three fine ears on them. I ask all to try it 
a fow years, and if not pleased with the re- 
sult, to discontinue it By this process they 
materially increase the product and increase 
its forwardness. I am fully satisfied from 
long experience, of the great advantage of 
reserving the best of many of our products 
for seed, and letting them grow fully ripe 
before harvesting; and earnestly recommend 
the same to all cultivators of the soil. 
In haste, your ob't servant, &c., 

Wk. Cook. 



Horse-fork for Unloading Hay* 

Wn yesterday witnessed, says the Trenton 
Daily News, the operation of tho labour-saT- 
ing contrivance described in the following 
communication. About one ton of bay was 
unloaded from the rack and stowed away in 
a high mow, in the short space of six min- 
utes—employing two men, a boy, and a 
horse. Mr. Abbott, in whose bam we wit- 
nessed the operation, informs us that it 
would employ twice the number of men one 
whole hour, to perform the same work by 
the old method. The fork is the invention 
of Mr. Garrett Brown, of Newtown, Bucks 
county, Penn, 

MoiriflTiUe, Jon* Mlh, UM. 

GviriTinini, — Supposing you ever ready 
to give publicity through your valuable 
paper, to any thing that will contribute to 
the benefit pf the farming part of the com- 
munity, and supposing they are not gene- 
rally aware of the utility, or even the exist- 
ence, of a machine,— shall I call iti — that 
is capable of pitching or discharging a larjge 
load of hay in the raort space of five min- 
utes, I will inform you or a case. It 
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nrts of a fcrk, rose, and two pulleys — ^the 
latter beioff attached to the rafters of the 
fauiiy and £e rope fiuBtened to the fork and 
pMwed thioDgh them and down to the floor, 
and by paann^f the end under a pulley-wheel 
and attaching a steady horse, one man may 
discharge a load of bay in the short space 
of time above mentioned, simply bjr placing 
the ihrk in the hay and directing it to the 
mow bv means of a rope attached to the end 
of the handle. Now this is no humbug, for 
I had the j^easure of seeing it in operation 
tonday. Our intelligent and enterprising 
neighbour, George B. Abbott, for the pur^ 
pose of showing the advantage and capabil- 
ity of it* stationed it in my barn, and dis- 
charged three loads in short order. Now I 
believe if any farmer who has much hay to 
gather, knowing the hard labour and time it 
requires to discbarge a load of hay, could 
bat see one in operation, he would not do 
long without one, as the cost is so small. 
Mr. Abbott thinks he can discharge with it, 
with ease, thirty or thirty-five tons in the 
course of the ailemoon, from two till six 
o'clock — ^the usual time allotted among farm- 
ers for hauling^— and I suppose by the hand 
fork the ordinary quantity would not exceed 
seven or eight; it would depend in some 
measure on the height of the mow. But 
with the horse fork, the height makes but 
little difference, or even the depth, for it is 
capable of placing the hay all over the mow, 
and thus dispense with the necessity of more 
than one person in the mow, and he only to 
tramp the hay down. 

Yours respectfully, W. E A. 

Wb ■boald be glad if fome of our friends who bare 
oaed this macbine for nnJoadlnf bay, would infbrm ua 
of its operation. Tbe editor bas not seen one at 



Prbbxbtatioii of Tomatobb. — The pow- 
der of tomatoes, presented at the exhibition 
of the Royal Society of Horticulture, of 
Paris, in July last, reminded us of a mode 
of preservation pointed out last year, by M. 
Viunorin. We think we ought to report it 
here. ** M. JuUien, President of the Society 
of Agriculture of^ Joigny, has pointed out to 
us a mode of preserving tomatoes for several 
jnonths. It consists in gathering at a late 
period, the fruit which has reached its full 
siae^ but which is yet green. Leave eight 
or ten inches of the stelk, and tie them in 
bunches of six or eight, taking away most 
of the leaves. These bunches are after- 
wards hung in an airy and dark place, where 
they will keep all wmter. When it is re- 
quired to use them, take the necessary num- 
ber of bunches and place them near the 



windows of a living room. Tbe fruit red- 
dens and ripens in a few da^s. This method 
suggested to us another, which will preserve 
them a shorter time, but which may also 
have its use. Green tomatoes, gathered the 
last of October, and set upon the latticed 
shelves of a well lighted fruit room, ripen 
there in succession; and at the moment 
when we write, such tomatoes have sup- 
plied our ccMisumption for nearly six weeks. 
They are deprived of their leaves, like the 
otherF, and eight or ten inches of stalk left 
upon them. — Kevue Horticote. 



Preminm Cows— Batter. 

In the Report of the Essex County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mass., we find the cows to 
which premiums were awarded, belonged to 
the native breed. The following is a state- 
ment of the [>rodnce of the cow receiving 
the first premium of the Society. She b^ 
longed to Henry Cressy, of Salem, and was 
six years old. She calved the 2l8t of May, 
and gave milk as follows : 

From 2l8t May to2lst June, 1,469 lbs. 4o2. 

2l6t June to 2l8t July, 1,264 

2l8t July to 2l8t Aug., 1,127 8 
2l6t Aug. to 2l8t Sep., 966 8 



Total, 



4,ei71bs. 4oz. 



It required nineteen pounds of this cow's 
milk to make one pound of butter. She was 
kept mostly on grass, but received during 
seven weeks two quarts of shorts per dav. 

The second premium was awarded 0^ 
VVamer Averill, of Ipswich. This cow was 
six years old, and gave on an average 
through four months, §5 pounds of milk per 
day. After she calved she received two 
quarts of meal per day for about six weeks: 
During September she received one quart 
of rye meal every night 

A seven-year old cow belonging to Wil- 
liam Williams, also received a premium. 
She calved Feb. 6th, 1845.. This calf was 
sold to the butcher for ten dollars when six 
weeks and three days old. After the calf 
was taken from her she gave from 14 to 15 

2uart8 of milk per day, for about four months, 
n September she gave 8 quarts per day. 
The first two weeu after she calved she 
gave 10 ooarts per day more than the calf 

could SUCK. 

Butter exhibited for premiums was in 
pound lumps, in tin cases or boxes, so con- 
structed that the whole was kept cool by 
lumps of ice in the centre box. 

The process for making the first premium 
butter was as follows: 

The milk was strained into tin pans, in 
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which H stood from 86 to 88 hoam It was 
then skimmed, and the cream wae then put 
into tin pails, standing on the bottom of the 
cellar. A little salt was pot into the pails 
before the cream, and stirred When cream 
was added. It was the practice to chum 
twice a week. The buttermilk is worked 
out hf hand, without the addition of water. 
The buttermilk being thoroughly worked 
out, the butter is immediately salted with 
one ounce of ground rock salt to the pound, 
and after twenty-four hours is reworked, 
packed in layers of five pounds each, and 
salt sprinkled between tbeoL 

The second premium butter--the process 
pursued was to strain the milk into tin pans, 
and place it in a cool stone cellar, where it 
Blood from 86 to 46 hours, when it was 
skimmed and the cream pot into stone pots. 
Churn twice a week. When churned, the 
buttermilk is drawn off, and the butter 
washed twice with cold water. A mixture 
of rock salt and sugar is used in the propor- 
tion of one-iburth pound of sugar and three- 
fourths pound of salt, and one ounce of the 
mixture used for every pound of butter. Af- 
ter twenty-four boors the butter was re- 
worked, and weighed in pound balls. The 
tin marketing boxes have ice coolers in the 
centre. 

The third premium butter was made as 
follows: The milk strained into tin pans 
and placed in a cool cellar. Previous to 
churning it is lowered into the well and 
cooled. It is then churned, after the chum 
is soaked over night in cold water. The 
fibtndall cylinder chum is recommended. 
Churning once a week. Buttermilk re- 
moved wholly by the huids, and is never 
rinsed with cold water. The next day it is 
worked into pound lumps for market It is 
salted with about three-fourths ounce of salt 
to the pound, to which is added some sugar 
and saltpetre. 

The murth premium butter was made as 
Ibllows : The milk was strained into pans in 
which it stands from 24 to 36 hours in a cel- 
lar ; the cream is kept in tin pails; churning 
performed once m four days in the early part 
of the season, and once a week in the latter 
part The cream is strained through a cloth 
into the churn. The time required tor churn- 
ing averages only seven minutes. The but- 
ter is put into an earthen pan and water 
added and repeated till the buttermilk is 
thoroughly rinsed from the butter, or until 
it returns colourless. The butter is then 
worked over. Then it is put into an earth- 
en pan and salted with one ounce of salt to 
a pound of butter. It is afterwards worked 
over again, piece by piece, and made into 
balls and pot into the cellar till sent to mar- 



ket One dow mad^ fhvm the 90Ch day ef 
May to the 20tfa day of September, 311 
pounds and two ounces of butter. 

The fifth premium butter was niade nneh 
as above, water was employed in fbrciBg 
Uie butter from the buttermilk. It was salt* 
ed with one ounce of salt and one-fburth 
ounce of loaf sugar to the pound.— A^eti- 
ean iluorterUf ihurtud. 



Irrigation. 
By J. J. TtfoMAii. 

Thb app4ioatien of water to the sorlkee 
of lands, for the promotion of vegetable 
growth, has been praotisedt in warn coun- 
tries, from the earliest agea Its indispen^ 
sably essential use in ancient iS|^pt» and the 
great benefits derived from its iotroduetisa 
at a later dajr into Italy, sufficiently estab- 
lished its eminent utility. But bein|f less 
necessary in the cooler and more moist cli- 
mate of Britain, it was aflerwards less oe- 
tensively practised in the sy^em of agrieul- 
ture which spread to the settlements of 
America. The summers of the northern 
and middle States, are equal in warmth to 
these of -northern and central Italy; but in 
copying the practice of ttgricoltere from 
England and Scotland, the wide diffisrence 
in the heat and dryness of summers has 
been too much forgotten. 

The great advantages resulting finon a 
due proportion of moisture in the soil, most 
be eyident to every one on a moment's re- 
flection. Who does not know that nearly 
all fiirm crops, during vigorons growth, are 
benefited by firequent showers? Who has 
not noticed the great diminution in the 
amount of pasture and hay, in potatoes, ruta 
bagas, and other &rm products, resulting 
from long continued or unusual drought! 
What farmer is ignorant of the fact that 
meadows and pastures in wet or moist situ- 
ations, or whicn are oconionally overflowsd 
by streams, are coyered with a growth of ^ 
herbage fkr heavier and more luxuriant than ' 
the dnninished products of dry and unwa- 
tered uplands? Who, then, can questno, 
that during the heat and drought of our sum- 
mers, not unfreouently ^quite severe, our 
root crops would oe greatly assisted in their 
growth, and our crops of grass double in 
weight, by artificial watering throush chan- 
nels spread over the surfoce of the mnd? 

There appears to be but very few exam- 
ples in this country, of well conducted and 
systematic irrigation. A few, however, have 
sufiiciently diown its adyantages. 

E. D. Andrews, of Pittsfard, N. Y., says: 
^ In the hilly coontij of Vermont, I owned 
a fiirm over which I carried tiie water of 



Has. 



Pin MaJsing.i^Tka Chumo Tirade. 



ft 0iiia11 Btrofttti in iittifcnl €1imiimm» inore 
thftn a mile. Lands that did not yield half 
a ton to the acre, were thus made at ooce 
to yield two tons ; by which means I added 
to my crop six or eight tons." £. Wilbur, 
formerly of Yates county, N. Y., while a 
resident of that county, watered, artificially, 
a very dry and unproductive seven acre lot, 
by means of side chaunels from a stream 
which passed through the centre. About 
one day's work was needed in arranging 
and ploQghiiig[ these furrows. "The cilect 
was such," said he, '^that it paid me a hun- 
dbred ibid for the seven aores* after the first 

fear. It produced for several years, while 
owned it, from two and a half to three 
tons of hay to the acre ; and the man I sold 
it to, told me last year that he hardly ever 
saw ouch grass — ^there was hardly room on 
the ground to make the hay after it was 
mowed." 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia irrigation 
has been occasionally practised. Permanent 
meadows are selected on the two facing 
alopes towards a stream, &om which the 
water is diverted by successive parallel 
chaaoeli^ caxried as high np the sides of 
the valley as the head of the water will ad- 
■Mt. Two- and a iialf tons of hay to the 
aore, are a common crop en lands thta 



Twenty years Mooe, it would not have fed 
a twentieth part of that number. 

Accidental instances often exhibit strong- 
ly the advantages of watering. 'In a meadow 
belonging to the writer, a part of the land 
was occasidially overflowed by a large 
stream ; another portion, of similar soil» was 
left dry. The watered portion was usually 
doable and sometimes triple in product; and 
so clear was the line of demarcation between 
these portions, Ihat high-water mark covdd 
be distinctly traced by the difierence in 

Sowth, at any time before cutting the ha^. 
eadows on the lower side of the Ena 
canal in Niagara coonty, were noticed last 
summer, when water had escaped from the 
canal) to be at least doable m growth in 
consequence ; and a farmer who allows the 
wash from the public road, during all rain% 
to pass upon his adjacent meadow, cute an* 
nually two and a half tons of hay to the 
acre. — N. Y. AgrieuUural TranMCtiamam 



A bfother of the writer, by spreading a 
BBsall stream over the sorface of his meadow, 
tripled at least the product from the land. 
A snoeessftil fitmer of western New York, 
by allowing the wash or liquid manure from 
a ham on elevated ground to spread over 
about five acres of meadow, cut from a part 
of it no less than five tons of dried hay. Dr. 
Klrtland, of Cleveland, savs that dunng the 
past parching season, a neld was made to 
produce two tons of hay to the acre, by 
t iming on it the wash of the vards and 
road, and the water from two small springs. 
He also sUtes that an intelligent fiumer 
purehassd a &rm consisting mostlv of barren 
side htU% a^d dry, sterile, sandy flats. ^ He 
diaooveied, with the eye of an engineer, 
that a stream of some sise might be turned 
ima a deep glen, by means <n a dam, and 
conduoted upon one side of the glen, so as 
to be accumulated upon the back part of the 
filfiD. FVom this pomt it discharges at plea- 
mn% upon diflbrent fields, in difierent direc- 
tions. It is an interesting spectacle to view 
his different dams and canals, and to see the 
brook discharging fi!om level to level, divid- 
ing and subdividing, over many acres, spread- 
ing fertility through all its varied meander- 
ings. At this time the farm sustains a fiock 
of 500 or 600 of the best Merino sheep. 



Pin MAXiim.^A Pin Mannfactory has 
been started at Cabotville. Benedict ^ 
Ball have in snccessfiil operation three ma- 
chines of their own invention for making 
the solid head pin, and one machine for 
sticking them on paper. They now make 
240 pins a minute in each machine, and 
calculate, when they have perfected some 
parts of their machine, to make 300 pins a 
minute, or with three machines 54,000 per 
hour. Their sticking machine has caused 
them some considerable labour to perfect 
They now stick 1200 pins per minute, the 
roll of paper rolling out to any len^h Aat 
may be desired, with a wider margm eveiy^ 
ten rows, where it should be divided into the 
common paper. 



Thb Guaso Tradb. — ^It appears from a 
statistical document on Guano, published by 
the Peruvian government, that in the ysa| 

1841, the first year of commerce in this 
manure, there were 6,125 tons exported flrom 
the coast of Peru in twenty-three shipsi In 
the following years the exportation was ooi>- 
siderably augmented. Thus, from the year 

1842, to the month of February of the pest 
year, 106 vessels left Peru widi about 82,000 
tons; of which 2,522 were exported to France 
in eight French vessels, SOO to the United 
Stetes, and 800 to Italy and Austria. The 
rest, nearly nine-tenths, took the direction 
,of England. 

Wb have an abundant season for for fruit 
Of peaches there has been an overflow. 
About the first week in this month, prices 
were extremely low. 



TO 



A ^rOUani WAiUwash^r^Editorial Mtices. Vol. XI. 



A BftiLUAHT Whitewash. — ** Take half 
a bushel of nice, unslaked lime,Blake it with 
boiling water, covering it during the process 
to keep in the steam. Strain the liquor 
through a fine sieve or strainer, and add to 
it a peck of clean salt, previously dissolved 
in warm water; three pounds of around rice, 
ffround to a thin paste and stirred and boiled 
not; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and a pound of clean glue, which 
has been previously dissolved by first soak- 
ing it well, and then hanging it over a slow 
fire, in a small kettle, withm a large one 
filled with water. Add five gfallons of hot 
water to the whole mixture; stir it well and 
let it stand a few days covered from the 
dirt It should be put on quite hot; for this 
purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a port- 
able furnace. It is said that about one pint 
of this mixture will cover a square yard 
upon the outside of a house, if properly ap- 
plied. Brushes more or leas small, may be 
used according to the neatness of the job 
required. It retains its brilliancy for many 
years. There is nothing of the kind that 
will compare with it either for inside or outp 
side walls." 



THE FARmCRS' CABINET, 

AND 

AMB&zoAir bbbb-boob:. 

Philadelphia, Ninth Month, 1846. 



Thc Philadelphia Boeiety for promotinf Agriculture, 
it will be remembered, holds ita Annaal Exhibition at 
the lUHnf-SuH Tavern, some three miles ft'om this 
city, on the Germantown road, on the 30th inst., and 
tlie ploughing match will take place the next day. A 
list of the premiums offered, &c, will be found in our 
No. fl>r the Seventh month last. We anticipate a large 
gathering of our friends, as well as a fine display of 
cattle, dkc, ttc 

Our Horticultural Society is busy in its preparations 
for the Exhibition which commences to*morrow, as 
does also the Annual Show of the New Castle County 
Agricultural Society, near Wilmington, Del. The 
New York State Society commences its Exhibition 
to-day at Auburn, and continues to*morrow and next 
day. 



Gbokok S. Applbtoh, No. 148 Chesnut street, has 
published for 1847, JBiverfbodjf'a Jtlmanuc and DtArg, 
which, besides the usual calender, list of the United 
States officers, Aic, has a diary with room for memo* 
randa for every day in the year. It is a very conveni- 
ent Almanac fbr the basiness man. We tbink it a 
mistake, not to have given the Dominical letter. It 
may often be made use of when an Almanac is not at 
hand. We have them constantly for sale, price 37| cts. 



Tan HortieQltucal Sodety of New Jersey wiU hold 
iu Annual Meeting and JExhibition at Princeton on 
the SSnd, 33cd, and S4tfa inst., when premiums will be 
awarded for a great variety of fruits, flowers^&c 



Wa refer our friends to the advertisement of Ezra 
Stokes. Catalogues of his trees may be obtained here, 
and orders forwarded to this office will be promptly at- 
tended to. 



Agrescy for the Pnrcliafle A Sale of 

IIPROTBD B£EEDS OF CATTLE h 8ISEP. 

Tbb subscriber takes this method of Informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 
Sept. 15th, 1846. 



FOR SALEi 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM, 

Nearly adjoining the city of AisiiapoUa; Maryliad, 
containing 350 acres of land, naturally of good quality, 
and during the last four years, I have had It Ug^ 
improved with clover, plaster, a a bee , line, and other 
mannrea to tlie amount of upwatdto of flAem iMndbed 
doUars. The fences and buildinga are all in good n- 
pair, and divided into ten departments, including one 
peach orchard, containing upwards of 1500 trees, in 
fine health of three summers' growth, and an apple 
orchard in foil bearing. About 150 acres of this land 
are covered with the best sort of building timber. 

I have a good wharf, where a large schooner can lie 
and receive or deliver produce. This form Is very 
pleasantly situated, high and dry, and about rolling 
enough to cast off extra rain water,— also has good 
spring water in several of the flelda. The buildings 
consist of a good dwelling, nearly new, two brick ser- 
vant tMuses, one house for the manager, two large to- 
bacco houses, 90 by 70 fo«t each, one is used for a bam; 
stabling, com, milk, and hen houses. From tiie above 
dwelling I can go to the Annapolis market in about 
fifteen minutes, where we have a tolenbly good mar- 
ket for hay, peaches, sweet potatoes, milk and butter. 
Of milk about tSOOO worth may be sold annually. 
Freight is cheap to Baltimore, which is an excellent 
market, with which we have daily intercourse, both 
by steam and otherwise. But few farms have the same 
opportunities of doing business to profit, being now ia 
good order to make money, and only on account of ad* 
vanced age, infirmities, and residing at a distance, am 
I induced to part with it. It will be sold cheap. Per- 
sons desirous of seeing the place, will please call on 
me, near Baltimore, Md., and I will go and show it. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Nurseryman. 

.tfMfiwC SSO.— 4t 
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TB£ES F(« 8AI.G. 

Tte Babicriber hu for nle at the Moant Laurel 
Nantry,— «flUbliebed bj J. Needles— An extensive ae* 
aortment of Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry Treee 
and Grape Vines. Also, a great variety of 

ORNAMEBTTAL AKD EVERGREEN TREES, 

Which are of the beet quality, and good rise for trana- 
planUng. Ofden left with Joeiah Tatum, No. 50, N. 
Foarth street, will be punctually attended to, where 
eAtaiogves may be proeorad. 

EZRA STOKES. 
MbmU Lamrtl, mcsr JMwravtewn, JV*. J., 
Xigkik eiMtA IStk, 1840. 



C^ SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The anlileet matter of wUcb, may correspond with the 
agricnitural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar fbr each insertion of ten lines 
or leas; and so in proportion ibr each additional line. 
Payment In advance. 



SSBD STOBSy 

No* 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Ckrrer, and other gram leeds ; flresb Peren oial 
Rye-grass, and Lncenie seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oate, North- 
ern aad other seed-corn. Aso, in season, Fkuit and 
Shade Trees. Gaidea and Bird seeds generally. Goa- 
Bo in parcels to suit porehasers. 

M. S. POWELL. 

PhUad., F^b., ISKS. tf. 



FOR SALE, 
▲T D. O. PROIimi 

Nc 19H MaarkH Street, Philaddpkia^ 

Com-Shellers in great variety, price fl'om $1 50 to 
•SO each; Hovey*s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant*s Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Hone-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills atUched; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Chums, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening. Right k, Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisAction in their operation. 



Tbs quantity of rain which fell in the 8th month, 
1848, was a little more than four inches and a quarter. 

4.97 inches. 
Psnii. HtepHai, fHk sis. 1st 



OOATSS' SSSD SToas; 

No. 49 Markel Street, 

FRESH TIMOTnT SEEB, 

Of varum* qualitie$,from good common teed to ike 
purest and finett that can he produced, 

TOGiniKit WITH A conri^m AsaotLrmmrr op 

0&A.88 8t, OiLRBBW SBSBS, 

Of the finest Quality and best Varieties.— Biid 
Se eds , 4kc. 

JOS. P. H. C0ATB8. 
Awcssssr to Oeurgt M Cbetm, 
Sept.^Uth, 1846. 



PHILADEIPHIA 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No.291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth StreeU, Philadelphm. 

The subscriber has Just received ftom Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Buggies. Nourse and Ma- 
son's improved Eagle, Subw>il and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens* Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement ; Grain 
Cradles, Ike.; an assortment of Ruggles. Nourse aad 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a lacfs assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Bay 
Cutters, Corn Sbellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Ac, to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 
May 15th. 1846. i jr. 



NEV7 

Hortienltnral and Igrieoltiinl Wm-bonsey 

84 Chetnut Street hdow Third, South eide» 

The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. fiUIST. 



OOAZi. 

Tm subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
careftiUy prepared for fkmily use, which he will Av- 
nish at the mntmi eesh prUei, on application at the 
office of the Farmers* Cabinet, v^ere samples of the 
diflbrent kinds and sixes may be seen. 

J06IAH TATUM. 
PkUaeJ^hia, Eighth uenth 15(11, 1816. 
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Wb keep on liaad at thii oflke, and will aupply oar 

friends with Agrieultaral works generally. Among 

which are 

THE FARMER'S ENCTCLOPEDIA, full- 

boand in leather; «*Prlee f3 80 

TOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. S, Skin- 
ner's very vaiuable Additions ; 9 00 

BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; S 00 



374 
37i 
50 



850 
350 
1 50 
50 
19S 



THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 

THE FARHER^S LAND MEASURER; 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 

Complete sets of the FARMERS* CABINET, 
half-bound, 10 vols. 

DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 

Downing's Fruits and FIruit Trees of America, 

SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS' Sc EMIGRANTS' HANDBOOK, 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

STAELB ECONOMY. 

BBVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUierrB' rose manual, 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURI8T, 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 
HANNAM'S Economy of IVaste Manures, 
LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 
«« FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri* 
culture. 

BnbscriplieiMi reeeived'fbr Colman*s Agrieultoral 
Tour-HMT single numbers sold. 

|C^ We are prepared to bind books to order. 



50 

00 

00 

00 
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25 
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GUANO. 

TwBirnr-nvB tone first quality lehaboe Guano, in 
bags or barrels, for sale in lou to suit purchasers, by 

8. ft J. J. ALLEN db CO., 

No. 7 Sonth Wharves, Snd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelpbia. 

October 15th, 1845. tf. 



A valoablo manure^-of the best quality, pteyned 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the oftce of the Fas» 
BBS* C^BuntT, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or ar 
the manuftictory, near the Penilentiary on OoateiP. 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, il 75 
per barrel, containing four busbele each. Any num- 
ber of barrels less than seven^fSaacb, or thirty-A*a 
cents a bushel. Ordet» flrom a diatuce, enelos. 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be psoapt 
ly attended to, by carefully dclivanug the baiiala ea 
board of such eoaveyanee as may be designated. 
The results on com and wheat have been geperaUy 
very satisftctory. Farmers to the south and in the 
interior, both of this State and of New Jersey, are 
invited to try iu We are now aUe to supply the de- 
mand for wheat. 

JOSAH TATUM. 
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THE FARJUJEAS' CABINET, 

IS PVBUSHBD KONTHLT BY 

JOSIAH TATDM. No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 



It is iesoed on the fifteenth of every month, in num 
bers of 33 octavo pages each. The subjecu will be 
illnsfrated by engravings, when they can be appropri 
ately introduced. 

Taaits.— One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven cofieth-^afable tn advanet. 

All sunscriptiOBs must commence at the htgiufiiitg 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes, \niey may be bad at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 



For seven dollars paid In advance, a eesiplcfsset of the 
work will be fhrnisned in numbers, including the 11th 
volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded bf 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 
the work may be obtained neatly ka^'bomnd and Ut- 
Urtd. Copies returned to the oflloe of publication, 
will also b« bound upon the same terms. 

By the deciiion of the Post Master General, the 
** Cabinet,** ii subject only to newspaper postage. To 
any Post ofllce within thirty miles of phila^phia, 
they will go ttw of charge. 



Josaph^Rakestraw, Printer. 
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er Tc>[.— ForcoiMliU(Hi(sHlHI|M(e 

SoIHbb, or Ho>M FmiUbk. 

TuE practice of aoiling stock prevtila to 
Bome, but not within mj obMrvation, to a 
great eirtent, in England. The soiling of 
stock, iniplieg the keeping of them in sta- 
blea or yard* all the season, and bringing to 
tbem green teed, when it is to be obtained, 
cut ft^b &om the fields. I have not been 
able to get that exact information on the 
aubiect which I should have desired ; a.nd 
pernapa it would be vain to look &>r it 

Work hones are almost nnivereally soiled 
in England upon clover, rjo gnus, rje, 
Tetdiee or tares, or r;e and vetches sown 
toother. These are sown expressly for 
tbiB parpoae. The horses are fVequeotlv 
kept Dpon them without anj addilionsi feed; 
bat when on the road, or when the larm 
work is severe, thej require grain of some 
sort in addition. 

Sheep, as I have befiire said, which 
a course of preparation for the market, and 
aometimea store sheep, especial I v those 

Cwt— Vol. XL— No. a 



which have lambs bjr their side, that are 
designed for market, are folded, and the 
tares cut green and couveyed to them, 
which may bo considered aa soiltnf^. A 
large stock on Lord Hatherton's admirablr 
mana^ farm at Teddeslev Park, in Sta^ 
fiirdshire, are soiled; and tfaeir good condi- 
tion evinced the excellent care which waa 
taken of them. In many cases, in small 
holdings, I have Ibund the system pursued 
with great succeas. On Lord Gosfbrd's es- 
tates in Ireland, under the judicious and ex- 
cellent care of Ur. Blncker, who has the 
superintendence, as he informed me, of se> 
veral hnndrads of tenants — such are the 
subdivisions of estates in that country, — I 
found that among man; of these small ten- 
ants he had introdaced the practice of soil- 
ing their cows. Several, whom I v* ' ' 



|erly they kept but 

, half-starved condition. 

j Ireland a 
for her capacitv of getting her o 

:by leaping hedge and ditch, and fiiraging 

lany where at her pleasure. Under a sjrs- 
tem of soiling, that branch of her education 
might well fe dispensed with, much to the 
advantage of the peace of the neighbour- 
hood.* 



; living 



• It I* not w (kt M IraliDd Uial vs n*ed |0 to C 
mm DoEorioui for (bog quliScaUdu. Wltbia I 
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That a great saving ef food is efiected by 
soilinc^, there can be no doubt; no one rates 
it at less than two to one ; many say that 
three animals, some assert with confidence 
that four animals, can be well kept upon the 
produce of land, if soiled, where not more 
than one could be kept if depastured. The 
difierence, undoubtedly, in this respect, is 
very great in favour of soiling ; but its ex- 
pediency upon the whole, in any given case, 
will be afifected by a variety of local circum- 
stances. 

The soiling of work horses on a farm is 
always to be advised. They require the 
most particular superintendence; but this 
can be given to them only when they are 
near at hand. They should be protected 
against those extreme chaAjPes of tempera- 
ture from which they are likely to soror if 
turned into a pasture at night after ft hard 
day*s work. They require to have their 
fbod ' prepared for and brought to them; 
otherwise much of the time which should be 
given to sleep and repose, is necessarily de- 
voted to obtaining their food; and a horse 
turned empty at night into a pasture, will 
be likely to pass a great part of that night 
in filling his stomach. The same remark 
applies also to working oxen. It is highly 
creditable to the English ftrmers that their 
work horses are attended to with the roost 

Krticular and faithful care, as to cleaning, 
tering, feeding, working, and watering. 
I have referred already to the practice of 
one distinguished farmer, who never allowed 
his horsee to be trimmed, or curried, or 
housed, against their inclination. He was 
of opinion, that nature, in this respect, was 
the beet guide ; and that she gave the ani- 
mals their thick and matted coat, in winter, 
when they required it, and it was therefore 
wrong to deprive them of it ; and in the 
spring she took equal care in divesting them 
of the covering, which then became oppres- 
sive and superauous. There may be some 
reason in this; but whenever I see either 
horses or men in this shaggy and wild-bear 
'condition,! cannot help thinking that nature 
may be somewhat improved upon. It can 
not be said of this farmer, however, that he 
did not give his horses the opportunity of 
sheltering themselves if 8o they chose ; for 
he had warm sheds and open stalls, most 
amply littered, to which they might have 
recourse at pleasure. This latter circum- 

known many, which turned into the highway by their 
owners, have become adepta in letting doum han^eatt- 
ing qfriden, and Uttpimg the ftnee, in search of what, 
no doubt, it aeemed obvious to them, they were sent 
forth to seek, and which, as their owners knew, they 
could certalsly not obtain on the bnre rond iide.^Bn.| 



stance, of leaving them loose, was a fbature 
in his management much to be commended; 
for it seems a great cruelty, though not an 
infrequent practice, to tie a haro-working 
horse in a close box or stall, with a short 
halter, where he cannot stretch himself, nor 
lie down but in a constrained position. 

Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable 
throughout England, as far as my observa- 
tion has extended, than the care and kind- 
ness bestowed upon the horses; excepting 
always the omnibus and cab horses in Lon- 
don,'^ who seem, like galley-slaves, to be 
sentenced to hard labour as a punishment, 
and the hunting horses, who, especially in 
what are called steeple chases, which are in 
fiict onl V trials of speed under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, are subjected to a 
severity of usage absolutely barbarous. I 
had th&j>leasure of enjoying the hospitality 
of a femilv of high rank, at whose residence 
forty or nfty carriage alid hunting hones 
were kept, imd where it was the custom for 
the principal members of the frmily, and 
their quests, to visit, by a covered passage 
way, the stables late in the evening, to see 
that everything was in order; that the 
grooms and their respective charges were 
m their places, and in proper condition; and 
that the noble animals, who contributed so 
essentially to their pleasure and comfort, 
were duly cared for. The establishment 
was a model of neatness and good manage- 
ment I have had the pleasure to find manv 
a ftirm stable, where the comfort and health 
of its occupants were provided for with a 
carefulness equally exemplary. I confess I 
never witnessed such kind, and only proper 
care bestowed upon these noble animals 
without, a strong desire that some other 
animals employed in the labour of the farm, 
certainly not less noble, and whose toil is 
equally severe, were the objects of a similar 
care and kindness. 

With respect to the soiling of sheep, it 
could rarely be practised on any extensive 
plan ; but the folding of sheep for fattening, 
and with a view to enrich the land in the 
fields, where the produce grows, which may 



* A similar observation applies to our cab and onui* 
bus horses in this city. Many of them look well, and 
five a food report of their owners aa<t drivers, while 
the muscular powers of others are obviously too se- 
verely taxed. This service is at best, very severe upon 
horses, and humanity as well as interest should prompt 
the bestowal of every care and attention in the case. 
These earriafes are— we suppose necessarily— made 
very heavy, and it should be remembered, that with a 
load of twelve to five and twenty frown persons, they 
require in their rapid motion, the expenditure of great 
Ibfce.— Bd, 
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be considered as one form of soiling, is ani- 
versally practised. Experiments have been 
made on the feeding of sheep entirely within 
a yard ; and the result, with respect to an 
eminent fbrmer in Yorkshire, whose estab- 
lishment I had the pleasure of visiting, 
seemed to show that much was ^ined by 
this process, inasmuch as the animals con- 
sumed a much less Quantity of food, in the 
proportion of 80 to 50, than animals which 
had a free range; but latter experiments, by 
other individuals, do not confirm these re- 
sults. Mr. Pusey, for example, states, that 
he ** k^pt ten Down lambs in a shed, and ten 
out of doors, weighing each lot regularly ; 
but found the gain of weight rather on the 
side of the lambs fed out of doors." It is 
extremely^ difficult to say why one experi- 
ment succeeds, and another of the same kind 
fiiils or gives an entirely different result; 
but this is a frequent occurrence, and re- 
quires us to draw conclusions from single or 
nrom few facts with extreme caution. We 
can presume to be confident only when 
these &cts are multiplied, and often repeat- 
ed under the same circumstances, and al- 
wavs with the same results. 

With respect to the soiling^ of cattle, it is 
the caae with some farmers uiat their calves 
are never turned into the field until they are 
a year old, and that many cattle may be said 
to be wholly reared in the stall. The fat 
stock, which are sent to the Smith field catp 
tle-^ow, and much of what is designed for 
the market, are kept altogether in the stalls 
or in loose boxes, as they are here termed. 

In regard to milch cows in the country, 
they are commonljT depastured; but in the 
large dairy establishments of London and 
its vicinity, they are wholly soiled. After 
being once placed in the stalls, they are 
never untied, excepting in some cases where 
ihej are loosened for the purpose of bein? 
watered, until their milk ceases to be sufio- 
cient to meet the expense of their keeping. 
Tbev are then frttened and sold to the 
butcher. The feed is cut and daily brought 
to them in a ^een state, sometimes from a 
considerable distance. In such a city, cows, 
if kept at all, must be kept in the house ; 
and during the season when green feed is 
attainaUe, it ia of course obtained, for its 
advantages in increasing the milk. 

Two great advantages of soiling cattle 
are, first, the increase of manure ; and se- 
cond, the keeping of more cattle on the 
same land. 

The increase of manure from soiling is 
very &r beyond what would be supposed by 
any one not experienced. Where proper 
provision is made for this purpose, all the 
manure of the animals is saved, instead of 



being left and scattered either on the road 
side, or in the fields, to be dried up by the 
sun, or washed away by the rain ; and it is 
at hand to be applied as the farmer shall 
choose. It gives him an opportunity of con- 
verting all his long litter, and the straw of 
his farm, into the most valuable of manure, 
by using It as an absorbent for a large 
amount of the liquid portions of the excre- 
ments of his cattle. It afibrds him likewise 
the power, by properly-constructed gutters 
and tanks, of saving his liquid manure — the 
best portion, if well managed, and according 
to the estimation of many eminent farmers, 
compared with the solid portions of the ma- 
nure, in point of value, full two to one. 

The next great advantage of soiling is 
the increased stock which may be kept upon 
the same land. From the various facts 
which have come under my observation, 
where the soil is carefully and judiciously 
cultivated, and duly manured, and a proper 
rotation observed, I believe that on land un- 
der artificial grass or esculent crops, three 
animals may oe soiled where one only is 
now grazed. I believe this may be done 
with equal or superior advantage to the 
health and thrift of the animals, and that, in 
most cases, the increase of valuable manure 
obtained in this way, will much more than 
pay for any extraordinary trouble of attend- 
ance. 

Another advantage is in the saving of in- 
terior fences upon a farm. Where cattle 
are kept constantly in barns or yards, the 
necessity of enclosures is of course done 
away; and separate from the saving of ex- 
pense in the case, the convenience of culti- 
vating in long lines and open fields, the 
saving of land, and the superior neatness of 
the cultivation, are great and obvious advan- 
ta£m 

The trouble of cutting and carrying the 
fodder for a large stock, presents to many 
persons an insuperable objection to soiling. 
This, however, must depend on local cir^ 
cumstances, which every farmer must take 
into consideration for himself. Without 
doubt, in some cases it might be such as to 
render the experiment ineligible. The diffi- 
culty of finding a supply of green feed suf- 
ficiently early in the spring, is likewise 
made an objection. This may be an objec- 
tion in many localities; but in England pro- 
per, where an ample supply of Swedish tur- 
nips, carrots, and mangel-wurzel, are grown, 
and where winter vetches, rye, Italian rye 
grass, and lucerne, afibrd an early cutting, 
this objection does not apply. It has been 
objected that cows soiled will not give so 
much milk as when grazed; on the other 
hand, the testimony of some individuals 
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with whom I have become acquaiDted, e8> 
tablishes the contrary. At Teddesley, in 
Staffordshire, where a large stock is soiled, 
the opinion is, that the cows do not give so 
much milk as when grazed. At Glasnevin, 
Ireland, the opinion of the intelligent super- 
intendent of that establishment is, that their 
production of milk under the soiling system 
18 much greater than when grazed. In a 
trial lately reported upon the comparative 
advantages of feeding cows with malt or 
barley, and other articles of food, it was 
fiMina that, upon being taken from the fields 
to the stalls, the miik of these cows was 
considerably increased. It is difficult to 
make a coipparison in the case upon which 
the matter may be confidently determined. 
The quality of milk must, to a degree, de- 
pend upon the nature, and its quantity upon 
the supply, of the food which the animal re- 
ceives. Home animals naturally and consti- 
tutionally, firom peculiarities or circumstances 
which have never yet been explained, secrete 
milk of a much richer quality than others. 
The Aldemey or Guernsey cows are remark- 
able examples of this kind, their milk being 
much richer than that of any other breed of 
cows known. Yet that the quality of the 
milk is not wholly constitutional, but depends 
to a considerable degree upon the nature of 
the ftx)d on which the cow is fed, is well es- 
tablished. Its quantity, of course, depends 
upon the supply of food which the' animal 
receives. It seems to be determined by ex- 
periments which have been made here, that, 
of all food, grass fed green will produce the 
largest secretions of milk. It is found, like- 
wise, by experiment, that in order to the 
largest secretions of milk, the temperature 
in which the animal is placed must be com- 
fortable; she must be free from external 
annoyances; and she must be **at ease in 
her mind." These things being eaual, it is 
not easy to see why, under an ample supply 
of firesh grass eaten with a good appetite, 
there should not be an equal production of 
milk in the stall, as in the pasture. — Col- 
fnan's Tour, 

For the Fumen* Csbinet. 
The Potatoe* 

Mb. Editor, — In your last No. I notice 
an article on the Potatoe, relating to the 
cause and cure of its disease, firom your cor- 
respondent, D. W. Belisle. 

I am sorry to be obliged to differ firom that 
gentleman on many points laid down in his 
letter. I regret this the more, fi-om the ikct 
that I am proud to number him amon£[ my 
acquaintances. But his views are so affer- 
ent firom those of our standard a^icultural 
chemists and vegetable physiologists, and so 



little sustained by experience; and withal, 
so liable to lead to error, that I cannot allow 
myself to remain silent 

He says that the vegetable sap contains 
*' charcoal, hydrogen, and oxygen, and they 
embrace all the alkalies that the vegetable 
derives from the earth." As the vegetable 
derives all its alkalies from the earth, Mr. 
Belisle would have us believe that ** char- 
coal, hydrogen, and oxygen," contain a great 
deal of alkali, for many vegetables contain 
much of this material. Now hydrogen and 
oxjrgen are pure elements, and so mr from 
being alkaline in their nature, they, in com- 
bination with other substances, go to form 
acidst which are directly opposite in their 
nature to alkalies. 

As to charcoal, it does, when fresh, supply 
a very small quantity of silicate of potash, 
but the alkaline principle is very far from 
being sufiicient for most plants, even when 
tHey grow in a bed of charcoal; but4o talk 
of clmrcoal supplying vegetables with aU 
their alkalies, is to lay aside chemistry and 
experience. What ftrmer does not know 
that most of his land has little or no char- 
coal in it, and yet his plants grow finely and 
are productive. 

Again, Dr. Liebig holds forth the idea in 
his Agricultural Chemifitry, that vegetables 
cannot absorb so coarse a compound as char- 
coal ; and, indeed, it is difficult to perceive 
how charcoal could pass through the minute 
pores of vegetables — it being recollected 
that the vegetable has no teeth to chew the 
charcoal fine enough for its purpose. In all 
our works on this subject that I have exam- 
ined, I do not see that any of the botanical 
nor chemical students, before Mr. Belisle, 
have been able to discover this charcoal in 
the sap. I am, therefore, induced to believe 
that he is mistaken in bis views in this re- 
spect, as in that of " hydrogen and oxygen** 
yielding alkalies to the vegetable. 

Your correspondent says that ammonia 
rises from the manure, is absorbed by the 
plant, and immediately afler mingling with 
the secretions of the plant, poisons it, and 
then, *' and not till then, does the plant un- 
derTO any decomposition whatever." If that 
be the case, how is it that the plant grows 
luxuriantly until the latter part of Julyor 
August, apparently in excellent health. The 
ammonia commences rising from the hill as 
soon soon as the manure is placed there, and 
is absorbed by the leaves of the plant as soon 
as the plant has leaves to absorb it, yet, for 
months after, the plant is not affected by it 
IIow is this? There must be some^inff 
wrong here— experience fails to agree with 
your correspondent, and the fiicts of the 
case do not sustain him. 
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Bat we come to the most important part 
of the commanication alluded to above, viz : 
the remedy for the dreadful disease which 
is DOW destroying the potatoe crop. Mr. 
Belisle's own words are, **The remedy is 
this : When a farmer sees his potatoe tops 
thus withering, he should lose no time in 
mowing them off helow the blight, and by 
this means he will save his crop.*' There 
is no doubt that under fiivourable circum- 
stances, cutting off the tops will prevent 
the disease, but the crop must be shortened, 
and the potatoes rendered not fit for use, or 
at least they will be lessened in nutritive 
matter. If Mr. Belisle will call on me I 
will show him potatoes that were perfectly 
healthy when they were dug up, but after 
remaining up a few days, became diseased, 
and are now rapidly rotting. Now at the 
time these became diseased they had no 
tops to cut ofl^ consequently the tops did not 
cause the disease, and ** the remedy" could 
not be used. I will also show him a portion 
of those potatoes which had commenced 
lottingt but which I have stopped from rot- 
ting; and if he will remain with me long 
enough — say two noonths — I will take others 
of those half'Totten potatoes and stop the rot 
immediately, and the potatoe shall be in ex- 
cellent order for planting, or for domestic 
purposes. And I will guarantee that the 
entire cost of stopping the disease and re- 
storing the vegetable to health, shall not be 
more than twelve and a half cents per bushel 
— at anv rate I am prepared to take a few 
hundred thousand bushels at that rate of 
chars^e for my services, if I stop the disease ; 
if I do not, I will charge nothing. 

If Mr. B. had said that his process was 
** a remedy,** I should not so much object ; 
hut to say that it, and it only, is " the reme- 
dy,^ I must beg leave to put in my protest. 
I i^ould like to say more of this gentleman's 
views, but my article 1ms grown to a much 
greater length than I had at first intended 
to make it, and must therefore close it. 

Chjbmico. 

Wllketbaire, Pa., October Itt, 1846. 



The Noisette or Ckampner Rose* 

Rosa Champneyana. 

Perhaps no new roses ever excited more 
attention than the two varieties which were 
first produced of this interesting fomily. 
When first received in France, the Parisian 
amateurs were enraptured with it, its habits 
being so peculiar and distinct firom every 
other class. The origin of the first varie- 
ties of this remarkable group, has been an- 
nounced erroneously to the world by various 
writers. The original variety is the Champ- 



ney Rose, or Champiiey*s Pink Cluster, a 
rose long well known and very widely dif> 
fused. It was raised from seed by the 
late John Champney, Esq., of Charleston, 
S. C, an eminent and most liberal votary of 
Flora, fh>m the seed of the White Musk 
Rose, or Rosa Moschata, fertilized by the 
old Blush China, and as he had been for a 
long period in constant correspondence with 
the late William Prince, he most kindly 
presented him with two tubs, each contain- 
ing six plants, grown firom cuttings of the 
original plant From these an immense 
number were propagated and sent to Eng- 
land and France. The old Bhtsh Noisetie 
Rose was a few years after raised by PhO- 
lippe Noisette from the seed of the Champ' 
ney Rose^ and this he sent to his brother 
Louis Noisette, of Paris, under the name of 
the Noisette Rose. It is more double than 
its parent, and of much more dwarf and 
compact growth ; the flowers in very large 
dense panicles. The old Chamnney's Pink 
Cluster^ although not full doimle, is still 
quite a favourite for its rapid growth, its ap- 
propriateness for pillars and other climbing 
positions, and for tne profusion of its flowers^ 
which are in large panicles much more dif- 
fuse than the preceding variety. The sub- 
sequent varieties have been produced from 
both the primitive ones I have named, but 
as the Champney rose produces seeds far 
more abundantly than the Blush Noisette, it 
has doubtless been the parent of much the 
greater number. 

To develope the beauties and admirable 
qualities of the Noisette Roses, proper at- 
tention must be paid to their culture; ^e 
soil must be warm, dry at the bottom, and 
well mellowed and enriched with old well- 
rotted manure, or black mould fVom the 
woods to the depth of two feet;. they will 
not flourish in a wet soil, and if the location 
is either a wet or heav^ soil, a quantity of 
sand must be mixed with it sufficiently to 
lighten it, and render it completely perme- 
able, so as to allow of the free passage of 
all rains through it 

The perfume of the Musk Rose is very 
apparent: its tendency to bloom in large 
clusters also shows its affinity to that old 
and very remarkable rose, but since its in- 
troduction to France so many seedlings have 
been raised from it, and so many of these are 
evidently hybrids of the Tea-scented and 
other roses, that some of the roses called 
Noisetten, have almost lost the characters of 
the group; for, in proportion as the size of 
the flowers have been increased by hvbrid- 
izing, their clustering tendency ana the 
numoer of them in one corymb has been di- 
minbhed. — Princess Manual of Roses, 
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C^ochI Hoiuewifery and Eril. 

Bt TaoMAa Tomsk. 

Dl huswifery lieth 
Till nine of the clock : 

Good huswifery trieth 
To rise with the cock. 

HI huswifery trusteth 
To him and to her: 

Good huswifeij lusteth 
Herself for to stir. 

ni huswifery careth 
For this oor for that: 

Good huswifery spareth 
For fear ye wot what 

111 huswifery pricketh 
Herself up in pride : 

Good huBwirery tricketh 
Her house as a bride. 

Ill huswifery one thing 
Or other must crave : 

Good huswifery nothing 
But needful will have. 

Ill huswifery moveth 
With gossip to spend : 

Good huswifery loveth 
Her household to tend. 

Ill huswifery brooketh 
Mad toys in her head : 

Good huswifery looketh 
That all things be fed. 

Ill huswifery bringeth 
A shilling to naught : 

Good huswifery singeth — 
Her coffers fbll naught 

HI huswifery rendeth. 
And casteth aside : 

Good huswifery mendc^, 
Else would it go wide. 

Ill huswifery craveth 
In secret to borrow : 

Good huswifery saveth 
To-day, for to-morrow. 

Ill huswifery pineth. 
Not having to eat: 

Good huswifery dineth 
With plenty of meat 



TlM Mvstard Plant* 

The following paragraph is found ia an Addreaa de- 
livered by Jacob Green in Albany, in 1814, before the 
-Society for the Promotion of Useftil Arte. In conflrm- 



ation of the sentiment there ezpreaaed more than tliirty 
years ago, that this plant '* might yield no trifling |Hro- 
fit to the American cultivator,'* we would refer to the 
90th page of our last volume, where the account of a 
crop raised by J. H. Parmlee, of Ohio, is given by C. J. 
Fell Sl Brother, of this city.— Eo. 

Thb Sinapis, or Mustard, is a plant which 
might yield no trifling profit to the American 
cultivator. Small clusters of it are seen 
growing in our fields and gardens; but whe- 
ther it 18 a native of the country, or merely 
the fruit of chance, I am not able to' deter- 
mine, fn some catalogues, however, it is 
marked as an exotic; but our climate is con* 
genial to its habit, and almost every soil is 
adapted to its growth. A gentleman from 
Orange county, in this State, has informed 
me, that he collected from half an acre c^ 
but tolerable land, fourteen bushels of the 
seed, which he believed equal in quality to 
that of the Sinapis Arvensis, commonly known 
by the name of Durham mustard. There 
are many species of this herb, but it would 
be well for the cultivator to confine his at- 
tention to the one just mentioned, the seed 
of which is more abundant and of a better 
quality than in the other kinds. The hif h 
price given for imported mustard, and the 
facility with which it can be raised, induce 
a belief that fiirmers generally might find 
their account in making it an article of cul- 
ture and traffic. 



Tal«e of Smoke* 

A late number of the British Quarterly Review, has 
the following statement. Ingenuity and a disposition 
to turn every thing to account, sometimes bring about 
curious results. A great deal that is now abandoned 
as useless, will one day be made subservient to our 
wants, and perhaps become important agents in min- 
istering to our pleasures.— Ed. 

Tm British Quarterly Review for March, 
contains the following paragraph : 

"A striking instance of economical talent 
came to our knowledg^e in the District of 
Alston Moor. From the smelting earths of 
one * house* an arched tunnel conducts the 
smoke to an outlet at a distance from the 
works, in a waste spot, where no one can 
complain of it The gathering matter or 
*fume* resulting from the passage of the 
smoke, is annually submitted to a process, 
by which, at that time, it vielded enough to 
pay for the construction of^^the chimney. A 
similar tunnel chimney, three miles in 
length, was erecting at Allendale. Its 
fume will yield thousands of pounds sterling 
per annum. In this case smoke does not 
end in smoke.*^ 
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Imported Stock* 

Tib following description, &e., of the stoek reeeatiy 
imported by tlie Maaeacluisetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture, ie written by E. Phinney, one of tbe sc- 
tive' oflkere of that Society, and we copy from tbe 
fkrwun* Lkhrary. It will be read with much interest, 
and we cannot but commend the public spirit of our 
eastern friends.— Bd. 

Thb trustees, with an honest desire of 
promoting the interests of agricnlture and 
improvement in the various branches of ru- 
ral economy, had, hr many years, devoted 
the income of tbe Society^s rands to premi- 
ums on the best cultivated farms, on the va- 
rious kinds of fiurm produce, farm stock, and 
to such other objects as the^ believed best 
calculated to promote the interest of the 
great body of fanners. Of the effect of 
Uieir labours, the public can the best judge. 

It seemed to the trustees that very little 
progress had been made, particularly in the 
dairy stock of the country. They could 
point to no particular object, no decided 
mark of improvement or permanent change, 
upon which the future and progressive im- 
provement of our dairy stock could, with 
any certainty, be calculated. 

Thousands of dollars have been offered 
and awarded in premiums for the best milch 
cows within the commonwealth, during the 
last twenty years, snd, as appeared to the 
trustees, to very Utile benefit. Whoever 
has attended our cattle shows will have oc- 
casionally met with a cow remarkable for 
her miikmg properties, which the fortunate 
owner purchased from some drove. This 
mecidental cow is exhibited at the cattle 
show; well authenticated proofs of her great 
yield of milk or butter are produced; the 
owner takes the highest prize, and puts the 
money into his pocket; the calf is sold to 
the butcher; ana the cow the next year is 
pot into the beef barrel. And this has been 
the b^inaing and the end of most of the 
native cows to which the highest prizes 
have been awarded. The writer knows not 
a single instance where the oflbpring of any 
one of these high-premium native cows has 
inherited the valuable properties of the dam 
in a sufficient degree to induce the owner 
to raise it, with &e exception, perhaps, of 
the famous Groton cow, whose descendants, 
in the hands of Colonel Jaques, mi^ht have 
added greatly to the value of our dairy stock, 
had the Colonel possessed the means of car- 
rying out his plans; and, in this instance, 
the valuable properties of the dam were 
transmitted to the progeny solely bv the 
means of crossing with the pure breea of a 
foreign stock. The cautious fiirmer will not 
. mn Uie risk, nor incur the expense, of rais> 



ing a calf from stock, of the origin of which, 
and of the blood of the various breeds that 
runs in the veins of his favourite cow, he 
knows nothing. Acting from a belief in the 
truth of the old adage, which has been taught 
him from his youSi upward, that "a good 
cow may have a bad calf,** he can have no 
assurance that the descendant of his native 
cow will not take its character from, and 
inherit the inferior properties o( some near 
or more remote ancestor. He had rather 
take his chance in the next drove that comes 
along, knowing that he shall at least avoid 
the expense and trouble of rearing a calf 
upon whose good properties he can make no 
certain calculation. Now it will hardly be 
pretended that the ofiering and awarding of 
premiums ibr this description of cows has, 
or ever will have, tbe efiect to improve the 
dainr stock of tbe country. 

The writer wonld by no means de- 
tract from the value of these accidentally 
good cows, the natives of the country. 
There are, no doubt, to be fbund among the 
farmers of Massachusetts, roan v cows of na^ 
tive origin, possessing as valuable properties 
for all purposes, except for breeding, as any 
that can be imported from abroad. And they 
are not without their value as breeders, 
where they and their descendants may be 
crossed with the pure blood of some long 
and well establishcNd race of foreign animals. 
In this way we may chance to perpetuate 
the rare qualities of onr native cows, united 
with the with the well established traits of 
charactet of the imported stock. 

It may be contended that we need not the 
aid of foreign stock to raise op one of the 
best breeds of cattle in tbe world. This 
may be true; but who will undertake iti 
What individual fiirmer has the patience,, 
the skill, the intelligence, and the capital,, 
to engage in a task that will require roanjr 
years and much capital to bring to any coo-- 
siderable degree of perfection ? And where- 
would be the propriety or the economy of 
undertaking a work of this kind, when, by 
a little extra expense at the commencement,, 
we may find the work already done to our 
hands? 

Many fiirmers in this part of the country,, 
though depending principally for their in- 
come upon their milch cows, are not aware, 
it is apprehended, of the small produce de* 
rived from tliem; and would, no doubt, be 
surprised on learning that their cows gene- 
rally do not yield an average daily prodnce- 
of more than two to four quarts of milk 
for the year. 

The average price of milk for the year» 
when drawn from the cow, will not exceed, 
tlffee cents per quart, either for the purposes- 
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of mana&cturing into butter or cheese, or 
to sell in the market Let the farmer set 
off the ezpenae of keeping against his six 
or twelve cents a day income from bis seve- 
ral cows, and be will see but a small chance 
oi acquiring wealth from the income of his 
dairy. But let him have a stock that, with 
the same keeping, will yield a daily average 

Produce of six or eight quarts of milk, and 
e will find the produce of bis dairy, which 
before save him hardly enough to pa^ for 
the fe^ of bis cows, now a&rding him a 
nei profit, which will more than meet the 
extra expense which be may incur in the 
purchase of his improved breed of cows. 

It m&Y ^ fl^id ^^ the expense of keep- 
ing the improved breed will be greater than 
that of the native cows. This may or may 
not be the case. But the question with the 
farmer should not be, which will require the 
' most food 1 bat rather, which will give the 
greatest net profit on what they consume? 
It is the greatest capacity which the animal 
possesses of converting her food to milk, 
which ought, in the estimation of the judi- 
cious &rmer, to constitute her relative value. 

It was widi a view of introducing among 
our farmers a dairy stock that should, with 
proper care and management, remunerate, 
and more than remunerate, the expense of 
keeping, that the trustees were induced to 
appropriate so considerable a sum to this 
object 

What they have now done forms but a 
nucleus or starting point, from which, with 
the aid and countenance of a liberal public, 
they hope in due time to difiuse among the 
fiirmers of Massachusetts, not only an im- 
proved race of animals, but also an ambition 
to excel in everything that relates to this 
important branch of rural economy. 

The breeds of cattle which the trustees be- 
lieved, under all the circumstances, to be best 
adapted to this country, best calculated to 
promote the object they had in view, and to 
subserve the wishes and wants of Uie fiirmer, 
were the Ayrshire and North Devon. 

The Ayrshire cows have been, for nearly 
or quite a century, distinguished as deep 
milkers, and at the same time are known to 
be a hardy, mild-tempered, and docile race, 
easily kept with a disposition to fatten when 
not m milk, and having a capacity of con- 
verting their food to milk beyond that pos- 
sessed by any other breed of cows in Great 
Britain. 

The venerable Aiton, wbo may be justly 
styled the pkmeer and champion of improved 
husbandry in Scotland, and particularly of 
that branch which relates to dairy stock, 
says: ** The Ayrshires are the most improved 
breed of cattle to be found in the island, not 



only for the dairy, in which they have no 
parallel, under similar circumstances, but 
also in foeding for the shamblea They are, 
in fiict, a breed of cows that have, by judi- 
cious selection, cross coupling, feedmg and 
treatment for a long series of years, been 
brought to a state of perfection which fits 
ttiem, above all others yet known, to answer 
in almost every diversity of situation where 
ffrain and grass can be raised to feed them, 
for the porposes of the dairy, or for fattening 
them for beeC" 

In the dairy establishment of Mr. Harley, 
at Glas^w, consisting of 150 cows, they 
were prmcipally of the Ayrshire breed, to 
which he gave a decided preference over 
any other breed. The average quantity of 
milk given by the cows in his establishment, 
for the year, was eleven quarts per day from 
each. 

In the famous dairy establishment kept by 
Mr. Rhodes, near London, of 400 to 600 
cows, '^he had tried the Ayrshires, to the 
number of 150 at a time, and by him they 
were highly approved— -afibrdin^ a large 
quantity of rich milk — ^fiittenin^ m a very 
short time, when they left off giving milk — 
and producing beef which was more highly 
valued, and sold for a higher price in the 
market than that of the Short-horns." 

Aiton asserts that many of the Ayrshire 
cows, in their best condition, and well fed, 
will yield at the rate of 1000 gallons of milk 
in a year, or over ten quarts per day. Ran- 
kin, however, states his opinion that AiUm 
had given the daily average produce too 
high, and thinks that few herds of twenty 
cows or over will average more than ei^ht 
hundred and fifty gallons, or about nine 
quarts per day. He also states that he had 
seen thirty-six quarts of milk drawn from a 
cow in one day, and that he had a three-year 
old quay that once for six weeks after calv- 
ing gave twenty-eiffht quarts per day. The 
dairymaid predicted that '* there had been 
o^er-muckle talk about her for ony lock to 
come of her,*' and he states that she soon 
afterward received an injury which caused 
one of her quarters to become dry of milk. 
The characteristic points of the A3rr8hire 
cow, when Aiton wrote, were: "Head small, 
but rather long and tapering at the muzzle ; 
the eye small, but smart and lively; horns 
small, clear and crooked, and the roote at 
considerable distance from each other; neck 
Ion? and slender, tapering toward the head, 
ana no loose skin below; shoulders thin; 
fore-quarters liffht ; hind-quarters large ; back 
straight; broad behind; joints rather loose 
and open; carcass deep, and pelvis capacious 
and wide over the hips, with round, fleshy 
buttocks; tail long and small; odder capa* 
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ciooa, brosid and square, stretching forwaid, 
and neither fleshy, low hnng, nor coarse; 
the milk veins lirgp and prominent, teats 
short, and all pointing outward; skin thin 
and loose ; hair soft and woolly." 

This is an accurate description of the 
Ayrshire stock imported some seven or eight 
years ago by the State Agricoltural Society. 
The improved Avrshire stock of the present 
day, which are descended from the famous 
SwinUy stock, and of which the recent im- 
portation by ttko Society consists, differ. in 
some respects from those above described 
by Alton. The head is shorter, wider be- 
tween the eyes and horns, thinner in the 
fbre-ooarter; iJie shoulders finer and more 
closely set; the limbs and body shorter, and 
the joints more closely and firmljr set ; the 
abdomen deeper and more capacious; the 
odder broader, the milk veins more promi- 
nent, and the teats hanging directly down ; 
hair longer, though more sDky, and finer in 
the handling; and are altogether a hardier 
race of animals than the Ayrshires of former 
days. 

'« The eoloor,** says Robertson, ** is gene- 
rally a brown of many hues, from dark to 
yellow, intermixed and mottled in many a 
varied form and proportion with white; al- 
most none are of one colour. In a herd of 
forty or fifty, there will no two of them be 
alike in colour — in this respect exhibiting a 
diversity not unlike a bed of tulips, and of 
as manv hues and shades, in an endless va- 
ried of beauty." 

The North Devon stock has long been 
celebrated as a breed of cattle beautiful in 
the highest degree. For the dairy, they 
cannot be considered equal to the Ayrshires; 
bat, viewing them as uniting the three qual- 
ities of working, fattening, and milking, they 
may be considered as unrivalled. Some of 
the writers upon English stock give them a 
high rank as milkers, and Mr. Conyers, of 
Capt Hill, near Eppinff, a district almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the purposes of the dai« 
ry, preferred the North Devons, **on account 
of their large pcoduce, whether in milk, 
batter, or by suckling." 

** The North Devon oxen," savs an Eng- 
lish writer, *'are unrivaled at the plough. 
They have a quickness of motion wnich no 
other breed can equal, and which very few 
horses exceed. They have also a docility 
and goodness of temper, and also a stoutness 
and honesty at work, to which many teams 
of horses cannot pretend." 

Such is the character given of the breeds 
of cattle— a bull and four cows of each — 
which the Society have imported with a 
view of improving the stock of the country; 



and in order that there should be no mistake 
or disappointment as to the character of the 
respective breeds fiir puritv of blood, and 
with a view of obtaining the best animals 
upon the most reasonable terms, the trus- 
tees decided on sending out an agent for the 
purpose of making the selection. And ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Alexander Bickett, of Low- 
ell, a gentleman of intelligence, and an ex- 
cellent judge of cattle, who had resided for 
some years in Scotland, and personally 
known and highly respected by most of the 
owners of distinguished herds of cows in 
and about Ayrsliire, was engaged in July 
last to proceed to England and make the 
purchase. Mr. Bickett had, within a few 
years past, attended some of the cattle 
shows in Scotland — ^had noticed the b^t 
stock, and knew where he could place his 
hand upon the best cattle in the coantry. 
The achquaintance of Mr. Bickett with the 
respective owners enabled him to treat with 
them upon terms much more favourable to 
the Society than could have been done by a 
stranger. The four Ayrshire cows and the 
Ayrshire bull selected by him, are probably 
equal, if not superior, to any other five cat- 
tle that could be purchased in Scotland. 
They are all descended from the purest and 
best blood of the Ayrshhre stock. 

In the selection of the North Devon stock, 
Mr. Bickett applied directly to the Earl of 
Leicester, from whoso beautiful herd of 
North Devon cows he hoped to be allowed 
to make the purchase. When it was made 
known to the young Earl that the stock was 
wanted for the BSassachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, he generously and 
very readily foil in with the views of Mr. 
Bickett; and, possessing all the kind feel- 
ings of his father, the late venerable Earl of 
Leicester, toward the people of this countrr, 
he allowed Mr. R to select from his flock, 
at a very moderate price, a cow and three 
beautifol heifers, all in calf by one of the 
most celebrated North Devon bulls in the 
country. The Earl having no bull that he 
could part with, he recommended a young 
bull of Mr. Blomfield, which Mr. Bickett 
succeeded, after much importunity, in pur- 
chasing. 

The cattle were all shipped at Liverpool, 
about the first of September last, and arrived 
in Boston about the first of October. They 
were attended on the voyage by Mr. Bickett, 
and with so much care and fidelity on hia 
part that no injury happened to them, and 
they were in as fine condition when landed 
in Boston as when put on board the ship at 
Liverpool. The North Devon cow calved 
on tJie passage from Europe, and the three 
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North Devon heifers have calved since their 
arrival — ^the four calves furnishing a fine 
specimen of 'this beautiftil stock. 

The appearance of the cattle on their ar- 
rival in Alston was very gratifying to the 
trustees snd all who saw them, and such as 
was highly creditable to the skill of Mr. 
Bickett, and to his indefatigable care and 
attenticm to them while on shipboard. 

The cattle on their arrival were placed 
under the care of the subscriber, at his farm 
in Lexinj^n, where the public are respect- 
fully invited to call apd view them. 



From tlM Amerietn (tearterly Journal. 

On the Adaptation of Fanning to Cir* 
cumstances. 

An article which appeared in the April 
Na of your Journal* has arrested my atten- 
tion, on the impossibility of the East ofier- 
ing any competition to the West in the ordi- 
nary products of the farm, and if I had time, 
I should take pleasure in investigating the 
matter at large, in some important points 
• which I think the author of that communi- 
cation has neglected. The fact is a very 
important one, that farmers in the middle 
and eastern States are wasting their ener- 
gies, and throwing away their resources, in 
the hopeless efibrt to produce the same arti- 
cles that are grown in the new States, and 
to sell them in their own markets at a price 
which will pay the interest on the value of 
their land — ^then, the expense of euUivation 
—and lastly, the cost of getting them to 
market — and after all this, yield a fair pro- 
JU. These four particulars must strike you, 
as they perhaps often have, as obstacles of 
no small magnitude in the way of the east- 
ern fanner. 

The greatest of them is unquestionably 
the first, and is fairly and sati^ctorily ex- 
amined, quite at large, by ^our April cor- 
respondent, Col. T. J. Carmichael. In fkct, 
he has done justice, as far as possible in the 
short space he employs, to all these hin- 
drances, and it really strikes me that if our 
&rmers would now ^ think on these things,*' 
a change of immense magnitude would be 
brought about 

It seems to be a settled conviction in the 
minds of all our agriculturists now-a^ays, 
that if a &rmer does not grow a certain ar- 
ticle for the market, yet, if he is a consumer 
of that article, he must at least grow as much 
as be eoosomes. No idea can be more &lse, 
nor founded upon more fallacious grounds, 
as may be shown in very few words, not in 
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the shape of argument, but appeal to everr 
man's own practices in his pursuits. It 
would be considered very ridiculous for a 
farmer to tan his own hides, and make bis 
own shoes, simply because he is obliged to 
wear tbem. There was a time when our 
farmers' wives carded and spun, and wove, 
oftentimes, the materials for their husband's 
coat and pantaloons. But they did it be- 
cause thev were obliged to, and because 
they could do it cheaper than they could 
buy the materials. There are few or none 
who do this now, and they would be set 
down as possessed of little prudence or 
economy if they were to do it They would 
be throwing away their time, which could 
be employed to better purpose. They would 
be throw mjf away the materials, which tbey 
could sell for more, in proportion, than they 
are worth in their homespun fabric They 
know they can sell the material, and employ 
their time and labour in the production of 
other things, which will purchase the cloth- 
ing they used to manufacture, and will leave 
them a handsome profit This is a view of 
the case perfectly on a parallel with the 
farmer who continues to raise, at the present 
day of universal and far-reaching competi- 
tion, an article of food simply because he is 
a consumer of that article. He is infinitely 
more foolish who grows an article for mar* 
ketf when he can buy it cheaper than he 
can grow it, or can raise an article which 
he can barter for it, at a large profit As 
well should the cotton manufacturer be also 
a manufacturer of linens, and woolens, and 
silks, only because he wears shirts and pan- 
taloons, and his wife and daughters wear 
dresses of tiie latter material. 

Most you sow no wheat ? Not a bushel. 
No rye? None. No corni No, nothing 
that another can raise cheaper than you, 
while at the same time you can raise on tJie 
same amount of land anything else which 
will purchase all you want of these and 
leave you a profit If you do, you show a 
lamentable want of foresight, and it is not 
to be wondered at that you are not making 
money, and that voor farm is gettuig behind 
hand. You need not run away to the West 
to avoid the evil, as so many have already 
done. You have the ability — the skill — all 
but the enterprise — ^to revolutionize your bu* 
siness and put yourself at once in the way 
of becoming a rich and thriving farmer. 
And how? That is the question we are 
about to answer, and we hope to do so in a 
wav to open your eyes to the truth. 

The products of a farm must be adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances under which 
it is situated^— its value in money— its con- 
tiguity to, or remoteness from market— the 
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cost of growing, and the price in market, 
&C. Am. here is the point where oar lead- 
ing, or would be leading men in agriculture, 
have missed the mark. I have already made 
it sufficiently manifest that, because a man 
owns a &nn and cultivates it, is no reason 
why he should raise every product which 
will grow under his latitude. Better by &r 
would it be for him, if he would grow some 
one product which would pay him. 

The character of the sou — its chemical 
and mechanical properties, are important to 
be known and understood, but the character 
of the market is a matter of greater moment 
By the proper applicaticm of manures, and 
good cultivation of the soil, a man utterly 
unversed in the science of the thing, may 
^ther large crops and remunerating ones, 
if he has an eye to the market he is to sell 
in, odierwise he will find it a losing game. 
It should be the object of leadmg men, to 
show the practical fiirmer the true extent 
and the proper bearing of his resources, be- 
fore anything else. If, in the State of New 
York, die same effi)rts had been made to 
induce fiirmers to adapt their labour and 
riiill to the circumstances under which they 
live, that have been made to induce them to 
become scientific men, we should now pro- 
bably see a large part of the State a gar- 
den, compared with its existing barrenness. 
There has been too much loose and indefi- 
nite and unpointed direction to the business 
of farming, ror a few yeare past Instead of 
pointing out distinctly the direction in which 
-the lalwur of the farmer can be applied so 
as to be most productive; instead of investi- 
gating dispassionately the condition under 
which the fiirmera in tiie difierent parts of 
this widely-extended country are placed, all 
e^Mts to improve his position and to advance 
the art have been a sort of vague induce- 
ment to him to try to increase and improve 
himself in the production of those venr arti- 
cles in the production of which he has to 
compete witii new soils and cheap lands, 
and every other disadvantage. It appearo 
to me that the first step to make our farmers 
iitiprove, should be to persuade them to give 
up the growing of such articles, and enter 
upon the cultivation of such as they have a 
manifest and real advantage in. And what 
are these articles? 

In answering this question, I might enu- 
merate a long list of what mav to called 
perishabie prmucts of the soil, which I think 
will exclude all our grains, and the growth 
of wool, and in connection with them f would 
also include the raising and fattening of ani- 
mals for the botcher, and perhaps, colkterly 
the growth of the mulberry and the raising 
of suk wonns. I say collaterally, because 



I think this business may be made profitable 
to the farmer, as a secondary occupation for 
his fsunily during houre which they can rea« 
dily space for the care of worms, without in- 
terfenng with other avocations, and that in 
at least some cases, it may be a valuable ad- 
dition to the labour of the farm to fill up ac- 
tually vacant time, when the farm is devoted 
to such objects of culture as do not fill up 
the whole time. Such will be preeminently 
the case in the instance of fiirmin? under 
the necessity of circumstances which I am 
about to mention, and which it strikes me is 
the ^cies of farming adapted to the Hud- 
son nver valley, and the other great valleys 
and thoroughfares of this eastern part of this 
continent, which have ready— ^asy — and ra- 
pid communication with the great markets 
of the country, and especially with foreign 
markets. But I am an Orange county man, 
and I am looking now principally at the in- 
terests of the river valley in which I live. 
If my views appear to those ftrmera who 
live in other sections as applicable to their 
condition and circumstances, it is the easiest 
thing in the world for them to apply the 
suggestions, which I can assure them they 
are fully welcome to, with the wish that 
they may profit by them. 

I have spoken of regulating farming ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which a 
fiirmer is placed. In this I will not include 
the character of his soil, for he ma^ make 
his soil what he pleases. Yet this might be, 
and actually is a circumstance of consider- 
able importance. But I shall have special 
reference to the &nner*s proximity to mar- 
ket, including of course the value of his 
land and the cost of producing. And these 
circumstances alone raould demand a serious 
consideration in the mind of any man who 
makes the Hudson river the means of trans- 
porting his produce to the market in the city 
of New York. It has been demonstrated, I 
think, that he can not grow wheat and ofiTer 
any reasonable competition to the West 
He may live by raising it, and that he could 
do if he had no market But his obiect is 
to sell and make money, and he should not 
be content to do this at a disadvantage. 
What then shall he grow! 

I must divide my answer in order to suit 
my ciroumstances. And in the first place a 
large portion of the early veffetables which 
are consumed in the city of New York are- 
brought from a great distance, compared 
with many places on the river, where the^ 
might be grown to advantage. There is 
scarcely a little village, or landing place, 
which has not its market vessels, running 
a week or oflener, to market with the pro- 
ducts of the neighbourhood. Whenever,. 
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then, the place is in such proximity to the 
city that vegetables can be gathered in the 
afternoon and sent to market by daylight 
next morning, a considerable portion of the 
land and the industry of the inhabitants 
should be diverted to the ^wth of such 
articles as are now raised m the gardens 
about the city, to be sold as green vegeta- 
bles. 

I know that some will open their eves in 
alarm, and tell me at once that I will have 
the market c^lutted and the produce all 
thrown into the river. I will have no such 
thmg. A contingency of this kind may 
happen, that if all were to enter upon this 
branch of husbandry at once, the filrst year 
might exhibit a glutted market, for the pop- 
nlation of our large cities are not pre|)ared 
for a sudden expansion in the quantity of 
any article of food. But as soon as it is as- 
certained that the amount in market is 
greater, and for sale cheaper, the demand 
will be increased, and prices will again be- 
come firm and profitable. The fact now is, 
that fiir less of wholesome vegetables, in the 
spring of the year, find their way to the 
large cities than the health of the popula- 
ibn demands, and with the health are im- 
plicated still more important considerations, 
of morals, &c. A vastly increased quantity 
miffht be consumed, and would be, if it were 
to Become so plenty as once to become more 
necessary than it now is. The city of New 
York now depends for its usual supply of 
fresh vegetables for its vast populace, upon 
the few acres of ground cultivated for this 
purpose in its immediate vicinitv. It is ca- 

Eble, wiUi advantage, of absorbing a much 
rger amount, and it would afibrd a profit- 
able and endless market for thousands of 
acres of land within sixty miles. 

Again, the supply of articles for winter 
food, is gathered from all parts of the coun- 
try. The production of these is not even 
confined to the State, but they are brought 
from the &r West, and with all the appa- 
rent abundance there is actual need for 
more. When we see the single article of 
potatoes alone, brought from all parts of this 
country not only, but even imported firom 
Ireland and France, we ought to be stimu- 
lated to greater energy in our agricultural 
aflbirs. If the fields in the Hudson valley, 
now bearing a profitless and foolish harvest 
of wheat and rye, were planted with this 
great staple, as it may be called, the grow- 
ers would find their pockets heavier after 
they send their produce to market this fiill. 
Bat I have what appears to me a far more 
important and prontable article to mention, 
and that is fruit. The raising of fruit for 
the supply of our great markets at home is 



a business of no little consequence, and it is 
not half done. Half do I say ? The begin- 
ning is hardly made. Look for a moment 
at &e quality of fruits with which the mar- 
kets are supplied. They are by no means 
of the best character. Thousands of barrels 
of poor fruit are every year sold and bought 
in the city of New York alone, because the 
purchasers can get no better. Good fruits 
are always saleable. The market is never 
glutted with them. There is never enough. 
I have beard Doctor Underbill, of Croton 
Point, relate his experience in the cultiva* 
tion of the grape for the New York market 
His friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from going so largely into the enterprise^ 
for fear of glutting the market But he 
was too fiirseeinff for that; and he has not 
been disappointed, the fiict being known that 
good grapes could be had, and there are not 
yet enough to supply the demand, though 
the doctor sells many thousand dollars worth 
every year. The people only want to know 
that they can get gooa fruit, and it seems as 
if the more you send to market, the more is 
wanted. There is no such thing as glutting 
the market now-a-days. Suppose our large 
cities will not consume all: suppose such a 
thing to happen; what will be the conse- 
quence? Simply this: the communication 
with Europe is so speedy now, that many 
fruits deemed now too perishable to send so 
fiir, would be exported to England and other 
countries in a fine state of preservatioa To 
some of our good firuits the market of the 
world is open, and the quantity to be con* 
sumed is unbounded. 

I wish therefore to call the attention of 
farmers on the Hudson river, every one of 
them, to the cultivation of the best fruits 
they can raise. There is no sort of danger 
of overdoing the matter. The whole river 
valley would not grow more than can readily 
be sold, and no crop can be raised which is 
so profitable. The objection urged by many 
that trees are slow in growing, and that it 
will be a number of years before they be- 
come productive, is no ar^ment against me. 
The difficulty may be obviated in many ways, 
which will suggest themselveitto the mind 
of any thinking man ; as by p^ing gradually 
into the business; by growing Uiose kinds 
which come soonest to maturity, and soonest 
fail, in the intervals of those kinds which are 
intended to form the permanent orchard ; or 
by connecting with the business some oth^ 
kind of husbandry, which becomes immedi- 
ately profitable. In any of these ways, and 
in others which will suggest themselves, 
the difficulties may all be obviated. 

I know of no branch of husbandry which 
can be so profitably connected with froil 
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growing as the Bilk bosinesB. I can not 
enter into its consideration at large, here, 
but I will say that while his fruit trees are 
growing, the fiirmer will find it profitable, 
and afterwards he can give it up to his wife 
and children. I hope to say more about this 
hereafter, and also something in reference 
to the duties of young ^rmers in entering 
iipoD this business. I shall feel gratified if 
I have been tho means of opening the eyes 
of any one to his interest The truth is, 
agriculture on the Hudson river will never 
pay as it ought, till it is conducted with 
strict reference to circumstances. And I 
am satisfied that here fruit growing offers 
decidedly the greatest profit 

Yours, AoRiooLA. 

Nowborf b, Jaly 4th, 1840. 

Althottgli tbe fbngoing raniarka an written by an 
** Ornnfe County nan,** and woald seem mon partien* 
larty adapted to the operations of tbe tknner in the 
yalley of the Hudson, yet it will be foand that every 
one on the Atlantic border, and within reach of the 
aarketa of the great eitiei of Boston, New York, 
Fldladelphia, and Baltimore, may pore over them with 
profit. We have, over and again, from time to time, 
ineolcated similar views in the Cabinet, and it is with 
particular satisfaction that we give them a place, as 
tlie sal^ect is so well handled. Let our fKends in Jer- 
sey .^which lime, marl, and good farming, have made 
a garden spot— see to it. Nature has placed her and 
Delaware contiguous to three of the best markets in 
the conntry , and given to them soils particularly adapt- 
ed to the production of perishable articles, always 
seeded in quantities tliat will be increased by the sup- 
ply. Their railroads and steamboats plaee them with- 
in a very Ibw hours' travel of those cities, and beyond 
the reach of competition of the clieap and fertile lands 
of the West, so ihr as these small but almost inflnite 
If noBeroos perishable oonunodities are coneemed. 
WlMie, in the whole country, are there districts so 
eligibly situated, and so eminently, blessed with Just 
■■ch soils as they need, as are New Jersey and Dela- 
ware ? bat their termers must not be longer content 
to tread exactly in the path their fkthers trod in : they 
must thinks and suffer their reflections to lead them 
into pursuits adapted to the situation they find them- 
selves in, so diflbrent from that of their fathers. Ac- 
tive business men must yield to circumstances, and 
they must watch every movement around them. If 
the shipping merchant finds the trade which he and 
his fltthers have' prospered in, superseded by those who 
can supply it cheaper than he possibly can, he must 
tarn his vessel in another direction. So because we 
here have been snccessfhlly raising wheat, and flitting 
oattIe,it does not follow that it is sound policy to ding 
to it, when others can supply these articles cheaper; 
particttlariy when there is so wide and so proflBising a 
Held open belbre ns in another direction.— Bo. 



Potatoe Rot. 

Is the same garden, last spring, were 
planted two patches of potatoes, having only 



about a two feet path between them. The 
soil in which they were planted is what is 
called '*red shell.'* The situation of the 
ground, the time of planting, the kind of 
potatoe, the cultivation of the soil and plant, 
&c., were in both patches the same; neither, 
so fiir as we can discover, was there any di^ 
ference, except in the manner of planting ; 
and yet one patch is greatly injured by to« 
** rot,*' while the other does not pbssess the 
least semblance of disease ; but, on the con- 
trary, we have a fine crop of solid, healthy 
potatoes. This difierence we attribute alt<^ 
gether to the presence of lime. After the 
potatoes were planted, a layer of manure 
was placed upon them, and ^ in that patch 
where the ** rot" has not appeared, a layer 
of slacked lime was placed upcm the manuroi 
after which they were covered with earth. 
So that one patch had manure, and tiie other 
manure and lime. And there is no cause 
to which we can attribute the preservation 
of the crops that we can conceive, except it 
be the lime. 

We account for it on this princifde. The 
disease, I apprehend, is generated by the 
sudden changes in the season, and the cure 
is efiected by the prevention of their effects 
upon the plant These sudden changes have 
been very prevalent for the last few veara 
A spell of dry, hot weather, rapidly absorbs 
the moisture from the earth, and thus checks 
the growth of the potatoe ; for potatoes will 
not grow where the ground is dry and hard. 
Now comes a heavy rain, the potatoe starts 
growing, the temperature of the soil is sud- 
denly changed, and disease is generated. 
But lime is a good preventive. While 
the manure nourishes the plant, tbe lime 
during and under the influence of the dry 
weather, becomes somewhat hard, forming 
a kind of crust, thus preventing the moist- 
ure beneath from evaporating, and the pota- 
toe is kept constantly growing; there being 
always sufficient moisture retained for that 

f»urpoee. Again, during a heavy rain, the 
ime absorbs the water, becomes saturated, 
throws out its latent heat, and thuis checks 
any sudden change in the temperature 
around the potatoe. So that by keeping up 
an even temperature and due degree of 
moisture, the potatoe continues healthy and 
fruitful. 

Moreover, if it is a fact that worms breed 
in the potatoe vine, methinks lime will pre- 
vent it ; because the substance of the lime 
penetrating through the whole plant will 
destroy their influence, the same as it does 
upon cucumbers. In my opinion, if tbe po- 
tatoe is kept in a growing, healthy state, 
subject to the penetrating influence of lime, 
no worm nor disease will appear. We state 
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this fact for the benefit of the public, and as 
the remedy is a simple one, within the reach 
of almost every farmer, it is certainly wor- 
thy of receiving a fair trial. — Ledger. 

Orer^own Wheat and tender Straw* 

Some highly cultivated farms, where dun^ 
only is used as a dressing, having attained 
an average of about five quarters wheat per 
acre, and finding it subject to lay from over- 
growth, it is^'proposed to check this over^ 
growth by burning or other means of reduc- 
ing the richness of the soil, thus something 
like limiting the produce to about five quar- 
ters per acre, a limit within that of cottage 
gardens and allotments, and which has been 
doubted even under the plough. Surely, 
then, there is room for trying other means 
of stiflTening the straw and promoting the 
-formation of grain, before taking measures 
to check the fertility of the sojl. Salt is 
well known to produce both these efiects; 
the wheats on our sea-board being noted for 
heavy ears, and thin stifi* straw; and wheat 
will bear much salt, Johnson — not John- 
stone — says 10 to 20 bushels per acre. Mild 
lime produces a like efiect, but not caustic 
lime, on rich soils, where it can liberate am- 
monia. To check the overgrowth, therefore, 
and increase the grain, 10 or 12 bushels — 
say six to seven cwt. — of salt, with twice as 
much mild lime, where required, might be 
harrowed in upon the seed, or perhaps better 
top dressed on the young plant in spring, es- 
pecially if winter proud ; superphosphate of 
lime should conduce to the same result, its 
acidity retarding the stimulative action of 
ammonia on vegetation, and its phosphorus 
determining to the formation of grain ; two 
cwt. per acre might be mixed with the salt, 
-varying the quantities experimentally, on 
the small scale, as a guide, and eventually 
we may hope attaining a stiff straw under 
crops much heavier than five quarters per 
acre. Special manuring is particularly ap- 
plicable to cases of this kind ; but my im- 
pression is that almost every crop might be 
improved by special top-dressing in its early 
growth. Alkaline silicates have a direct 
tendency to harden the stalk, but silicate of 
potash appears, firom the experiments on re- 
cord, to promote the growth of straw; of 
silicate of soda, which costs less, I have 
seen no reports; it might be tried at the 
rate of one cwt per acre, mixed with the 
dressings above, but would be safest on quite 
a small scale. — Agricultural Gazette. 

Information Rcspbctfullv Desirbd. — 
As Chairman of a Committee, appointed at 
the meeting of the Farmers* and Gardeners* 



Convention, at New York, in October last, 
**to collect information," the undersigned 
respectfiiUy requests the Secretaries of all 
Agricultural Societies and Farmers' Clubi 
in the United States, to address to hmi a 
note, stating the locality of the Society, and 
the names of the President and Secretary. 

The list, when completed, will be printed, 
and a copy sent to each Secretary. The ob- 
ject is to establish the means of correspond- 
ence, and interchange of information and 
views, for the better protection of the rights, 
and more efficient improvement of the prae* 
tice, of agriculture. 

Agricultural and other editors are respect- 
fully requested to give this one insertioa. 
There are nearly six hundred such Societies 
and Clubs in Great Britain, all well known 
to, and in correspondence with each other. 
J. S. Skinnxr, New York. 



The Profits of Farming. 

Thb following is transcribed from the 
leading article of your Gazette of the 2&th 
ult :— 

" You and I cultivate adjoining acres of 
equal quality; you raise 90 DusheTs on your 
acre by better management and skill and 
knowledge than that which enables me to 
grow but 25 on mine. At 6s. a bushel, 
you will make more money than I shall by 
selling mine at Is. Teach me but your 
mode of forming, skilfiil neighbour, and with 
an odd mark ot 40 acres I shall jog home 
fi'om the market, where wheat is selling at 
48s. a quarter, a * better man* by £10 £an 
I now do after selling at 56f. Sure never 
was paradox more susceptible of arithmetic! 
Let the grower of 20 bushels an acre add 
but four bushels to his produce by a small 
accession of skill and knowledge, and be 
will make more money at 6s. a bushel than 
he made before at 7«." 

You and I shall be, for the sake- of expla- 
nation, respectively called A. and B. A. 
therefore grows 30 bushels per acre ; B, 
only 25 on 40 acres of land of similar qual- 
itv. Why does A. grow the extra quantity 
of five bushels per acre on his 40 acres of 
land, making in all 200 bushels ? Not by a 
" small accession of skill and knowledge** 
only, but because he has expended capital 
with skill and knowledge, and brought his 
land from a state of nature to a fit state of 
cultivation, expended additional money again 
in the cultivation of his crop by keeping 
down weeds, the natural produce of the soil; 
and also additional money in reaping, har- 
vesting, and thrashing the extra bulk of 
corn grown on his land to that grown on his 
neighbour B.*8 land. Would it not be ikir, 
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then, that A. shoald expect^ on the aale of 
his crop, to obtain more money than & He 
would be the loser if be did not; yet if he 
sells his com 1«. per bushel cheaper than 
B., he WQuld not realize so much as R, as I 
shall endeavour to show. A.'s 40 acres of 
land must, in the first instance, be drained 

at sn expense of J&l per acre, making jClOO. 

« 

Interest on £160 at 10 per cent. £19 Of. Od. 

Additional ezpeMM of tillage, boeing, 



and weeding, at 5». per acre 10 

Additional ezpenees of reaping, barrest- 
ing, and thrashing, at 8«. 6d. per acre, 5 ' 



Making, £31 

Extra expense of the year's cnltivation 
of A.*B 40 acres of land, and ft>r whieb 
he olttains 900 bushels of corn more 
than his neigbboar B., which be sells 
at 6s. a bosbel, making 00 

Dednet extra expenns of cnl- 
tivation as shown £31 
Market expenses, and deliv- 
ering 900 boaheis or SS qn. 8 10 — 33 10 



In fbroar of A. if be sold bis com at the 
same price as B. £90 lOr. Od. 

But R sells his com at 1«. a bushel dearer 
than A., and grows on his 40 acres of land 
1000 bushels; R therefore obtains fbr his 
produce 1000 shillings, or £50 more than 
A. would on a like quantity. 

Which, then, has done best by his crop ; 

A. who, by his good cultivation, capital, and 
skill, has produced the larger crop, or R 
who has not applied any extra capital, skill, 
or knowledge, but has obtained fbr his corn 
Is, a bushel more than his neighbour A.I 

The account will stand thus : 

B. prodoees 1000 bosbels at 7«. £350 Of. Od, 
A. produces 1900 at 6«. £360 

Deduct A.*s extra expenses of 
enltivalioa and marketing, 
as shown £33 10 0—326 10 



Balanes in fbvour of B. 



£93 K) 



It may be, and is, true that extra capital, 
skill, and knowledge, will employ more la- 
bour, and produce more corn, toth of which 
may be for the general firood ; but it is not 
true that it ought to enable the producer to 
sell at a lower price. Skill and knowledge 
ought- to be paid for, and, independently of 
his extra capital applied, A. is entitled to 
expect a higher remuneration than his less 
skilful neichbour B., which, however, he 
does not obtain, because in ** trying to re- 
duce prices,*' he has overlooked the extra 
cost he has incurred in producing the larger 
crop, which oversight must sooner or later 
reduce his capital, which is as necessary to 
successful cultivation as skill and know- 
ledge. — Gardeners* Chronicle. 

Hay Blaking. 

A very pretty specimen of rapid bay gathering is 
detailed below by R. L. Pell, a well known fkrmer of 



New York, in a letter dated the IStb of July, directed 
to the President of the American Institute. We copy 
from the Fmrmtr and Meehanie. 

To have stmck into a field of thirty acrae of timothy 
on a Second-day morning, that would yield two and a 
half tons to the acre, and have bad uninterruptedly 
line weather till the close of the week, when 75 tons, 
sweet and ftesb, wen found to be in tlw mow, wag 
capable of yielding no trifling amount of satlslbctioo 
to the thrifty farmer. The gathering of good crops of 
grass and grain, in fine weather, is really delightflil. 
There is no part of the furm duties more cejculated to 
bring out a man's good humor, and to make bim feel 
pleased with himself and bis labours. He is sailing 
on a smooth sea, and every breece is blowing AUr. We 
should Uke to have followed the revolving horse-rake, 
or to have bandied the fork in this U>t.~Ex». 

On Monday morning, the 6th of July last, 
at half past four o'clock, I commenced cut- 
ting a thirty acre field of timothy grass, and 
on Saturday evening, the 12tb, at seven 
o'clock, the contents of the field, 75 tons, 
were stowed away in my barn fbr winter con- 
sumption, and I can assure you, that it is in 
as perfect order as the sample now before 
you — presenting to the eve the same green 
appearance, which it will retain fbr years if 
kept from light, with all its saccharine qual- 
ities unimpaired. 

I employed seven men and one boy, who 
alternately mowed, spread, loaded the wagon, 
drew in, stowed away, etc. ; immediately a& 
ter the grass was cut, it was spread as thin 
as possible over the field, and was turned 
once before noon. At one o'clock it was 
raked into windrows and cocked; at two 
o'clock the wagon commenced drawing into 
the barn, where it was packed and cured 
with half a bushel to one bushel of salt per 
ton. At evening, all the grass cut before 
three o'clock was drawn in and stowed, re- 
taining all the nutritious qualities required 
to form flesh, bone, muscle, and to promote 
growth in the animal to be fed on it — having 
lost onlv 14 per cent of water, which was 
replaced by salt. In fact, therefore, my hay 
is as heavy as it was when standing m the 
field, or nearly so. The salt draws out the 
water, which passes off by evaporation, and 
takes possession of the pores, adding to the 
weight of the hay, and curing it on the same 
principle as it does pork or beet I am very 
respectfully, your obedient servant. 



To Dbstiiot Roaches. — Mix a table- 
spoonful of red lead and Indian meal, with 
sufficient of molasses to make a thick batter, 
and place the mixture at night on a plate or 
piece of board on the hearth, or in the closet 
frequented b^ these vermin. They will eat 
it, and be poisoned by it. 
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Uflt of Premianu of Philadelphia Agii- 
eoltnral Society. 

NEAT CATTLE UNDER TWO YEARS 

OLD. 

The committee appointed as Judges of 
neat cattle, under two years old, after hav- 
iof careiblly examined the different animals 
sahmitted to their view, do award the fol- 
lowing premiums, viz: 

For the best Ayrshire bull, between one 
and two years old, to George Blight, for 
Ayrshire, 94. 

For the best Aldemey bull, between one 
and two years old, to P. Physick, for Sir 
Robert Peel, $4. 

For the best Durham heifer, between one 
and two years old, to James Gowen, for Isa- 
bella, 96. 

For the next best do. do., to Dr. J. Rhea 
Barton, for Kate Clover, S3. 

For the best Ayrshire heifer, between one 
and two years old, to George H. Thompson, 
for Efiy, 84. 

For the best heifer, of mixed breed, be- 
tween one and two years old, to William 
Blackburn, for Belle, 84. 

For the next best do. do., to George Mar^ 
tin, for Fairy, 82. 

For the best Durham bull calf, between 
four months and one vear old, to John G. 
Palmer, for Seneca White, 82. 

For the best Devon bull calf, between 
four months and one year old, to Morris 
Longstreth, for Porter, 82. 

For the best Durham heifer calf, between 
four months and one year old, to James 
Gowen, for Miss Prim, 82. 

For the best Devon heifer calf, between 
four months and one year old, to Morris 
Longstreth, for Fanny, 82. 

For the best heifer of mixed breed, be- 
tween four months and one year old, to 
John G. Falmer, for Darby, ^ 

John M. George, 
Dennis Kelly, 
John Johnson. 

PhiUdelpbia Co., Sept. aoth, 1846. 

NEAT CATTLE OVER TWO YEARS 

OLD. 

The committee on cattle over two years 
old, report — that after having examined the 
cattle presented to them, they award the 
following premiums: 

For tne best Durliam bull, over three 
years old, to Col. E. Smith, for his bull Mal- 
colm, 810. 

For the next best, to Philip Garrett, for 
Glenroy, 85. 

For the best Durham bull, between two 



and three years old, to William WebeteP 
for Chance, 88. 

For the next best, to C. a Smith, for 
Kemptoo, 84. 

For the beet bull c^ Devon blood, to Wil- 
liam Blackburne, for Governor, 88. 

For the next best, to Judge Longstreth, 
for Doctor, 84. 

Ayrshire and Alderney bulls— none o& 
fered. 

For the best Durham cow over four years 
old, to Mr. Gowen, for Miss Model, ^, 

For the next best, to Mr. Gowen, for EHlen 
Eirby, 84. 

For the best Durham cow, between two 
and four years old, to Samuel Ovem, for 
Miss Lucy, 88. 

For the next best, to Mr. Gowen, for 
Bessy Bell, 84. 

Durham heifors between two and three 
years old — ^none offered. 

For the best heifer of mixed breed, be- 
tween two and three years old, to Samuel 
Cooper, for Lady Jane, 84. 

For the next best, to Jacob Serrill, for 
Rose, 82. 

For the best cow of Devon blood, to Judge 
Longstreth, for Rosa, 86. 

For the next best, to Owen Sheridan, 83. 

For the best Ayrshire cow, to George H. 
Thompson, for Ayrie, 80. 

For the best Alderney cow, to Philip 
Physick, for May Flower, 86. 

For the next best, to C. S. Smith, for 
Cynthia, 83. 

For the best cow of mixed blood, to Sam* 
uel Cooper, for Fair Hellen, 84. 

For the next best, to C. S. Smith, for 
Fanny, 82. 

For the best cow of native breed, to 
Greorge Martin, for Carey, 84. 

For the next best, to George Martin, for 
Strawberry, 82. 

For the best yoke of working oxen, refer- 
ence being had to their performance, to Mn 
Blight, 810. 

No fiBLt OX, or steer, or heifer offered. 

Many very fine Durhams were exhibited 
by Mr. Gowen, in addition to \hioee to which 
premiums were awarded — among them his 
bull Bruce, and cow Cleopatra — the latter 
of which was by the rules excluded, havinf 
heretofore been honoured with the Society? 
hifi^hest premium. 

The Judges are also pleased to observe a 
considerable improvement in the Devon 
breed exhibited. 

Some fine cattle of the mixed and native 
breeds were exhibited by S. S. Richie and 
others. 

The committee have to express regret 
that the number of cattle exhibited was 
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macb smaller thao on ibrmer occasions, and 
call on fanners and others, not to relax in 
their exertions to make these periodical ex- 
hibitions interesting, by sending their stock. 

Thomas S. Vt^DWARDt 
Hkhbt Choblet, 
David Gborob. 

ON HORSES. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed 
by the Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
cnltare of the County of Philadelphia, for 
the examination of horses, respectfully oflhr 
the following report: 

For the best thorough bred stud horse, 
they award to Mercer, property of James 
Hammelt first premium, 910. 

Next best — ^none offered. 

For the best stud horse adapted to field 
or road, they award to John Consul, pro- 
p«'ty of W. Cottman, the first premium of 

For the next hest do., to Prince Albert, 
property of W. Cottman, a premium of 94. 

For the best thorough bred brood mare, 
to James Hammel, for his bay mare Stella, 
they award the premium of 18. 

Next best do.«— none offered. 

For the best mare, adapted to field or road, 
to the bay mare Nelly, property of Manuel 
£3rre, the first premium of 98. 

Next best uo., to S. S. Richie's brown 
mare, Jenny Blackbume, premium of 94. 

For the best horse colt, between two and 
four years old, to Perry's Victory, sired by 
American Perry, Sr., property of J. Mich- 
enor, first premium of 96. 

For the next best do., to Alfred, property 
of W. Blackburn, a premium of 99. 

For the best filly or mare colt, between 
two and four years old, to Cornelius S. 
Smitli, for his sorrel mare Fanny, first pre- 
mium of 96. 

For the next best do., Fairy, property of 
Owen Sheridan, a premium of 93. 

For the best filly or mare colt, between 
one and two years old, to Caleb Haines, for 
his roan filly, by Edward Harris's Norman 
horse Diligence, they award the premium 
of 94. 

A. L. Elwtn, Ckaimunu 
Abraham R. CuziP, 
N. R. Woodward, of Md. 
W. W. W. BowiR, do. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 

PRODUCE. 

The committee on A^icultural Imple- 
ments and Produce, having examined the 
different articles under their notice, beg 
leave to report: — In fulfilling their duties 
they hav^ found it very difiBcult to decide 



as to the relative merits of the dififerent ar- 
ticles. They award the following premi- 
ums: 

To Gattliog's Patent Wheat Drill, first 
premium, 94. 

To D. O. Prouty's next best do., second 
premium, 92. 

To D. O. Piouty's best Straw Cotter, first 
premium, 94. 

To D. O. Prouty's second best do., second 
premium, 9^ 

To Mr. Urmer, best Straw and Com 
Cutter, first premium, 96. 

To Mr. Urmer, second best da, second 
premium, 98. 

To £. Chandler, beet Com Sheller, first 
premium, 94. 

To D. O. Prouty, second best da, second 
premium, 92. 

To £. Chandler, best Wheat Fam, first 
premium, 94. 

To D. O. Prooty, second best da, second 
premium, 92. 

To D. O. Prouty, hest display of Agricul- 
tural Implements, 910. 

To R Chandler, second best da, 95. 

For Birkindine's Water Ram, a premium 
of IB. 

For C. H. Farnham's do. da 93. 

For white Mediterranean wheat, to James 
Taylor, Bucks county, 93. 

For red da da, to J. C. Ford, 93. 

For da da da, second best, to J. New- 
ton, 9L 

For Flint com, to Morris Longstreth, first 
premium, 92. 

For the best mixed do., to Isaac Newton, 
first premium, 92. 

For the second best da, to C. W. Harri- 
son, second premium, 91* 

For the best Oats, to J. S. Huber, first 
premium, 92. 

For the best Mercer potatoes, to J. Whart^ 
enby, first premium, 92. 

For the second hest da, to J. C. Ford, se- 
cond premium, 91* 

For the best Agricultural display, to 6. 
Blight, 98. 

For very fine display of Apples, twelve 
varieties, to A. Cornell, 93. 

For Floral horse and plough, to Robert 
Henry, gardener of G. Blight, 93. 

For an elegant display of agricultural 
products of field labour, fVom Mr. Charles 
r. Duval, of Germantown, the committee 
award a complimentary premium of 93. 
Morris Lonostrbtb, Ch'n, 
Sakvkl Wiluamb, 
Jesbb Gborob, 
Thomas S. Davob, 
Robert T. Potts, 
G. Emrrsoic 
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SWINE AND SHEEP. 

The committee on Swine report, that after 
carefully examining the entire herd pre- 
aented for exhibition, they award the first 
premium to Godfrey Hague, lor the best 
ooar, ^Me* 

For the next best, to John Jones, 92. 

For the best boar, over six months and 
under one year old, to James Esray, for his 
boar J. O. £., $4. 

For the next best of the same age, there 
was no competition. 

For the best sow, of Chester county 
breed, to George Blight, $4. 

For the second best sow, to G. Blight, 92. 

For the best sow over six months and un- 
der one year old, to Philip Garrett, $4w 

For the second best of the same age, there 
was no competition. 

For the best boar pig, between two and 
six months old, to Philip Garrett, 83. 

For the next be^t, to the same, $2. 

For the best sow pig, between two and 
six months old, to Philip Garrett, $3. 

For the second best, to the same, $2. 

For the best five pigs, under two months 
old, to Reese Pyatt, 84. 

For the next best of the same age, to Ja 
cob Whartenby, H^. 

The committee cannot but commend Phil- 
ip Garrett for the spirit which he manifested 
in bringing his Stag Billy to the exhibition 
ibr disj^ay. 

The committee were also much gratified 
with the fine lot of pigs, of the Chester 
Co. breed, displayed by Samuel Woodward. 

^The same committee beg leave respect- 
fully to offer the following report on sheep. 

It is considered a matter of regret that so 
few sheep were ofiered for exhibition. 

For the best Leicester buck, the commits 
tee award to Aaron Clement, $4. 

For the next best, to George Martin, 82. 

For the best Southdown buck, over one 
year old, to Aaron Clement, 84. 

For the next best, to Aaron Clement, 82. 
For the best improved buck, of mixed breed, 
over one year old, to Aaron Clement, 82. 

For the four best ewes, over one year old, 
to Aaron Clement, 84. 

For the second best there was no compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Isaac Newton exhibited two very fine 
ewe lambs, of mixed breed, of which there 
was not a sufficient number to compete for 
a premium. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
John Lardnbr, 
Datid Whttall, 
Anthoitt T. Newboij>, 

Committee. 



PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING. 

First premium for ploughing; to Croasdel 
Warner. 
Second da, to Samuel Cox. 
First premium for ploughs, to Mr. Prouty. 
Second da, to B. Wiggins. 

BUTTER AND POULTRY. 

The committee award the first {uremiam 
for fresh butter, a silver butter knife, the 
value of 8^ to Philip Physick of German- 
town ; the second premium of 83* to John 
Johnson, of Lower Merion. The butter ex* 
hibited fbUy sustained the character of Phila^ 
delphia county, in the production of that ar- 
ticle. That for which the first premium 
was awarded, is judged by your committee 
to exccfl any heretofore produced. 

The committee award to Samuel C. Ford 
the premium of a silver butter knife, of the 
value of 85, for a jar of salted butter of a 
superior quality, made in the month of June, 
and retaining all its original sweetness and 
flavour. The committee award a premium 
of 82 to Joseph Davis, of New Jersey, for 
the best pair of Jersey Blue fowls. To A. 
T. Newbold, of Bridesburg, a premium of 
82, for the best pair of improved breed of 
fowls. To J. S. Huber, the second premium 
of 81i for the second best pair of improved 
breed of fowls. To A. T. Newbold, the 
premium of 82, for the best pair of capons. 
To Philip Physick, of Germantown, the pre- 
mium of 82, for the best pair of turkeys* 
To William Blackburn, the first premium 
of 9>2f for the best pair of ducks; and to 
Philip Physick, of Germantown, the premi- 
um of 81f for the second best pair of ducks. 

Which is respectfully submitted. 

Samuel C. Ford, 
asher moork, 
CoRTfELiuB J. Smith, 

GaOROB BUGHT. 

Sept. 30th, 1846. 

Isaac Newton furnished the Society with 
Ice Cream at their dinner, for which the 
Society awarded him a complimentary pre- 
mium of 810. 



Report. 

To the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture : — 

The committee of arrangement appointed 
in May last, to prepare for holding the An- 
nual Exhibition of the Society at the Rising 
Sun Village, on the 30th of September and 
Ist of October, offer the following report : — 
That in pursuance of notice given, the exhi- 
bition was held at the time and place men- 
tioned. The exhibition of animals, in con- 
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seqaence of the extreme droug^ht and dasty 
conditioD of the , roads, was not numerous, 
but generally of excellent quality. 

A very respectable number of horses of 
the diflferent Weeds, were on the ground. 
Many of them were hieh bred, and others 
displayed excellent quuifications for coach 
and road horses; and some cross breeds, 
well adapted to the use of the fanner. 

The display of Durham cattle was more 
limited than on former occasions; but their 
qoality, size, and beantifol appearance, at- 
tracted the notice of visitors, and it must be 
acknowledged by all, that they are entitled 
to a ffreat share of credit, for the interest 
maniKst on the occasion. 

The Devons were well represented, and 
their appearance attractive. There was a 
few Amhires and Aldemeys of good quali- 
ty, and some cows and heifers of mixed and 
native breeds. Also some good calves, the 
poffeny of the above. Slowing that a 
uindable spirit still exists among ftrmers, 
for the improvement of stock, according to 
their preforence for any particular variety. 

With regret the ccxnmittee are obliged to 
state, that but one nair of working oxen 
was to be seen on the ground ; they were 
of fine sixe, superior form and qualitv, and 
perfectly tractable, and were attached to a 
cart containing a variety of form products. 
Your committee would recommend to form* 
ers the more general use of those valuable 
animals, as Ming more economical than 
horses, and for many purposes more conve- 
nient and efficient 

But few sheep were on the show ground; 
they were mostly of Southdown and Leices- 
ter blood, of the beet quality, and attracted 
much notice. 

There was a good collection of swine, 
and their appearance creditable ; they con- 
sisted generally of the Chester county breed, 
and their crosses, some of the mixed, Hamp- 
shire, Lincoln, and Berksbiree, were of good 
quality. 

The exhibitk>n of poultry was more nu- 
merous and various than on anj former oc- 
casion, and evinced an increasing spirit of 
emulation among their breeders. 

Samples of fresh butter of superior flavor 
were produced; and also a jar of salted 
butter of excellent quality, the first of the 
kind exhibited before the Society. 

The display of machinery and farming 
utensils was large and very interesting; 
showing that our ingenious mechanics are 
untiring in their eflbrts to accomplish a re- 
duction of the labour and expenses of culti- 
vation. 

Some good samples of different varieties 
of wheat, oats^ com in the ear, &c, were 



to be seen; but the display of roots, the 
committee re^pret to state, was very defi- 
cient in quantity, and they would beg leave 
to recommend their more general cultiva- 
tion Ifj formers for the use of their stock in 
the winter season. 

Your committee having obtained and pre- 
pared some ground for ploughing, by staking 
off the proper allotments for each competit- 
or, the trial of plooffhs and plough ins^ took 
^ce on the second day of the exhibition. 
The ground, from the long drought, was 
rendered so hard, that any attempt of the 
ploughman to force his way through it 
seemed almost hopeless, but as formers al- 
ways have shown good courage on the field, 
a determination was manifested to make the 
attempt, and contrary to the expectations of 
most present, the work was done in a rea- 
sonable time, and in a manner that displayed 
to the larffe concourse of people the great 
skill of the ploughmen, and the superior 
quality of the ploughs entered for competi- 
tion. 

It was pleasing to notice competitors from 
the neighbouring counties, and some from 
the State of Delaware, who had honoured 
the Society with their presence on former 
occasions. 

In a short time after returning from the 
plough field, the different committees hav- 
ing prepared their reports, a large concourse 
of persons assembled around the stand on 
the show ground, where the chairman of 
your committee announced the premiums 
awarded to the successfiil competitors. 

Excellent dinners were provided by Mr. 
Ham ill, on both days of the meeting, and 
the Society was honoured by the presence 
of many distinguished guests, among whom 
were Ii. B. M. Consul at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Peter, Hon. Charles B. Calvert, Col. H. Ca- 
pron, Col. W. W. W. Bowie, Dr. Thomas, 
and Mr. Woodward, of Maryland, Bryan 
Jackson, Esq.^ of Delaware, and John Crill 
and David Whitall, Esqrs., of New Jersey. 
Some excellent speeches were made by Mr. 
Peter, Col. Bowie, and others. 

The plan adopted on the present occasion, 
of disposing of animals by private, instead of 
public sale, proved highly successful. Many 
sales were made at foir prices. This cir- 
cumstance will oflfer inducements to many 
formers to bring out their best stock for ex- 
hibition and for sale ; and a foir or market 
may be established that will bring persons 
from a distance, and prove to be most conve- 
nient and advantageous to all parties. 

The committee are happy m stating that 
the exhibition throughout was conducted in 
the most orderly manner, and passed off in 
such a way as to be highly creditable to the 
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Society; and they feel assured, that with a 
harmonious combination of the members, 
and a determination to come out on future 
occasions with all their ferce, their ex- 
hibitions will be rendered highly useful and 
attractive. 

ALOBftNON S. RoBBBTS, Chairman. 

Aabon Clbmbnt, Rec Sec^y. 

PhilacMphift, October 1th, 1846. 



The Potatoe JHaeam* 

The fbllowing very carioas article we take from tbe 
Berwick MvertUer of 8th of Eighth month last, which 
was kindly banded as by a friend, wlio ie pereonally 
acquainted with W. Wbitehouse, the writer, and sayi 
his etatementa may eertaialy be relied on. It belMTea 
every one to throw all the tight be can upon the die- 
eaae, and iti remediee, that if eo widely and aerlooaly 
aAetiag the Irish potatoe. Wherever it can be done, 
we would advise the ftnner to lime his potatoe ground. 
For many years, while on a ftrm, the editor never 
Ikiled to have a good crop of potatoes on ground which 
he had limed : he uniformly believed that lime was es- 
pecially favourable to that root. This, however, was 
before the appearance of tile potatoe dUeaee. Instead 
of tracing the cause of this malady to a particularly 
wet season, or particularly dry season, or hot season, 
we apprehend— like epidemics among ourselves and 
our cattle— it must be attributed to drcumstances 
which have hitherto entirely eluded our perceptions. 
There may, however, be an antidote. Let us seek it 
industriously, by experiment and observation. Lime 
your potatoe ground.— En. 

To the Editor of the Bervdck Advertieer: 

Sib, — ^AUow me to lay before you a state- 
ment respecting an experiment wliich I made 
last year, and am following up this summer, 
as a probable means of renovating and im- 
proving the qualities of our second necessary 
of life, potatoes— which have been degene- 
rating for several years back. 

Aware that many garden shrubs and her- 
baceous plants have their qualities main- 
tained and improved, by propagating them 
by cuUingM of the stems, rather than by di- 
viding the roots or bv seed; in the latter 
end of June, 1845, 1 planted, in a good light 
soil, without manure^ cuttings of the green 
stalks of early potatoes. I soarcely cher- 
ished a hope that they would produce tu- 
bers; yet in autumn I found a crop—some 
of them the size of boys' playing marbles, 
and most of them from two to rour times 
that size. 

These were planted the 23rd of last Feb- 
ruary; and now, removing the soil from part 
of a root, the first and only one that I in- 
spected is full larger, and of finer appear- 
ance, than those growing in the same ground 
and fdanted with tubers of the same sort 

The cuttings were the tope of the stalks, 
feor or five joints from the top, and cut do9e 



under the joint with a very sharp penkaifia» 
and with a quick, clean, sloping cut. All 
the long leaves were clipped oS| and saeh 
of the buds of the stalks as were growing 
into leaves, shortened a little, except the 
top buds — ^taking particular care not to do 
this so close as to pinch the bud oS, or bruise 
the stalk — as it is out of these budis that the 
young tubers grow. 

They were planted in a sunny aspect, and 
shaded, and watered every evening in dry 
weather, for two or three weeks, until they 
began to grow. 

This summer I am planting about hal^ or 
two-thirds of the whole stalks ; laying them 
nearly horizontally, under two or three 
inches of soil, with the top buds only above 
ground* The seed will no doubt be more 
abundant in this length of stalk and hoii- 
zontal position. I am planting^ them in por* 
tions of ground the size of onion beds, lay- 
ing a row of plants three inches asonder 
the whole breadth of the bed, and ancHher 
row directly opposite) with the top buds of 
both rows meetioff each other. In this way 
they will need litUe shade, and will be easihr 
weeded and watered. As it is rather difif- 
cult to furnish shade, I plant some behind 
any large culinary herbs; aqd even behind, 
and between, ridges of growing potatoes. 
The broad leaves of the former, and the 
luxuriant stalks of the latter, are a suflScient 
shade. But these growing potatoes, or 
herbs, are such as will be dug up in the 
course of three weeks, as this new crop 
must have sun to mature it Latterly I find 
that by bringing the top buds very near to- 
gether, they need no $hade except a few 
stalks and leaves thrown over them, of those 
weeds, herbs, or cuttings of leafy shrubs, on 
which earwigs and reptiles do not lodge, so 
that there is no expense, and little trouble 
attending this attempt to improve potatoe 
seeci. 

The cuttings should be taken from healthy 
plants and planted without manure in ground 
that has not been recently set with pcSatoea 

I now find young sets ffrowing upon stalks 
of early potatoes which I planted only three 
weeks ago. It is, therefore, not too UUe to 
plant cuttings of second earlies and the 
later sorts. I also find that the small stalks 
produce as well as the thick stalks; so that 
those who would hesitate to cut the main 
stalks of their growing crops for this pur- 
pose, might succeed by using the small ones. 
It may be advisable to cover the crop with 
an addition of light soil, and leave it in the 
ground until setting time next spring. 

This method of endeavouring to improve 
the potatoe will be more expraitious than 
that of doing it by the seed of the potatoe- 
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i^le— although that sboaJd be perse? ered 
in, to obtain Tarietieo — and the produce 
ooald be always depended upon to be the 
same mtrU as those mm which the cuttings 
were taken. 

If landed proprietore "knd Horticultural 
Secieties would encourage this mode, and if 
frrmers, nurserymen, market-gardeners, and 
every cottager who has a few yards of spare 
fresh ground, would immediately practice it, 
I believe that in two or three years — ^throogh 
the blessing of Heaven, ever ready to second 
man's instrumentality, — the whole of the 
united kingdom would have more abundant 
crops of this nutritious root, much improved 
in qualiU^, and the different sorts distinctly 
dassified. It is also highly probable that 
if cuttings of these new plantations were, 
fiom year lo year planted in fresh ground, 
tiie plague of this mysterious disease might 
be entirelv eradicated. I am planting cut- 
tings of the stalks of those growing fhxn 
the result of my last year's experiment, and 
expect that the ofispring will be superfine. 

W. WHITSBOinB. 
flpittal, Berwiek-oii>Tw«ed, 
Jaljr SStta, 184ft. 



SCrawlMRies. 

Cindnnati tppean truly to be in tbe region of this 
ftaJt. Her people luxuriate in tbem, and her garden- 
en understand their propagation. The Gazette of that 
dty of tbe 97th of Ftftb month laat, givee tbe (bilow 
iBg d t itil pUon of an abondanee^wbieh makea ua with 
we *'had been there to eat.** Tbe mpplj In our own 
Market, bowerer, waa a liberal one, and prioaa reaaon* 
nMe. Tlie geoarml flavour, owing probably to the eon* 
ttmed wet weather, waa not ao fine aa uioal.— Ed. 

** OiTE market is well supplied with this 
delicious fruit Probably one hundred bush- 
els were on Fifth street yesterday. One 
man had thirty bushels, and several others 
ten and twelve each. The price ranges 
from five to twenty cents per quart; Hovey's 
Seedling selling quick, at the latter price, 
and one must rise betimes to get these at 
any price. It is a fact well illustrating the 
importance of raising good fruit only, while 
you are about it, that Hovey's Seedling 
strawberry is in greater demand here at 
twenty cents, than common kinds at five. 
One gentleman from Chillicothe paid $6 20 
yesterday for a bushel of the seedling, and took 
them home, via the river, to show bis friends 
what can be done in the strawberry line. 
There was hardly an imperfect berry in tbe 
lot; the size varying from four to five inches 
in circumference." 



It is said a plantation of the Alpine straw- 
berry yields fruit the same season it is made. 



For the Fannera* Cabinet 
DestraeUf e Insects* 

Mr. Editor, — ^Though almost out of sea- 
son, my promise made in your July No. must 
yet be fulfilled. Early in last month, a per- 
fect insect one and a half inches long, with 
fillifbrm antenne half an inch long, colour 
the same as its head — beautiful brown — six 
ringed abdomen; short thorax, denselv co- 
vered above and below with scales; black 
eyes; and four rudimentary wings— exter- 
nal pair brown, internal, ash coloured, made 
its appearance. From its inability to fly, it 
is probably the female of the canker worm 
of New England, adverted to and a plate 
given — much smaller than the natural size 
— ^by J. J. Thomas, in his late excellent 
"Fruit Colturist.** For a more extended 
notice of its habits and modes of destruc- 
tion, your readers may refbr to the article, 
Span- Worm, in the American Farmers* En« 
cyclopedia. 

July 26th, I took a number of larve of the 
above soon after their first existence, and in 
six days they were all dead and changed in 
appearance. Their death was caused by the 
larve of another insect in their interior. In 
two weeks— August 9lh — it emerged a most 
beautiful ichneumon fly : its length half inch ; 
antenniB filliform black, and as lon|f as its 
body; four anterior le^ yellow and white, 
two posterior yellow, white, and black; rings 
of abdomen white and black alternately; 
wings membranous; colour changeable. They 
have a sting. It is grati^ing to know that 
we have this beautiful little assistant to keep 
in check the ravages of those devastating 
loopers. I^ however, these last hymenop- 
tene produce but one brood in a season, 
which is probable, then we must still be on 
the alert, as the loopers, or span-worms, ap- 
pear at diflPerent periods in the season. 

I have not yet succeeded in procuring the 
perfect insect of the second variety of cater- 
pillar described. I am, however, convinced 
the two kinds are essentially different— the 
one spins a cocoon, the other descends into 
the earth. I have them now in their pupa 
state, spun in cocoon, and may succeed next 
season. Both kinds are rapidly increasing 
in this section. Let us then not be idle. 
You, Mr. Editor, may write and print, but 
bow shall we get the great mass to read and 
act 1 Would that every owner of an apple 
tree would even eflfect as much as the little 
fly which I have attempted imperfectly to 
describe; then should we soon be divested 
of these destructive insects. 



J. K R 



Paradiae, Pa., September Uth, 18M. 
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General PriBciplea and Directions for 
Irrigation. 

SoMn points respecting irrigation may be 
ctuisidered as well established, to wfaieb it 
is proper that I should refer. It is settled 
that simple water, without any admixture, 
is in itself a great enricher of the soil, or 
perhaps, more properly, a great promoter of 
vegetation. If the water of irrigation is 
charged with enriching matters in a state 
of solution, its beneficial efifects are of course 
increased. Waters charged with mineral 
substances, such as water strongly impreg- 
nated with iron from peat bogs, or water 
from copper mines, is pernicious to vegeta- 
tion, as any one may see, who will visit the 
outlets of the copper mines of Cornwall. 
It is established, likewise, that water in irri- 
gation, in order to produce its best e^cts, 
must not be suffered to stagnate upon the 
land, but must pass in a steady progress 
over it; and that this progress should be 
comparatively gentle, and not sudden and 
rapid. It is equally well established, that 
lands which it is proposed to irrigate, should 
be thoroughly drained, so that the water 
poured upon the land should not be Buffered 
to stand in the land, nor upon it The effect 
of stagnant water upon tne surface, or the 
complete saturation of the soil, is to change 
the nature of the herbage, and to produce 
those grasses, which are coarse or mnutri- 
tious, in place of the finer, sweeter, and 
more healthfi]]* Yet it is not the mere 
transition of the water over the surface 
that is to be sought It is desirable to have 
it soak into the ground, but not to remain 
there. Its speedy transition over the sur- 
fiice is to be efiected by the inclination of 
the land from where it is received to the 
trench, furrow, or ditch, by which it is to be 
carried o£ Its passing into the ground, 
and finding a speedy passage off, is to be 
effected by a system of thorough draining 
and sutMBoiling; for if the subsoil is impervi- 
ous, the irrigated field becomes converted 
into a marsh. One of the most eminent 
&rmers in Scotland, whose hospitality I had 
the pleasure of enioying, but whose death 
since that time is deeply to be lamented,— 
Mr. Oliver, of Lochend, near Edinburgh, — 
who had a large extent of meadow, irrifi[ated 
by the sewerage water from the city, found 
that, after his fields were thorough drained, 
the benefit of the irrigation was greatly in- 
creased ; for by the descent of the sewerage 
water into the soil, as well as over it, the 
enriching portions of the manure in a state 
of solution were carried to the roots of the 
plants. In the irrigated meadows of the 
I>Dke of Portland,— for its extent one of the 



most beautiful and finished agricultural im- 
provements which can be found— he showed 
me, tiiat portions of his irrigated lands, which 
had even been drained, continued to afifect 
his sheep with the rot; and this evil was 
not remedied until the draining was carried 
to the depth of eight feet or more. Before 
that, without doubt, the stagnant water at 
the bottom prevented the water of irrigation 
from passing off, and may be said to have 
poisoned the whole srouna. 

In irrigation skilfully managed, the in- 
crease of product is often very great — two> 
fold, fourfold, in many cases even fivefold* 
Even sands which were barren, have, by ir- 
rigation, been made productive. Plants, in 
such cases, havinff once found a footing, by 
the spread and decay of their own roots, 
have at length formed a soil, and created 
afound themselves the elements of fertiHtr. 
The eflfect of pure water, I have already 
said, is considerable; but when this water 
brings with it the refuse of the streets and 
habitations of a town in a state of solution, 
the effects, as we shall presently^ see, are 
most remarkable. I have seen it stated, 
that water issuing from a limestone soil, and 
strongly impregnated with lime in the form 
of a sulphate or other combination, has been 
employed with great success in irrigation. 
Such mstances have not come under my ob- 
servation; but I cannot doubt the emsct, 
where the soil was of a nature to require 
that element In respect to manures, or 
any of the constituents of plants, it is evi- 
dent they can be taken up only in a state of 
the finest solution. Pere homoepathy tri* 
umphs, and no human sense is acute enough 
to uiscern, no human scales are fine enough 
to measure, those infinitesimal atoms out of 
which tibe rough substance of the gnarled 
oak is formed. 

It would be idle, in a work of this nature, 
to attempt to lay down anj thin^ more than 
the general principles of irrigation. In the 
accomplishment of any particular work, all 
the localities are to l>e considered, and the 
effecting of it upon any large scale would re- 
quire consideraole engineering skill. 

Irrigation of land and inundation are not 
the same. The inundation of land resem- 
bles what I have already described under 
the process of warping, where, the land 
being enclosed by embankments, the water 
is admitted to flood the land, and is held fiist 
until its floating riches are deposited. This 
can seldom be done without disadvantage 
upon a growing crop, unless when in its 
earliest stages of growth. Irrigation is the 
gradual filtering and spreading of the water 
over the soil, and, where not too rapidly ap- 
plied, may be done with safety at any period 
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of the crop. This, however, can only apply 
to pore water. The application of turbid 
water, where a considerable amount of mud 
and earthy matters is held in suspension* or 
the application of sewerage water to a grow- 
ing crop, would be liable to the same objec- 
tions as inundation. I am referring, as must 
be obvious, to fields in grass, to which irri- 
gation is applied; and not to fields under 
arable culture, to which it ma]i»be, but to 
which I have never seen it applied. What 
are called catck-meadowM^ is a fi>nn of irri- 
gation upon side hills, where the water, 
after passing over a certain portion of the 
land, IS caught in a trench, and again used 
for the irrigation of other portions of land. 
In a plan <? irrigation, the first thing to be 
considered is the command of an .adequate 
supply of water, and this, of course, at a 
level above the land to be irrigated. This 
may be obtained from a brook, whose course 
may be turped, or a portion of whose waiters 
may be diverted for that purpose ; or, as it 
is here sometimes obtained, by the collec- 
tion of the water of springs bursting out 
upon the high lands into a common recepta- 
cle or reservoir, which may be tapped for 
the purpose of letting out the water, as it 
may be required I recollect at Canterbury , 
in New Hampshire, at the establishment of 
the United Brethren — certainly among the 
best farmers in the world — that these indus- 
trious people, for the sake of establishing a 
mill power, much needed among them, had, 
by an embankment or dam between two 
high clay hills, formed a large basin or res- 
ervoir, which the melting ol' the snows in 
the spring, the rains, and some springs on 
the sides of these hills, would completely 
fill with water, furnishing a supply for the 
season ; and which, passing into successive 
basins as it descended the bill, was used five 
times fot mill purposes ; such as a flouring 
mill, a thresh mg mill, a mill for sawing 
wood, a mill for grinding bark, and a mil! 
for the dressing of leather. I could not 
help admiring the ingenuity of these people 
in creating a mill power where none existed 
before; and it is perfectly plain that, by such 
an arrangement, they might have executed 
an extensive system of irrigation, had it 
been thought proper so to apply the water. 
In some situatious, where fuel and labour 
are not expensive, steam power might be 
employed with advantage to force water and 
to form a reservoir at Uie height necessary 
fi>r irrigating the land below. On a farm in 
Dedham, Afassachusetts, situated upon an 
acclivity, at the foot of which ran a small 
brook, 1 saw that the fiirmer had formed a 
reservoir above his house and bam. Into 
this reservoir, through feaden pipes of a 



small bore, the water of the brook was 
forced up, by means of an hydraulic lam 
atui fbrcmg pomp, itself operated by the 
running brook ; and a supply of water was 
alwajTs maintained in the reservoir amply 
su£Bcient for the domestic purposes of the 
family, and the supply of the cattle in the 
yard. The water was forced a considerable 
distance, and the expense of the machinery 
was very trifling. The cost and labour (x 
keeping it in operation were nothing, ex- 
cepting that of opening and shutting the 
gate. The expense of uie whole apparatus, 
excepting the reservoir, did not exceed five 
pounds, or twenty-five dollars. The farm 
would, in England, be considered a very 
small one, not exceeding one hundred acres; 
but it shows, just as much as a larger one, 
to what advantage the most simple contriT* 
ances may be applied. This water, thus 
raised, might have been used for the pui^ 
poses of irrigation. 

Where the supply of water is sufficient, 
it is carried alon^ on the upper margin of 
the land to bedramed in a trench or furrow; 
and when it is required to throw the water 
over the land, the end of this trench or fur- 
row is to be stopped, either by a gate or a 
damming up for the occasion, so that the 
water entering it may flow gently and 
evenly over its sides, it is plam that the 
water trench or furrow should be carried 
nearly upon a level ; first, that the flowing 
of the water over the sides of the furrow or 
gutter may be equal and uniform ; and next, 
because any variation from a level would 
force the water to a particular point, either 
to prevent its equal difiusion over the field, 
or to occasion, perhaps, a rupture of the side 
of the trench, and an injury to the field 
itself. The variation from a level, recoio- 
mended by some persons with a view to 
giving the water an easy flow in the trench 
or gutter, is only one inch fall in every ten 
feet 

Besides the formation of the trench or 
furrow, the surfiice to be irrigated reouires 
to be made even, the knolls reducea, the 
hollow places filled, and the holes, occa- 
sioned by vermin of any kind, stopped, that 
the water may flow evenly over the whole. 
The degree of inclination desirable in a 
field to be irrigated, is stated to be aboot 
ten feet in ninety ; but although this may be 
found desirable, it is obvious that it cannot 
be under the control of the fiurmer to any 
considerable extent, but at a very great ex- 
pense. We must take the laud as we find 
it ; for few things are more costly than at- 
tempts materially, or to any great extent, 
to alter its shape. It would w nrejudicial 
to undertake to irrigate our lanos without 
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the meam of fi^etting rid of the water, and 
without having a gradual, though not a ra- 
pid, transmiflBion of the water over the aur- 
&ce ; but in cases where the inclination is 
too great, the supply must he more gradu- 
ally rendered. 

The frequency with which water may be 
applied to meadows, and the len^h of time 
which it may be sufiered to remam on them, 
are points to be considered. At Welbeck, 
at the Duke of Portland's, after the prepared 
land was 5own with grass seeds, the water 
was brought upon them as soon as it was 
thought they would bear it ; L e., after they 
had become sufficiently rooted, and the 
ground consolidated around them. This 
would vary, according to the season, from 
one month to six. The great danger to be 
apprehended upon newly-sown lands is the 
washing away the dirt from their roota 
The duke himself remarks that, *< short of 
that, they cannot be watered too soon, or 
too long at a time, unless the land has very 
recently been drained, in which case it 
would not be well to increase the natural 
strength of the springs until the land had 
forgotten its wet propensities. On really 
dry land there are only two limits to the 
length of irrigation, viz., the want of water, 
ana the want of consistency in the soil, so 
that it shall not be washed away from the 
roots of the grass." 

After the grass had become sufficiently 
strong, the water was kept going over it for 
about four days, and then taken off The 
grass was mown as soon as it was ready for 
the scythe, and the water again turned over. 
The same course was pursued upon the old 
frrass land. About once a month, the water 
IS turned on for three or four days at a time, 
according to the supply, and this throughout 
the year. When the water is abundant, it 
is applied oftener than once a month ; but 
how long it should be kept on, is somewhat 
matter of judgment in reference to the wea- 
ther and the state of the ground. The man- 
ager of the works chooses to keep it on until 
he sees its efiects upon the grass. 

Lord Hatherton, on his meadows at Ted- 
desley Park, informs me, that they, com- 
mence irrigation about the 1st of Novem- 
ber, and the water remains three or four 
days on the land. If the supply is sufficient, 
it should be renewed once a fortnight In 
a dry season, it is advisable to apply it im- 
mediately after cutting the grass; but it 
must not then be allowed to remain many 
hours in the same place, especially if the 
son is powerfol. 

Mr. Oliver, at Lochend, where the sewer- 
age water of the city was used, deemed it 
unsafe to apply the irrigation immediately 



after the cutting of the grass, but considered 
it altogether advisable to wait until the grass 
had aec^uired some growth. The sewerage 
water, m this case, v«ras of great strength, 
and a difterent rule was applicable from a 
case where the water of irrigation was pure. 

Mr. Roals, who forms some cold land one 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, in 
Somersetshire, and who has improved a con- 
siderable tract by irrigation, says, that ** the 
water should never be sufiered to remain in 
one place over the grass more than two or 
three days at a time without being changed; 
nor be turned upon the land in wder to re- 
main there during frost; but should the frost 
set in while the water is on, by no means 
alter it until the frost is gone ; for if the 
sur&ce is exposed, and the frost continues, 
it will most lixely lift the land and kill the 
grass.'* 

These observations will have peculiar 
value in New £<ngland, where the frosts are 
severe, and where grass lands, upon which 
water stands in the winter, or lands upon 
which grain has been sown in the autumn* 
if particularly wet, are sure to sufibr motH 
severely fhim freezing. 

I have already spoken of the quality of 
the water used for irrigation. At Lord 
Hatherton's, it is the water gathered from 
the difierent drains, in different parts of the 
form, whose position was such that their 
supplies could be turned to this purpose. 
At the Duke of Portland's, a small river, 
called the Maun, running through the neigh- 
bouring town of Mans6eld, supplies the wa- 
ter of irrigation. After strong rains, when 
the washings of the streets and sewera of 
this town are poured into the river, its wa- 
tera become quite turbid, and have a supe- 
rior efficacy. The sediment deposited by a 
single watering, in such cases, is very ob- 
servable. I shall presently speak more at 
large of the application of sewerage water. 

**In the management of the crops of grass 
upon irrigated meadows," says one whose 
practical linowledge of the subject allows 
him to speak with authority, ** experience 
has shown that to let the grass ^w to be 
too old, viz., until the seed of it is in'a for^ 
ward state, is productive of very great in- 
jury to the land. When the grass has been 
cut for hay in this state, and orown at bot- 
tom, the land does not recover for a great 
length of time. It is also found very desira- 
ble, after beginning any meadow, or portion 
of a meadow, which receives the water from 
one carrier, and at one time, that the con- 
sumption of it in a green state should be 
carried on as quickly as possible, so that in 
dry weather the jtrater may not be kept off 
I of it too long; for in that case it requires so 
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much water before the land is saturated, and 
will allow the water to flow evenly over it» 
that much loss of time occurs in the next 
crop of grass." 

I have thus touched upon the principal 
points connected with this great agricultural 
maprovement, though there are some others 
to which I shall recur before I quit the sub- 
ject; and I now proceed to speak of some 
principal experiments, which have come 
particularly under my observation. — C^- 
num^s Tour, 



Ifeweastle Coanty AgricaUnral Society. 

This Society held its Annual Exhibition 
OD Wednesday, the 16th ult, on the farm of 
Major John Andrews. At an early hour in 
the morning, the formers from all parts of 
the county, accompanied, many of them, 
with their fiimilies, flocked to the city, and 
by nine o'clock the streets presented an ani- 
mated and exciting appearance. At the 
time specified, the procession formed at Mr. 
John Hall's Hotel, and proceeded to the 
ground. The procession reached from the 
Bridffe to Fourth street, consisting of about 
one hundred and fifty horsemen, and fifty 
carriages. On arriving at the ground, the 
President, Mr. James Canby, organized the 
meetinfi^ 

Dr. Kennady addressed the audience in 
an eloquent manner; we presume the ora- 
tion will be pobiisbed, and wo wUi not an- 
ticipate its appearance by any remarks of a 
general character. Previous to leaving the 
stand, the president read the report of the 
committee on gardens, and awarded the pre- 
mium to William Rittenhouse, gardener to 
Samuel Richardson, of Christiana Hundred. 
Nathaniel Settens was favourably noticed. 
Mr. Foote addressed these gentlemen, com- 
plimenting them on their industry and admi- 
rable success. The company then adjourned 
to the cold collation, in a farm-house near 
by, which was attended to by Col. Glazier, 
Mr. Boies, and several other gentlemen, who 
volunteered their attentions. 

The ground on which the cattle were ex- 
hibited, was immediately in the rear of Ma- 
jor Andrews residence, commanding a dis- 
Canty but beautiful view of Wilmington and 
the surrounding country. The number of 
cattle was not as large as was expected ; we 
obtained as complete a list as possible — many 
of the pens were not marked, and the names 
of the owners could not be obtained. The 
display of agricultural implements was also 
nnall, wad many were disappointed to find 
Hnssev's Reaping Machine was not on the 
giDond. 

The committee od crops reported but little 



competition for the premium. Their report 
stated that the wheat crop has fallen short 
in the State this year, about twenty per 
cent, and com in the same proportion. Tbe 
potatoe crop was also noticed, which is very 
poor, owing to the rot Bryan Jackson re- 
ceived a premium for raising three tons of 
hay on an acre of ground. 

The number of people at the exhibiti<m 
throughout the day, was ver^ large— at one 
time It was supposed nearly five thousand 
people were present The road to this city 
was lined with vehicles of every description, 
and presented a very lively appearance. 

The Horticultural and Mechanical 
Exhibition in the City Hall, was crowded 
with visitors presenting a scene of beaoty 
seldom excelled. The arrangements were 
perfect, and the committees did everything 
to render a visit pleasant and agreeable.— 
Delaware JournaL 



Report of the Committee on Ploughing 
at the Newcastle County Agricnltnral 
Society. 

At two o'clock, the exhibition grounds 
were deserted for the ploughing field, where 
the ploughmen had already resorted, and 
were busily engaged in difierent parts of the 
field, followed by crowds of their friends, in 
trying their ploughs, regulating their set, 
and in practismg uieir teams. 

At half-past two, they were calleJ up to 
make their entries and draw for lands, ready 
for a start The immense crowd of specta- 
tors in carriages, on horseback and on foot, 
took position on the four sides of the grounds 
laid out for ploughing, embracing six or 
eiffht acres, and forming an amphitheatre or 
hdlow square. 

There were fifteen entries, as follows:—- 
E. A. Collins, Wiley Plough, land Na 1. 
Richard Carter, Prouty Plough, No. 5J, land 
No. 2. John HoUinffsworth, Moore Plough, 
No. 8, land No. 3. francis Sawdon, Moore^s 
Plough, No. 8, land No. 4. George Lofnian, 
Moore's Plough, Na 8, land No. 5. David 
T. Morgan, Moore's Plough, land Na 6. 
John Newlove, Prouty Plough, No. 5, land 
No. 7. William Neville, Bach's Concave 
Plough, Na 11, land No. 8. George Piper, 
Beach's Plough, Na 11, land No. 9. James 
N. Cleland, Moore's plough, No. 8, land 
No. 10. William Banks, Prouty Plough, 
No. 5^, land No. 11. John Everson, Moore 
Plough, Na 8, land Na 12. Thomas Truitt, 
Prouty Plough, land No. Id. Robert Foun- 
tain, Moore Plough, No. 7, land No. 14. 
Charles Carter, Moore Plough, No. 7, land 
Nal5. 
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Each p]oagbman first struck out his own 
land as it had been previously staked, by 
going one round ; and here it was that the 
great skill of our ploughmen in running 
straight lines, exhibited itself-- never did 
Paul Hoover line a bee to a hive straighter 
than they went to the opposite stakes; and 
without flattery, and with truth, it may be 
said, that the compass itself would in refer- 
ence to many of the furrows drawn, have 
indicated no deviation from an entire straight 
line. 

The fifteen teams now came np abreast, 
and every ploughman had his position, ready 
for the word '*go.** The committee may 
here state, that the ground selected for the 
match, was such as was calculated to tax 
to the greatest possible extent, the skill and 
perseverance of the ploughmen. So far 
from being a smooth green sod, which is 
generally selected, the ground was covered 
with a heavy matted crop of clover, blue 
grass, and fox tail, and in addition to all this 
a straggling crop of tall weeds. 

It was a clay soil, and for the most part 
very tenacious, and rendered particularly 
hard and compact by the drought of the 
season. The first round seemed to have 
satisfied the ploughmen of what they had to 
do: few seemed sanguine, and none appa- 
rently confident of the result, though among 
the entries were no less than four first pre- 
mium men, the successfiii candidates on 
other fields. Indeed there was an anxiety 
felt by some of the ploughmen, and a doubt 
expressed, as to whether they would be able 
to overcome the obstacles that opposed them, 
90 fiir as to make the performance even cre- 
ditable in the eyes of the thousands that be- 
held them, and who could only jud^ super- 
ficially of the difiSculties with which tney 
had to contend. The committee, for these 
reasons, permitted the use of chains to the 
ploughs, and also allowed to each a cleaner. 
At the word given they got under way. The 
teams were so well trained that the heavy 
draft offered no opposition to a fair pace. 
There was no halting or pausing, but furrow 
after furrow was rolled up, each as true and 
perfect as the last, or if marred in the slight- 
est, from any cause, the comments of the 
spectators soon announced the fact in tones 
even audible to the ears of the ploughman 
himself. But the remarks were all gene- 
rally in a friendly and encouraging spirit, 
and indeed it was not a little interesting to 
hear the comments that greeted the plough- 
man as he each time came out, as '* That is 
well done," " You are doing well — stick to 
it," " Keep cool," &c. 

The ploughman himself with every nerve 
braced, a strong arm, a quick and ready eye, 



apparently unconscious of every thing around 
him, directed his plough with his utmost 
skill — at most a furtive glance, as he turned 
at the end, down the ribboned furrow he had 
just cut, was the only instant he was at- 
tracted from his task, and as if gathering 
from the view, hope to encourage him to 
greater efforts. Again he would podi down 
his land apparently watching his plough and 
coaxing his team with a **Wha, paddcr. 
Whs," for an effort that should surpass the 
last 

But now all is accomplished but the last 
furrow, the cleaning out furrow, the great 
test of the plooghman^s skills-all, however 
well done, may be marred in an instant bj 
the slightest balk here. The spectators 
crowd up— -the voices of friends are heard 
encouraging to coolness and to take time but 
the gooa ploughman has already half antici- 
pated his task ; but a single narrow stripe, 
not varying one half inch in width the whole 
distance, is all that remains — his Plough ie 
pitched, and the completely inverted wd ib 
upturned, leaving the land with the appear- 
ance of having been hB,ndaoine\y'divided not 
ditched or gullied, but neatly separated by 
the furrow and giving to the whole a bean- 
tifbl and perfect finish. 

Such certainly was the performance, and 
such the result on most of the lands ploughed 
at this match. 

It was this description of ploughing, that 
the committee were called on to judge and 
to decide upon — to decide as to the relative 
merits of each performance. The task was 
by no means easy. That they might secure 
for their award oo the part of all, the con- 
cession of perfect impartiality, the commit- 
tee designated three of their number to act 
as a sub-committee and to retire from the 
ground, and not to come upon it, until after 
the ploughing was completed. They were 
Washington E. Moore, Francis Sawdon and 
John Smith. Without knowing who plough- 
ed the particular lands, but called on to ex- 
amine the fifteen that had been ploughed, 
and to designate the four best among tnem, 
these members of the committee, after the 
most careful examination, and taking the 
merits and defects of each into account so 
far as their judgment and experience would 
enable them to do so, came to the conclu- 
sion that was announced on the ground, 
namely, that John Newlove was entitled to 
the first premium, William Banks to the se- 
cond, John Everson to the third, and Tho- 
mas Truitt to the fourth. 

There were several other lands that were 
remarkably well ploughed. The committee 
would not designate except in one instance, 
and they do this to point out on the part of 
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the iudividtial a merit deserving special no- 
tice, namely, that of receiving and abiding, 
without marmar or complain^ the decision 
of the committee appointed to judge and 
decide between the competitors. None 
doubted that Robert Fountain's land was 
ploughed well ; he had made a most spirited, 
and as some probably thought, a successfui 
efS>rt for one of the premiums. But the 
committee decided otherwise, and with this 
decision Robert Fountain was the first to 
express his entire satis&ction, and to con- 
gratulate his successful rivals. The mce 
of acknowleding a defeat may equal the 
glory of winning a victory. The committee 
would point out this example as worthy of 
imitation on all future occasions. Let the 
opinions of the committee be respected as 
the just and impartial judgment of those 
callea to decide. 

The committee deem it but justice to one 
other of the competitors for the premiums, to 
name the peculiarly embarrassing circumstan- 
ces under which be carried on the contest. The 
ground ploughed extended across from one 
night hill to another. The land in the cen- 
tre of the valley, beii^ land No. 10, was 
dia.wn by James N. Cleland. The great 
growth upon it of mss and tall weeds was 
obvious to the eye, but this held out no ter- 
ror to so good a ploughman as Mr. Cleland. 
It was not till he entered upon it and dis- 
covered from the wash, &c., not only a va- 
rietur of soil, but firom the water that must 
at tmies have lain upon it, that it turned up 
in many places in very lar^e clods or flakes 
of earth, that Mr. Cleland fully contemp- 
lated all the difficulties he had to contend 
with. Mr. Cleland, as having been the suc- 
cessful candidate last season, and having 
borne oflT the Society's first premium, was 
looked to as one whose reputation was es- 
tablished, and from whom tne most finished 
work might be expected. But he soon saw 
that both his skill and strength would be 
taxed to the utmost to perform any thing 
even respectable, and not to allow the gene- 
ral appearance of the field to be marred by 
a rongh and unsightly land. His effi>rts to 
this end — ^for the credit of the field — aided 
by his fine and well trained and powerful 
team, were so fiir successful as to make his 
work quite res|)ectable, and that is the most 
that can be said of it, and which is indeed 
high pmise, considering what he had to con- 
tend with. 

The committee congratulate all the plough- 
men on the result of the match : they con- 
gntulate them and thank them for the inte- 
rest they contributed to the day, and they 
conclude m the language of the beautifiil 
Ode written for the occasion, 



**God bleM Colambia'B yeomaniy, 
And give them happy homes." 

A second match came oflT between the 
boys. There were five entries, namely: 
George Jackson, George Grebby, Thomas 
Jac]M>o, John C. Clark, Jr., and Henry 
Bird. The premiums were taken by the 
four first named, in the order they are 
given — ^three of them using the Prouty 
plough and one the Wiley. The ground 
was so very hard that it taxed the strength 
of our young friends severely, still they 
stuck to their work and persevered to the 
end. It was surprising almost that they 
could plough there at all, but they did 
plough, and some of them made highlv re- 
spectable ploughing, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the emulation they evinced to excel. 

The influence of all this upon their future 
character cannot but be hiffhly beneficial. 

John C. Cla&k, Chairman, 

Brtan Jackson, 
John W. ANDRXwa, 
Wabhinoton E. Moobb, 
Francis Sawimmv, 
John Smith, 

Ckmunittee. 

Sept. 17th, 1846. 



To hare Good Tinegar. 

The cowherds on the Alps and in several 
parts of France use milk whey to make the 
sharpest vinegar, and they also extract from 
it a salt callei in pharmacy sugar of milk, 
which the Swiss doctors consider as the best 
detergent to purify the blood and cure radi- 
cally the most inveterate cutaneous com- 
plaints. The method they use to prepare 
this salt is this : after havmg separatea all 
the caseous and oily parts, tne whey is cla- 
rified and boiled until reduced to one-fourth 
part of the whole, which they deposit in 
wooden or earthen pans in a cool place. In 
a short time the saccharine particles are 
crystallized, the phlegmatic part is then de- 
canted slowly and the su^r is dried upon 
pieces of grey paper. This operation may 
be accelerated oy boiling out the whey en- 
tirely, but the sugar which remains at the 
bottom of the kettle is coloured and unfit 
for pharmaceutical Durposes: it might, how- 
ever, answer well (or veterinary uses. 

The process for making vinegar out of 
milk is ver^ simple. Afler having clarifi^ 
the whey, it is poured into casks with some 
aromatic plants or elder blgasoms, as it suits 
the fiuicy, and exposed in open air to the 
sun, where it soon acquires an uncommon 
degree of acidity. 

The Russians and Tkrtara make with the 
whey of their mares* milk a strong and in- 
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tozicatiDg liquor, which they call Koumis, 
and also vinegar, by snaring that substance 
to pass from the vinous to the acetous fer- 
mentation. — Transactions of tke Society of 
Arts, N. Y. 

Good ▼inegar is one of the necessary Inznries of the 
table, and with a little care it is always attainable by 
those who have apple orchards and cider of their own, 
and ought to be more generally supplied in our market 
than it is. When once a cask of food vinegar is pro- 
cured, there need be no difficulty in keeping it filled 
with that of the same quality. The fiirmer should put 
away his good strong cider in substaatial casks under 
cover, with the bang hole open to admit the air, and 
let it gradually undergo the necessary fermentation. 
If the cask! are frequently shaken, and tlieir contents 
ooeasionally drawn from one to anotlier, the process is 
hastened. Mix nothing with it; let it be the pure 
cider. Draw from the hogshead to a barrel, and from 
the barrel to a five gallon keg, and from Uiat again for 
the table. It is thus kept stirred, and comes in contact 
with the oxygen of the atmoephere, which will the 
more speedily akarpen it. Keep filling the hogshead 
with strong, sound cider, as you draw from it to fill 
the barrel, and the housewife need never spoil her 
pickles, nor mine host his cabbage, fbr lack of good 
vinegar.— Eo. 



Elilin Burritt in England. 

This individual, so well known as the Uam^d block- 
$mUA, is now we hope, enjoying all the gratification 
anticipated in the following annunciation made some 
time previously to his embarkation. Who shall esti* 
mate the influence of such a man, in throwing abroad 
his Otivs Itaves along the hedge rows, among the hay- 
ricks and tnmip fields of Old England 1 Millions of 
the middle classes whose arms are brawny as his own, 
may have afresh opened to them — and that without 
the aid of his Helnrew, his Sanscrit, or his Norwegian, 
—in the powerfril language of his powerfiil mind, a 
glimmering of the blessings in store for them in the 
proper pursuit of their own high calling.— Ed. 

** About the first of June, we propose, un- 
der certain conditions, to take the steamer or 
packet for England. On our arrival, we 
propose to take a private hickory staff and 
travel on, like Bunyan's pilgrim, through 
the country, at the rate of about ten miles a 
day, 

>' 'With a pocket for my wheat, and a pocket for my 

rye. 
And a Jug of water by my side to drink when I am 

dry.' 

PoBsinff thus leisurely on foot through the 
agricuitnral districts, we anticipate tiie op- 
portunity of looking through the hedges and 
mto barn-yards; sometimes into the kitchens 
of the common people, once in a white into 
a blacksmith's shop to smite at the anvil. 
In fiict, we intend to pull at every latoh- 



string that we find outside the door or gate^ 
and study the physiology of turnips, bay- 
ricks, cabbages, hops, d&c., and of all kinds 
of cattle, sheep, and swine. We propose to 
avoid the lions of the country, and confine 
our walks to the low lands of commcMi life; 
and to have our conversation and commu- 
nion chiefly with the labouring classes. Per- 
haps we might get together a knot of tbem 
some moonshiny night and talk to them a 
little on temperance, peace, and universal 
brotherhood. During such a pedestrian (oor, 
we think we might see and hear some things 
which a person could not do while whizzing 
through the country on the railroad at the 
rato of thirty miles an hoar.** 



THC FABISCSRr CABIlfET, 

AND 

AKE&ZOAZr BS&D-BOOX. 



Philadelphia, Tenth Month, 1846. 

Qua Philadelphia Agricultural Society, agreeably to 
public notice, held its annual EzhibiUon of wtock^kt. 
at the RUinf <8ii« tavern, on theGermantown road,<» 
the 30th ult., and the ploughing match on the lUlowing 
day. Those who could «e« and fetl their way through 
the dust, as many hundreds did, were richly rewarded 
for their perseverance, by the floe display of choice 
animals on the ground. These were perhaps not quite 
so numerous as on some former occasions, bat their 
appearance indicated great care and Judgment, as well 
as success in the production of beautiful animals. The 
Durhams, the Devons, the Alderneys, the Ayrihirea, 
and the Natives, were there to testify for themselves: 
and the breeders of this vicinity, who produced then, 
are not the men to allow tbem to make a weak report 
Some of the horses would do credit to any part of the 
Union, and the sheep and hogs on the ground, would 
compensate in appearance and quality, for what was 
lacking in number. • They would add respectability to 
any Exhibition in the world. The productions of the 
garden, the field and the orchard, were really luxuriant, 
and sufBcient to satisfy the wishes of the cultivator; 
our agricultural implement makers were on the ground 
and made an exceedingly interesting display of their 
wares. It was particularly gratifying to witness the 
excellent, and apparently perfect workmanship of 
many of the articles. They were not however made 
purposely for the show, but only in the ordinary nan* 
ner. They could not f^il to tempt the fhrmer to do liis 
work well, and he who wishes first rate implements 
has only to apply to our Mends of this city whose ad- 
vertisements will be found in this paper. 

The society dined together at three o'clock on the 
30th; an excellent dinner was honestly discussed, and 
good fueling, enlivened by enthusiasm in their honor* 
able calling, made it an occasion for the sparkling of 
wit, and much good speaking. 
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Tbb LoBff IiUad Hoitlooltwml Bodety had quite a 
■piritcd exhilritioa at Fluahing, about the middle of 
laet nontli, and awaided nuiiieroafl premluBia. Wn. 
R. Frinoe and Co. aent ftom tlwir garden and naneriea, 
nore than fifty TarieUefl eadi, of applet and peaches, 
and npwards of aixty Tarietiea of peais, beaidei flow- 
en in abondanoe. 



A TCET aerioaa diaeaee has within a few weeka, ap 
poarad aaaoBf the honea in the Tielnity of New Torl^. 
It waa for a time pretty much eonflned to King*s Co., 
OB Long bland, bat aabtequeatly ejEtended to Flush- 
iag and SUUn Uand. Firom a letter dated at Bergea 
Point, If. J. the 19th alt., we learn that it bad reach- 
ed that neighborhood. A friend from Salem, in the 
tower part of Jersey, informed the Editor, eome three 
wveks since, that a number of hoiMS had been seixed 
with this distemper in that county, and that it had 
fvoved alarmingly foul. Its seat is doubtless in the 
head. In a case on Staten Island, relief was prodaoed 
when a eopioos discharge was obtained ih>m the head 
of Tory oftnsiTs matter. The brain, on dissection, 
has appeared like a mass of clotted Mood, and it has 
been suggested, that immediately on discovering the 
attack, the first symptom of which Is indicated by a pe- 
CBllar drooping of the animal, the ftmhead should be 
ahnred betwemi the eyee, and a powerfVil blister ap- 
plied. Let tUs be aeeompanied by steaming with 
▼inegar and hot oau— aMNlerately bleeding, and lelicT- 
tag the costivenees always attendant apon the disease, 
if it eren be by reeort to the mechanical procen of 
Tmkimg. Oar friend ftom Salem, called it the blind 
auggers, and belierod it was occasioned by some dele- 
terioQS substance procured in the pasture, and would 
■nongly advise the stabling of horses, without letting 
them mn in the field. It is not believed to be conta- 
gioBs, as Ittslanees have occurred where horses have 
died, while others standing by their side, have escaped. 
It was rseentJy stated by a member of the Farmers* 
anb in New York, that he had known a similar epi- 
demie in l^ain, and that cores had been eflected by 
wrapping the head In blankets steeped in hot water, 
and following It up by copious bleeding. A committee 
waa appointed by the Club to investigate the nutter, 
mnd aaeertain the reOMdiee, if any really eflbctive, had 



A HAjneoHa display of fruits, flowers, vegeUMes, 
Jbc, was made at the rooms of the New Jersey Horti- 
cnltnral Society, in Princeton, at iu annual meeting 
on the 83rd, 84th and 3Sth of last month. The fruit 
was splendid, and the attendance, soch as manifested 
a lively interest in the concerns of the Society. 

OccAnoir was taken foar moothe ago to mention 
the exeelleBt location for an Agricaltural School, ofler- 
ed by a property which lately belonged to the esute of 
W. 6. Sogers, dec'd, and which had been purchased by 
our enterprising friend James Ooweu. It is adjoining 
his homestead at Oermantown, and seems admirably 
adapted for such a purpose. James Gowen, we have 
understood, has it in contemplation to open such an 
establishment, should his health admit of it We can- 
not bat believe the South and Southwest might derive 
lasting benefits from a school of this character in this 
vktnity. We heartily wish the enterprise may be 
proaueutad, and wUh all 



Catfls are seaietlmee choked with aa apple or po- 
tatoe. A friend lately informed the Editor, that a cow 
of his, was this suanMr greatly distressed by getting 
an apple in her gullet, and which, with all his efibrta 
he was unable to remove either upwards or down warda 
As a last resort, thinking she must die, he placed the 
part of the throat where the apple lay, over a solid 
bloek, and with a blow of a mallet, mashed it. She 
swallowed the broken Ifuit, and was instantly reliev- 
ed. Ooosiderable swelUng and Inflammation of tha 
parts, naturally followed, but with proper care, he had 
no doabt, she would entirely recover. 



OuE friend C. W. Haywood, of Germantown, left at 
this ofllce a few days ago, an ear of last yearns corn, 
many of the grains of which, had been curiously per- 
forated, and a good deal of the inside eaten, as we of- 
ten see the pea eaten in the spring of the year, by a 
worm or moth. The corn was lying in balk in tbe ear , 
in the garret, and some five or six weeks since, num- 
berless motbs were observed on the wing, and it was 
soon discovered that they bad made their escape from 
the grains of corn. It is of course, much iqjured ; and 
should the insect spread itaelf widely over the eoaatry, 
it is impossible to estimate the amount of injury which 
it is oapaMe of inflicting. 

The Editor very well remembers eomething of the 
kind that attacked the com in the ear in the crib, aome 
five and twenty, or thirty years ago, particularly la 
the. lower part of West Jersey. Is tbe moth we now 
speak of similar in character and habits, to that which 
appeared a quarter of a century ago, and which then 
excited a good deal of alarm ? If our memory is not 
in feult, it did not continoe more than two or three 
eeasons. Who can tell us all about it? G. W. Bay. 
wood said he had upon enquiry, not been able to hear 
of it among his neighbors. 



WiLUAK R. Pnurcs, proprietor of the Linnsan Bo- 
tanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, and author 
of the Treatises on Horticulture, on Frulu and on the 
Vine, has lately published a Maitual op Rosas, com- 
prising the most complete History of the Rose, iodnd- 
ing every class, and all the most admirable varieties 
that have appeared in Europe and America, together 
with ample information on their culture and propa- 
gatioB. 

We have received a copy of the work,— a neat dao- 
decimo— and have no doubt the lover of the Rose will 
find in it, as expressed in the title page, every thing 
almoet, which it may be desirable to learn, regarding 
its cultivation and management. 

** During the last ten years** says tbe preface, ** the 
acquisitions made to the femily of Roses, have been 
so remarkable for their splendor, fragrance and other 
qualities, that tbe public attention has been awakened 
to their culture In a degree, almost unprecedented in 
the annals of Flori culture,** and those who most par- 
ticipate in this awakened interest, will most need and 
enjoy soch a manual as is now ofllred to theoL Our 
fellow-townsman, Robert Baist, so well known among 
us for his enterprise and good taste as a florist, it will 
be recollected, also published a couple of years ago, an 
excellent JZoee JMroiMi/, which is widely circulated 
among amatenrs. 
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Tbk pnblialMn—Hirper *°d Bretben, N«w York, 
have forwarded a beaatiAil octavo TOlame, **Thb 
TacBfl or Auuca, NaUve and Fotelf d, Pictorially 
aad Bounically delineated, and Kientifteally and po- 
pularly deicribed; being considered principally with 
reference to tlieir Geography and History ; soil and 
situation; propagation and eultnre; accidents and 
diseases; properties and uses; economy in the aru; 
introduction into commerce; ind their application In 
useflil and ornamental planUtions; illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. By D. J. Baown, author of the 
Bylva Americana.*' They will accept our thanks, and 
allow us to congratulate the intelligent fkrmer. as well 
as the city and country gentleman, on this addition to 
our means of becoming more fully acquainted with 
the trees we have all oar lives had around us, and 
with which we may have supposed we were already 
tolerably (kmtliar. Who will ever tire in studying the 
forests of America! 



A LOT of new corn, the flnt of the season, was in 
the Baltimore market on the 83rd ultimo. It sold for 
74cts. ^^ 

In a letter dated at Liskeard, in Cornwall, the 15th 
of Eighth mo. last, a friend remarks, ** we are using 
at present some excellent American flour; the cost is 
about 30s. or 97 per barrel. The wheat crop here proves 
a very good one, and is nearly all secured. Barley and 
oats are thin, and the potatoes are even more defective 
than last year. The farmers are much discouraged 
about planting them again. Meat is from 6d. to 61d. 
per lb., or 19 to 13 cents." 



Trb seventh number of Oolman*s Tour has been re- 
ceived and distributed among our subscribers. It will 
be found of equal interest with any of those which 
precede it. 

Wa are not able to perceive that the public good 
would be promoted by the publication of the letter 
from a ** Friend to inventive genius*"— W. S. of Balti- 
more. Had we thought otherwise, it should have ap- 
^ared in this number. 



Tqk Exhibition of our Horticultural Society last 
month was a very splendid aflhir. Many thousands 
visited the rooms, and so far aa we have learned, all 
were gratified, and, as it seems to us, must have come 
away with feelings mellowed, and more than ever ena- 
moured with the endless variety of nature's beauties. 
One could hardly stroll around the tables— or, to give 
the idea more correctly— could hardly force oneself 
through the crowd, without being increasingly sensible 
of the richness of the gifts bestowed by a beneficent 
Creator in fruit, fiower and vegetable. We cannot par- 
ticularise either the articles or the contributors. The 
pages of a whole number of the Cabinet would barely 
suffice to do so. 



A BBAimrnL portrait of the late James Wadsworth, 
the great landed proprietor of Oenese, with an inter- 
esting sketch of his life, will be found among other 
valuable matter, in the last number of the FknMni' 
XAhrmrf. This number also contains a splendid en- 
graving of R. L. Colt's Mansion at PatterMn, N. J. 



FOR SALE, 



A BEAUTIFUL FARM, 

Nearly acQoining the city of Annapolis, Maryland, 
containing 350 acres of land, naturally of good quality, 
and during the last four years, I have bad it highly 
improved with clover, plaster, ashes, lime, and other 
manures to the amount of upwards of fifteen hundred 
dollars. The fences and buildings are all in good re- 
pair, and divided into ten departments, indnding one 
peach orchard, containing upwards of 1500 trees, is 
fine health of three summers* growth, and an spple 
orchard in foil bearing. About 150 acres of this land 
are covered with the best sort of building timber. 

I have a good wharf, where a large schooner can lie 
and receive or deliver prodnee. This form is very 
pleasantly situated, high and dry, and about roittag 
enough to cast oflT extra rain water,— also has good 
spring water in several of the fields. Hie bnildingi 
consist of a good dwelling, nearly new, two brick ser* 
vant houses, one house for the manager, two Ivge to* 
bacco houses, 30 IqrTO feet each, one is used for a ban; 
stabling, corn, milk, and ben houses. From the above 
dwelling I can go to ttie Annapolis market in about 
fifteen minutes, where we have a tolerably good SBir- 
ket for hay, peaches, sweet potatoes, milk and battor. 
Of milk about fSOQO worth may be sold aaanally. 
Freight is cheap to Baltimore, which is an excellent 
market, with which we have daily intercoune, both 
by steam and otherwise. But few forms have the ssae 
opportunities of doing business to profit, being now ia 
good order to make money, and only on account of ad- 
vanced age, infirmities, and residing at a distance, aa 
I induced to part with it. It will be sold cheap. Per* 
sons desirous of seeing the place, will please call on 
me, near Baltimore, Md., and I will go and show iL 
&OBERT SINCLAIR, Nurseryman. 



Airency for the Parchaae A Sale of 

IIPROTBD BREEDS OF CATTLE k 8ISSP. 

Tbx subscriber takes this method of infiMmIng his 
flriends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, frc, for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMBNT. 

Segil. ISO, 1840. 



FR0IT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, 



In great variety, for sale aa heretofore, by the sub- 
scriber, at his Nursery, near Haddington, four miles 
west of Philadelphia. Orders sent by mail, or left at 
the oflhoe of the Farmers* Cabinet— where eatalognsi 
may be obtained— will be attended to, and the trees 
well packed when ordered to distant places. City 
gardeners supplied with trees suitable for the streets, 
at a liberal discount. SAMUEL RHOAO& 

Tenth mo. ISlh, 1846. 
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TREES nm SALE. 

TlM Sataeriber bu for nie at tbe Moont Laurel 
Nimary.— Mtabliahed by J. Noedlei— an exteniiTe a«- 
■ortmeat of Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cbeny Treei 
and Grape Vines. Alao, a great variety of 

ORNAMENTAL AND EVERGRBEN TREES, 

Which are of the best qoality, and good nvse for trans- 

planting. Orden left with Josiah Tatam, No. SO, N. 

Foorth street, will be punctually attended to, where 

eatalofnes may be procured. 

EZRA 8T0KE8. 

Mt mmt LamrU, n$ar MtormUwrn, «V. J*., 
JSigJUh SMSU 15tA, 1846. 



Sf* SHORT AD VERTISEIfENTB, 

Tlie flttfalect matter of which, may correspond with tbe 
agricultural character of this paper, will be Inserted 
at tbe rate of one dollar for each insertion often lioes 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payinent in advance. 



8BBX> STORE, 

No. 23 Market SUeet, Philadelphia. 

The sabseriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds ; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and liooeme seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of clwice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. A so, in season. Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. 

M. a POWELL. 

PhUad., Feb., 1846. tf. 



FOR SALE, 

▲T D. o. p&oimrs 

AMtQdQUa.'OrQDQBAiL ^AIRBBWQ98B» 
No. 19H Market Street, PkUadefyhia, 

Com-Sbellen in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
fSO each; Hovey*s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-sUlk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaOtaig and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fltas, for f 14 
to f 18 each. 

Whitman's Horse^powera and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills atuched; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Chnrns, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, kc.; Centre- 
Drao^, Self-sharpening, Right k, Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisftction in their operation. 

StpUmherVUk^^t 



OOATS8' SZSBB STOBB, 

No. 49 Market Street, 
FBCSH TIMOTHT SEEB, 

OffMriouB qualUie9,from good common eeed to the 
pwreet and finest that can be produced, 

'f OUE T HM l WITH A COMFLTTB ABSOKllSniT OF 

a&A.88 St OA&DSar SBSDSy 

Of the finest anallty and best Tarieties,— Bird 

H oeo s, wC* 

JOS. P. H. COATES. 
Sne e t aa er to OMrg§ M Owtes. 
Sfpt. Uth, 1846. 



PHILADELPHIA 

AGRICULTURAI. WAREHOUSE, 

7Vb.291 Market Streets North tide, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streete^ Philadelphia. 

Tlie subscriber has Just received from Wcwcester, Mas- 
sachusetu, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse end Ma- 
son's improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens' Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able Improvement in that kind of implement ; Grain 
Cradles, tu.; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. P. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment 'Of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Bhellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, &e., to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBBR. 

May Mth, 1840. 1 yr. 



Tbs qoantlty of rain whidi fell in the 9tb month, 

1848, was one quarter of an inch. StSin. 

Penn. Hmpttal, lOU me. 1st. 

Last month is said to have been more remarkable 
Ibr beat and drought, than any corresponding month 
rtMelSIM. 



NEW 

Horti€iiltaril aiid igrieoltonl Ware-konMi 

84 Chemut Street ftetoto Third, South tide. 

The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-liouse, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; ha calls 
the particular attention of ikrmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, FSeld Carrots, Beets and Paisnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. BUI6T. 



OOAXi. 

Tbb subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefolly prepared for fkmily use, which he will ftir- 
nish at tJU usual cath jiricss, on application at the 
oAee of the Farmers* Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

PkUedOpkia, TnOk menth ISih, 1846^ 
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Wb kMp OB band at tbis ofBce, and will inpply oar 

fHends with Afrieultoral workt fenerally. Among 

which are 

THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, ftall. 

bound in leather, ^Price #3 50 

YOU ATT ON THE HORSE, with J. B. Skin- 

Ber*8 very valuable Additions; S 00 

BRIDOEMAN*8 GARDENER'S ASSISTANT : 2 00 

TQE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37i 

THB PARMER^S LAND MEASURER; 374 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 

Complete sets of the FARMERS' CABINET, 
half-boand, 10 vole. 

DOWNINO'S Landscape Gardening, 

Downing'* Froita and Fruit Trees of America, 

SKINNER'S Every Man Us own Farrier, 

AMERICAN Poalterer'B Companion, 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS' Sl EMIGRANTS' HANDBOOK, 

MORRELL^ AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

STABLE BOONOMY, 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUISTS' ROSE MANUAL, 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURIST, 

SKINNER'S CATTLE it SHEEP DOCTOR, 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 

HOARE ON THE VINE, 

HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manorea, 

LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 

FAMILIAR-LETTERS, 

As well as his larger works on Chenistry and Agri- 
eultare. 

Subscriptions received Ibr Colman*s Agricultural 
Tour— or single numbers sold. 

tc^ We are prepared to bind books to order. 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



8 50 
3 50 
1 50 
50 
85 
50 
00 
00 
00 

»* 

75 

50 

50 

50 

75 

S5 
25 
85 



GUANO. 

Twairrr-nvB tons first quality lehaboa Onaao, in 
bags or barrels, for sale in lott to suit puchasers, tj 

S. k. J. J. ALLEN Sc CO., 

No. 7 South Wharves, Sad Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadaipbia. 
October 15th. 1845. tf. 



Povdrotte* 

A valaaUe mnure—of the best quality, prepared 
ia Philadelphia, for sale at the oflke of the Famm- 
BUS* OABUirr, No. 00, North Fourth Street, or at 
the manufkctory, near the Penitentiary on Ooatcfl* 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, 91 75 
per borrel, containing four bushels each. Any nun- 
ber of barrels less than seven, $3 each, or thiity-five 
cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, endoa- 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be praapC 
ly attended to, by carefblly delivering the barreto om 
board of such conveyance as may be deeigwstfrf. 
The resulu on corn and wheat have been geoerally 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in tha 
Interior, both of this Bute and of New Jersey, are 
invited to try it. We are now able to supply the de- 
mand for wheat. 

JOBIAH TATUM. 



OOMTBHTS or THIS HCMBSR. 

PaoB 

Soiling, or House Feeding, 7S 

ThePoutoe, 75 

The Noisette or Champney Roee, 77 

Good HottsewMbry and Evil.— Mustard Plant.— 

Value of Smoke, 78 

Imported Stock, .m^^ 79 

Adapution of Farming to Cironwtaneea, ..~ 8S 

PotatoeRot, 8S 

Overgrown Wheat and tender Straw.— Profits of 

Farming, • 88 

Hay-making.— To destroy Roaches, 87 

List of Premiums of Philadelphia Ag. Soeiety, 88 

Reportof do., : W 

Potatoe Disease OS 

Strawberries.— Destructive Insects, ..- 98 

Irrigation, » 94 

Newcastle County Agricultural Society, 07 

To have good Vinegar, 00 

Elihtt Burritt in England.— Editorial Notices, 100 



THE FARJHERS' CABINET, 

IS PUBUSHBD MOHTBLT BT 

JOSUH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHU. 



It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in nam 
hers of 39 ocuvo pages each. The snitfects will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri 
ately introduced. 

TuRMs.— One dollar per annum, or five dollan Ibr 
seven copies— ^yaA(« in advaiue. 

All Bubacriptlons most commence at the htgiuming 
ai a voloBM. Having lately struck ofiT a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex 
tent, any of the back volumes. Tliey may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, i/r one dollar twaniy-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 



For seven dollars paid in advance, a c ss yliCs sst of the 
work will be fUrnisbed in numbers, including the 11th 
volume. Hie whole can thus readily be Ibrwarded by 
mail. For tweaty-ive oeats additional, per votama, 
the work may be obuined neatly km^-httaid mnd M- 
Urei. Copies returned to the ofitoe of publication, 
will also be bound upon the same terms. 

Vkf the deoMott of the Post Master General, tha 
■* Cabinet,** is s«il||ect onlv to newspaper postafa. To 
any Post ofllce within thirty miles of PhllaaalpUa, 
they win go tne of charge. 



Joseph Rakeecimw, Priater. 
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BY JOSIAH TATUn, 

BDROR AND PKOPRIBTOft, 

Ifo. SO Hortk FoVTth Street, 



Prln so* dollar ptryMr.— For eondiiionintliutpkie 




Iha lepl)' » liiBdlj and lo jicDinpllr h 
lt<l>!r r«reri lo llie " flf WKVil. that deiir 
Virfinia and Kiina at tba dauihern ■ 



ia it Idem 



whh III 



tfftnnillntliliTicialtyr Wahii 
kiKHrn panariM of lye t«t nncti injur 
Wl In New Itrwef. It «• onr pradicp. 

frmHttti air altkeil lliw 



lilil* Ti 



11.111. 



it l[ aaid. 



la tnln ii kvpl, li particularl]r 



I appeal Bade al tba doa* of Dr. HanWi MUr, 
ira trails be fMelj naponded to. Greal iDcaava. 
■ nidlta IVoia tin depralaliDBi et tbe warn la 
ibe loeail Ute. Tta ralue of ttiio ilBttar la parbapa 
B« eiwudiil by tbai of any giowa aiBOaf ai, ral it 



Tbx fbllowiDg is an e:ttr»ct from the etU- 
tor'a letter to Dr. Harris: '■ I Rceived a dftjr 
ro ago, from a frienil at GermaDtowii, 
is vicinity, an ear of corn of list yetr'a 
growth, most of the fraina of which werv 
perforated in a. very singular manner, h; an 
insect which baa drawn its DOUTiahmeot 
from the aofler part, and of courae, greatly 
dimbished ite ralue. C. W. Haywood, who 
«Te it to Die, stated that his attention waa 
iret directed to the matter some five or aix 
weeks ago, by observing that his garret, 
where some Rvo and twenty or thirty buab- 
ela of corn lay in the ear, waa awarming 
with t dun coloured moth, which be aooa 
ascertained had escaped from the grains. I 
encloee a few grains, from some of which I 
think it will be found the moth baa not yet 
made bis escape. Yesterday, while holding 
a gnin in my hand, one came leisurely out, 
aiM I put a pin through it, intending to for- 
ward it herewith, but this moromg it is 
mouldered to pieces. It would be gratifying 
to me to receive any information relative to 
this insect, Hy friend nid he had not 
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karned that the corn of any of his neigh- 
hoQTB had been similarly attacked. 

^*It is impossible to estimate the amoont ot 
injory that might be done to the ^eat staple 
or our country by the depredations of this 
insect, should it widely extend through our 
eem^cribs." 

Cunbridge, Man^ Oct. 16tb, 1846. 

Rkspbcted Fbiemd, — ^Your letter of the 
14th instant, reminds me of the pleasure 
that I took in reading those numbers of the 
Rirmers* Cabinet which you had the kind- 
ness to send to me from the 15th of March, 
1644, to the 15th of May, 1645, inclusive. 

You have some reason to be alarmed at 
the appearance of the insects in the corn- 
crib of your friend Haywood. Should they 
prevail to any extent in our country, they 
would prove a terrible scourge ; now more 
than ever, since the potatoe is likely to fail 
4iM entirely, and we nave nothing to supply 
its place save com. Bread is the staff ot 
life: we must take care that it be not 
:broken. 

The little dun-coloured moth which you 
saw come forth from a kernel of com in 
your hand, is ** the fly-weevil, that destroys 
wheat** in Virginia and some of the Southern 
and Western States. Shall I give it a more 
fearful name, by acknowledging that it is the 
Angoumois motkt the same insect that ap- 
peared in the provinces of La Vendee and 
AngoumoiSf in the west of France, more 
than a hundred years ago; that it continued 
to increase there for many years, till its 
ravages in 1760, attracted the attention ot 
the government, when it was found to swarm 
in all the wheat fields and granaries of these 
provinces; when by its ravages the people 
were not only deprived of their principal 
staple, wherewith they were wont to pay 
their annual rents, their taxes, and their 
tithes, but were threatened with starvation, 
from the want of good and wholesome bread. 
Let us hope to he saved from the like ca- 
lamity. 

The great, and good Linnsus, was filled 
with alarm on finoiDg the pea-weevil in a 
parcel of peas received from America, fear 
mg that he miffht be the means of intro- 
ducing into his beloved Sweden so great an 
evil. How much more have we reason to 
dread the spreading of this Angoum<ns moth 
in our own country. 

You will find some account of this moth 
in my Treatise on Insects Injurious to Ve- 
getation, published in 1642. At that time 
uie habits of the insect were not known to 
me from personal observation; all my at- 
tempts to obtain samples of inf^ted grain 
^eoataining living specimens, having been 



ineffectual, and my numerous letters and 
applications on the subject having remained 
unnoticed. Since then I have been more 
fortunate, and have had the insects in all 
their stages, living under my own eye. It 
does not seem to be generally known that 
this insect attacks maise, or com, as we 
call it, as well as wheat The fkct was 
made known to me nearly two years asa 
A friend in Worcester, Mass., told me that 
he found some corn that had been stored in 
his garret some time, contained insects in 
it ; and he brought mh two eara of this com 
for examination. The com, then appearing 
to be sound externally, was rolled up in se* 
veral dieets of strong brown paper, and was 
tied securely and laid aside in a safe place. 
Some months afterwards, on opening the 
parcel, I found nearly a gill of aead moths 
in the paper, and three or four living oneai 
Every kernel appeared to have been perfi^ 
rated, and many had three or four holes in 
each of them. Some contained the insect 
in the worm state, and some had the chry* 
salis fully formed within them. The two 
ears were then put into a wide-mouthed 
glass bottle, which was corked tight, so as 
to prevent the future escape of Uie moths 
that might be developed from the worms 
and chrysalide remaining in the kernelau 
The moths have continued to come forth, 
and, as they were prevented fhxn escaping, 
they paired and laid their egas upon the 
com m the bottle. Two broods have been 
produced in a single year; the first brood 
coming out of t^ie corn early in March, and 
the second in September and October. Pro- 
bably the appearance of the first brood was 
accelerated by the insects bein? kept in a 
warm room during the winter. 

Having made accurate drawings of the 
insects in their several states, and written a 
scientific description of them, I have been 
trying to collect the statistics relative to 
them, in those parts of the country where 
they have heretofore appeared, with the de- 
sign of drawing up for publication a memoir 
on the history of this depredator. Comma- 
nications on the subject, addressed to me, 
will be very acceptable. 

The moths are easily killed by the fbmea 
of burning sulphur, and of charcoal, by 
steam, and by moderate heat otherwise ap- 
plied. From experiments made in France, 
it would seem that violent agitation of the 
erain, continued during several hours, wUl 
aestroy the insects in all their stages. I 
have, however, much more confklence in 
the application of heat, by drving the dam- 
aged grain in an oven or a kiln, heated to 
loO deffrees of Fahrenheit, in which the 
grain diould reitiain durmg twelve hours. 
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This will efl^ually kill both the larve, op 
woriMy and the egffs. 

Proposals have been made to me to pre- 
pare another edition of my Treatise, with 
fi^rares. I am therefore very desirous of 
obtaining the means for completing the his- 
tory of two or three destructive insects no- 
ticed in the work. Permit me to ask your 
attention, and that of yonr correspondents, 
to the insect that bores in the pith of the 
loenst tree, and caoses the swelhngs of the 
young branches, described on page 206 of 
nay Treatise; and also to the wheat catei^ 
pillar, of which a very imperfect account, 
extracted fhmi various agncultural papers, 
m given on pages 445 to 457, of my work. 
Mj official doties in the University at Cam- 
bridge, have been such for some time past, 
aa to deprive me of that leisure which the 
saccessftil study of our destructive insects 
demands.' I mnst therefore rely upon thdse 
of my agricultural and scientific correspond- 
ents wlw are interested in such subjects, to 
fbrniafa me with such specimens and ftcts 
as are necessary to make another edition of 
this book more complete and useful than the 
former one has been. 

In the hope that this appeal and this com- 
nranication will be ftvoorably received, I 
remain, very truly, 

Your obliged fViend, 
Tkadbsto William HABftm. 



Ifewoastle Connty Agricultnral Society. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Agricultural Society of Newcastle County, 
h^ at John Hall's Hotel, Wilmington, Oc- 
tober 15th, 1846, John C. Clark was called 
to the chair; and John W. Andrews ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

A resignation was received and read, 
fiom James Canbv, declining to be re-elect- 
ed president of this Society, also one horn 
James Webb^ declining to be re-elected re- 
cording secretary, both of which were ao- 
eepte(L 

The following gentlemen were then duly 
elected officers for the ensuing year: 

Presiifeiit— John C. Clark. 

Vice P^enrfenC»-Jo6eph Carr, John H. 
Price, James J. Brindley, M. B, Ocbeltree, 
Bathmell Wilson, Giles Umbsqn, Philip 
Reybold, William Rothwell, John Jones, 
George Tybout 

Cdr. iSecretory— Dr. J. W. Thomson. 

Hec SecreUnfy — Bryan Jackson. 

JVetuurer — ^James Csnby. 

OwiueUor— Edward W. Gilpin. 

IHrci&r§ — ^Anthony Higgins, Samuel Can- 
by, Z. R Glazier, John W. Andrews, Dr. 
R. M*Cabe» Richard Jackson, William Ro- 



binson, Henry lAtimer, James N. Cleland, 
Henry Du Pont, J. S. H. Boies, Jesse Gregg, 
Philip Reybold, Jr., Wm. Tatnall, Wm. S. 
Booldin, John Higgins, Ftrancis Sawdoo, 
Edward T. Bellah. 

On motion. Resolved, that the Horticulto- 
ral Society be hereafter separated from tlue 
Society, and that it be recommended to form 
a Horticultural Society, and that the exhi- 
iHtion of manufactured articles be at the 
same time. 

On motion. Resolved, That this meeting 
will hoM its next annual exhibition at the 
grove by Hare's Corner, and it is also r^ 
commended that the meeting in 1848 be 
held at the Brandy wine Springs, in 1849 at 
St Geoms, and m 1860 at Newark. 

The Horticultural Society having been 
separated from the Agricultural Society, it 



Resdved, That it is expedient to hold the 
exhibitiont of the Agricultural Society soaw 
four weeks later than they have been form- 
erly held; say about the second week of 
October. 

JoHir C. Claek, PretideML 

Jom W. Aimiuiws, See. 



For the Fkmen* CaUaet. 
To Preserve Feacli Trees. 

To THS £h>iToa, — ^In the Cabinet of Au- 
gust 15th, is a letter that was read at a late 
meeting of the Farmers' Club, in New York, 
concerning the mischief done to peach trees 
by insects, and the way to prevent their rav- 
ages. I have now peach trees foil of fruit 
in my garden, that were recovered by the 
free use of quick lime around the root, after 
having laid them bare for some distance 
around the tree. 

A friend informs me that he has saved » 
fine Nectarine troe, by pourinff strong to- 
bscco juice, boiling hot, around the roots^ 
laid bare, end sand put around the tree iiip 
stead of the earth that was taken out 
These trees never bore until they were 
treated in this way; the leaves were yellow 
and apparently full of insectB^ and finally 
all dropped off 

Yours, 4^., 

Louu S. GnjjAiw. 

BL MaryM oo., Md^ fiep. M, 18M. 



CoTTOH III TmuEKT.— The Sultan of all 
the Turkeys has resolved upon an extensive 
experiment in the cultivation of cotton in 
his Asiatic dominions. Dr. Davis and Dr.. 
Smith, both of South Carolina, have already 
departed for Constantinople, to make the 
experiments in the service of the Sultan.-— 
Ledger. 
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Am the setson apprMolies when the rav- 
tgee of tbiB diaease grenerallv* make their 
appearance, it is desirable to know how &r 
kkvestkratioos already eotered into^ have 
proceeded towards the detection of the 
cause of such an evil, and the suggestion of 
a remedy. Little has as yet been done on 
any organized plan in this countrv. In Eu- 
rope, Uie case has been very dinerent In 
Holland and Belgium a Cbmmittee was first 
^pointed to collect fitcts calculated to throw 
liffht on the nature of the disease. In one 
of the Dutch provinces, GroningeUt a sepa- 
rate commission was appointed tor the same 
purpose. 

In Germany, Liebig among others has 
turned his attention to the potatoe, and has 
lately published some observations on its ni- 
trogenous constituents. 

A number of the French philosophers, 
both alone, and under the auspices of the 
Central Society of Agriculture, have also 
attended to the subject M. Pi^en has 
lately published three or four reports con- 
taining the results of elaborate microscopic 
and chemical researches. 

The English government sent a commis- 
sion to Ireland, of three distinguished scien- 
tific men, with directions to obtain as much 
information as possible on the nature and 
extent of the aisease. In Scotland origi- 
nated the most extended scheme of uL 
The subject was taken op in its several 
branches, as it is connected with botany, 
meteorology, entomology, and chemistry. 
Each branch was referred to a competent 
person, and the investigation is still u pro- 



It is not, as yet, even certainly determined 
in what form the disease first attacks the 
-plant A great number of observers have 
considered that it is first seen in patches of 
^rk coloured fungi on the leaves, thence 
mdually spreading down to the tubers. 
Dr. Ferguson, in Paris, and several others 
in England, think that they have detected 
the sporales of the fungus passing down 
through the stem in the ordinary circulation 
of sap. But there are well authenticated 
infltaaces where the potatoe tops have re- 
mained green and flourishiiig while the tu- 
bers were much diseased ; it cannot, there- 
fore, be said with certainty that the disease 
fint appears as a fungus on the leaves. 

All agree that the nitrogenous compounds 
in the tuber are afllected fimt, and to a pecu- 
liar state of these constituents, Ijebig and 
others have referred ihe origin of the -dis- 
eaae. The March is attacked last, and often 
remaiDfl aniiyured when the walla of tbe|| 



i^Uolar tissue that enclose its globules are 
nearly destroyed. From pot^oes which 
have become even ofiensive in their smell, 
perfectly ffood starch has been extracted. 
The manufacture of starch becomes of great 
importance in the economical disposition of 
the diseased potatoe. 

The reoort of the Groningen commission 
ascribes the disease to the wetness and sud- 
den changes of the two last years. M. 
Payen thinks that excessive moisture has 
predisposed the potatoe to yield to the at- 
tacks of fungL Mr. Phillips, of London, 
has published a pamphlet in which he as- 
cribes the whole thing to the same cause. 
These are only a few of those who advocate 
this view of the question. All who have 
experienced much rain, assign this as the 
cause of disease, not knowing that it has 
been ouite as bad on dry soils, and where 
there nas been little rain. In all the west 
of Scotland, the summer of 1845 was consi- 
dered rather a dry one, and in Islay, one of 
the western islands on the Scotch coast, the 
streams had not been so low for man v years. 
The potatoes were as much afiected in this 
part of Scotland as on the east coast These 
fiicts soem quite decisive on the subject of 
wetness, for one well authenticated case 
where the disease has occurred under cir- 
cumstances that preclude the idea of its 
being caused by wet» renders the theory 
quite untenable. 

It is not so easy to decide whether atmos- 
pheric influence is the cause of the disease. 
In order to arrive at any oertain conclusion 
on this point extended meteorological obser- 
vations are necessary. It is a angular &ct 
that three or four counties forming the es- 
treme northern point of Scotland were en- 
tirely free from it without any essential 
difierence in their season irosi that of the 
other counties, so fiir as was known by or* 
dinary observers. The overseer of Mr» 
Flemmg^ of Banickan, in Renfirewshire, 
Scotland, lifted firom one of his fields, 09 
the 5th of September last 1845, about ^\^ 
hundred weight of potatoes; these were 
stored in the house and remained perfectly 
sound at the date of his writing, in the mid- 
dle of winter. From the same field on the 
15th of September, were lifted five hundred 
weight iqore of the same potatoes. Theses 
after being in the house two days^ were 
tainted and decaying, as was the case before 
the end of September with all that were left 
in the field. In this instance, the crisis in 
the change from the healthy to the diseased 
tuber took place between the 5tb and 15th 
of Septemhcr. If the disease had shown 
itself at this time simultaneoosly in every 
part of that district^ this foct would go m 
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to show that it was caused bj some atmofr> 
{dieric infloeiice; but the contrary was the 
case. In some fields it appeared as early 
as July, «ven on adjoining fiirms. The 
.caufe then remains sdll a mystery. 

Of remedies, a very ^rreat number bad 
been suggested; many without due conside- 
ration. 

The commisaioners sent by the Enfflish 
government into Ireland, were particularly 
ubfortttBate in this respect for want of a 
little practical knowledge added to their un- 
doubted scientific attainments. All the 
means of prevention that have formerly 
proved successful, fiiiled during the last 
year. An excellent method has been to 
chanffB the seed every year, taking it from 
a hi^ country to the lowlands, but this was 
found to have lost its efficacy. Gypsum and 
liot slaked lime, have also been of little bene- 
fit. The greening of potatoes intended for 
seed, by letting t^em lay in the sun, has 
been much reannmended, and on cutting up 
the sun-burned potatoes, it has been mind, 
•coording to some statements, that the 
ffreened parts were never diseased. It may 
be well to turn attention to this subject In 
former years some persons succeeded in in- 
vigorating the crop by means of certam sa- 
line manures, and even during the last sea- 
son it was thought that they were in some 
degree benefictBl. We are not aware that 
rnjoj plan heretofore suggested, has proved 
uniformly successful over any great breadth 
of country. 

The preservation of the crop during the 
winter has excited the deepest mterest, and 
here also the number of methods proposed 
defies enumeration. The result of all the 
trials seems to be that the disease makes 
very slow progress, and in many instances 
none at all, when the potatoes are kept 
perfectly dry and toeU ventilated. Both of 
these conditions seem absolutely essential ; 
packing them in dry absorbent earth, and 
even m charcoal, has proved a signal fiiil- 
vre. It is necessary in any case where the 
disease has made much p rpgress to pick over 
the heaps frequently, aild Carefully select 
all of the afiected tubers. Kiln-drying has 
been resorted to in caseb of esftremity ; this 
preserves the petatpe fbr food, but of course 
destroys its vitality. 

Of the various plans proposed for the 
planting of potatoes in spring, none has 
been iSind more efficacious wan cutting 
-cardlhlly selected potatoes into set9» con- 
taining each two or three healthy eyes. 
These sets are sprinkled with sulphuric or 
bvdrochloric acid, diluted in the proportion 
-or one pound of acid to fbor gallons of wa- 
ter. Newly skied lime^ or gypsum, is then 



added so as to form a crust over the cut so^ 
face. 

The diseased potatoes have not been found 
injaiious as food. In Scotland all kinds iif 
domestic animals have been fed with them 
freely, and actually thrived upon them. We 
have. In the present communication, f^lanced 
merely at the principal points of mterest 
hitherto touched, in the researches upon this 
subject; it is much to know which are folse 
theories, even if we have made little posi- 
tive advance. 

Prof. Johnson, in a late communicatioa, 
has informed us that from attentive conside- 
ration of the analyses of diseased and healthy 
potatoes made in his laboratory during the 
past year, he has been led to recommend 
the applicatioD of a certain manure to the 
potatoe crop, as calculated, in many cases if 
not universallv, to arrest the disease. He 
does not speak of this with confidence, but 
as a thing yet to be tried. The publication 
containing his paper has not yet reached us, 
and we are consequently unable to say 
more. 

We are forced to conclude that the origin 
and causes of this disease are at (Mreaent un- 
known; its mysterious marks have appeared 
suddenly on two continents, separated by 
two oceans; under the heat and drought, 
rain uid cold, on wet and dry, light and 
heavy soils, at every elevation, and m eveiy 
variety of potatoe. Those who have most 
carefolly investigated its peculiarities, most 
widely examined its range, are most unde^ 
cided as to its cause. 

Only by a very long and extended seriep 
of experiments, by an accumulati(Hi of ac- 
curate results, can we hope to arrive at a 
solution of the mysterious problem. I*i6 
subject of the present day cters more at^ 
tractions to the scientific man, or a wider 
field of usefulness. The very existence of 
a crop of incalculable importance seems at 
stake; practice has entirely fiiiled in its 
effiuts to correct the evil, and looks to sci- 
ence for that aid, which, if within the limits 
of possibility, should beafibrded. — SiUitnttn^e 
Jounud of Science and Arte, 

Nbw Material voa Shijiolsb. — A patent 
for a new invention has been obtained by Mr. 
William Beach, of Troy, for the application 
and mode of using cast-iron plates for cover- 
ing roofo. '^They are about one foot square, 
aid made to fit into another, so as to render 
the roof water tight, by applying white lead 
to the joints. It can be afforded at sixteen 
cents the square foot, and comes at about half 
the cost of copper. They weigh B} pounds 
a square foot" It is easily attached to the 
roo( and promiees to be of much ntility. 
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Gathering and Packing FrniU 

About the autumn of the year 1896 or 
*87, I bad some thirty or forty barrels of 
apples to pick. 

in the orchard with some other fi'uit trees 
were some Newtown pippin trees, and all 
in a ^ockin^ state of neglect As it bad 
been let run wild, I set almut to clear it up, 
and make it productive, fn March I had 
the trees scraped with a dull hoe, to which 
I had put a short handle, to make it the 
more handy to scrape oif the outside dead 
bark; after this, bavmg trimmed the bouehs 
and branches, I sent to town ibr a barrel of 
soft soap, with which I intended to smear 
the stems and branches of the trees, but 
when it came, judge of my surprise to find 
that the soft soap of New York is made of 
a little of the commonest grease, very little 
alkali, some salt, and a vast amount of wa- 
ter, making a quivering jelly; — such is the 
villainous compound called soft soap in New 
York; — as this was unfit for my purpose, I 
[lad to make some myself. With this in a 
bucket and an old whitewash brush, I sent 
a man into the orchard to smear all the 
stems of the fruit trees, and all the other 
trees which stood near by, knowing or think- 
ing the little depredators I wishM to be rid 
0% might lurk under the bark of any tree 
that stood in the orchard, or near it, as well 
as in the ftuit trees. It was p, ** bearing 
year," as farmers call it, and there was a 
great crop of apples; and I had very few 
wormy ones. We picked the apples by 
hand, and did not pour them from one bas- 
ket to another without putting soft hay or 
oat straw between them. While pouring 
them we put straw on the floor of the room 
in which they were stored ; there was i^lso 
straw put on the bottom of each basket, and 
on the bottom of the cart we carried them 
in; all this was done to keep them from 
bruising. After they were all housed, we 
set to work to sort them, rejecting all which 
had any defects, and if damp, wiping off the 
moisture. We next took each apple and 
rolled it in coarse clean paper, any soft paper 
will do — the paper I bought was common 
wmpping paper, straw paper will answer. 
The paper had this efiect — it keeps the ap- 
ples fVom rubbing each other, and keeps 
them at a certain degree of moisture, not 
allowing them to evaporate or receive damp. 
In the bottom, and around the sides of the 
barrels, a snuill quantity of straw was placed, 
and the apples laid in, one at a time, and as 
close to each other as they possibly could be, 
without jamming them. When the barrel 
was filled, a little more straw was put on 
the top, and the head of the barrel put in, 



with an inside linin? hoop, to keep the head 
from being knocked in, by accident ; there 
was besides a lining hoop put in the bottom 
head of the barrel, before I commenced 

Sacking. These apples were put up to oT" 
er, and were to go to iSheffield, in England. 
After- taking all these precautions, I wrote 
a direction to this effect: 

** These barrels of apples are not to be 
rolled or tumbled about ; if carted, or sent 
any way by land, something is to be put on 
the floor of the cart or wagon, so as to keep 
them fh)m being bruised, rattled, or ^Ited.** 

The apples when packed in this way, 
were tight in the barrels, and could not be 
made ,to rattle with common usage. M. C. 
W., who ordered them, inform^ me that 
they arrived at the destined place, and were 
all soend to an apple, and much admired by 
the consignee tor their preservation and 
manner of putting up. I took the lesson 
from seeing the oranges and lemons whieb 
arrive here from Spain and Portugal, packed 
in the same manner. 

Those apples which have a close tight 
skin, will keep the best for the greatest 
length of time. Of this kind are the New- 
town pippin, the Lady apple, the Rnsset: 
besides, there is the real Rhode Ishmd 
Greening, which may be kept until the 
May ef the next year. 

If the precautions which I have laid down 
are strictly attended to, any of these may be 
sent to flE^land as well as the pippin ; but 
the greening is not so good an apple to keep. 
People may talk as much as they have a 
mind to about the heat and damp of ships, 
and so on, being the cause of the apples rot* 
ting ; but who could expect that an apple, 
or anjr other fhiit or vegetable could be kept 
ftom it, if jammed or bruised constantly.— 
Farmer 4 Mechanic. 



Agricultural Fairs* 



We wooM iBTita tbe attMitloB of Mme of our fti 
en to Ibe fbllowing Rinarln of Ike TVikviM. StraH- 
gen ioinetinei pereeivt onr ofron waart qniekly than 
we onnelvei do, •nd their binte an wonliy of all rt- 
spect— Ei». 

Auburn, Wedaeadajr, Sept. ISCh, 18ML 

Tbib is the great day of the Fair, and a 
brighter, pleasanter, was never enjoyed Jl>r 
mortals. The cloudless sky and the fresh 
green earth j^armonize in producing rare 
external beauty and cheerfulness; the show* 
ers of night biefbre last, have cooled the at- 
mosphere just sufliciently; the people of 
central and western New York have assem* 
bled by tens of thousands, and still every 
train, every thoroughfkre teems with him- 
dreda more pouring in. Never dkl natnre 
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mod mail more cordially eoncur io giving 
■est to a popular holiday. 

I have been over the grounds, of eoarae, 
■eeiog much to intorest, and but for the 
enormous multitude gathered, which seems 
to roe unparalleled at any former Fair, I 
should have seen much more. I could sav 
something of the animals here exhibited, 
but believing Col. Skinner can speak of 
them to better purpose, I leave them to him. 
For the present, I will pn^er a fow sugges- 
tions on the influences and uses of these 
annual fairs, or rather a few thoOghts which 
this one has elicited. 

Mental indolence is the chief danger of 
the ftrmer's condition. It is possible to ex- 
ist in his vocation with very little thought 
Ploughing this year and next the fields 3iat 
were ploughed, perhaps by his fother, thirty 
or forty years ago, and harvesting therefrom, 
sabetantially, the same grains and vegeta- 
bles^ the former is in danger of folliuff into 
the habit of doing just as his fotber did, and 
for the reason that his fother did it The 
old round of crops, the old modes of cultore, 
the old implements, even the old smoky and 
fuel-wasting fire-place, are too often clung 
to, because the former is hardly aware that 
newer and better means to the same ends 
have be^i devised and ad<^ted. It seems 
easier to do the old things m the old way, 
than to incur the expense and trouble of 
ebangiog for the better, even if aware of its 



The moral of the foir is improvement 
I^fty thousand farmers and formers' sons, 
with ten thousand formers' wives and dangh- 
ters, assemble once a year to witness an ex- 
hibition of the choicest products of their 
calling in our State. He who has the coun- 
terpart of Pharaoh's lean kine, finds at tiie 
Fair the noblest display of neat cattle ever 
seen ; so of horses, sheep, swine, d&c. Of 
fruits and grains, there ia like abundance of 
the best Is it possible that he who has 
dradged on contented with ten to twenty 
boshels of grain to the acre, perhaps with 
two or three varieties of ordinary fruit, per- 
haps with little or none, should be content 
to go on in that way 1 When he sees, as he 
may here, squashes weighing 146 pounds 
mctk — ive that grew on one vine weiring 
over 500 poundeKHam he go home satudSed 
to grow those of a tea-kettle size onlyl 
When be sees that other fanners have a 
profusion of pears, peaches, grapes, quinces, 
ftc, from a few acres of land, will he jog 
on with hb orchard of middling apple trees 
only? It seems hardly possible that one 
former, who ever thinks at all, can ^o away 
ftom the State Fair without resolvmg to be 
a better former thereafter; without feeling a 



truer pride in his calling, and a firmer reso- 
lution to improve and excel in it 

But this IS not all. The former is here 
brought in contact with all that has recently 
been done in the other useful arts in aid of 
his own calling. Here is an endless variety 
of agricultural implementa — ^fonninff mills, 
cradles, scythes, forks, hoes, die. &c.; as 
also bousehould utensils, stoves, ovens, kitoh- 
en-ware, d&c. There are not less than a 
dozen newly patented stoves alone, some of 
them valuable improvements on those ex-' 
hibited last year. Everything invites to 
comparison, to reflection, and thence to im- 
provement In the plough alone, the im- 
provements of the last few years have se- 
cured the ploughing of four acres with the 
labour and power formerly required for 
three. And the end, doubtless, is not yet 
One such Fair as this is worth more to the 
people of a State than a dozen ** glorious 
victories" in the field of human slaugnter. — 
New York Tribune. 



The Poplar— the Tnlip-lieariBg lirio* 

dendroB* 

Liriodendnm ttdipifera. 

Of all the deciduous trees of North Ame- 
rica, the Tulip-tree, next to the Sycamore, 
?Platanus occidentalis,) attains the amplesf* 
dimensions; while the perfect straigbtoees 
and uniform diameter of the trunk, the more 
regular distribution of its branches, and the 
greater richness of its foliage and flowerv, 
give it a decided superiority over that tree, 
and entitle it to be considered one of the 
most magnificent productions of the tempe- 
rate zones. It usually attains a height of 
sixty or ei^ty feet, with a diameter vary- 
ing from eifhteeu inches to three feet ; al- 
though, in fovourable localities, it has been 
known to arrive at a height of one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and forty feet, 
with a diameter of more than seven feet 
The bark of the trunk, till it exceeds seven 
or eight inches in diameter, is smooth and 
even; but afterwards it begins to crack, and 
the depth of the furrows is in proportion to 
the size and age of the tree. 

The southern extremity of Lake Cham- 
plaio, according to Micbaux, may be consi- 
dered in its natural distribution, as the north- 
ern, and the river Connecticut as the eastern 
limit of this tree. It is only westerly of the 
Hudson, and southerly of the forty-third de- 
gree of latitude, that it is frequently met 
with, and folly developed. It is multiplied 
in the middle States, in the upper parts of 
Carolina, and Georgia, snd still more abun- 
dantly in the Western States, particularly 
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in Kentocky, where it duplays its most 
powerful vegetation. Its comparati?e rare- 
ness in the maritime parts of the Carolinas 
and of Georgia, in the Floridas, and in lower 
Louisiana, is owing less to the heat of sum- 
mer than to the nature of the soil, which, 
in some parts, is too dry, as in the pine-bar- 
rens, and in others too wet, as in the swamps 
which border the rivers. It is commonly 
found mingled with other trees, such as the 
hickories, the Mack- walnut, and butternut, 
the Kentucky coffee-tree, (Gymnocladus ca- 
nadensis,) and the wild cherry-tree; but it 
sometimes constitutes, alone, considerable 
tracts of the forest, as was observed by the 
elder Michauz, on the road from Beardstone 
lo LoaisvilK in Kentucky. The Artificial 
geography of this tree may be said to em- 
brace the middle region of £orope, from 
Berlin and Warsaw, on the north, to the 
shores of the Mediterranean and Naples, on 
the south ; Ireland on the west, and Crimea 
on the east It is successiblly cultivated 
along the maritime parts of the United 
States, from Newburyport, in Massachusetts, 
to St Mary^s, in Georgia. 

The period at which the tulip-tree was 
first int]X)duced into England, is uncertain. 
The honour is said to have been conferred 
on the Eari of Norfolk, as far back as 166a 
It is certain that it was cultivated by Dr. 
' Heniy Ckxnpton, at Fulham, in 1668, at 
which time it was wholly unknown as a 
timber-tree. According to Miller, Mr. Dar- 
ley, at Hoxton, and Mr. Fsirchild, were the 
firat who raised this tree from sieeds; and 
firom their nurseries it is probable that the 
numerous old trees which are spread all 
over Britain were procured. The oldest 
tree in EInffland, estimated at over one hun- 
dred and fifty yeara of age, is at Fulham 
palace. It is about fifty net high, and its 
trunk, at one fi)ot from the ground, is three 
feet in diameter. The largest tree in Brit- 
ain is in Somersetshire, at Hestercombe, 
which is one hundred feet in height, with a 
trunk three feet in diameter, and ripens 
seeds every year. 

The first notice which we have of the 
tulip-tree on the continent, is in the ^ Cata- 
logue of the Leyden Garden,*' published in 
1731. From the number of these trees ex- 
isting in France, the sooth of Germany, and 
Italy, there can be little doubt it spread as 
rapidly in those countries as it did in Britp 
ain. Public avenues are planted of it in 
Italy, and as fiir north as Strasbur^ and 
Mentz. It stands the open air at Vienna, 
and attains a large size there; but it will 
not endure the climate north of Warsaw, 
nor Moscow, without protection. In the 
grounds of the palace of Lftcken» near 



Brussels, there is a tree which has a dear 
stem three feet in diameter, with a compact 
globular head. When Uc^en belonged 
to France, the palace was occupied by the 
Empress Josephine, who bronght her gar- 
dener from Paris; and the poor man, wnile 
he was gathering seeds from this tree, fell 
from it, and broke his neck. At Schwdbber, 
near Hanover, there is growmg, in alluvial 
soil, near water, a tree more than one hun- 
dred and twenty yeara old, and eighty f^t 
in height, with a trunk two feet in diameter, 
and an ambitus of thirty feet In Italy, the 
tulip-tree attains a height of seventy or 
eighty feet, flowera freely, and ripens «eeds 
every year. 

The elder Michanx measured « tulip-tree, 
three and a half miles from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, which was twenty-two feet and a half 
in cireumfbrence ^ve met from the ground, 
and fVom one hundred and twenty to <»e 
hundred and fbrty f^t in height In 1M2; 
there was felled from the estate of Mr. John 
Lewis, in Llan^llan, Kentucky, a tuKp-tree 
eight feet in diameter near the grouno, and 
five feet in diameter seventy-five feet abov^ 
The trunk was perfectly straight and sound, 
and was sawed into boards of oommoii 
lengths. 

At Green Pmnt, Boshwick, near New 
York, on the esUte of Mr. N. Bliss, there 
is a tulip- tree which has « circumference of 
twenty-one feet at three feet above the 
ground^and a height of seventy feet 

In 1807, there existed a tulip^ree in Ham- 
ilton, Adams county, Pennsylvania, noticed 
by John Pearson in a communicatisn to Dr. 
James Mease, in the ** Memours of the Phil- 
adelphia Society for promotinjif Agriculture,** 
fer that year, which had a circuroferenoe of 
thirty-six feet with a trunk thirty or forty 
feet to the forks, a large bead, and to all ap- 
pearances, perfectly sound. In the same 
work he mentions another tree as growing 
near the Virginia head of the river Roan- 
oake, which was thirty-nine feet in circum- 
ference four feet from the ground, apparent- 
ly sound, and about fbrty f^t to the fbrks. — 
Browne* $ Trees of America, 



ExperiMeiits with tke Pear vpon the 

The followiaff aecoant of ezperimenti made by T. 8^ 
HoMRicKHOun, of CMlioetoo, Ohio, we take ttom tbe 
Mafuine of HorticaUure, a work we frequently find 
oonelTei extractinf ftvoB, and aa we tniat to tbe bene- 
fit of our readera. It ii not tacceasftil eipeHmenta 
aleae that are arailabte to tbe pnu^tieal fkraer or 
fardener: we want as well to be adviaed of (kiliires, 
aa of attempts that hare succeeded In our haikta. 
Thus tioie, laboar aad expense nay be mveMed: aad 
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thoB we may be ■timalftted to greater c«re than otben, 
and hope that thii extra care may be rewarded witb 
Mperior eaceeee.— Dd. 

In the spring of 1838, 1 commenced a 
riee of trials of the pear upon the apple^ in 
the nursery, by the method of rocft^grafting, 
which were continued up to 1844. The 
roots employed by me were of thrifty seed- 
hnsB two years old ; and were from half an 
inch to three-Guarters of an inch, or perhaps 
one inch in diameter. They were polled 
up from the seedling bed shortly before they 
were wanted ; and at the time of grafting, 
were cut into suitable leufi^tha of four 
to six inches, with more <»r less side and 
fibrous roots as might happen. The scions 
generally contained three buds or eyes, and 
might be two to four inches in length, de- 
pending upon the distance asunder of the 
bads or eyes. After the operation was per- 
fonnedt and they were planted in the nur- 
sery rows, the top of the stock would be 
three-quarters of an inch to one inch and a 
half below the surface. The soil in which 
they were set was a rich sandv loam. I am 
thus particular, in order that the meane may 
be anorded, if desirable, of forming an esti- 
mate, of the probable influence the attendant 
circumstances may have had upon the re- 
sults. 

The number grafted and set out, at the 
first trial in 18&, was eight grafts, about 
one half of which grew the first season, but 
died the second and third. 

The number grafted and set out at the 
second trial in 1839, was seventy-six, of 
which nine were a seedling variety, twenty 
Pound, one Catharine, seven Green Chissef, 
two Seckel, three Easter Bcrgamot, eight 
Doyenne Blanc, nine St Germain. Of the 
whole number, about one half grew the first 
season. The Doyenne Blanc and St. Ger- 
main failed entirely. One graft of Easter 
Ber^amot grew, appeared thrifty, but died 
suddenly the latter^ rt of tho second sum- 
mer. Two of the Ureen Chiasel ffrew— one 
blossomed from top to bottom in the nursery 
the third spring, and died the same season ; 
the other died in transplanting. The two 
Seckel grew; one I have lost sight of; the 
other I gave to Mr. William E. Johnson of: 
this place, who planted it in 1842 againstj 
the south wall of his house, which is of 
brick, and trained it by the fan method. 
The situation did not suit it It blossomed 
every year, but the heat from the wall al- 
ways forced it into bloom so early io the 
season as to be always killed by frosts. In 
November last, Mr. Johnson removed it to 
the garden. In the spring it blossomed at 
the usual time, and has perfected two pears 
this season. The fruits thus produced were 



more than doable the usual size of the 
Seckel, of a pale green colour, having the 
appearance oi being covered with a filing 
whitish bloom, and were perfectly melting, 
exceedingly sweet, juicy, and fine grained, 
without any grittiness whatever. Their 
greatly increaMd size and altered appear- 
ance, from what the Seckel usually is, in^ 
duced the Hon. James Mathews, who is an 
amateur, and who saw the firuit while yet 
upon the tree, to doubt their being that va- 
riety; and it is proper to state, that the tree 
from which the scion was taken, was pro- 
cured from a nursery at Wooeter, and died 
before fruiting. Having seen, however, 
what Mr. Ernst has somewhere stated of 
the increased size, &c., of the Seckel when 
grafted on the apple, I do not doubt, in this 
mstance, its being true to name. The tree 
at Mr. Johnson's stands in a somewhat 
shaded situation, is healthy, retains the fitn 
shape given it by him, is a dwarf in habit, 
being now about five feet high and as many 
wide, and remains upon the apple root with- 
out having thrown out any of its own. Of 
the other trees grafted at this time, some, 
the second and third seasons of their growth, 
became so dwarfed and stunted as finally to 
die. Four or five of the residue were, in 
1842, transferred to the orchard, and are 
still alive in difierent states of thrifliness. 
1 have not noticed that any of them have 
made roots of their own, and think they 
have not The orchard to which they were 
taken is some miles from town, and hence 
they have not received from me the attention 
thev otherwise would. How they may even- 
tually succeed remains to be seen. 

In 1840, 1 tried some scions sent me by 
Mr. William KenricL The number set 
was forty -eight, as follows:-— five Beurre 
d'Aremberg, four Wi11iams*s Bon Chretien, 
six Pound, four Beurre Diel, four Capian- 
mont of Boston, five Bezi Vaet, four Easter 
Beurr6, four Duchesae d*Angouleme, four 
Napoleon, three Urban iste, five Passe Col- 
mar. Of these, Beurre d*Aremberff, Beurre 
Diel, Duchesse d^Angouleme and Napoleon 
fiiiled entirely. Two of the Passe Coimar 
grew, and after remaining stationarv, or 
nearly so, during their second and third sea- 
sons, at length threw out roots of their own, 
on which they have now become established, 
the apple root having entirely rotted away 
and disappeared from them. They are now 
thrifty trees. One only of the Capiaumont 
grew. It made about the usual growth the 
first season, and afterwards remained sta- 
tionary until the present season. It now 
appears to be establishing itself upon its 
own roots, and has this year thrown up a 
thrifty shoot One only of the Urbaniste 
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grew. It also remained stationary ontil last 
season, when it formed roots of its own, upon 
which it is now established and doin^ well. 
Foor Easter Beurres erevr. The two larffeet 
then apparently thriny, were removed last 
spring a year ago to the orchard and died. 
The two left in the nursery are low — not 
more than two feet high — scraggy, and have 
made no new wood the last three years, but 
have blossomed each of those year% They 
all remained upon the apple roots. Two 
Bezi VaetB grew. One remaining in the 
nursery, has established itself upon its own 
roots, and is a fine thrifty tree. It, too, did 
not grow much till the two past seasons, 
but lx>th the past seasons it has grown as ra- 
pidly as any tree that has ever fallen under 
my observation. The other Bezi Vaet was 
removed last spring a year aco, to a grass 
plat in fVont of my house. The top died 
down within two feet of the ground, and 
it has made no new growth of wood since 
transplanted, though it has now two pears 
upon it which appear to be swelling out 
finely. It remams upon the apple root 
Two of the Williams's Bon Chretien ^ew, 
and have done the best of any remaming 
open the apple, as they still appear to da 
One of them was removed a year ago, to the 
yard, and this year fruited. But one pear 
remained to ripen upon the tree, which was 
much smaller than it should be, and defici- 
ent in flavor. The other tree, still in the 
nursery, is thrifty, and produced this season 
a dozen or more pears of fine appearance, 
which were stolen by the boys about the 
last of July. Neither of these two trees 
has ever exhibited any appearance of being 
dwarfed by the stocks, but on the contrary, 
promise to make standard trees. 

In 1841 I grafted and set out in the same 
way, fifty-nine trees, of which eight ^ere 
Green Chissel, fourteen ESaster Beurre, and 
thirty-seven Seckel. The Green Chissel 
all failed. Five or six of the Blister Beurre 
grew, but have done nothing since the first 
and second seasons. They are, to ail ap- 
pearance, of no use whatever. About three- 
iburths of the Seckel grew, and of these 
about one half are thrifty, and give promise 
of doing well Some of them have been 
given away by me, and others transplanted. 

In 1842 I grafted and set out in the same 
way, one hundred and seventeen, of seven 
varieties, about one- third of which grew. 
Some varieties failed entirely. Of those 
that grew, the Pound, Easter Beurre, and 
Williams's Bon Chretien appear to do the 
best, and about one-third of them are doing 
tolerably well. I have not ascertained that 
any of these have as yet made roots of their 
own, but think they have not Last year I 



removed one, a Salviati, to the yaid. It 
grew the first season after transplanting. 
This year it a^in leaved out, but is now 
dead. It remained upon the apple root 

The number grafted and set out in 184S, 
was seventy-two, of which thirtv-seven were 
Williams's Bon Chretien, and thirty-five 
Easter Beurre. About one half €i them 
grew. They appear to have done better* 
upon the whole, than any former trial, and 
a number of them are now of fine size for 
transplanting to the orchard. I cannot saj 
that any of them have made roots of thev 
own. Since 1843, I have not grafted any 
peara upon the apple. 

Yotl have now before you my experiments 
and their results, as far as they are yet ap- 
parent Each one is left to draw bis own 
conclusions from them. For myself I do 
not regard them as complete enough to lay 
down anything as absolutely determined by 
them, it will not, however, be going too 
fiir to say that their tendency is stiongly to 
show, that root-grafting the pear upon the 
apple cannot be relied upon by nurserymen 
for prqMigating the pear; unless some means 
be found by which a much greater propor- 
tion, in any given number, can be made to 
grow and establish themselves upon their 
own roots than the fore^ing experiments 
indicate. Whether this is attainable or not* 
future trials must determine. I would sus'- 
gest, in order thereto, that the scions to be 
used should be six to seven inches in length, 
and that when planted in the nursery, the 
top of the stock should be three to five 
inches under the surface of the soil. 



For the Farmen* Cabinet. 
Ume for Potatoes. 

Ma. EnrroR, — In your last No., paee 92; 
you recommend lime for potatoes. Having 
noticed the action of lime on potatoes, 1 
deem it proper to make a few remarks upon 
the subject I have noticed that in many 
instances the disease is worse where lime 
has been used, than where nothing had been 
applied : and I will account for it in such a 
manner as to show you why this is so. Lime 
is much used by the potatoe when it can 
get it, for the formation of the tops. Where 
much lime is applied on potatoes they have 
very large tops. These large tope open so 
many more mouths to suck in carbonic 
acid, which, if the tope were small, would 
not be the case. This extra quantity of 
carbonic acid, so absorbed by the large tope, 
insures the disease, when, perhaps, the small 
tops, with their smaller means of absorption, 
would not be able to take in enough to kill 
I the plant and disease the root I luive seen 
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this daring the past seasoiL A pototoe 
grower in this neighbourhood, pUced a 
small quantity of old lime— or carbonate of 
lime— on his potatoes at the time of plant- 
ing; this carbonate of lime was just suffi- 
cient to enable the plant to develope the 
tope finely. The large tops absorbed large 

Suantities of carbonic acio, and death and 
ecay followed in both top and toot. An- 
other potatoe grower pat nothing on his 
pitch--«s a consequence the tops were 
■mall, and not taking in much carbonic 
acid, they stood until quite late, when they 
too were killed, but the roots were saved. 

It is difficult to apply lime to the potatoe 
with the certainty of its proving enectual 
in preventing the rot; because, m the first 
place, the tops use much, if not all of it, for 
increasing the size of the tops, thus exposing 
the plant the more to the disease, instead of 
protecting it from that evil; and in the se- 
cond place, if there be more lime used than 
the plant can appropriate to the tops, the 
remainder becomes highly charged with 
carbonic acid early in the season, and holds 
it with such tenacity that the plant cannot 
set the alkaline prmciple without netting 
Sie acid too; thus preventing the ukaline 
principle from neutrali2dng the carbonic 
acid, which is destroying it 

The best way I know of to apply lime to 
potatoes, is to take old lime which has been 
air slacked, and apply about a gill to each 
hill of potatoes at the time of planting. In 
the fall, when the potatoes are dying with 
the disease, put on, every few mornings, 
when the dew is -on, fre$h water slacked 
Ume. It should be slacked on the very 
morning it is used, because the longer it 
is exposed to the air the more carbonic acid 
is absorbed by it, and its useful qualities de- 
creased. Fresh slacked lime is excellent to 
put on potatoes after they are dug up, when 
they are diseased. 

But the best alkali for potatoes is potash, 
as contained in wood asnes. The tubers 
seem to prefer this alkali to lime, while the 
tops in a great measure prefer lime to pot- 
ash, l^ese ashes may be scattered over 
the potatoe field about the time the young 
tubers are beginning to form, and every 
few mornings, when the tops show signs of 
the disease. I have seen, with unbounded 
pleasure, Uie highly useful effects of this 
valuable fertilizer. Much reliance should 
be placed on the fall application, because 
much of the alkaline , principle is apt to be 
washed away, either down deep in the 
ground, below the reach of the roots, or to 
another part of the field, while it should re- 
main near the plant 

Ashes will abundantly repay considerable 



cost in procuring and applying them, and 
no potatoe grower should think of dispensing 
with their use. Dr. Lee, of New York, 
who was employed a year or two since by 
the New York State Agricultural Society, 
to go to each county in the State and de» 
liver lectures on Agriculture and its kindred 
sciences, wrote several letters during his 
tour to the editor of the Cultivator. In one 
of these letters, written from Smithvill% 
Chenango county, N. Y., under date of July 
15th, 1B45, he says: *'A sugar maple, a 
grape vine, an apple tree, and a potatoe 
plant, need a soil that abounds in potash. 
Take from vour field 200 bushels of pota- 
toes this fiill, and you will remove from it 
sixty-three pounds of this mineral. One 
bushel of ashes — by those that have used 
them — are said to make ten extra bushels of 
potatoea" 

You may now count the cost of the ashes 
and the value of the potatoes, and be en- 
abled to judge of their importance. They 
would always produce well when the dis» 
ease is prevalent, and if the ashes be good 
and applied in the fall, and the disease 
great, I have but little doubt that they 
would produce even more than is mentioned 
above. I cannot too strongly recommend 
their use. Let every potatoe grower build 
himself a nice ash-house, of such material 
as to resist fire, and let him preserve and 
use all the wood ashes he can procure, until 
he has sufficient for his purpose. 

Cbkmioo. 

WilkcMbam, Oct. 30tii, 1846. 



Address of Dr. William Darlington, Ac 

Mr. Pkesident: Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Chester County Horticultural So- 
ciety: — ^The committee appointed to pro- 
cure a competent person to address you, on 
this occasion, have, as you perceive, been 
rather unsuccessful in their efforts. It was 
their wish and intention to provide a dis- 
course worthy of the subject in which yon 
take so lively an interest; but failing in 
that, they have to solicit your indulgence 
for the hasty substUule now about to be 
offered. The duty of preparing that sub- 
stitute, having been unexpectedly, and at a 
late hour, assigned to me, — I should cer- 
tainly have shrunk from the task, had I not 
felt that it would seem most ungracious in a 
professed admirer of plants, to refuse a co- 
operation, in any 'capacity, with those who 
have associated expressly to promote the 
culture of favourite Fruite and Fhwers. 
The themBy moreover, is a rich and prolific 
one ; and he who cannot be in some degree 
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degree inspired by the contenplatioD ef its 
ofairmsy must be 

• * '^daller than tbe ftt weed 

• * • OD Letbe wlMrr.** 

I shall therefore venture to trespass on 
yotir good nature, by submitting a fow de- 
sultonr remarks which have occurred to me, 
in reference to the objects of this Society. 

Horticulture, in the comprehensive sense 
in which the term is now understood, is un- 
questionably one of tbe most elegant and 
refhied-r-as it is one of the most interesting 
— of earthly pursuits. It has for its especial 
objects, the production of the choicest fruits 
and vegetables — the training of the most 
ornamental trees and shrubbery — the cul- 
ture of the sweetest and most beautiful 
flowers— and the arrangement of the whole 
in accordance with the principles of a re- 
fined, disciplined, unsophisticated taste. It 
involves, in short, all tbat is connected with 
comfort and beauty around our dwellings- 
all that can mtiiy the palate, delight the 
eye, or regale the most fastidious of the 
Senses. As an enlightened Agriculture in- 
dicates a superior stage of civilization, in 
the march of human society — blending, as 
it does, scientific illustration with every 
utilitarian process, — ^so a perfect Horticul- 
ture may be regarded as the crowning at- 
tainment of an intellectual and polished 
people. To borrow a simile from one of the 
noblest of the arts, — ^the employments of 
man in the successive stages of his ad- 
vancement, may be compared to the princi- 
pal orders of ancient srchitecture. In the 
> savage or hunter state, we find the rude un- 
polished strength of the 7\ucan order. The 
same rude vigor, with the higher finish and 
symmetry of tbe Doric, is seen in the pas- 
toral stage. Tlie combined strength, state- 
liness, and graceful tournure, of the Ionic 
order, may be considered as the type of the 
enlightened Agricultural stage; while the 
elegant science of Horticulture — the em- 
ployment and the recreation of man in his 
most elevated condition — may be regarded 
as the finishing accomplishment of society — 
i^he Corinthian order of human attainments 

nd pursuits. Dedicated to the culture and 
improvement of the choicest productions of 

he vegetable creation, it is a pursuit which 
'equires the united qualifications of practi- 
cal dexterity and scientific skill — with a 
correct perception of the appropriate and 
beautiful. And while it thus exacts and 
promotes the highest mental accomplish- 
ments, it at the same time represses the 
more sordid or grovelling passions, and che- 
rishes the purer aspirations of the human 
heart. What can be more propitious to 



elevation of thought, or more congenial 
with parity of mind — when rightly consi- 
dered—than the varied attracttoos of an 
elegant garden? It is the place of all 
others, of a terojpeval character, best fitted 
to refine tbe feelings and soUimate the 
afifectiooa A garden was the spot selected 
by Divine Wiadom as the appropriate resi- 
dence of man, while in the state of primeval 
innocence : and if ever, on this earth, man 
should to fiir improve as to qualify himself 
for a F^radue rerained, we may fiiirly infbr 
that the scene or his terrestrial bliss will 
again be a perfect and beaotiftil g&rden. 

That tbe habitual association with inte- 
resting plants and flowers exerts a salutary 
influence on the hvman character, is a trutli 
universally felt and understood. No one 
ever dreams of any possibility of mistake, 
in estimating the dic^ition of those wbo 
delight in gfardens, mral walks and arboors, 
and the cuTtare of elegant shade trees and 
shrubbery. Who ever anticipated boorish 
rodeuM, or met with incivility, amonff the 
enthnsiastic votaries of Flora T \l^s it 
ever known, that a rural residence, taste- 
fiillv planned and appropriately adorned 
with noral beauties, was not the abode of 
refinement and intelligence? Even tbe 
scanty display of blossoms in a window— or 
the careful training of a honey suckle round 
a cottage door — is an unmistakeable evi- 
dence of gentle spirits and an improved 
humanity within. There may, possibly, be 
natures so gross, as to be incapable of per- 
ceiving the beauties of the Tegetable crea- 
tion, and altogether inaccessible to the influ- 
ences of genuine taste, — as it is said, there 
are persons insensible to the charms of the 
sweetest music. But I can only imagine 
the existence of snch unfinished specimens 
of our kmd, as the rare exceptions, which 
logicians say are the strongest proofe of the 
general rule. They must, inoeed, be the 
veriest clods that ever fbll, untempered, 
from auld Nature's ^prentice han*, Shaks- 
peare, as you know, telle us — 

'* The mas that hath ao moile in MnaelA 
Nor if not mov'd with eoocord of sweet ■oa&di^ 
la fit fbr treasona, etratagema and ipoiliL** 

Now, if such be the character of the roan 
who is so unfortunate in relation to the plea- 
sures of a single sense, what shall we say 
of him who cannot appreciate the delights 
of a rich and beauteous ^ar Jen .' delights 
which appeal so directly to each of the 
senses — and minister eo exquisitely to all 
the five ! I should say, he was not fit even 
for " «/)0i7s," — which, I believe, is the low- 
est qualification recognized at the present 
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day: and I would heartily ooneor is the 
jadgmeot fMODoaneed by the bard : 

Such, then, bein^ the natore« the influeiices 
and the tendeadea of HortieuUure^ in the 
oomprehenatve and just acceptation of the 
tenn, it ia an occaaion of aincere congrata- 
latjon^ to eee the citizens of this ancient 
eooDty awakeningf to a perception of its 
benefits, and associating to promote its ad- 
vancement Uvr'mgf by their skill and in- 
dustry, made the aarioukwre qfChesier the 
admiration of all ofiaervera, it neat becomes 
an urgent dnty to make their gaidena, their 
OKchards, and the kwns appurtenant to their 
dwellings, correspond witn the beauty and 
excellence of thehr Arms. The time, in- 
deed, has fully arrived, when such a niove- 
aoent is due to our character as a oommu- 
aity: fiyr candor will oblige us to confess, 
that while our farmin/f has been managed 
with commendable akill and neatness^-we 
have been sadly neglectful of our Hortieul' 
iure — ^that elegant department of the pro- 
fisasion, which is the crowning attainment 
of an accomplished agricultural people. The 
true science of gardening does not come by 
intuition; but is to be acquired by a rational 
nnd studious attention to the operation of ee- 
tsblished laws. The art of increasing the 
aixe and improving the quality of vegetable 
pToducta, — to be completely successfGl-^e- 
flMuda a cloaa observation of natural phe^ 
nomena, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the physiology of plants. The influence ot 
eiiUure and 90U upon vegetable develop- 
inent, is a moat interesting problem, which 
-lias not yet been thoroufffily solved, and is 
generally, in fiiet, but litUe understood. 

Those plants which have been lon^ under 
cultivation, are continually undergomp mo- 
difications in their tissues, and producing 
variationa of form, dimensions, texture, co- 
lour, or flavor. This phenomenon is espe- 
cially remarkaUe in some old favourites, 
which have been carefiilly nursed for ages; 
Buch as the Ro$€ and tbe Tulip, among 
flowers,— ^nd the Pear, the Apple, and the 
Peaeh, amon^r fruits: and it is by watching 
this process m the ve^^etable economy — ^by 
a skilful selection and management of the 
best varietiee thus produced, that the appa* 
rentlv accidental features and qualities are 
JSxed^ or become permanent; establishing 
what are called rtieee. In the language of 
Botany. It is in this way that tbe count- 
less sorts of our choice fhjits and vegetables 
have. been obtained. They are all mere 
prcMpressive developments or modifications of 
a &w wild unpalatable originalt, which 
have been gradually tempered and melio- 



rated bv the influences of a kindly nourish- 
ing soil, a propitious situation, and a con- 
tinned akilful treatment The aagacions 

Srdener avails himself of those occasicDal 
velopmenta, and by a carefbl culture, per- 
petuates beautiful fbrms or valuable qualities, 
which otherwise would be as transient as 
tbe individual specimens in which they 
occur. 

If an excellent variebr happen in a wood^ 
perennial — such as a Jruit tree, — the origi- 
nal tree — and of course the identical sort of 
fruit may be multiplied indefinitely, by the 
process of budding or engrafting. If it 
occur in a herbaceous or annual plant, it 
may often be perpetuated aa a distinct sort, 
or race, by a proper attention to the culture, 
and a careful selection of the fiiirest seeds 
for planting. This truth is constantly ex- 
emplified in the preservation of distinct va- 
rieties or races of cultivated grains — such 
as bearded and beardless wheat, white wheat, 
red chafi^, &c, — and also in numerous ^or- 
den vegetables, in which tbe neculiaritiea 
are fixS, and transmissible to future crops 
by the seeds. The character of the bc«t 
varieties yet known, may doubtless be still 
fbrther improved by the continued influence 
of appropnate management; as is evinced 
by the specimens annually exhibited by the 
various Horticultural societiea 

That these important fkcts and principle* 
have been but little heeded or considereo by 
a portion of our people, is too obvious to be 
denied. We are bound in honesty to admit, 
that while our agricultural fellow citizens 
may justly pride themselves on the condi- 
tion and products of their ^Ids, numbers of 
them have been utterly neglectfbl of their 
orchards and gardens; and have discovered 
no manner or taste in the amngemi^ts 
around their dwellings. There are yet too 
many instances in Chester countv of tole^ 
bly cultivated farms, on which there la 
scarcely any other visible evidence of im- 
provement ; — ^no horticulture— -except a pal- 
try, weedy, neglected kitchen garden; no 
well-selected orchard of fVnit trees; no green 
sward, nor clustering flowers, nor ornamental 
shrubbery, around the farm-house ; not even 
a friendly shade-tree, to protect the dwelling 
from the glare of the summer's sun. Too 
often. we may see the residence of a sob* 
stantial fitrmer naked and broiling, aa it 
were, in one of his open treeless fields, — 
without BO much as a palisade to keep the 
stock at a respectfbl distance fWxn his doors 
— ^the peraecuted cattle contending hopeless- 
ly agamst a swarm of flies under the win- 
dows of his sitting-room, and crowding, aa 
to a place of refuge, into tbe narrow shadow 
afibrded by the building itself; while the 
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nnringed swine are either wallowing in the 
drain of the kitchen, or wantonly rooting up 
the footway at the very entrance to hie 
domitil ! 

How repugnant is such a scene to every 
idea of refinement and comfort ! How of- 
fensive to every corporeal sense — as well as 
to every sense of nM>raI fitness and proprie- 
ty ! What can be expected from a family, 
liaised under circumstances so unpropitious 
to the formation of a correct taste, or the 
cultivation of the finer feelings? The chil- 
dren BO brought up, may, indeed, be fitted to 
migrate from such a home, and be prepared 
to exchange it, without regret, for the rude 
accommooations of our wOd firontiers: but 
they can have no conception of the senti- 
ments inspired by lovely scenery around the 
paternal mansion. They can know nothing 
pf the charms and abiding moral influences 
of a pleasant homestead upon the suscepti- 
ble minds of the young. Their early years 
being thus destitute, they will necessarily 
be strangers to those precious associations, 
by which memory renews the delights of a 
happy childhood, and links the dreamy en- 
j<^ments of youth with the sober realities 
of after life. But, at the present day, there 
k really no excuse for any such culpable 
improvidence — such boorish negligence of 
all that can adorn a country residence, or 
affi)rd tiie comforts of a rural home. 

There is no necessity in this climate and 
country, for any family to be destitute of the 
luxuries derived firom the garden and the 
orchard; and consequently no apology can 
be ofiered for those sluggards, who neglect 
lo plant for themselves— and yet, in the sea- 
son of fruits, have the assurance recklessly 
to trespass upon their more provident neigh- 
bours. Such persons do not merely violate 
good manners by their rudeness ; they train 
up those about them with exceedingly loose 
notions of moral honesty. It is high time 
there was a reformation wrought among 
such people ; and I firmly believe there can 
be no agency devised so efficacious in pro- 
moting that reform, as institutions of the 
kind which I have now the honour to ad- 
dress. They propose, by a general co-ope- 
ration, to make the culture of vegetable 
delicacies so universal and so productive, 
that there shall be neither pretext npr mo- 
tive fbr the plundering of orchards and gar- 
dons. They demonstrate the practicability 
of their generous purpose, by the most en- 
eouraffing examples; and good examples, 
happily, are sometimes contagious, as well 
as those which are evil. We may, there- 
fore, reasonably hope to see a decisive move* 
ment among ou» people in reference to gar* 



dening and the coltivation of choice fruit, 
I holcf that eveiy fiinner. giwt and small, 
every occupant of soil, whether he reckoo 
by acres or by perches, is bound to plant and 
provide the products of the orchard and gar- 
den, in justice to bis neighbours, as well as 
to his own fiimily: and they can all perfbrm 
that obvious duty, if they choose. There 
is nothing wanting to edect that desirable 
object but the uiSl; and a correct public 
sentiment would avail much in controlling 
and regulating the volitions of the inconsi- 
derate. There is scarcely a householder in 
the community, who does not occupy a lot 
sufficient fbr a garden, or who has not room 
fbr a few select fruit trees. It is a mere 
idle pretext, for any one to alleg^e that he 
has no space, nor leisure, for their cultiva- 
tion. I doubt whether there be a tenement 
in the land — ^there surely need not be — whidi 
has not ground enough annexed to admit, for 
example, a Peach tree, a May-duke cherryv 
an Apricot, a Pear tree, and a Grape vine. 
These are the fruits so dniversally and 
eagerly run after in their season ; and one 
or more of these popular favourites could 
certainly be accommodated about the hum- 
blest cottage in Chester county. It will 
never do, therefore, for those who can ftad 
time to rob the orchards of their neigbboors, 
to pretend that they have not leisure to plant 
a tree or two at their own doors. Such un- 
worthy practices and diriionest subterfuges, 
shoula be (Hxunptlj^ shamed, or frowned oat 
of existence. 

I have thought I could already perceive, 
in our vicinity, evidences of a growing dis- 
position to cultivate both useful and ornft* 
mental trees and shrubbery. Unquestion- 
ably, as the exhibition before us abundantly 
demonstrates, there has been a decided ad- 
vance in the production of choice parden 
vegetables, — and in the taste for cultivating 
rare and beautiful flowers. For this improve* 
ment, we have been chiefly indebted to the 
labours and example of the spirited pioneers, 
who prepared the way for the establishment 
of this Society. These public beneftcton 
have presented us with new views of what 
may be done for a community, b^ an en- 
lightened Horticulture : and were it not fbr 
the awkwardness of personal allusions, in 
the presence of the parties, I efiould be 
tempted to notice more explicitly, than I 
shall now venture to do, the commendable 
zeal of our worthy President — and the ex- 
emplary efforts of a Ruttbr and a Rivnon 
— a TowNSKHD and a GiJutarr — a Hoonm, 
a Tatlob, a M'Ilvaih, a Smui, a Hast- 
MAN, a Strodk, an Emhibb, and a Snoii- 
with other valuable co-laboorers in 
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the noble cause.* Not satisOed with show- 
ing as, by tibeir several examples, what can 
be done by indiTidnal enterprize in behalf of 
horticoltare, the^ sooght to concentrate the 
energies of its friends in a united efibrt for 
its advancement They established this In* 
Btitation,*-and invited the co-operation of 
every one who feels an interest in its laud- 
able objects. In this movement, too— as 
always when benefits are to be conferred 
upon our race — they have been happily sus- 
tained by the countenance and participation 
of the gentler sex. 

With such purposes, and under such aus- 
pices, we cannot but anticipate the most 
■atisfkctory results. As already remarked, 
the agency of the Society, in extending in- 
fonnationv and awakening a perception of 
the beautiful, cannot fail to be salutary : for 
the example of a pure taste has an irresisti- 
ble influence upon all minds which are not 
utterly insensible to the beauties of nature 
and art 

As the classic Portico which adorns our 
villa^, will be a sure eruarantee against the 
erection of any uncouth pile in its vicinity, 
— ao will the display of true taste, and. the 
exhibitioii of practical skill, in Horticulture, 
neeeesarilv influence all who have the slight- 
est aptitude ibr improvement; aud will event- 
ually banish from amongst us every vestige 
of barbarism, in the decoration of our grounds 
and the management of our gardens. 

The great obarm of the scenery, so uni- 
versally felt by those who visit our mother 
eountry, consists in the high state of its ag- 
riculture, and the admirable fitness, and 
symmetry, in the arrangements of the gar- 
^ns, and of the lawns, trees, and shruboery, 
around the dwellingsi These are every way 
worthy of our studious attention— and pre- 
sent the purest models for our instruction, 
in the art of embellishing rural residences. 

WASHiiieTOif iRvimi — whose judgment in 
the premises will scarcely be questioned — 
remarks, that ** the taste of the English in 
the cultivation of land, and in what is called 
landscape eaidening, is unrivalled. They 
have studi^ nature intently, and discovered 
an exquisite sense of her b^utiful forms and 
harmonioos combinations. — Those charms 
which in other countries she lavishes in wild 



• In SBf notice of the pablie epirited fe\v, who led 
lbs way Id introdaciny an improTed Horticulture 
anonf of , it would be inezcuMble not to mention the 
laadable ezanple of the Mines Bamrrrr, of thie Bo- 
roofb— who were amonf the Ibremoet In cnltiTating 
▼egetaMee of a eaperior quality, and ebowlnyliow our 
market may be rapplled with the eboiceet prodaets ot 
tte garden. 



solitudes, are here assembled around the 
the haunts of domestic life. They seem to 
have caught her coy and furtive graces, and 
spread them like witchery about their rural 
abodes.** 

Why should not toe, also, commence the 
capture and domestication of those **coy and 
furtive graces," which a bountiful nature — 
or rather, a beneficent Providence — ^has la- 
vished upon our own country, — and which 
haunt every glen, and valley, and hill-side, 
and mountain top, throughout our &voured 
landl 

To aid us in this enterprise, we have the 
elegant and instructive works of Lovdok^ 
upon the art as practised in the old world,— 
and of our accomplished countryman, Dowi^ 
iMo, upon the theory and practice of land- 
scape gardening, adapted to North America. 
By the gentleman last named, we have been 
supplied with a scientific treatise upon the 
fruits and fruit trees of our country — as well 
as with instruction in the best modes of lay- 
ing out and adorning our grounds : and ho 
is moreover, at this time, publishing a high- 
ly interesting monthly Magazine, entitled 
^Thb Horticulturist, and Journal qf Rw 
ral Art and Rural Ta$UJ^ Conducted by 
such ^ides— and profiting by the sagacious 
experience of all nations, if we are docile, 
attentive, and persevering, we can scarcely 
fitil to accomplish the objects of our Associa- 
tion.. We may hope to be efficiently instru- 
mental in arousing the public mind, through- 
out our ancient bailiwick, to a just sense of 
the importance and value of a perfect Hor- 
culture. A French king, we are told, ac- 
quired some celebrity by uttering the beno* 
volent wish, that he could suppl;^ a chickep 
to the dinner-pot of each or his subjecta. 
That was a mere ebullition of kind feeling, 
on the part of royalty, — and really add«i 
nothing to the meagre dinnera of the French 
people. But the operations and tendencies 
of Societiet 9uch as ours, are calculated to 
efiect something more than mere eood 
wishes. An improved Horticulture will not 
only fill the dinner-po^ with all sorts of nutri- 
tious esculents — but it will load the tables of 
all who attend to its teachings, with every 
variety of delightful fruita The majesty of 



* Tb inetmct ue in the management of the flower 
and kitchen garden, we have ** 7^« .Amtrie^n Oarte-^ 
in* Calendar,'^ by the late BBUNAan M'Mahoii— oaa 
of the pioneen, among ue. In the good work of teadh 
ing Hortienlture. Although Ua book waa pQblitMk 
forty yean ago, it le. In my opinion, aboot aa watt 
adapted to our waata and ae replete with good practi- 
cal common Maae— aa any thing of the kind which baa 
yet appeared in our eonntiy. 
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France indulged in a vain aspiration: tat 
we look to substantial benefits— and lo the 
certain means of conferring them. 

By well directed efibrts, we ma^ also be 
the means of causing those beautiful visions 
to be yet realized, which were long since 
entertained, in Chester county, by a few 
ehoice spirits within her borders. At an 
early day — when the perceptive faculties of 
the masses were unimproved by education, 
and blunted by the unavoidable drudgery of 
a rude agriculture,— oar county produced 
men whose taste and refinement were so far 
in advance of the times, that they actually 
dreamt of pleasure grounds, and botanic 
gardens; and consequently, those strange 
conceits were very imperfectly appreciate 
by their contemporaries. A Botanic Ghirden 
was then considered as one of the practical 
vagaries of an eccentric mind — the embody- 
ment of a monomania — instead of being 
prized as a nursery of taste, and an instru- 
ment of knowledge — a means by which the 
value of new discoveries, and the practibzlity 
of their culture, may be speedily and econo- 
mically tested, for the information of all. 
Yet, even in the midst of that intellectual 
fog, there were minis- — and honoured be 
their memory! — whose radiance coold illus- 
trate the importance of such institutions, — 
and whose energies could efliect their intro- 
duction. 

If I mistake not, the second garden in this 
confederated empire of repnbtiea, the Jirst 
being also in this state, designed for the cul- 
ture and distribution of rare and valuable 
plants, was established at Marshalltou, in 
-Chester county; and Humphrbt Masshall, 
its venerable founder, was the author of the 
first treatise upon our vegetable treasures, 
that was issued from the American presa His 
example in founding a Botanic garden, was 
soon followed by another estimable citizen of 
the county — the late amiable John Jacksou, 
of London-grove. A third exemplification 
of rural taste and elegance, was furnished 
by the brothers, Samuel and Joshua Pibrcb, 
of East Marlborough,— who, by their splen- 
did collection of evergreens, and ot-'er kin- 
dred embellishments, have made their farm 
one of the most delightful rural residences 
within this commonwealth. 

What those worthy citizens accomplished, 
iVom the promptings of their own good taste^ 
when there were few to appreciate, and 
none to co-operate, may surely be attempted 
by US, now that the progress of refinement, 
all around us, not only invites to the per- 
formance, but reproves our delay in the un- 
dertaking. 

Let us resolve, then, to persevere in the 
good workji until our beautiful science 



have difibsed its blesongs over this entire 
community — and all its mysteries and «aa- 
nipulations shall be as familiarlv noderstood; 
as are the simplest processes of agriculture, 
Let the acquisition of skill, and a thorough- 
ly disciplined taste, be our constant aim : for 
we may rely upon it, that fruitful gardens, 
and embellisfaea fiirms, will as surely follow 
those attainments^ as the brilliance of day 
results from the rising of an uaclonded sun. 
Let us endeavoor to hasten the perkid, 
when our coonty shall be as eminent in 
Horticulture, as in the other departments of 
rural economy^-and when oor village shall 
be known throughout the land, as a ^vourite 
seat of science and refinement, — equally dis- 
tinguished for the intelligence and urbanity 
of Its people — ^the nomb^ and excellence <ff 
its scholastic institutions— -the rich produc- 
tiveness and the tasteful elegance of its 
gardens. 

For the Farmen* Cabinet. 
Backs County Agricultaral Exhibitioa. 

Mr. Editor, — I was present at the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition of the Bucks County 
Society, held at Newtown, and can trulv 
say, I was never more interested cm sudi 
an occasion. The committee of arran^ 
ment must have been practical men, to min- 
ister to the desires and expectations of 3000 
spectators, leaving not a wbh ungratified. 

The stock exhibited was excellent and 
well placed. Here I saw the best bull of 
Colostra's get, and no mistake; with all 
the fine points and delectable handling of 
his sire, united to the remarkably developed 
loin and rump of his dam, an imported cow, 
he may be considered as fine an animal as 
any in the Union, and ought to be better 
known. He is a perfect white, with beau- 
tifully formed horns, the latter indicative of 
purity of blood. 

The horses were not numerous, but of su- 
perior character; amongst which, a twt^year 
old colt, by Mr. Harris's horse DnjOEiiCS, 
out of one of his imported mares, bids fair 
to rival his sire, which will be ^ glory 
enough." 

The hogs and pigs of the pure white 
Chester county breed, were splendid, and 
brought large prices at sale: a sow, the pro- 
perty of Levi Buckman, promising to reach 
700 lbs. when fat. The sheep of diflerent 
breeds and grades were very good. There 
was a good show of produce and vegetables, 
with corn-stalks measuring 16 feet 8 inches 
in height, such as scarcely any other coonty 
could reach; the cultivators themselves 
being of the jntrest blood— ihe old Bucks 
class of husbandmeni whose praise 
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has long^ been koowD and ackoowledged, as 
the poBsefisors of a county typical of them- 
selves — a rich and healthy sui&ce^ resting 
on a happy sabsoi]. 

There were few implements on the 

f round, and the committee awarded their 
iploma to a plough invented by Mr. Wig- 
fins, before triall which error they will 
have reason to correct before their next 
meeting. As the time for the ploughing 
match approached, it was astonishing to 
witness the streams of persons wending 
their way to the field of trial; showing 
most conclusively, that this part of our ex- 
hibitions is still the most attractive. And 
although btit five ploughs started, it was 
soon perceived that the spirit of excitement 
and emulation could not have been aug- 
mented by treble that number. The men 
drew lots for precedence, as customary ; but 
why the committee on ploughing have, in 
their report, reversed the order, j^acing the 
Wigffins plough first on the list, although 
the utft on the field, and the Prouty and 
Mears Itnt^ although Na 2 on the list, we 
are only left to conjecture. Suffice it to 
say, however, the committee on plouehins 
report, "for pulverizing the ^ouna ana 
turning under the stubble, the rrouty and 
Mears plough was better than any other, 
going seven inches deep;" thus neutralizing 
the award of the committee on implements 
to the Wigfftns plough before trial. And 
they might have add^, the Prouty plough, 
after carrying a furrow two and a half inches 
deeper and two inches wider, finished her 
task, leaving the Wiggins plough &ve fur- 
rows to turn. 

In conclusion, it is but justice to observe, 
the ploughman of the Prouty and Mears 
plough, a coloured man by the name of 
Samuel Congo, although thrust to the bot- 
tom of the list, performed the best work 
that the writer has witnessed the present 
season,. with every furrow lying "like the 
plaits of a shirt,** thoroughly pulverized 
nrom bottom to top, and straight as a bee- 
line, with a regular depth of seven inches, 
without the variation of a tenth ; it called 
forth the admiration of the congregated mass 
of spectatorSf^vithout a dissenting voice. 

Philadelpiiift, October S8tta. 1840. 



ManagemcBt of Poaltry* 

BY SaBaB DaKIX. 

Heru, — 1st Provide a warm dry shelter 
for winter. 

2nd. Feed with oats, soaked for 12 hours 
in warm water before feeding. 

8rd. Burn clam shelb and pound them 



fine, let them have as many as they can eatv 
and yon may have eggs from January to 
December. 

From 80 hens I have gathered this year 
3,522 eggs by the 10th of September, and 
raised 200 cfaicken& 

I manage my chickens by feeding oats 
and rye ground, two bushels of oats to one 
of rye. Keep tbem in a warm shelter at 
night 

N. R To prevent the pip or gaps chan^ 
the male every year, and your chickens will ' 
be healthy. 

Management of Turkeys, — Ist Feed the 
same as hens, and let them hatch their young 
ones any time after the 20th of May. 

2nd. Feed the young ones oats and rye 
ground, wet with milk curd, and occasionally 
sprinkle a little powdered clam shell lime 
with the feed ; if cold and wet weather, sprin- 
kle a little black pepper with their food. 

drd. Make warm and dry shelters for them^ 
to brood in nights, and keep them from the 
wet and dew until the sun shines wsxm* 

4th. Feed but little the first twenty-four 
hours afler they are hatched ; by this man- 
agement I can raise nine out of ten» 

Be sure and change the torn turkey ev^ 
year. 

Raising Qoslins, — ^Ist Have them hatch 
as early as the first of May if possible^ 
Make dry, warm places for their nest& 

2nd. Feed the young goslins with com 
meal, put one tea spoonfulT of salt in a pint 
of meal, wet the feed with milk. 

3rd. Let them have access to water in 
pleasant weather. 

4th. Keep them at night in a warm, dry 
shelter. 

By this management I can raise 49 out of 
50. 

Ducks, — Feed ducks the same as goslins. 
In this way I have raised fifty-two young 
ones from two old ducks in one year. — 
Povghkeepsie Telegraph. 



The Harvest and the Corn Market* 

We take the fbllowin; extract from the KelM Ckn- 
%iclt of the I8tb of Ninth month last. It will be read 
with interest by grain raiaera in this connlry .— Bd. 

We think it a most conclusive fact, that 
neither in dealers hands, nor in those of the 
growers, have the stocks of old wheat for 
many years been so small as on the Ist of 
September, 1846. And this we think con* 
stitutes one of the great differences between 
our prospects at this moment, compared with 
those at the same period in 1845. Onlhe 
1st of September, 1845, the stocks of old 
wheat were larger than they probably bad 
been in any former year; and on the samo 
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day this year, they were smaller than for 
many years past Nor do we overlook the 
eoormous quantity of foreign wheat and 
flour which has been introduced during the 
last two months. 

The next consideration is the character 
of the crop of the present year, respecting 
which, the accounts are more conflicting 
now that a portion of it is thrashed out, than 
they were at the time of reaping. In most 
of the southern counties there can, however, 
be little doubt that, taking into account 
quality and quantity, the yield of wheat is 
as nearly as possible an average one — un- 
derstanding by that vague term^ that the 
crop is as good as can m looked for under 
an average of favourable circumstances; and 
certainly it is infinitely better in quality, 
and fully eaual in quantity, to the crop of 
1845. In the north, however, and especi- 
ally in Scotland, the difference between the 
wheat crops of 1845 and 1846, is very much 
less in favour of the latter year, if, indeed, 
it be so at all. The wheat crop in the north 
in 1845, was rather better than in the south ; 
whereas, in the present year, the crop in 
Scotland has sustained injury by wet, and 
in some places the crop is not only light, 
but has been harvested in a verv indifferent 
condition. Still, taking the wLole of the 
United Kin^om, the wheat crop of 1846— • 
taking quality and quantity — ^we compute to 
be considerably lar^r ana better than that 
of 1845. But against this increased quan- 
tity, we have to consider that the crop of 
1845 was very late, and fhim the large 
quantity of old wheat in stock, and the soft 
quality of the new wheat, was not brought 
into consumption till late in the autumn. 
In the present year the harvest was a month 
earlier, the quality was dry and good, and 
the barrenness of^^ stocks caused it to be 
brought immediately into consumption. The 
lowest estimate that can be made on this 
account, is, that the crop of 1846 has been 
begun fbr general use at least two months 
earlier than that of 1845 was; which fact, 
we think, will fully balance any superiority 
of the yield of this, compared with that of 
last year. 

Then, as to the potatoe crop, whether it 
be large or small, is a matter or comparative 
indifference; for, speaking generally, and 
in reference to the supplies of the winter 
and spring, the whole crop is destroyed. 

America is the only country to which 
Europe can look for a supply of grain this 
year, if we except some parts of Poland ; 
and when we consider that France and 
other continental States will be equal com- 
petitors with ourselves for the flour and 
wheat of the United States, we cannot con- 



ceive that it will be wise, even if it be pos- 
sible, for ^e Government to maintain through 
the winter the duty which even the present 
law impose& We look forward to a time 
when state necessity will compel us to abao- 
doiv all duty upon the importation of food, 
which, however'small it may now be, will 
be quite sufficient to give a preference to 
the markets of other countnes over our 
own. Whatever might have been consi- 
dered the emergency of last year for open- 
ing the ports, we are clearly of opinion that 
it will he found, sooner or later, to be much 
greater during the coming winter. 



To Pbibebvx Grapes.— Take a well- 
bound cask, from which the head is to be 
removed, and place at the bottom a good 
layer of fine saw-dust or bran. On this 
place a layer of mpes, then bran and grapes 
alternately, until the cask is fuU, taking 
care that there is sufficient bran between 
each layer of grapes to prevent their touch- 
ing each other, rot on the head, which is 
to be cemented, and the grapes will keep 
well for a year. When used, in order to 
restore their freshness, cut the stalk of each 
bunch, and place it in wine, as flowers are 
placed ,in water. — Americttn AgricuUti^ 
riet. 



PoTATOBS. — We must again draw the at- 
tention of our correspondents to the import^ 
ance of not coming to hasty conclusions r^ 
specting this important matter. It is the 
worst kind of trifling to pretend that this, 
that, or the other litUe experiment has se- 
cured a crop, when we are only just at the 
beginning of the end. We must therefore 
decline to give insertion to a large number 
of representations which can have no value, 
and which their writers would regret to see 
on record hereafter. To imagine that plant- 
ing shallow, or planting deep, earthing up or 
letting it alone, and fifty more such crotch- 
ets, can have any effect, is worse than ab- 
surd ; it is mischievous, for it tends to mi^ 
lead unreasoning minds. — Gardeners* Chnh 
nide. 



Arrival of Poultrt froh America. — 
On Sunday, the America, 600 tons, arrived 
in St. Katharine Docks, Liverpool, from 
Boston, with twenty-five cases of turkies, 
ffeese, and capons; also six boxes red rein- 
deer of superior quality. Thev were packed 
in ice to preserve them. We believe this 
to be the first importation of the kind. — Wil" 
mer^i Liverpool jTuraes, April 10. 
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GiteA Com. 

Oar IHend Chandler of tbe U. 8. Guetto bu loBf 
iMisted that there ia not, and never was, any place 
eonparaMe to Philadelphia for all kinds of comfort. 
A resldenee here of thirty or forty yean, has confirmed 
him in this opinion ; and to show its sincerity, he de- 
clares he is willing to take another term of equal 
length, though we know he was no child when he 
came. Well may be proftss satisfoction with his 
bome lot, if he can be fed with ftesh green com in 
mid antnmn. We take the following from his paper of 
the nth nit— En. 

Will Mr. Chandler accept a few ears of 
Sogar com, sfiown from leed planted on a 
lot m North Ward, on the let day of Auffust, 
It was sown at that advanced period of the 
season with no expectation it would prbduce 
corn fit ibr the table. The result is worthy 
of note, as showing on a small scale what 
can be accomplished under a climate like 
ours, and demonstrates the correctness of the 
vrinciple lai^ down by the late lamented 
Mr. Patch, ^that some things can be done 
as well as others." 

The size of the lot is about 96 by 120 feet, 
covered sotoe ^^e or six inches with coal 
ashes. During the dry weather it was free- 
ly irrigated, aluiougfa the care thus bestowed 
was the source of much amusement to my 
neighbours— as I was assured by them of a 
''k^ge yield" with the iate$i premium at 
the Agricultural fair — ^besides congratula- 
tions on the passage of Sir Robertas Corn 
Bill — advance in price of bread stu^ &c. 
Since they have seen me engaged in plucfcinff 
the ears, their ftcetiousness is all gone, and 
with longing looks and bland voice, they re- 
mark '* that Green Com freshly gathered is 
a luxury not often found on a city table, and 
so late m the season, it must be rare even in 
the country. Enquiries too have been made 
with apparent solicitude as to the amiable- 
ness of my dog*s disposition, and whether 
there are any man traps or spring guns 
•bout-^Schuylkill Sixth sf., Oct. m. 



Tlie Crops in Great Britain* 

Ths editor of the ** Circular to Bankers,*' 
a very careful observer^ has just published 
the result of his recent investigations into 
the state of the crops. He observes : — 

'* The spread of the disease has been sig- 
nally arrested, and a much larger proportion 
of the crop of potatoes in Great Britam, and 
also in Ireland, will, we trust, be preserved 
than any man dared to hope a few weeks 
aga Tliis is so fiir extremely satisfactory, 
and has afibrded us great relief. No doubt 
this disease will prove a severe and trying 



calamity under the most favourable circum- 
stances, but we may now rationally indulge 
a hope that it will not prove utterly destruc- 
tive of that imi>ortant resource (or the an- 
nual supply of human food, the crop of 
potatoes. There is no imuortant substance, 
no material proportion of^ any thing raised 
annually in great bulk for the sustenance of 
civilized man, which is so liable to waste 
and destruction as the potatoe ; and we have 
no doubt in ordinary seasons one half of the 
usual crop is, in Great Britain, either used 
for cattle or wasted, and that not more than 
one half is c<mverted into ibod for man. 
This suggests a very interesting reflection 
at.this juncture, for if onljr one half of an 
ordinary crop be applied directly to human 
ibod, a much smaller than a usual supply 
would prove adequate to that purpose, exclu- 
sively, provide there be an abundance of 
other food fit for cattle, to be substituted for 
the potatoes and preserved roots usually 
given to them. Then how stands the case 
as to that point, of a much larger proportion 
of the potatoe crop being under the exigen- 
cy applicable to the use of human food, be- 
cause the abundance of other kinds of the 
food of animals will cause a much smaller 
demand for potatoes to feed them 1" 

With regard to the other crops required 
for feeding of cattle, he says he feels justified 
in stating, *<that there is a large produce 
of turnips this season — provided they can 
be preserved so as to be available. — Then 
there is the largest supply of grass, clover, 
latterroath, and hay, collectively, ever known 
in England." Hence, as food for animals, 
potatoes will not be used to any considerable 
extent, if at all required. 

With regard to the stock of old wheat, he 
asserts his conviction, founded on careful 
observation, *'that with the single exception 
of 1645, the stock of old wheat is larger 
than it has ever been at harvest time since 
the autumn of 1687, though it is very roudi 
less than it was at the present date of'^1645." 
The points of the case, which investigation 
has established to the satisfaction of his 
mind, he states to be :-^ 

^ 1. That the potatoe disease is not so bad 
as public feeling and the public press have 
represented it; that it has been signally 
checked in its ravages, and has probably, in 
great measure, spent its force for the season; 
that the abundance of food for cattle will 
liberate an unusual portion of a diminished 
annual supply of potatoes for human food ; 
consequently, that the store of potatoes may, 
with, economv in the use, enforced by a 
higher price, be sufiicient to serve the peo- 
ple for food in reduced rations for three 
fourths of the time that potatoes annudly 
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serve for in ordinarj times and seasons— the 
writer has this week seen and tasted good 
-potatoes which were dug op m October, 
1845. 

** 2. That the wheat innop of England ap- 
proaches nearer to an average crop— >being 
such as to prove more deficient in measure- 
ment than in its ultimate results in the 
rimpe of flour and bread. That, although 
hot parching weather has in some qnarters 
rendered the grain small and flinty for the 
want of gradual ripening, especially in the 
northern counties, it is generally of excel- 
lent quality for manufacture through all pro- 
cesses and their products, by giving stronger 
flour and more bread ; it ms a sunller pro- 
portion of refuse than is usually fimna in 
average wheat crops; the weight per bushel 
ezcecas the weight of most good well se- 
cured crops; and therefore, it is not to be 
estimated by measurement alone, which this 
year is not quite so perfect a oriterion as in 
most seasons.*' 



For the Farmers* Cabinet. 

Clueuracter of Twenty Fine Yarielies of 
the Strawberry^ 

BT WXLUAIK ft. FRIRCB OF FLOMnXO. 

N. R Thb term staminate is used where 
the flowers have strong stamens either with 
or without pistils, it not bein^ yet fully de- 
termined which of the varieties are simply 
staminate, and which absolutely perfect 

Large Early Scarlet^ the most common 
in our gardens, but very valuable, vigorous 
• ffrowth, foliage pale green, perfect flowers, 
nmit medium size, and large on a rich soil, 
conical, some obtuse and some pointed with 
slight neck, detaches readily, light scarlet, 
ripe this season, May 22nd to 80th,~the ear- 
liest at market, but may be superseded by the 
Primordian, which is more showy and prolific. 

Primordian, a new vigorous variety, pis- 
tillate flowers, f^oit larger than the preced- 
ing, deep crimson, fine flavor^ conical pointed, 
shaped like the Hudson, ripens about the 
same time as the preceding, exceedingly 
prolific, the fruit in profuse clusters, of fine 
color and very showy. It is the most pro- 
ductive and valuable of all the early varieties 
fer market, or for small gardens. 

Qamestone, vigorous growth, staminate 
flowers, fruit large, short ovate pointed, of 
high flavor, second to none but the Swain- 
stone, bears tolerably well. 

Bishop'B Wick is of dwarf habit; flowers 
pistillate, fruit conical obtusely pointed, dark 
crimson, good flavor, resembling that of the 
Black Rmeberry, and nearly as dark in co- 
lour ; it is one m the latest varieties. 

Primate is a seedling firom the Prince 



Albert, of vigorous growth, with perfect 
flowers; the lorries are large, of a boEiutiful 
deep scarlet hue, oval, with an obtuse point, 
sweet, and of fine flavor ; it is a very pro- 
ductive and valuable variety. 

Crimson Cane^ an exceedingly vigorods 
variety, with very tall petioles and large 
foliage; flowers pistillate, fruit in proiiM 
trusses on long p^uncles, the berries bril* 
liant, dark scarlet, remarkably beautiful 
and striking, seeds very deeply imbedded« 
ripens at the same time as the Hovey, Hud- 
son, and Methven varieties. At market this 
strawberry commands the very highest price, 
and as the crops are so abandant, and the 
fruit 80 beautifbl, it may be deemed one of 
the most desirable of the whole family. 

Elien^ the plant large in all its paita, 
petioles downy, flowers staminate, berries 
larffe, oblong conical, light scarlet, splendid, 
and of high flavor; it is bat a moderate 
bearer. 

Blade JSojefterry, foliagd of medinm 
height, flowers pistillate, terries blackirii 
crimson, very firm, of roundish form, pleaa- 
ant flavor, with sofiicient acidity fbr pre- 
serves ; doD*t rot even in wet weather. 

Crimuom Pine, a new variety, with tail 
vigorous foliage ; flowers staminate, berries 
lar^e dark red, but not of the deepest colour, 
conical pointed form, but some obtuse or 
rounded at the extremity, of fine flavor, 
rather early; it assimilates in growth and 
appearance with the Hudson. 

Black Prince is a very distinct variety, 
with very tall and vigorous broad dark men 
foliage; flowers pistillate; fruit in large 
showy trasses, of a round and very com- 
pressed or flattened form, of a blackish crim- 
son hue and good flavor. It appears to be 
very productive and an estimable as well as 
a unique variety. 

Deptford Pine, a vigorous plant; but re- 
quires a {position shaded from the noonday 
son, or the foliage will perish ; flowers sta- 
minate; berries of the aiape of the Elton; 
large dark red, oblong pointed conical form, 
veiT showy and of good flavor. 

BoHon Pine of vigorous growth, but the 
leaves not so large as many others. It sa»- 
tains a hot position remarkably well; flowers 
staminate, berries of medium size, obtuse 
conical, with a neck, dark red, sweet, of 
good flavor. 

Myatts Eliza, a vigorous plant, with long 
peduncles and large folia^, the flowers sta- 
mhaate, berries irregularly ovate or conical, 
very variable in size, no neck, dark scarlet, 
sweet, rich, of high flavor : it unfortunately 
is a very shy bearer. 

Souihbofiwh, one of the most vigorous 
in growth and in the dimensbns of its pe- 
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tMee, ftHoge, and fiowete; sliatninaie* ber- 
ries very large, roundisb ovate, deep scariet, 
of good flavor. This is one of the very lew 
▼arieties with large fruit, that support their 
berries erect on strong peduncles; it is one 
of the later varieties at maturity. 

I*rinees$ Alice Maude is a seedling tnm 
Keen*s Seedling, of vigorous growth, with 
very broad and remarbtbly luxuriant dark 
green iblkge, but only of medium height ; 
the flowers are very large, and the most 
perfect in both organs of any variety I have 
seen ; berries ver^ hirge, dark crimson, co- 
rneal obtusely pomted, but often somewhat 
flattened or angular; sweet, and not hiffh 
flavored. In maturity it is next after the 
Frimopdian, and large Early Scarlet, and 
conlijiaes long in bniring; it is the most 
valuable recent acquisition firom Europe. 

PreUfic Hautboit^ of vigorous growth, 
flowers perfect with strong stamens on most 
of the flowers, but some have only rudi- 
BieiitB; berries largest of this class, craical, 
dark doll red, venr high musk flavor, excel- 
lent; it is a productive variety, and in rich 
moist soils, it will produce a considerable 
autumnal crop of fine flruit 

Large FUu Bmdbcie, of vifforous growth, 
flowers perfect, stamens but half the usual 
height; fruit of medium siace mnch com- 
pressed, but partially reddened, in profuse 
clusters, of very high musk flavor and ^at^ 
ly esteemed. As the trusses of fruit are 
borne above the feliajg^, they present a beau- 
tiful appearance at the period of maturity. 

Hovels 8eedUng,,vigofnms fprowth, dark 
green very luxuriant, broad foliage, similar 
to Keen's Seedling, but larger, m only me- 
dium height; flowers small, invariably pi»- 
tUlate, one of the latest in expansion, and 
fewer in number than on most of the other 
varieties, but when fertilized by a staminate 
variety, alu^ost every flower produces a ber- 
ry; the fruit very large ovate, deep red, 
firm, bears carriage weli, not high flavored, 
but a very showy, productive, and valuable 
market fruit 

Ross Pkcenix is a seedling from Keen's 
Seedling, and cannot be distinguished from it 
in growth, flowers, or fruit, but is said to be 
much more hardy ; it is of dwarf habit, foli- 
age broad, dark green and luxuriant; flowers 
very perfect like its parent; berries of round- 
ed form, sometimes cocks-comb shaped, dark 
red, sweet, and of excellent flavor. 

Swainstcne has pale green foliage, and 
requires a position shaded from the noonday 
sun, as in hot positions the leaves are apt to 
bom and die away; the flowers are stami- 
nate ; berries large, ovate, scarlet, and when 
fell ripe of higher flavor than any I have yet 
seen; a moderate bearer. It produces no 



secondary crop witb ns^ b»l strong plants 
will, the second year, if the season is wet, 
or in a strong moist soil, throw lip secondary 
trusses of «>wers and fruit a week later 
than the first 

Prifioe AUfert is of vigorous growth, with 
large Inxtniant foliage; flowers strongly sta- 
minate and in most profuse dusters, thus ren- 
dering it an admirable fertilixer; berries of 
beautiful colour and regular form, dark scai«* 
let, and usually a kmg pointed cone, bifC 
occasionally cockscomb shafied, not high fla- 
vored : it is a prodnctive variety and greatly 
admired. 



Am laouRABLB DisaiMk— -A gentli 
one day walking along the streets ci a 
crowded city, had his attention attracted to 
a beggar, woo besought his compassion, and 
whosie whole aspect betokened misery and 
want The gentlemaa's heart was toodied. 
He paused, and after giving an alms, in* 
quired, very sympathisingly, what was the 
cause of the faeggar's misfortunes, and if he 
laboured under any complaint *' Yes," re* 

filled the party addressed, " I have for years 
aboured under a disease which I fear will 
at last carry me to mv grave." **Pray, 
what disease may it bel" said the gentle- 
man. ^ Ah, sir, it is of BO dreadfril a na* 
ture that I cannot show it to you on the 
public street, but if you will be so good as 
to step aside, I will exhibit it, provided you 
promise not to' speak of it to any one." 
*^ Agreed," replied the gentleman, and forth- 
with both adjourned into a private corner. 
"Now," saith the beggar, opening his 
clothes, ^do you behold the disease which is 
pressing upon mef "No, I can see nothing 
— you are only shamming illness." " Alas, 
sir," answered the beggar, "you are short 
sighted; do not you perceive that the dis- 
ease which afflicts me, and is eating into my 
vitality, is laziness l-^it is a disease which 
has grown upon me from my birtli, and is 
now altogether beyond the possibility of 



cure. 
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Tlie Grape. 



At a meeting of the American Institute 
held in New York last month. Dr. Underbfll 
ofiered the following; — 

Resolved, That the culture of the Native 
Grape is a subject of primary^ importance, 
and that it be recommended to all the agri- 
cultural associations in the union to make 
experiments with the difibrent kinds grow- 
ing in tiieir vicinity, in order to ascertain 
then: properties, to test their oualities, pro- 
cure seeolings from them, and by high culti- 
vation to secure such varieties as will lay 
the foundation for successfel culture. 
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For tlie Fanaer*V CmUnet 
Hyacinths in Glanea* 

Ja the editor of the Cabinet fond of flow- 
ers? If he be, or if he be not, will he allow 
a frequent reader to send an extract from 
Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture, in rda^ 
tion to the fiprowing of Hyacinths? I love 
flowers at all seasons, but particularly do I 
enjoy them when the inclemency of winter 
makes their bloom depend upon the success 
of in-door management, and when their con- 
trast with the ffloom abroad makes them 
doubly delightful. In &ct, I hardly feel 
comfortable without my flowers — summer 
or winter, completely sympathizing in the 
•entiment that thevare ** nature's poetry.** 
I would cultivate them for the serenity and 
quietude they tend to throw over the feel- 
mgs, and for the ideas which they convey, I 
acknowledge, to my mind of the perfect be- 
nignity of the Divine Being. 

While caring for my poetical plantation, 
I often read myself a little homily, and am 
surprised at my conviclions of carelessness 
in *' dressing and keeping** the garden of my 
own heart. 

The suggestions at the close of the fol- 
lowing extract, are quite pretty, and I mean 
to carry them out 

HAimAH. 

** When it is desired to grow hvacinths in 
glajsses with water, good sound large roots 
should be selected ; 3ie glasses should be of 
some dark colour, such as blue, purple, or 
green, or else opaque, as the roots shun 
light, and, therefore, do not thrive well in 
clear glasses. The glasses should be filled 
with rain, or river water, up to the neck, or 
so far as, that the ring at the bottom of the 
bulb only should touch the water. They 
should then be put into a dark, warm closet 
nntil the bulb has emitted roots, and the 
shoot from the crown has grown about half 
an inch in height ; it should then be placed 
in a shady part of the room for four or five 
days, but not over a mantel piece, or near a 
fire, or in a strone draught of air ; and after- 
wards be removed to a window with a sunny 
exposure, giving air hy raising the sash for 
two or three hours durmg the middle of the 
day, when the sun shines. On no account 
should they be placed outside the window, as 
the cold harsh winds which prevail at this 
season effectually check their growth. The 
water should be changed about once in two 
or three weeks; the passes should be turn- 
ed on one side, and the roots partially with- 
drawn to let the water flow out freely, as, 
when the roots are wholly withdrawn, it is 



difficult to replace them without Berkmsly 
injuring them. 

^ The single hyacinths are generally the 
best for blooming in water. 

** A very pretty efilect is produced by grow- 
ing hjracinths in moss. For this purpose, an 
open-worked French basket mav be pro- 
cored, and a lining of moss placed inside; a 
gloss or other dish is also to be placed in it, 
and this dish is to be filled up with moss in 
which the bulbs are to be placed; the moes 
is then to be well moistened with water, and 
the bulbs treated as directed for those grown 
in glasses, oa]y that an excess of water is to 
be avoided, as if the water covers the bulbar 
they will decay. A rather singular efl^t is 
also produced by taking rather a large sized 
turnip, and scoopin^r it out from the root end. 
until it is about half an inch in thickness, fill* 
ing up the body of the turnip with mould, and 
planUng a hyacinth in it, and then suspend- 
mg the turnip bv three ribbons or otherwise. 
The leaves of tne turnip will shoot out and 
turn upwards, completely hiding the roots, 
and making a very pretty vegetable flower 
pot*' 

The Alpsca. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 30Ui, 1846. 

Mt DcAk Sir, — ^I beg leave to hand you 
specimens of wool from the Alpaca, of vari- 
ous natural colours, with specimens of goods 
manufactured from the same ; similar speci- 
mens were presented to the British Associa- 
tion at Cambridge, in 1846, and I hope they 
may be useful to the Agricultural Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. These were sent to 
me by William Rathbon, Esq., of Liverpool, 
a gentleman well known both there and in 
London, for his liberal and public spirit To 
procure them for me cost much trouble. Mr. 
Danson, who furnished tliem to Mr. Rath- 
bon, seems a great enthusiast, anxious that 
all the information known as to the Alpaca 
and its value, should be made as universal 
as possible, and with this view he sent me 
through Mr. Rathbon, two copies of a Trea- 
tise on the Alpaca, one to be given to a pub- 
lic Library in Pennsylvania, the other for 
myself; in compliance with Mr. Danson*8 
request, I beg to present through you a copy 
for your Association, and at the same time 
to request your acceptance of the specimens 
sent to me, hoping that they will be of some 
public use. in your possession. 
I remain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. Chillas. 

Alfrkd Langdon Elwyn, Esq., 

Cor. Sec, of the Ag. Soc of Pa. 
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The Golden-fimited Orange Tree. 

Citrus aurantium. 

Tbs CitruB atirantinm, under &voiiTBble 
circumstancesy Qsnalfy attains a height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, and is graceful in 
all its parts. The trunk is upright, and 
branches into a regular or symmetrical 
head. The bark of the twigs is of a soft 
and almost translucent green, while that of 
the trunk and older branches is of a delicate 
ash-gray. , The leaves are moderately large, 
beautifully shaped, of a fine healthy ffreen, 
and shining on the op]}er sides, while the 
onder sides have a slight appearance of 
down. The flowers occur in little clusters 
on the sides of the branches, are pleasin'g in 
their form, of a delicate white in the sweet 
oranges, and in the more acid varieties 
slightly tinged with pink. In some nlants 
they have a more powerful odor, ana are, 
fo the moment, more rich; but in the 
onnge grove there is a fragrance in the 
aroma which never satiates nor ofiends; and 
as the tree is at one and the same time in 
all stages of Hs bearing — in flower, in fruit 
just set, and in golden IVuit, inritinff the 
^hand to pull and the palate to tasted* — it 
is hardly possible to conceive or imagine 
any object more delightful. There is some- 
tfamg, too, peculiar in the organization of 
the fruit of this tree. Its rind or external 
covering, is of a spongy texture, containing 
4N]t litUe juice or sap of any kind in its sub- 
stance ; but the external sur&ce is covered, 
ex tubercnlated with little glands, which se- 
crete an acrid, volatile oil, very inflamma- 
ble, and of a strong, pungent taste. The 
interior of the fruit is usually divided into 
nine to twelve carpels or cells, which 
contain the pulp, seeds, and juice, and are 
united by a whitish pellicle or leathery skin, 
radiating from the centre to the rind, and 
may easily be separated without wasting 
the juice. The seeds are solitary or seve- 
ral, and are attached to the inner angle of 
the carpel, and in some varieties are entirely 
wanting. 

Vmieiies. — The varieties or races of the 
orange have been greatly multiplied; but 
whether from the proneness to change from 
some original difierences in the species, or 
firom difierence of soil and climate, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. It was the opinion of 
Galessio, who described forty principal kinds, 
as cultivated in Italy, that they were all de- 
rived from the common orange, although 
some are more acid, and others more bitter 
in their flavor. 

The orange is believed to have been ori- 
ginally a native of the warmer parts of Asia, 
and has long since been acclimated to the 



shores of the Red and Mediterranean SeaSi 
to the temperate and tropical isles of the 
oceans and seas, and to the wanner portions 
of Afirica and America. It is especially 
cultivated with a view to profit, "and abounds 
in Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, northern Afirica, and many 
'of the islands adjacent to those countries; 
also in the Azores, Brazil, the island of Ca» 
ba, and East Florida. 

The first distinct notice of this fruit op 
record, is by Avicenna, an Arabian physi- 
cian, who flourished in the Xth century. 
He not only describes cHeum de citrangtda^ 
(oil of oranges,) and oleum de cUrtmguUh 
rum weminibus, (oil of orange seeds,) but 
speaks of citric octd, (acid of citrons.) Ac- 
cording to Galessio, the Arabs, when they 
entered India, found the orange tribes there, 
further inland than Alexander had pene- 
trated; and they brought them to Europe 
by two routes, — the sweet ones through 
Persia to Syria, and thence to the shores of 
Italy and the South of France, and the bit- 
ter ones, by Arabia, Egypt, and the north of 
Africa, to Spain and Portugal. 

It does not appear that ute orange was of 
Chinese origin, as it is not mentioned by 
Marco Polo, who is so minute in describinif 
all the other wonders of the •* Celestial Em- 
pire." It is said to have been found bv the 
Portugese upon the east coast of Anrica ; 
but it is not known whether it had been indi- 
genous there, or disseminated by the Arab& 
When the Portuguese reached India, in the 
early part of the AVIth century, they found 
the orange there, and also in China, which 
was then visited by them for the first time 
by sea. 

At the Azores, nothing can exceed the 
rich luxuriance of the orange groves, from 
November to March, when the emerald 
tints of the unripe, and the golden hue of 
the mature fruit, mingle their beauties with 
the thick, dark foliage of the^ trees. Al- 
though the oranges of the Azores are among 
the best that are to be met with, they are 
not indigenous productions of those islands; 
but were introduced there by the Portuguesoi 
as the same fruit was origiimlly sent, by the 
Spaniards to the West Indies and the conti- 
nent of America. In the midst of a forest, 
on the banks of the Cedeno, Baron Hum- 
boldt, in 1800, found wild orange trees, la- 
den with large and sweet fruit These 
were probably not indigenous, however, but 
the remains of some old Indian plantationa 

The orange plantations of the Azores are 
usually of large extent, always encircled by 
walls fifteen or twenty feet in height, and 
within thick belts of other trees, to protect 
them fixHn the breezes of the sea. The 
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tree» are commonly propagated by cuttiogs 
or lasers, arriving, in eeven yean after 
planting, to good baring, and in time spread 
out with the majestic luxuriance of chesnat 
trees. Each tree« a few years after, upon 
an average, annually produces from twcdve 
thousand to sixteen thousand oranges, and 
one instance is recorded of a single tree 
producing twenty-six thousand fruits in a 
year! 

The amonnt of oranges and lemons usu- 
ally exported from the Azores in a year, is 
upwarw of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand boxes, and seventy or eighty vessels 
are sometimes seen lying in the roads, wait- 
ing to take their cargoes. Besides these, a 
large quantity of the sweet lemon is culti- 
vated for home consumption, which are pro- 
duced by grafting the sour lemon on the 
orange. This fruit is tasteless and vapid, 
though esteemed salutary and refreshing. 

In Algarve in Portugal, and in Andalusia 
in Spain, there are trees of great size ; and 
extensive orchards of oranges have formed 
'the principal revenue of the monks for se- 
veral centuries. In Cordova, the seat of 
Moorish grandeur and luxury, there are or- 
ange trees still remaining, which are sup- 
posed to have been plant^ as early a3 the 
Xlth century; and in the craggy mountains 
of that province, which are covered with 
ffardens and vineyards, and forests abound- 
mg in fruit, the air is perfumed with the 
flowers of the orange, and carries back the 
imagination to the days of the Moorish poets 
and historians, when the land they conquered 
was adorned with all the refinements of their 
taste and intelligence, and the luxuries of 
the east were fully realized. 

The orange is said to have been intro- 
duced into Fortugal by Camoens. In apos- 
trophizing on a little grove that waved upon 
an open casement, that poet was heard to 
iMiy, ^ Yes, I have made a bower for the ho- 
ney-bee, hung with golden lamps/' 

In France, the orange countrv is chiefly 
Provence, or that part which lies to the 
eastward of the Rhone ; and plantations or 
groves of oranges are the moet abundant 
and the most beautiful, on the banks of the 
Var, and especially in the environs of Nice, 
where the varieties are very numerous, and 
come to great perfbction. According to 
Risso, there was a tree in that neightour- 
hood, in 1789, which generally bore up- 
wards of h^e thousand oranges, and was 
more than fifty feet in height, with a trunk 
80 large that it required two men to embrace 
it Here, the Provence rose, the tuberose, 
and countless other flowers, blend their 
sweets with that of the orange ; and amidst 
all the richneas of these peifumesi the pes- 



tilent airs of the tropics, and even the stroc^ 
CO of southern Italy and Sicily, are altoge* 
ther unknown. / 

In Italy, the orange groves accompany 
the chain of the Apennines round the wbotoi 
gulf of Genoa, and until, upon the confines 
of the plain of Tuscany, they subside in eks 
vatk>n, and bend more toward the Adnatic; 
although, further to the south, the climate 
and vegetation of Tuscany cannot be com- 
pared to those of the little valleys of Pro- 
vence and Xjguriav especially the latter. 
About Florence there are still orange trees 
in the ^rdens ; but there are none of thoea 
aromatic groves and plantations which are 
found further to the west. Mr. Spence^ 
who- passed some winters in Florence^ states 
that theeold is so great there, that skating 
is sometimes practised occasionally four 
months of the year, and the thermometer 
repeatedly stands at 24P to 26° F., at 8 A. M. 
Eastward of Tuscany, though further south, 
the country is even less adapted to the pn^ 
duction of the orange ; the sea-coast is bar- 
ren, the interior is dreary, and over the 
whole, the " pestilent malaria" creeps, for* 
bidding man to approach, even for the culti- 
vation of the fields. In the gardens at 
Rome, however, notwithstanding the ther- 
mometer nnges from 2° to 4° F., loweri 
during the winter, than at Nice, the. orange 
tree nourishes, and attains its usual size. 
At the convent of Santa Sabina, in Rome» 
there is a tree of this species thirty-one feet 
high, which is reputed to be upwards of six 
hundred years of age. After the gulf of 
Gaeta is passed, and the shelter of the mora 
elevated mountains in the kingdom of Na- 
ples is obtained, the orange groves again 
make their appearance, and particularly 
abound alon^ the western shore of Calabria, 
and in the vicinity of Messina and Palermoi 
in the island of Sicily. 

The precise period at which the orange 
was introduced into Britain, is not with cer- 
tainty known; hut it is supposed that it was 
brought firom Portugal by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, towards the end of the XVIth centu- 
ry. The trees were planted near a wall in 
the open air, at Beddington, in Surry, with 
a movable cover, to protect them from the 
inclemency of winter. They flowered, and 
bore fruit, and at the becinnin^ of the 
XVIlIth century, they had attamed the 
height of eighteen feet, with a diametor of 
nine inches, and the spread of the branches 
of the largest one was twelve feet in one 
direction, and nine feet in the other. In 
1738, they were surrounded by a permanent 
enclosure, like a green-hooae, and were de- 
stroyed by a great firost in the winter fol- 
lowing. 
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ParkiBsoii, in bis **PTactisB of Planta,** 
jniblished in 1029, ^ves some curiooB direc* 
tiona for the preservation of orange trees, 
from which, one woold be led to infer that 
the trees at Beddinffton, with their ample 
protection of a movable covering in winter, 
had not been in existence at that time. 
*' The orange tree,*' says be, ** hath abtden, 
with some extraordinary branching and bod- 
ding of it, when as neither citron nor lemon 
trees would, by any means, be preserved for 
any long tkne. Some keepe them in square 
boxes, and lift them to and fro by iron hooks 
«fn the sides, or cause them to be rolled on 
tmndlee or BBvaU wheels -under them, to 
place them in an house, or close galerie, for 
the winter time^ others plant them #eainBt 
B bricke wall in the ground, and defend 
them by a shed of boardes, covered with 
seare-cloth, in the winter; and by the 
warmth of a stove, or such other thing, 
give them some comfort in the colder times; 
but no tent or mean provision will preserve 
them." 

Towards the end of the XVIIth and in 
the early part of the XVIIIth centuries, the 
orange tree was a very fashionable article 
of growth in conservatories, in France, as 
well as in Britain. The plants were mostly 
procured from Genoa, with stems generally 
irom four to six foet in height; they were 
planted in large boxes, and were set out 
durmg summer, to decorate the walks near 
Uie houses, in the manner still practised at 
Versailles, the Tnileries, and some other 
oc^Ieetions in Europe and in America. 

The largest trees in Britain are said to be 
those at Smorgony, in Glamorganshire; they 
•are planted in the floor of an immense con- 
servatoij, and produce fruit in abundance. 
It is said that these plants were procured 
from a wreck en the coast in that quarter, 
in the time of Henry VIL 

in the sootii of Devonshire, and particu- 
larly at Saltcombe, one of the warmest spots 
in England, it is said there are gardens con- 
tain mg orange trees which have withstood 
upwaras of one hundred winters in the 
open air. The finiH is represented as being 
as large and fine as any from Portugal.. 

In ISast Florida, the orange grows spon- 
taneously in the neighbourhonl of New 
Smyrna. In noticing that town, in 1791, 
Burtram observes, ** I was there about ten 
years ago, when the surveyor ran the lines 
of the colony, where there was neither hab- 
itation nor cleared field. It WM'then a &- 
mous <H«nge ^ve, the upper or sooth prom- 
ontory of a ridge nearly half a mile wide, 
and stretching north about forty miles. All 
this was one emtire erange grove^ with live 
oaks, tinagnolias, palms, red bays, and others." 



He also makes frequent mention of exten- 
sive groves of wild oranges in Fk^-ida, as 
far north as latitude twenty-eight deffrees. 
Dr. Baldwin, in 1617, in speaking of Fisb'e 
Island, says, " Here are the remams of per- 
haps the most celebrated orange grove in 
the world. Some ttees still remain that 
are thirty feet in height, and still retain a 
portion of their ^Iden fruit*' In the saioe 

J ear, in describmg the beauties of the St 
ohn*8, he says, *'You may eat oranges 
fh>m morning till ni^ht, at every plantation 
along the shores, while the vild trees, bend* 
ing with their golden fruit over the water, 
present an enchanting appearance.*' These 
trees are not regarded as originaHr natives 
of the new wond, but were ihtroouced ^ 
the Spaniards, at the time they settled Flo- 
rida, or by a colony of Greeks and Minor- 
cans, who founded New Smyrna, in 1709, 
while that country was in the possession of 
the Englifth. Audubon, as late as 1882, ob- 
serves, ** Whatever its original country may 
be supposed to be, the wild orange is, to all 
appearances, indigenous in many parts of 
Florida, not only in the neighbourhood of 
plantations, but in the wildest portions of 
that wild country, where there exist groves 
fully a mile in extent" This wild fruit is 
known in Florida by the name of the bUter- 
9weet orange^ which does not difler mate- 
rially from the Seville orange, and probably 
originated from that variety. The occur- 
rence of these trees, wherever they gvow» 
is a sure indication of good land. 

For many years past, no small degree of 
attention haft been paid to the culture of the 
common edible -orange, at St Augustine, 
and on the river St John's. The number 
of trees owned bv diflerent individuals, prior 
to 18d5, varied from ten to fifteen hundred. 
Perhaps no person in Florida had more tiian 
the latter number in full bearing condition 
at the time of the great frost, which oc- 
curred on the 9th of February, of that year. 
There were many trees then to be found in 
St Augustine, which exceeded forty feet in 
height, with trunks from twenty to twenty- 
seven inches in diameter, and which, proba- 
bly, were more than a century old. But 
there are many persons in that vicinity, at 
the present time, who are extensively en- 
gaged in the business. The late Mr. Kings- 
ley left upwards of six thousand bearing 
trees, in 1848, all of which are on the St 
John's. In addition to these, there are also 
on the same river more than one hundred 
orange groves, which, it is estimated, contain 
twenty thousand trees. At St Augustine, 
it is said, there are at least thirty thousand 
standard trees, four thousand of which are 
owned by Mr. J. Douglass; about the same 
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number by Mr. V. Sanchez ; and by Mr. J. 
Driadale, and the lady of the lata Dr. An- 
deraoDf fifteen hundred each. Notwith- 
fltandinff the injuries which the trees have 
suffered by the depredations of insects, for 
a few years, as well as by the discourage- 
ment caused by frost, it may be observed 
that there are more standard trees planted 
in Florida at the present time, than there 
ever were at any former period. Previous 
to 1895, St Augustine produced annually 
from two millions to two millions five hundred 
thousand oranges, which were equal in bulk 
to about fifteen thousand barrels. They 
were shipped to Charleston, Baltimore, New 
York, Boston, &c., and usually brought from 
one dollar to three dollars per hundred, or 
about three dollars per barrel, producing in 
the afiferegate, a little short of fifty thou- 
sand doIlarB per annum. During the orange 
season, the port of St Au^ustme formerly 
presented quite a commercial aspect, there 
oein^ frequently from fifteen to twenty ves- 
sels m it at a time, loading with firuit A 
person who was the owner of one hundred 
standard trees, could safely rely on a yearly 
income arising therefrom, of two thousand 
dollars, sometimes three thousand, and even 
four thousand dollars ! In 18Z9, Mr. A. Al- 
varez p^athered from a single tree, six thou- 
sand live hundred oranges: and it is said 
that there was a tree on the St John^s, 
which bore ten thousand fruits in one year ! 
But ordinarily each tree produces about two 
thousand fruits. 

The orange has also been an object of 
culture for a long time in Carolina and 
Georgia; and in 1762, it will be seen by 
the l2ndon ** Annual Register** for that year, 
that there were four ^irrels of this fVuit 
shipped from Charleston to England. — 
Browne*9 Trees of America. 
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Oh the 67th page of the last number of 
the Cabinet is a statement of expedition in 
collecting and storing hay, and an opinion 
given in respect to the condition of that hay, 
which, should it be the means of inducing 
the general adoption of such a practice, 
would be productive of ^eat losa 

The relative value oriabour and hay, and 
the risk of sustaining damage from rain, and 
incurring additional expense, has led to the 
general practice of hunying it in, in such 
a condition that much of its value leaves it 
in the mow. In a practice of more than 
thirtv years, I have seen but two instances 
in which such was not the case— they were 



under circumstances of onusually continued 
drought 

The quantity of salt said to be used, 
though much too small to produce the efiect 
ascribed to it, was too great for the benefit 
of the cattle. 

The statement that it contained, when 
put in the mow, *'all the nutritious qualities 
required to form flesh, bone, muscle, and to 
promote the growth of the animal to be fed 
on it,*' is admitted : but that it will remain 
so, the laws governing or^funized matter, 
will not allow me to admit; and had the 
operator taken quantities of the ffrass cut 
on second day — put one parcel in the centre 
of his mow, and exposed the other in a pro- 
per manner to the influence of sun and air, 
even till seventh day, and weighed the two 
next winter, he would have found that the 
grass put by to be dried by the heat pro* 
duced by the decomposition of its own sul^ 
stance, had lost the most in weight: — ^had 
he then fed the two parcels under circum- 
stances that would have enabled him to 
test their relative value for supporting the 
strength and maintaining or increasing the 
weight -or produce of the animal, he would 
have found that it had lost even much more 
in value than it had in weight 

Why ibis must be the result I will endea- 
vour to explain. All substances capable (^ 
sustaining animal life, are combinations of 
three or rour simple elements united, not in 
the manner or oraer of their natural or in- 
organic aflSnities, but as they have been in-^ 
duced to unite by the vital force, and can 
only be maintained by preserving them fixMn 
the influence of disturbing causes. Such a 
cause are moisture and heat — where they 
are present new arrangements leas complex 
will be formed, and unless moisture or tem- 
perature fail, the organic arrangement will 
be utterly destroyed, and the most nutritioaa 
compound will \» couverted into water, car- 
bonic acid, and ammonia. 

So for as the support of respiration and 
the maintenance of animal heat are con- 
cerned, the value of any substance adapted 
to animal subsistence, is represented by its 
capacity to unite with oxjgen : in a mow of 
hav, the capacity to unite with oxygen is 
reduced in proportion to the amount <» heat 
generated, including that which is senatUe 
and that which is rendered insensible, by 
uniting with the water to convert it to va- 
por. Nor is this the worst efiect produced. 
As nitrog^ is weak in all its affinities, the 
substances containing nitrogen— nand such 
only are capable of forming flesh or repair- 
ing the waste occasioned by exertion — are 
more easiljr disturbed than those that do not 
Decomposition commences on them — they 
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are therefore more reduced in quantity than 
those that support respiration and maintain 
animal heat. 

As the heat given oat by the anion of 
oxygen with organic substances when re- 
duced to their natural affinities, is a fixed 
qoantity, whether that result be e^cted by 
rermentation or combustion, we shall not be 
lar astray when we adopt it as a conclusion 
governing our proceedmgs, that it will be 
requisite to feed with hay that has been 
heated in the mow, as much grain, as being 
burned, would have produced the same 
amount of heat, to produce the same result 
that the hay alone would have done, had it 
been made so dry that it would .pot have 
heated. 

There are probably few agriculturists who 
have not noticed the diflerence in the result 
from feeding hay and the grass of which the 
hay was made; yet there are many who 
would contend that hay is not injured, but 
rather benefited, by a considerable degree of 
heat in the mow. To me it would appear 
as rational to contend that water, carbonic 
acid, and ammonia passing into the air, can 
sustain an animal as well as caseine, fibrine, 
albumen, ^um, sugar, starch, passing into 
the stomadu 



For the Fvmen* CaMaet. 
Curing Hams* 

To THE Editor, — As the season for 
slaughterinjr our cattle and hoffs, ^nd put- 
ting them m the cellar for fiimiiv use* is at 
haM, the mode of curing beeff pork and 
hams, is important to every housekeeper. I 
take it for granted every one knows that in 
caring pork, the main point is to put in a 
great abondance of good salt. There need 
fie DO fear of applying too much. If not re- 

2 aired in caring the meat, it will remain in 
be cask, and is as good as ever to be applied 
again. In curing beef^ salt should be used 
more sparingly. Six lbs. of fine salt, four 
ounces of saltpetre, one and a quarter lbs. 
of brown sugar, make a good proportion of 
ingredients for 100 lbs. of beef. In twenty- 
four hours a pickle that will bear an egg 
end-wise, should be applied. Drying beef 
should remain in the pickle about ten days. 
To cure hams* thoroughly, so as to have 
them sufficiently salt to keep, and yet not 
too salt, and to give them the rdil Jertey 
frtvfMr, is a more delicate operation, and re- 
quires a nice hand. The following recipe is 
ft good one, and maybe relied on for making 
ft first rate bam. To 80 lbs. of hams, take 



four oonces of brown sugar, three ouncps of 
saltpetre, and one pint of fine salt; pulver- 
ize and mix them thoroughly ; rub the hams 
well all over, particularly on the fledi side, 
and lay them on boards for 36 or ^ hours, 
then pack them in casks, adding two quarts 
of fine salt to every 80 lbs. of ham& In 
fifteen or eighteen days, they may be hung 
up to smoke. 

H* M* 
Glooeeator co., N. i. 



Agricnltiiral Societf in Prince George^s 

Connty, Md. 

To the ESUor ^ Oe FanMr«* Cabina^^ 

Bt invitation ih>m some of the distin- 
guished agriculturists of Prince George's 
county, Md., who attended the Cattle Show 
held at the Rising-Sun Village, near this 
city, on the 80th of September and Ist of 
October last, I was induced to make a visit 
to them for the purpose of attending the ex- 
hibition to be given by their Agricultural 
Society at Upper Marlborough.! 

Myself and the g^entlemen who accompa- 
nied me were kindly and hospitably received 
and entertained, by CoL Capron of Laurel 
Factory, by whom we were most pleasantly 
conveyed to Marlborough, a distance of 27 
miles, partaking of the kindness and hospi- 
tality of his relatives and friends, at their 
delightfol mansions on the road. ' The coun- 
try through which we passed is gently un- 
dulating, aflbrding many fine views. The 
soil is naturally a rich sandy loam, with an 
abundance of the finest marl, and which I 
was informed, but few of the planters have 
availed themselves of for the purpose of im- 
proving the land. 

In many places the fields appear to pro- 
duce good crops of com, wheat, and tobacco, 
notwithstanding the severe rotation of crop- 
ping without manure. What would they 
produce under different management — the 
application of manures, sowing more grass 
seed, keeping more stock, and ploujniing 
less landl U would be difficult to find a 
district of country that could be' rendered 
more productive and beautiful. 

On entering the enclosure where the ex- 
hibition was neld, the first thing that at- 
tracted my attention was a tent erected by 
C. B. Calvert, Eso., sufficiently capacious to 
accommodate 40 head of his splendid herd 
of improved Durham cattle, each one having 
its stall. At the end of the tent was a house 
placed on wheels, having been brought for 
the accommodation of his people who had 
chaise of his numerous stock, &c., — ^the 
whofo had been brought from his large 
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tate near Bladeosburg, a distance of twenty 
miles. 

Near ^}y the above was a splendid lot of 
improved Durhams, 14 in number, owned 
b^ Col. Capron, which, wijth a lot of supe- 
rior Southdown sheep, two pair of working 
oxen, two teams of eight mules each, of as- 
tonishing size and quality* handsomely har- 
nessed, were exhibited by that spirited gen- 
tleman ; in addition to which he made a fine 
display of the most valuable and beautiful 
horses. 

Several lets of fine Devon cattle were 
exhibited by Mr. W. D. Claffitt, Mr. Cle- 
ment Hill, Mr. Thomas Duckett, and Mr. 
Skinner. Col. W. W. W. Bowie showed 
some large and superior Leicester sheep-— 
some fine animals of that breed were exhib- 
ited by Mr. James Mul liken, Mr. Graham, 
and others. Somg good swine were shown 
of Berkshire and other breeds. 

The display of agricultural implements 
was highly creditable. The vegetables ex- 
hibited from the garden of Mr. Duckett, 
were of the finest quality — ^besides these, 
there were other fine samples. Some fine 
samples of fruit were exhibited by Dr. Bains, 
who delivered a very interesting address on 
the second day. 

The collection of domestic articles exhib- 
ited by the ladies at the court-house, was 
numeroos and highlv attractive, and their 
presence added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. At three o'clock, P. M., the 
members of the Society with a number of 
invited quests repaired to the Hotel, where 
an excellent dinner was provided; at which, 
the President, Robert Bowie, Esq., presided 
— during the time of dinner the company 
were engaged in agreeable conversation, 
and the discussion of agricultural subjects- 
after the removal of Uie cloth many toasts 
were ofiered and drunk with great applause. 
Excellent speeches were ro^e by Uol. W. 
W. W. Bowie, Hon. Mr. Jenifer, late Min- 
ister to Vienna, Mr. Duckett, Mr. Charles 
Hill, Mr. Calvert, and others. After which 
the President made some very pertinent and 
excellent remarks, showing the rapid pro- 
gress made by the Society in a few ^ears, 
mainly by the exertions of a few' public spi- 
rited mdividuals in the county. 

On the second day the diferent commit- 
tees made report, and the premiums were 
awarded and paid, during which time much 
good feeling prevailed. The unsuccessful 
candidates seemed in no way discouraged, 
but on the contrary evinced a manly deter- 
mination to try it affain the next y«ar. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I roust be al- 
lowed to say, that a more high minded, in- 
telligent, and truly hospitable peoplei cannot 



be found than the pJauters of Prince €ieorge*s 
county. 

A. C. 

Philadelphia, Vor. 7th, ]jB46. 



THE FAmMBRS* CABIMET, 

ANn 
▲KBBXaaaf BBStD-BOOX. 

PhHiAdblphia, EitEvxzrm Momrs, 1846. 



Tbs Exhibition at the FrmnkUn ImttUuU closed an 
tho 81st ttlt., after being open nearlj two weeks. The 
amoffenMnts appeared to us nnexcepcionable, and 
aflbrded every fkcility fiir observation and inspection, 
that ooald be desired. Tlie newspapers of the day. 
gave detailed aoeoonts of many of tlie artieles, and 
the nanes of their depositors. We caiMot attempt to 
do either. It was particularly gratifyinf,— and In- 
deed, surprising, to obserre in ranging tbromgh the 
halls, the varied powers of anaehincry, and the rea alta 
of iu applieation. We, whose heads are grey, and »• 
collect the world arovad os, as It was forty years ago, 
and then recur to our present roanuflMtures— our rail 
roads-^team engines and Magnetic Telegraph, that 
*' nerve of thonght,** find ourselves, involuntarily ia- 
quiring, what shall we be a century hence T As Ame- 
ricans looking over the vast extent of our territory — 
the ■atahrlty of oar climate, and the character of oar 
institntlohs, the heart thrills with indeflnaUe antici- 
pations, and we are ready to conclode, that even more 
than oar dreaaie shaM be reidised. 

The delicate and precise perftnrmancea of the ma- 
chine for making Cards, as well as of that for covering 
Buttons, attracted much attention, while naturally 
enough, nothing more amused tin young people, than 
the lively manner in whidi the galvanic battery Jerked 
thsmabeat. 

The vatiety of Stoves of all siaes, and all patteraa, 
were hlghlyinterestlng both toyoang beginners in the 
arts of hooaewifery, as well as to many mere Bnatroa- 
ly, who, the stove dealers very.weli know, are aot 
avene |o change. Whoever ean heeo ftrtanate on to 
procure onthracile or wood, might certaioly have a 
choiea to anit them. 

Dripp*a patent Water wheel of east iron, jkppeovt lo 
be an Improvement, worth inqaiiing lata, by those who 
use water power. They are sow patting one in opo- 
ration at the mill it West-town hoarding aehooi. In 
Chester county. It is made at Coatesville, and coots 
from 914SO to $800. 

Jennison*8 Diaphragm Filler for parlfying water 
and other liquids while under pressure, is really a very 
complete aflhir. It may be readi ty fixed to the hydrant 
in tile bath room, and thus add purity of water to its 
other luxuries. The priee is 98 to $S. 

Birkinb&oe^s and Benson's Water Rams wete soe- 
osasfoUy Illustrating their powers, and showed eoneta- 
sively, as we think, that all reliaaee may be pteeed io 



The Waahiag machines, of coaiae, 
of our nelable and in%ttlring hooaeheepeta 
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A LBTTXK from Salem, Iowa, dated tbo 23rd ult., 
■ftyt tbat '* wheal Is wortft tMtWMn 40 and 50 oents a 
Iwaliel on the Miarisfippi— corn and oata X8 toSOcts.— 
be«n0 50 eenta, «Dd buckwheat floar 91 50 to fl per 
cwt." The increaaing demand fbr bread atuffi in Great 
Britain and on the continent, may probably increase 
thoao prices. By the Britannia, arrived at Boston on 
the Ttb insunt, the report of skort crops in Europe is 
eonfirmed, and the probability Is strengthened tbat 
tliis country wiH be looked to fiyr a supply of the defl- 
deney* '>■ 



Tok total amount of ooal shipped from the rarions 
coal regions in this State during the present season, 
Qpto the first week in this month, has been as follows, 



▼Is; 



SdMylUU Coal Mines, 

Leb«h, 

Lackawanna, 

Wflfcesbarre, 

PiaeOroTB, 



tens ewt. 

l,OM,m 60 

478,714 IS 

S75,45S 16 

]H»,5IS 06 

64,719 38 



Grand total, 2.032,690 06 

The'reuH price is #5 50 for Lehigh, and $4 75 Ibr 
Betayikill. 



Wb called a few days afo to see Fitagenki's newly 
Invented Threshing Machine, which has been highly 
spoken of, and of which, without however being so 
fortnnate as to see it ia operation, we formed a lb* 
voaraMe o^ioa. The beaters are plain. Instead of 
spikes, and it ooeopies but little room. It may readily 
be attaobed to the endless chain horse power now in 
use, or may be driven by steam, wind, or waur. We 
were told tlie grain and straw come out unbroken, and 
that great velocity may be given to the cylinder, wiih 
an aaiy asadarate pace of the horse. 



Av a taeeai mecOttg of the New York Farmers' 
dob, a paper was read from the miauteaof the fior- 
tienltural Society of Paris, giving '* an accoant of a 
auccessAil experiment of grafting a stem of the tomato 
upon tbe stalk of the potatoe, by which a crop of to- 
laatas was raised in 4he air, while one of fotatees 
grew in tbe eanh." 



Two bocks and sir ewes of the Leicester breed^very 
ioperior slieep, and In remaikabty fine condition, ar* 
rived here last month ftom Liv^pool In the ship FTan* 
conia;Carpt. Smith. They went on by rail way to their 
destination at Ashland, where We coaM hope they long 
may Tire to benefit the Kentucky flock, and do credit 
to Henry Clay, their enterprising owner. Their cost 
in England, we n n defs to o d was about f 100 each, and 
tlieir fkdgbi abovt jG8 10s. sterling each. 

T*is Annual meeting and Exhibition of the Bucks 
County AgrieoUural Society, took place at Newtown 
on the 15th ult., and was largely attended. The day 
was pleasant, and the Newtown Joomal says it was 
estimated that 3000 people were on the ground. ** The 
display of stock," says that paper. *' was unuraally 
fine, as well as that of produce and agrieulturat imple- 
menu.'' The ploughing match took place in the af* 
temoon. DiplomhS were awarded to the owhert of. 



nameroos fine horses* cattle, hogs and poultiy, as wel| 
as for a good display of agricultural impleaMnts and 
products. Five ploughs were entered and contended 
for the honour of superior workmanship; but the com- 
mittee were nnable to give any one the preftrenee. 

Edward M. Paxson delivered a v^tj sensible address, 
in which he takes occasion to express his surprise M if f, 
considering the great proportion of our people who are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, so few fkrmers are 
sent to the legislature. Be thinks it bardly reasonable 
to raise tbe complaint so frequently heard; tliat taxes 
are oppressively heaped upon them, when they so 
quietly throw the powers of legislation into the hands 
of otheri who may forget their particular interesu. 



A nvam extensively acquainted in the sute •of 
OMo, says the wheat harvest there was uimsually 
fine, and that much more gronwl has been seeded this 
automa than ever was before. The BamUtnt Adotr^ 
tiuit estimates the crop in theCanadas at 12,090/100 
busbsls. We are also advlssd that the yield «f wheat 
and com in Iowa was asoalleat. We think Umm is 
evevy pitwpect, that with the increased demand in 
Great Britain, wa wUI be able to supply it to a great 
extent at foir prices. Soeh is the fortility of oar solla, 
and the general character of oor seasons, that if En- 
rope will give us one year's notice, we may aadsrtaka 
to supply bread staflb to any aaioant. 



pASstno the door, a fortnight ago, of oar townsmaa 
John Bsfsy, coafoctionM^, in Market street, we ob- 
served three large boxes with Isabella grapes, packed 
ia nice clean leaves. He was selling them st twelve 
and a balf cents per pound. They came from Reading, 
some sixty miles in the interior, and were in good or- 
der. Will our formers avail themselves of the hintf 



SC^ A TOimo man with a fomfly, acquainted with the 
forming business, wonlfl be willing to take charge of 
a form as ov e rs e er, or manager, and thus promote as- 
sidQoualy the intsseats of the owmer. Address the 
Editor. 



IfottilAn's nomOum JSgHemlhtrai Jlimanac for 1847, 
edited by Thomas Aflleck, of Adams county, Missis- 
sippi, has been feceived. There is much in it highly 
valuable to the Somhem former and planter. 



Tsa fVMHasrt' £l(rsrtr forihe present month, is val- 
able as ever. The plates are fine. Our friends Gree- 
ley 4k McElrath, with their Editor, really deserve to 
succeed tn their enterprise, they throw so much liberal 
expenditure ihto it, as weM as Industry and good judg- 
ment. When we looked at the cut on pa^ e S13, wa 
made up our mind pretty conclusively, thst agrieMUurg 
muH be in itt nature a pregreeeive arL The price of 
the work is $5 a year. 



Ik a letter firom a lubscriber at Johnstown, Cambria 
county, dated 30th ult, be says, "The potatoe disease 
is general in oor mountains; most farmers have not 
gathered more than they planted. They are selling 
hers from 37| to 50 cents, and cannot be Had for that 
in any quaatfty.** 
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Ths No&th AMsmic^v iUted t eoopto of weeks 
■go, that New Jeney faid thii yeer prodaeed some of 
the flaeet applee ever leea in the United Stmtei.— New 
Jeiaey ii fiuume Ibr her good fruit, u well u her 



M. F. Maurt, of the U. 8- Navy, in a letter dated 
at the National Obeervatory, Washington, on the 96th 
Hit., and directed to the Secretary of the Navy, eays 
he hat obeerved and verified the newly diecovered 
planet L» FtrrUr, He gives its right ascension and 
■oatliem declination for the three preceding days. The 
probable distance of this new planet is believed to be 
not less than three thousand millions of miles from the 
sua, and its period of revolution is upwards of two 
hnnAed years* 

*«The discovery of this planet/* says Lieutenant M., 
**inay be considered the greatest achievement of theo- 
retical astronomy. Astronomers had long since ob- 
eerved that Uranus suAred perturbations In its orbit, 
for which they could not account by any known cause 
of disturbance. They ooi^ectured, indeed, that it 
Might be owing to the attraction of a planet out upon 
the oonflnes of the system, perhaps, but which was 
eoasidered beyond their reach. 

** A FkuDchman takes up the snlject in his doset, 
aad there, with the perlbction of mathematical skill, 
creates his hypothetical planet, gives it a mass, as- 
rigns an orbit, and a period of revolution ; and then 
lets it in motion at a distance inconceivably remote. 

*'He tries his problem, varies his conditions and 
tries again. At last the position, mass, orbit, motion 
and places are such that its attraction satisfies the 
anomalies of Uranus. Astronomers are astonished at 
his depth of reeearch, and amased with his results. 
He tells thoee at Berlin where to turn their passes; 
they point them according to his directions, and the 
new planet Lt Vtrrimr Is there.** 

Tka Maswrtwieetts Horticultural Bodety has been 
Ikmous for its great display of fruit. At the Annual 
Sihibition in Boston in the Ninth month last, some 
of the contributors produced mora than one hundred 
varieties of both pears and apples. We are aware 
that a man's orchard or garden is not neceesarily val- 
uable in proportion to the number of kinds of fruit 
which he cultivates; but the inference we draw in the 
matter before us, is, that where so much attention is 
bestowed on the sul^ect, great success and general 
benefit must result. 



Da. Daruxoton, one of the first bouuists of the 
country, having furnished us with a copy of his Ad- 
dress before the Chester County Horticultural Society 
at West Chester, on the 11th of Ninth month last, it 
is wiih much pleasure \ye embrace the opportunity to 
transfor it to tlie columns of the Cabi net. We believe 
there Is not a suflldently general appreciation of the 
conveniences of the vegetable garden as an appendage 
to the form, to say nothing about the meliorating and 
nflned influences of the nicer branches of Horticul- 
cure— the Corinthian order of human attainments and 
pursuits. LH us remember we live in a world where 
there is abundant room for improvement, and one of 
whose great watch-words should be— Pkouems. 



FOR SALE, 



A BEAUTIFUL FARM, 

Nearly aiQoining the city of Annapolis, MarylaadL 
containing 350 acres of land, naturally of good quality, 
and during the last four years, I have had it highly 
improved with clover, plaster, ashes, lime, and otber 
manures to the amount of upwards of fifteen huadrei 
dollars. The fences and buildings are all In good i«> 
pair, and divided into ten departqients, inchiding oao 
peach orchard, containing upwards of 1500 trees, te 
fine health of three summers' growth, and an apple 
orchard in foil bearing. About 150 acres of this land 
are covered with the best sort of building timber. 

I have a good wharf, when a large schooner can lie 
and receive or deliver produce. This form is veij 
pleasanti/ situated, high and dry, and about rollinf 
enough to cast off extra rain water,-~also has good 
spring water in several of the fields. The buiMingu 
consist of a good dwelling, nearly new, two brick ser- 
vant houses, one house for the manager, two large to- 
bacco houses, 30 by 70 foot each, one is used for a barn; 
stabling, corn, milk, and hep houses. From the abova 
dwelling I can go to the Annapolis market in about 
fifteen minutes, where we have a tolerably good Mar- 
ket for hay, peaches, sweet potatoes, arilk and butter. 
Of milk about 09000 worth may be sold annuaUy. 
Freight is cheap to Baltimora, which is au excenent 
market, with which we have daily intercourse, boik 
by steam and otherwise. But fow forms have the saaa 
opportunities of doing business to profit, being now In 
good order to make money, and only on account of ad 
vanced age, infirmities, and residing at a distance, aa 
I induced to part with it. It will be sold cheap. Per* 
sons deeirous of seeing the place, will please eall oa 
me, near Baltimon, Md., and I will go and ehow it, 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Nuraeiymia. 



Aseney for tlie ParckaM dit Sato of 

IIPEOTED BREEDS OF CATTLE 



Tarn Bubseriber takee this uiethod of iaformlag hlo 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, Ibc, for a reasonable oommission. All 
letters poet paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 

dliyt. IM, 18M. 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, ETER. 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, dfcc.. 

In great variety, for sale as heretofore, by the suh- 
scriber, at his Nursery, near Haddington,. four miles 
west of Philadelphia. Orders sent by mail, or left at 
the ofllce of the Farmers* Cabinet— where catalogue* 
may be obuined— will be attended to, and the trees 
well packed when ordered to distant places. City 
gardeners supplied with trees suitable for the streets, 
at a Hberal discount. SAMUEL RHOADa 

Tenth mo. 15th, 1846. 
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TREKS FOR 8AI.E. 

Tte Bobnriber taaa fat itle at tke Mount Laarel 
H anay,— etUWiibed by J. NMdlet^an ezteiudTe aa- 
•artoMiit of Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, aadCberry Trees 
aad Giape Vinefl. Alao, a great Tariety of 

ORNAMENTAL AND EVERGREEN TREES, 

Wbicb are of tfae beet qoality, and good eize for trane- 
planting . Ordeti Jeft with Jodah Tatam, No. 90, N. 
Foarth street, will be paactually atteoded to, where 
eatalognee taaj be proeared. 

EZRA STOKSa 

\ iMMrel, near JMwrtttomi, A*. J., 

Eighth mmth ISO, 1846. 



VT SHORT ADVERTIBBMBNT0, 

The saljeet matter of which, may correspond with the 
agriealtaral character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion often lines 
or leas; and so in proportion for eaeh additional line. 
Payment iii4id?ance. 



SaBD 8T0BS, 

No* 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

The subscriber keeps constantly a sapply of White 
and Red Clover, and other graas seeds ; fresh Peren nial 
Rye-grass, and Lnceme seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of clwlce Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Aso, in season, Fmit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gaa- 
Bo in parcels to suit purchasers. 

M. S. POWELL. 
P^b., 1840. tf. 



FOR SALE, 

▲T D. o. FROtmrs 

No, 194} HarJsei Street, PkHaddpkia, 

Com-Sbellera in great Tariety, price from $1 M to 
$50 eadi; Hotrey*s Patent Hay, Straw, and Oem-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chafllng and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted lo take 
oat cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Pane, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitmaa'a Horse-powen and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills atucbed ; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to deaa. Oheese«presses, &&; Centre- 
Oimught, Self-sharpening, Right ft Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 

(BB^W^mwWwe •^$^^^"*w"# 
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Turn quantity of rain which foil in the lOtk month, 
184fi, was nearly two Iscbes and a half. %M in. 

PsMU JSEMSpiCal, lUk aie. 9adL 



OOATB8' 8BBB STOBBp 

No, 49 Market Street, 
FRi:§H TIMOTfilT SEED, 

Of varioue quaiitiee^from good common teed to ike 
purest OMd fineet that am he produced, 

Tou r mKR wxrn a coMrLm AsaoftTMCirr or 

a&iELSS $1 QABTmtff BBBBB, 



Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,— Blrf 
Seeds, fte. 

J0& P. H. COATES. 

^ B t utnto r fa Oearg$ M Gmtes. 

Sept. 15th, 1846. 



PHILADELPHIA 

AGRICULTUR.4Ii WAREHOUSE, 

iVo. 891 MarJtet Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets^ Philadelphia, 

The subscriber has Just leoelTed ftom Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son*s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much ai^roved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens* Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improveihent in that kind of implement ; Grain 
Cradles, fcc; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. P. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Com Shelters, Grain Cradles, 6eytli6s,4fc&, to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS PURSER. 

May Uth, 1840. lyr. 



NEW 

Hortlcvltnral and igrienltonl Ware-houiy 

84 Cheenvt Street below Third, South tide. 

The subscriber has for the better accommodation of hit 
eostomers, opened the above ware-Jiouse, with a large 
stodc of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; be calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Bweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruding Shears, Saws and Knives. 
March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. BUIST. 



OOAZi. 

Taa subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
earefolly prepared for Ibmily use, which he will for- 
nish et the M$mal tath prkee, on application at tha 
oflice of the Farmers' Cabinet, where samples of the 
di Arent kinds and sizes may be aeea. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

PhUaie^hU, TnUh meuth 15M, 1840L 
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Wb keep on haad at this oOee* •ad will eapply our 
flriende with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 

THE FARMfiE^ ENCTCLOPKOXA, fiiU- 

bound in leather; —Price 93 50 

YOU ATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 
ner*! very valuable Additions ; t 00 
BEIDOEMAN'S GARDENERS ASSISTANT; 2 00 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37i 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 

Complete eeta of the FARMERS' CABINET, 

hair-bonnd, 10 vols. 8 50 

DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening. 3 50 

Downiog'a Fraita and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 

SKTNNBR*S Every Man his own Porrier, SO 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion. 1 S5 

BOUSSINGAULTTB RURAL ECONOMY. 1 50 

FARMERS' ft EMIGRANTS' HAND-BOOK, 1 00 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD. 1 00 

STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31^ 

BUIST8' ROSE MANUAL, 75 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURIST, 50 

SKINNBRtl CATTLE h. SHEEP ))OCTOR, 50 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 

THE FARMER*S MINE, 75 

HOARB ON THE VINE, ' 08^ 

R ANNAN'S Economy of Waste Manvref, 95 

LtEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, S5 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. S5 

FAMILIAR LETTERS, 18| 

As well at his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. 

Subscriptions received Av Caiman's Agricultural 
.Tottr-~or single numbers sold. 

fC^ We are prepared to Mod booJtoto onter* 

GITANO. 

TwBiiTT-nTK tons first quality fehaboe Onsno. in 
hags or barrels, fbr sale In lots to suit purchasers, by 

S. & J. J. ALLEN & CO.. 

No. 7 South Wharves. Snd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 

October 15th. 1845. Xf, 



Poniretle* 



A vnUiMtle matnire-^of the beit ^ttittty, prapared 

in Philadelphia, for sale at the oOca of the Fabk- 

sas* OABiiivr. No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 

the manufhctory, near the Peaftenaarir on Coated 

street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, f I 75 

per barrel, eontainlng four bosheta each. Any iram- 

ber of barrels less than seven. (8 each, or thirty>llve 

cents a bushel. Orders flrom a distance, endoa- 

ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prompt 

ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels oo 

board of such oenveyance as may be designated. 

The results on corn and wheat have been feaeially 

very satis^tory. Farmers to the soath aad in the 

interior, both of this Bute and of New Jersey, are 

invited to try it. We are now aUe to supply the dc- 

nmod fbr wheat. ^ . _«^ 

JOSIAH TATUM. 
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I HATS nen aeTenl inatuicee of soiling 
IB tbia country; but with the exception of 
l«rn milk eatablidimeDta in the town*, ind 
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>r two large fitrms in the country, thev 
have been upon rather a restricted acale. 1 
have mid that horaes are almoGt univeraillj 
BoUed; the mme dibj besatd of much of the 
btstock, which is in preparation for an early 
raarket, and especially for the aCTicultuiu 
Bhowa. Flitting sheep in England, are gen- 
erally folded, and in OKWt cosei the fe^ ia 
cut or pulled tor them, and they are fed tron 
mangen or troughs. Other Block is gene- 
rally graced, aa with us. ladeed, in parte 



try which does not admit of, or would not 
pay the expense of cultivation, and this ia 
devoted to grazing, as the only beneficial 

lo which it can be applied. 

am bound to say that soiling is not nnv 
versally apptored. Hr. Stephens, the etni- 
nent antbor of tbo Book of Ihe Fynn, saya 
that he haa tried twice the experiment cf 
soiling bis honea, bat failed in both cases; 
at (»ie time for want of cutting Erase, tbc 
second cutting hBTing entirely &kd that 
year; and the other time, Ibr want of stniw 
for litter, until the arrival of the new cnqi. 
The latter reason seems to me about as ap- 
propriate and valid an objection against soil* 
log, as it would be lo have said that hia ex- 
periment of soiling tiiiled because he bad 
DO stalls in which to tie his cattle, and oo 
troughs Irom which to feed them. Litter ia 
indispenBable in order lo reap from aoiling 
all the advantages which it may t^xi in 
tbe production of manure ; but it is difficult 
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to understand with what propriety it can be 
objected to the practice of soiling, that it 
fiiils, when that failure is not in any way 
the fault of the system, but grows out of 
the deficiency or neglect of him who makes 
the experiment. The former objection has 
a good deal of force ; and it would be great 
imprudence or improvidence to undertake a 
system of soiling without an ample prepara- 
tion against such contingencies. 

It does not come within my province, in 
this case, to detail what has been done in 
the United States in the way of soiling. 
The experiments of Josiah Quincy, ESsq., 
on his estate in Quincy, Mass., made with 
great intelligence and acuteness, are detailed 
most fully in the Reports of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society. 1 have in other 
gublications referred to a dairy of Robert 
Imith, Esq., near Baltimore, where a hun- 
dred milch cows were soiled. Another sim- 
ilar establishment I have visited on Long 
Islandi^N. Y., where an equal or larger 
number of cows are soiled. I have like- 
wise, in former reports, mentioned tlie ad- 
mirable experiment of a small farmer in 
Waltham, Mass., who, from three cows 
carefully soiled, and allowed to recreate 
themselves for two hours a day in the barn- 
yard, produced at the rate of thirty pounds 
of butter per week, for three months. But 
I will refer to some cases which have come 
under my observation here, always finding 
occasion to regret the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining from &rmers in general very ex- 
act accounts of any of their fiirming opera- 
tions. 

I shall give first the experience of Mr. 
Bkilling, the intelligent and skilful manager 
of the school fiirm at Glasnevin, near Dublin. 

At first he was a country schoolmaster, 
having Uie management of four and a half 
acres ofjand. "When I adopted the house- 
^ding "system,** he says, "my neighbours 
laugh^ at roe, and predicted that my cattle 
would die; others said the cattle would 
give no milk. I lived near a village, through 
which I led my cows twice a day to water. 
They had a good appearance, as they were 
well fed ; and they ran through the village 
wild and full of spirit This showed they 
were in no danger of dying; and when they 
saw — ^for I was closely watched — firkin after 
firkin of butter going to market, they began 
to think there could be no great deficiency 
in the milk. I fed them on mangel-wurzel 
and turnips; and when other cows were dry, 
mine were giving milk. Dicing three years 
I kept three cows, and sold £6 worth of but- 
ter each year from each cow, besides having 



a sufficiency for a family of six persons." 
When I visited Mr. Skilling s well mi 



man- 



aged establishment, he was then soiling six- 
teen cows in clean, well ventilated, and con- 
venient stables. He states that these cows, 
upon an average, give him £15 10s, a year, 
each, and this principally from the sale of 
the milk. He estimates ** that a cow fed in 
the house will make twenty-five tons of 
manure, which will be sufficient for an 
acre of ground.** I am afraid in this case 
my friend overrates the quantity. He says 
he can, "on an average, keep a cow on 
every two Engl ish acres of land. I believe 
that, with proper pains and cultivation, a 
cow may be kept upon less than two acrea 
I have known a cow very well kept upon 
one acre through the year, and a portion of 
hay annually sold from the same ground. 
"Such,** he adds, "are the advantages of 
house-feeding. There may be difficulties in 
keeping cattle in houses ; but people should 
have patience, and not let difficulties over- 
come them. The advantages that arise from 
house-feeding are a larger quantity of ma- 
nure and much more milk; and such being 
the case, it would appear strange that men 
should continue to practise the old plan. 
The system is applicable to a large farm, as 
well as to a small one. In England the 
farmers do not keep half a sufficient stock 
upon their farms. They keep a great num- 
ber of sheep, but not sufficient to c(»npeo- 
sate for the short stock of cattle. But it 
may be objected that, on a very large farm, 
say 1000 acres, it is difficult to erect a cow- 
house sufficiently large to accommodate as 
many cattle as would be necessary. The 
difficulty can be easily obviated. Let a 
number of cottages be erected on the farm ; 
and beside ^em let cow-houses be built, so 
that the penons residing in the cottages can 
take care of the cattle m the houses next to 
their own. Let the young cattle be in one 
house; the milch cattle in another; the &t 
cattle in another; and it will be found, at 
once, that the system is as applicable to a 
large ftirm as to a small one.*' Mr. Skilling* 
it will be seen from these statements, is ofa 
sanguine temperament; but the observations 
of a inan so experienced as he, are entitled 
certainly to a respectful hearing. 

He goes on to say, "The house itself most 
be airy, well ventilated, and perfectly clean. 
The animals must be well curried and 
brushed every day.*' His stables and their 
occupants gave ample evidence that he prac- 
tised what he preached. "There ougnt to 
be one particular person to superintend and 
pay attention to the feeding ; and one of the 
most important parts of his duty is, to a»- 
certain the appetite of every beast Cows, 
like other animals, will eat less or more; 
and they ought to be supplied according as 
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tfaey require it, being kept rather with an 
appetite, than otherwise. As soon as the 
animal has eaten its food, all refuse shoald 
be immediately taken away, and nothing 
suffered to remain in the stalls before it. 
The cattle will know the hour of feeding as 
correctly as the clock tells it, and will be 
disappointed and fretted if neglected. This 
neglect is prejudicial both to milking and 
fattening. Every fanner who cultivates his 
land in a proper manner, will have plenty of 
£x)d for his cows in the house, summer and 
winter, and of various kinds. Cows, like 
other animals, are capricious in their appe- 
tites; they will not agree with being con- 
stantly confined to the same kind of food. 
No matter how nutritious in itself, there 
ought to be a variety; a change, if possible, 
for every feed.'^ This is the mode of feed- 
ing which, he says, he himself has found 
eligible. "I give six feeds in the day, sum- 
mer and winter, beginning at 6 o^clock in 
the morning, and end in? at 9 in the even- 
ing, viz., at 6, at 8, at 12, at S, at 6, at 9. 
They get water in their stalls at 10 in the 
morning, and at 5 in the aflernoon; they are 
likewise turned out one hour, from 10 to 11, 
where they exercise, and drink if they 
chooee. The kinds of food I use chiefly are 
the following : In summer, at 6, 1 feed with 
perennial or Italian rye grass and clover; at 
8, with cabbages or leaves ; at 12, with cut 
hay and straw; [this feed is to prevent the 
action of too much green feed upon them ; a" 
cow in health ought never to be purjging; if 
she ifl, both milk and flesh are runnmg off;] 
at 3, upon vetches ; at 6, upon mangel-wur- 
zel leaves, rane, cleanings of ditches, or 
other refuse ot the Arm or garden; at 9, 
clover or grass, or this may again be dried 
feed, if the state of the bowels requires it 
In winter, at 6, first feed with steamed food ; 
at 8, with turnips, raw; at 12, with cut hay 
and straw; at 3, with mangel-wurzel raw; 
at 6, with steamed food ; at 9, with hay and 
straw. Water must be given or offered, 
and plenty of salt used in the steam^ food. 
This mode, after much experience, t have 
fi>und highly advantageous for all my cattle.** 
He adds, ** I have ascertained that when my 
present fiirm was in pasture, it pastured 
eighteen cows in summer ; but now it feeds 
sixteen cows and three hbrses, all the year 
round, and I have as large a proportion of 
grain crops on the same knd as most other 
people, besides.** 

I have thought that these details, all of 
which came under my own observation, 
would be interesting to my readers ; and I 
will refer to some experiments on a small 
scale, on the estate of Lord Gosford, in the 
county of Armagh, Ireland, already spoken 



of, under the management of William Black- 
er, Esq., who may be considered as the au- 
thor of house-feeding in Ireland. 

I had the mtiflcation of a most instruc- 
tive vifeit with this gentleman, among seve- 
ral of his small tenants, who everywhere 
greeted him with a warmth of welcome 
which showed their deep sense of his kind- 
ness. Indeed, many of them, through his 
judicious and beneficent agency, had been 
recovered from a condition of want, discou- 
ragement, suffering, and debt, and placed in 
circumstances of independence, comfort, con- 
tentment, and improvement; and I know 
not who are more to be envied than those 
persons who have it in their power to confer 
such benefactions, and who are nermitted tp 
see the beneficent fruit of their labours. 

I shall be excused ifl interrupt the course 
of my subject to speak of the means by 
which these changes, which here meet the 
eye and warm the heart, and form such an 
affecting contrast to the indescribably wretch- 
ed condition of many of the cottiers of Ire- 
land, have been brought about 

The numerous tenantry among whom lie 
was placed, and a large proportion of whom 
were the occupiers of ve^ small holdings, 
laboured under two great difficulties, — igno- 
rance of the best m«le, and the want of the 
means, of cultivating their grounds, — diflH- 
culties which press heavily upon a great 
portion of the Irish population. The best 
of all charities is that which hel^ the un- 
fortunate to help themselves. To under- 
stand the condition of Ireland, — unlike, it is 
said, that which exists in any other part of 
the civilized world, — it is necessary to go 
into Ireland. My eye never before rested 
upon, my imagination could scarcely exag- 
gerate, the state of destitution and degrada- 
tion, as far as their condition was concerned, 
in which I saw millions of these people liv- 
ing. The whole blame of this condition is 
not to be charged, as is too oflen done, upon 
the landlords. If, as is well known, there 
are too many landlords who neglect, there 
are those who seek to perform, their duty, 
and to discharge their high responsibilities, 
and who, actuated by an ardent spirit of 
philanthropy^ are sincerely anxious to ame- 
liorate the condition of their dependents, 
and to raise them from their low estate. 
But what can be done with people who are 
satisfied to burrow in a mud cabin, or a mere 
hole in the earth, and to marry, and live, and 
to brinff children into the world, upon- pov- 
erty and potatoes? Mr. Blacker, with the 
cooperation of the nobleman whose estate 
he manages, has effected the most beneficial 
changes among his tenants, by stimulating 
their pride, by multiplying their wants, by 
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^liDg out their self-respect, by teachioff 
them the best modes of managemeDt, and 
aasisting them to pursue these modes. 

His first plan was to employ some re- 
spectable and skilful farmers from Scotland, 
well qualified to teach, who were to serve 
as agricultural instructors. They were 
themselves to occupy a small farm, on 
which they were to exhibit an example of 
the best mode of management and cultivar 
tion ; and within a prescribed district, they 
were to visit the cottiers and small tenants, 
and instruct them in these improvements, 
looking after them frequently, reporting 
them, and encouraging them by the promise 
of handsome premiums for superior skill and 
industry, to be bestowed at the annual agri- 
cultural meeting, at the close of the year. 
In addition to this, through his Scotch agents, 
or by himself, Mr. BlacKer offered the ten- 
ants aid in the form of seeds, artificial ma- 
nures, improved implements, and sometimes 
a cow, the expense of which was all to be 
ultimately reimbursed. The plan has sue 
ceeded admirably. One of the first visits 
was to a small farmer, who had been at one 
time negligent, addicted to intemperance, 
deeply in debt, and wholly discouraged, and 
without even a cow, so important a olessing 
in a poor man*s family. His habits were 
now cnanged ; he had applied himself most 
diligently to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of his little farm ; he had paid his 
debts; he was keeping two or three cows, 
and now felt the pride and wore the port of 
a man. It would be difficult to say what 
superior benefaction he "could have bestowed 
upon such a man ; and the beneficence was 
^atefully appreciated ; for there is a chord 
m the human heart from which the touch of 
disinterested kindness seldom fails to bring 
a response. 

I will give the returns of some of these 
small tenants. 

A. R has fourteen acres. He keeps four 
cows and a horse. The sales from the pro- 
duce of his cows amounted in the year to 
JC17 beyond the supplies of his family. Un- 
der the system of house-feeding, he says he 
can keep four cows where he could keep 
only one before. Such a place as this, it is 
clear, should not be burdened with a horse. 
Each acre of his land, he stated, gave him a 
profit of £5. 

C. D. cultivated eight and a half acres, 
in potatoes, flax, oats, turnips, &c., &o. He 
kept two cows, but ha j .wisely sold his horse. 
He paid £9 15<. rent, and had cleared, in 
the previous year, JC43, exclusive of butter 
used in his family. His oats were a magni- 
ficent crop ; and where they had been ma- 
nured witn the water in which his flax had] 



been rotted, the beneficial eSdcta of the ap- 
plication were most striking. He raised 
two pigs. 

E. f\ occupies nine acres. Had last year 
three cows; this year he is keeping rour; 
sold last year about £40 oi produce, exclu- 
sive of butter. His cows produce about se- 
ven pounds of butter each per week. 

All this is spade husbandry and house- 
feeding. I shall proceed to give some other 
statements, which did not come under my 
particular observation, but with which Mr. 
Blacker was kind enough to make me a^ 
quainted. 

G. H. stated that he had fed his stock of 
four cows and two calves upon one acre and 
two roods of land* all summer, being about 
one rood and four perches for each cow, after 
allowing for the calves, and had three xoode 
of turnips, and one of rape, for winter. His 
whole occupation amoanted to eiffht acres 
and three roods of land. His stocS, of four 
cows and two calves, he stated, late in the 
autumn, had been fed, through the summer 
and up to that time, upon clover and vetches, 
on the same piece of ground which formerly, 
in grazing, kept only one cow, and that poor- 
ly. This man added, that he was satisfied 
that there was no way in which land could 
be made to produce so much, or by which k 
could be brought into such heart, as by the 
soiling system, and four-course rotation of 
crops. He was just beginning to feel the 
benefit of it, his land being now all perfectly 
clean, everv inside ditch xevelled, not a spot 
in the whole that was not productive, aad 
not any of it whatever in pasture. 

I. J. states that when he came to hisfiirm, 
four years ago, he could only keep oae cow, 
and two acres of such pasture as it affi>rded 
was only sufficient to summer-feed her; that 
he had gradually increased his stook from 
year to vear, until he had now three flood 
cows and a horse, on his eight acres of uad, 
and had now more acres manured than he 
tbeq found roods. 

K. L. states that where formerly he had 
onlv two cows, a heifer, and a pony, he now 
had five cows, two heifers, and one good 
horse, upon his sixteen acres, kepi on clover 
and vetches in summer, on cabba|[e in the 
autumn, and turnips in the winter mod 
spring. 

M. N. occupied twenty-three acres of 
land. His stock was seven cows, two hei(^ 
ers, one calf, and two horses, which were 
kept in good condition ; and besides this, he 



* I suppose, in these cases, the Irish acre is intead^d, 
which, to the English statute acre, is as the square of 
U to the square of 11, or as 199 to ISl. 
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Ittd nine hundred stooks of ezc^llent oats, 
•nd an aero of flax. 

O. P. occupied six acres of land. Two 
acres and two rood» were in potatoes, one 
■ere in turnips, and he produced about thirty 
barrels of oats. He house-fed three cows, 
three calves, and an ass ; he made three fir- 
kins of butter; he had two pigs; be had to 
BQpport a ftmilv of eleven persons; and yet 
he had twenty barrels of potatoes to sell. 

Q. R. held ibor acres, one rood, and twen- 
ty perches of land. He had two acres of 
potatoes in arable land, and three roods in 
reclaimed bog, of which he had reclaimed 
two acres; he bad one acre of turnips; he 
bad ten barrels of oats to sell ; he bad made 
three firkins of hotter during the summer; 
he had house-fed two cows and two heifers. 
He had thirteen in a family to support, and 
he expected to sell ten barrels of potatoes; 
had already sold three pigs at a profit, afler 
paying their cost, of £5. 

S. T. held five acres of land. He had 
two acres of potatoes, three roods of turnips, 
twenty perches of fiax. He had house-fed 
three cows and a genet He had made 
three firkins of batter, and had twenty-four 
barrels of oats and fifteen barrels of potatoes 
to sell 

I do not deem it nece&sary to multiply 
these examples, although nx>re are within 
my reach. I need not point out the conclu- 
Mons to which the^ lead. Two thinj^, how- 
ever« deserve particular attention. The first 
la, that none of the product of the land is 
lost or wasted. The second, which reveals 
the whole secret of success, is in the large 
qnantity of manure which is obtained upon 
this system. It is confidently stated that, 
where everything is well managed and saved, 
ft single cow will furnish ample manure, in 
the coarae of the year, to be applied to an 
acre of ground. I do not recollect that, in 
any of the cases which I visited, any pro- 
▼ision was made for saving the liquid ma- 
nure in a tank, so as to be applied by sprink- 
Ihig to the land. This, if properly done, as 
may be seen fh>m Mr. Dickenson's example, 
would have greatly increased the resources 
of these small farmers. 

How far the system is applicable in other 
eases, every fiirmer must determine from the 
circuoMtances in which he is placed. I have 
no hesitation in saying that there is no farm- 
er who keeps live stock, to whom the subject 
is not worttiy of attention. Perhaps there 
is no farmer with whom it may not very ad- 
vantageously be to a degree applicable. The 
moving sprmg of every farmer's success is 
his manure heap; and how the manure heap 
is to be created and enlarged every one 
knows. 



The great matter to be considered is, how 
to obtain a supply of succulent food throu^- 
out the whole year. With us in the United 
States, the plant of Indian com, for a part 
of the season, cut green, and as early as it 
will bear cutting, furnishes the richest and 
most abundant of all pirovision. It may be 
sown broadcast or in drills, and so as to fur- 
nish a succession of feed until the frost 
comes. This advantage cannot be had here 

The Italian rye grass is an admirable 
plant for this purpose. In addition to this^ 
there is a species of rye, called St, Jokn*$ 
day ryej lately introduced here, which grows 
luxuriantly, and comes into a state fit to be 
repeatedly cut very early. I saw this plant 
cultivated on Mr. Pusey's estate, and there 
brought into most advantageous contrast 
with the common rye, which was sown in 
the same field. 

For house-feed inff, likewise, lucerne is 
sometimes cultivated, although not so ex- 
tensively in England as I had expected to 
have found it This requires to be sown on 
rich soil; broadcast, if the land is clean; but 
in narrow drills, so as to admit of being 
hoed, if it is likely to be infested with 
weeds, which, in^ truth, constitute a princi- 
pal obstacle to its cultivation. It is believed 
there is no more nutritious food to be found 
for cattle and horses, and none from which 
so large a product can be obtained fVom an 
acre, save only Indian corn, in a favourable 
climate and soiL It is stated confidently, 
but perhaps extravagantly, that an acre of 
good lucerne will keep rour or Qve horses 
mm May to October, when cut just as the 
flower opens. It requires a dry, rich, loamy 
soil. Tne climate of Scotland is said to be 
too cold for it ; but I have known very good 
crops of it produced in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, New England. Clover — ^the com- 
mon red clover — nimishes an excellent arti^ 
cle for soiling, scarcely inferior to any thinj^ 
which can to found ; but its cultivation is 
t6o familiar for me to enlarge upon it 

The article mainly depended on in Engw 
land for soiling, especially for horses, it 
vetches or tares. These fbrnish a vety 
large amount of fbed, and there is at least 
one kind which may be cut more than once 
in a season. Of the vetches which are cul- 
tivated for the purpose of soiling in England 
there are two kinds ; one, which will bear 
to be sown in the autumn ; the other, which 
is sown in the spring, to afford late summer 
or autumn feed. As well as I could learUi 
there is no observable diflerence in them, 
but that one will endure the winter, and 
consequently will afibrd early spring feed, 
and the other kind will not endure the win- 
ter; and the general impression is, that 
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these peculiarities are the result of cultiva- 
tion and hahit, rather than of original con- 
stitution, if the term may be so applied. 

After the early and trying part of the sea- 
son is past, the crops of turnips, swedes, 
mangel-wurzel, and various tribes of cab- 
bage, under industrious and good cultiva- 
tion, will furnish an abundant supply of 
food; in respect to some of them, first in 
their leaves, and next in their bulbs and 
roots. Rape is likewise cultivated very ex- 
tensively, especially in Lincolnshire, for the 
folding and feeding of sheep. As far as my 
observation extended, it is not usually cut 
for sheep; but a temporary fence is put up 
round a portion of tne field, and they are 
turned in upon it This being eaten, an- 
other enclosure is made; and in this way 
they successively enter upon the difierent 
portions of the field. 

That a variety of food is conducive to the 
health of the animals, and to the increase of 
the milk of the cows, seems well established 
by general opinion and by actual experiment 
Dried food is much less conducive to milk 
and to fatness than green ; and the efiect of 
dry straw is to produce almost immediately 
a great diminution of milk. Hay is condu- 
cive to health, and to milk, in proportion to 
the succulent state in which it has been 
cured, provided, however, it has attained 
some suDstantial growth before being cut — 
ColmarCs Tottr, No. 7. 



A simple Method of Pnytecting flrom 
I<ightning, Boildings with Metailic 
Roofs* 

Bt PRor. Hbhkt, from Prooeedingt of American Phil. 
9oc., June fiOtb, 1845. 

On the principle of electrical induction, 
houses thus covered are evidently more lia- 
ble, to be struck than those furnished either 
with shinp^le or tile. Fortunately, however, 
they admit of very simple means of perfect 
protection. It is evident, from well estab- 
lished principles of electrical action, that if 
the outside of a house were encased entirely 
in a coating of metal, the most violent dis- 
charge which might fall upon it firom the 
clouas, would pass silently to the earth with- 
out damaging^ the house or endangering the 
inmates. It is also evident, that if the house 
be merely covered with a roof of metal, with- 
out projecting chimneys, and this roof were 
put in metallic connection with the ground, 
the building would be perfectly protected. 
To make a protection, therefore, of this kind, 
the professor advises that the metallic root 
be placed in connection with the ground by 
means of the tin or copper gutters which 



serve to lead the water from the roof to the 
earth. For this purpose, it is sufficient to 
solder to the lower end of the gutter a rib- 
and of sheet copper two or three inches 
wide, surrounding it with charcoal, and con* 
tinning it out from the house until it termi- 
nates m moist ground. The upper ends of 
these gutters are generally soldered to the 
roof; but if they are not in metallic connec- 
tion, the two should be joined by a slip of 
sheet copper. The only part of the house 
unprotected by this arrangement will be the 
chimneys; and in order to secure these, it 
will only be necessary to erect a short rod 
against the chimney, soldered at its lower 
end to the metal of the roof, and extending 
fifteen or twenty inches above the top of tlie 
flue. 

Considerable discussion in late years has 
taken place in reference to the tranfimissioa 
of electricity along a conductor; whether it 
passes through the whole capacity of the 
rod or is principally confined to the surfiure. 
From a series of experiments presented to 
the American Philosophical Society, by Prof. 
Henry, on this subject, it appears that the 
electrical discharge pa^^ses, or tends to pase^ 
principally at the surface; and as an ordi- 
nary sizea house b commonly furnished with 
two to four perpendicular gutters — generally 
two in iVont and two in the rear — the sur- 
face of these will be sufficient to conduct, 
silently the most violent discharge which 
may fiiU from the clouds. — SUUmatCt Jaur^ 

A Word to Botb. — ^The " Learned Black- 
smith** says. Boys, did you ever think that 
this great world, with all its wealth and 
woe, with all its mines and mountains, 
oceans, seas, and rivers, with all its 'ship- 
ping, its steamboats, railroads, and magnetic 
tele£[raphs; with all its millions of darkly 
gropmg men, and all the science and pro- 
gress of af es, will soon be given over to the 
hands of the boys of the present age 1 boys 
like you, assembled in school rooms, or play- 
ing without them, on both sides of the At- 
lantic 1 Believe it, and look abroad upon 
your inheritance and get ready to enter 
upon its possession. The Kings, Presidents, 
Giovemors, Statesmen, Philosophers, Minis- 
ters, Teachers, Men, of the future, are all 
Boys, whose feet, like yours, cannot reach 
the floor, when seated on the benches upcm 
which they are learning to roaster the mono- 
syllables of their respective languages. 

Old Jethro Toll said, that if a man was 
too lazy to do anything else on his field, at 
least he ought to take a stick and keep stir- 
ring the son I 
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For tlM Farmon* Cabinet. 
Ob^enratloiis on the Potatoe Disease* 

Me. Edit(», — Having observed the pro- 
gress of the potatoe disease somewhat more 
closely this season than heretofore, I have 
seen much to interest and instruct the stu- 
dent in vegetable physiology. I think it 
proper to give you some of the results of my 
observations. 

I have noticed that peculiar varieties of 
the potatoe have suffered less from the dis- 
ease, and resisted its attacks longer than 
some other varieties. The mealy kinds of 
potatoes, by whatever name they may be 
called — ^and they have various names in va- 
rious sections of the country — have suffered 
much less under the same circumstances, 
than those of a waxy nature. This fact has 
been noticed by several others every year 
since the disease has been so severe, and 
has had the effect to make many believe 
that the disease was caused by a deteriora- 
tion in the potatoe. I will endeavour to 
show that this fact goes to prove the truth 
of my theory. You arc aware that I at- 
tribute the disease to an abundance of car- 
bonic acid, and recommend the alkalies as 
the proper remedy for it 

The cause of some potatoes being mealy 
and others waacy, is evidently that the mealy 
yarieties possess more power to assimilate 
their food, carbonic acid, &c., and convert 
it into starch, than the waxy varieties pos- 
sess. Starch, you are aware, is composed 
of carbon and hydrogen. Now the cirtwnic 
acid which destroys the waxy variety, is 
apparently assimilated by the mealy variety, 
and made starch o£ But this carbonic acid 
may, and does sometimes come so abundant- 
ly, that evenlthe best mealy varieties cannot 
assimilate all of it, and the surplus, if suffi- 
ciently great, will destroy them too ; while 
under more favourable circumstances, when 
the disease is not very bad, the mealy varie- 
ty, by nsing this extra quantity of carbonic 
acid, which would destroy the waxy variety, 
escapes the disease, and a larger crop of po- 
tatoes may be raised. 

' You have in your readings seen the views 
of those who hold that the cause of the po- 
tatoe disease is a loss of vital power in cer- 
tain varieties of the potatoe. If it be con- 
sidered that the waxy potatoe has lost a 
part of its vitality, which is retained by the 
mealy variety, then there is some reason, in 
my opinion, for their views. And, indeed, 
there is nothing improbable in the matter, 
for the mealy variety does exercise a power 
that the W€usy does not, whether because it 
has it not to exercise, or something prevents 
it, is a matter for future consideration. But 



that the mealy variety has more vitality, I 
do not doubt, but nevertheless am inclined 
to think that by a proper system of cultiva- 
tion, the W€ixy variety may be placed in 
possession of tnat principle. A close ofaser* 
vation, however, in those seasons when the 
disease is great, will show to those who 
hold the idea that this deficiency of vitality 
causes the potatoe disease, that even the 
best varieties will sufier iiom the disease, 
however great their vitality may be. Thus 
proving that, although the bad varieties of 
the potatoe majr be more exposed to the di»< 
ease, that this is no evidence that this bad* 
ness is the cause of the disease. 

Those plants which have been raised from 
the seed of the potatoe apple, may have 
more vitality than those which have been 
raised for years from the tuber; and in fa- 
vourable seasons, when the disease is not 
very severe, may escape, when those of less 
vitality may suffer; but in seasons of great 
disease, all suffer alike in the end, although 
those of strong vitality may put off the evil 
day longer than the others. Therefore it 
would be best to know and meet the real 
cause of the evil, and thus ensure a heavy 
crop, no matter how bad the season is, or 
what variety of potatoe may be planted. 

It cannot be doubted that if a bad variety 
of potatoe be planted and cultivated properly, 
with every favourable circumstance attend- 
ing it, that its Quality may be improved; and 
that on the other hand the best varieties 
may be planted, and if improperly cultivated, 
with every unfavourable circumstance to 
contend with, that its quality may be depre- 
ciated. Hence, whatever may be the sea- 
eon, or however bad the variety of the pota- 
toe, if we know the cause of the disease, 
and cultivate the potatoe in the very best 
manner, we may be assured that the result 
will be more befaeficial to us than if we pof> 
sued an opposite course. 

I had intended to give you the result of 
other observations in this letter, but perhaps 
this is sufficient for the present Chbmioo. 

Wilketbaire, Oct. 30lfa, 1848. 



The Alpaca* 

Introduction of the Alpaca into Europe, — 
The greatest number of llamas that were 
ever carried to Europe at one time, was a 
herd that arrived at Uadiz, in 1806. It ori- 
ginally consisted of thirtv-six individuals, 
including the sorts called llamas, alpacas, 
and vicuiias. They were brought from 
Lima, in Peru, and Concepcion, in Chili, to 
Buenos Ayres, by slow journeys of two or 
three leagues. They were fed on the road 
with potatoes, mais^, and hay; but when^ 
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flieir rapplj of potatoes was exhansted they 
became so constipated, that it was necessary 
to affi)Td them medical relie£ Eleven only 
of the number arrived at Cadiz, of which 
two died there. These animals weve carried 
to Europe as a present from Godoy (Prince 
of Peace,) to the Empress Josephine ; but 
they arrived just at the period of his dis- 
mce, at the commencement of the Spanish 
Hevolution; and the populace, in hatred of 
their late minister, were about to throw the 
llamas into the sea. The governor of Cadiz, 
however, rescued them ; and they were given 
in charge to an eminent Spaniard, Don Fran- 
cisco de Theran, who had a fine zoological 
Srden at San Lucar de Barrameda, in An- 
lusia. The French armies having sobse- 
qaently traversed this province. Marshal 
oonlt took the llamas under his care ; and 
Monsieur Bory de Saint Vincent, a distin- 
guished French naturalist, who accompanied 
tne army, studied their habits with great at- 
tention, and made some drawings of them, 
which were afterwards lost at the battle of 
¥ittoria. He paid particular attention to 
the quality of their wool, and transmitted 
some specimens of each sort to the Academy 
of Sciences, at Paris. It appears from the 
report of M. de Saint Vincent and Don 
Francisco de Theran, that the fleece of the 
4dparingonia — the cross between the vicuiia 
and the alpaca — ^is much longer and six 
times heavier, than that of any other va- 
riety. 

The first account of this interesting race 
of quadrupeds as having been introduced 
into Britain, was that of the beautifiil white 
and brown female alpaca exhibited by Mr. 
Cross, in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
firom 1610 to 1816, and is noticed and fig- 
ured in page 217 of the present volume. In 
a letter to Mr. Walton, dated May 2nd, 
1648, Mr. Cross gives the result of his ex- 
perience in regara to this anunal, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

^ As yon are desirous of having tiie result 
of mv observations relative to tne alpacas 
whicn have Alien under my notice, I beg to 
say that the first one brought to this coun- 
try, came mto my possession after being for 
two years in that of Mr. De Tastet, of Hals- 

hea^ in Essex, who exchanged it with 

Tharpe, Esq., of Chippenham Park, near 
Newmarket, for a pair of magnificent coach 
horsea The latter gentleman kept it for 
about two years, in the hope that one might 
arrive from Peru of a difierent sex, as he 
was anxious to breed from them in conse- 
quence of the fineness of their wool. Dis- 
appointed in his object, I bought it of him 
fx one hundred guineas, ana exhibited it 
about RZ years; oonsequently it must have 



been eleven or twelve years old when it 
died. 

** It was fonder of browsmg than grazing. 
One remarkable fact I cannot help mention- 
ing, and that is, that it never drank anything 
during the whole time I had it, though re> 
peatedly ofllered drink. I fed it upon bran, 
oaii, carrots, and hay; occasionally in the 
season with a little green tares. Its wool 
was about eighteen inches long, mixed with 
some trifling portions of hair. It was re- 
markably tame, and I may say afi^tionate. 
I have since had several others of variooa 
colours, some ouite black, and others piebaldt 
&c. Having had them so often, I let them 
take their chance in the stalls, giving theia 
the opportunity of running into a pwldocl^ 
and they always did well. The last pair i 
had were perfect! v black, and I sold them to 
Mr. Advenant, who immediately took them 
over to the King of Bavaria. The lata 
King of Wirtemkirg, and other continental 
monarchs, also had some of me. I think 
they might be introduced into some parts of 
this country with great advantage, particn* 
larly in the hilly parts of Scotia^ and Ire- 
land, where they could have an opportunity 
of browsing as well as grazing. Oocasioo- 
ally they will breed wiw the llama ; and a 
more elegant animal than the ofipring can- 
not be imagined, but whether the latter will 
breed again, I cannot say.** 

About the time Mr. Cross was exhibiting 
his interesting specimen, the late Duchess 
of York had four or five llama and alpaca 
pets at Oatlands, where she took great de- 
light in watching their sportive antics on 
the lawn, or contemplating their intelligent 
and expressive countenances, greatly resem- 
bling that of the gazelle. They ran the 
chance of all exotics, whether animal or 
vegetable ; left to the care of servants wbo» 
when the master and the mistress are away, 
usually treat them as mere matters of course^ 
and often with a strong feeling of prejudice. 
When the Duchess died, these pets neces- 
sarily were dispersed; and in all probability, 
at that early period breeding with them was 
deemed an impracticability. They, how* 
ever, lived long enough at Oatlands to ren* 
der it apparent that they are of a hardy 
race, alUioiiffh the old and plain-epokeo 
park-keeper has more than once been heard 
to say, that while under his charge, they 
were not in their proper element, the grass 
being too jEnn — ^meaning too rich and good* 
— American Agrictdturiit, 



Irrigation. 

In the leeond No. of the earrent TOlome, pife SB, w« 
gaye an oxtnct from J. J. Thomsi* pHu MMif on tkto 
■Dl^act. Below, will be found anoUwr part of Ikai 
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T«l«abl« paper. We have long believed, and liave 
eadeaYound to tociileate tlie opinion, tbat fanners in 
(hie vieiaity— perliape we might include tlie whole 
eountry— do not lufficietttly appredate the value of 
irrigation, and consequently do not avail themselves 
as they might, of the power they have in many sitae- 
tions, to throw the running streams over their grounds. 
It is by fteqnently calling attention to sul^ects of this 
character, tbat we may hope gradually to aoeomplish 
some good.— Ed. 

A mnvLT of water to plants, is esseDtial 
OB two accoaots. Firat, it is necesaary tbat 
all planti in a growing state have at hand a 
supply of the water woich enters so largely 
into their composition. Secondly, that there 
be enough to dissolve freely all substances 
which ascend through the stem from the 
roots; fi)r without solution, no fertilizing 
anbstances can enter the plant 

The large quantities of water needed 
dnrinff TOffetable growth, are evident from 
the abanoumce which exists in nearly all 
living plants. Some plants contain more 
tbui three-quarters of their weight, and 
BBOflt others more than one-half In addition 
to this, the enormous quantities thrown off 
IB hot dry weather by perspiration, amount- 
ing aometimos to the entire weight of the 
^bnt in a day or two, or to several tons 
daily from an acre, render an abundant sup- 
ply still more important Hence the reason 
they droop and wither so soon, when the 
•wmal supply is wiUiheld. Water also, of 
•itself forms an essential portion of the food 
of i^nts, by fiimishing nearly all the hy- 
dr^ien they conaume. 

mit a most important office performed bv 
water* is its solvent power. During its fall 
in rain, in washing and purifying the atmos- 
phere ae it descends, it brings down matter 
which had previously risen in the form of 
vapor; and afterwards as it flows along the 
Boriace or through the soil, it dissolves many 
flolid substances, and becomes charged with 
various matters of or^nic origin, which 
possess more or less highly fertilizing pow- 
•rs, and which are thus conveyed in a fluid 
form to the roots of plants. Water thus 
becomes one of the best and most j^cient 
modes of manuring; the quantity of foreign 
matter thus held in solution, and the enrich- 
ing power it possesses, are often almost in- 
credibly hirge, even though it may appear 
bat little discoloured bjr their presence. 
There are, of course, various degrees of 
foreign and fertilizing matters to be found 
in water, according to circumstances; from 
the purest brook or river water, to the hea- 
vily loaded drainings of the city sewer, or 
the former's manure tank. 

In England, and in all countries so cool 
and moist tbat plants do not sufifer greatly 



from drought, the chief benefit resulting 
fi-om irrigation, arises from the foreign matp 
ter contained in the water. Hence it he- 
comes a very important object to obtain 
such streams as contain the most enriching 
substances. Some interesting illustrations 
of this foot have been given to the nublic 
In one ease, a gentleman who ownea mea- 
dows on the bank of the stream which 
passes through Winchester, observed the 



great superiority of the waters of the stream 
below the city, after they had received the 
drainage of the sewera The benefits which 
the plants derived fitxn the water, was strik- 
ingly shown by its deteriorated quality after 
it nad passed over the fields and imparted 
its fortility to the plants. On one occasioOy 
after haying long enjoyed the exclusive use 
of a stream, his neighbour, higher up, imip 
tated his example; and the water, in cons»- 

auence, was so reduced in value, that he 
liought of disputing the right with him. 
An interesting experiment was made xa 
Scotland, to show this abstractkHi of dia- 
solved substances by the plant& A sti^an 
of water before its use in irrigation, was 
analyze, and was found to contain per giJ- 
Ion about ten grains of common salt, and 
four grains of the salts of lime. After 
passing over fifty yards of meadow, it was 
again analyzed, and yielded only five grains 
of common salt to the gallon, and two grains 
of the salts of lime. 

A long continued flow of the water will 
thus impart to the plants a large and most 
important quantity oif mineral as well as or- 
ganic manures. It is not necessary that 
streams should always appear to the eye tur- 
bid or impure, in order to be well adapted 
to this kind of manuring ; indeed^ a turbid 
stream, rendered so by the suspension of 
clay merely, may be leas valuable than a 
limpid stream, which holds gypsum and va- 
rious other salts in solution. Several ana- 
lyses have shown that all hard waters con- 
tain considerable portions of gypsum or sul- 
phate of lime; and that not unfrequently 
every two thousand parts of the water ci 
our rivers and brooks, contain one part of 
gypsum. 1( therefore, every square ^ard 
of common meadow soil absorbs only eight 
galkms of water, more than a hundred 
weight and a half of gypsum per acre, is 
thus difiused through the soiL 

It would be hardly possible to convince 
the community of the enormous amount a[ 
wealth lost to the countr3r yearly, by a ne- 
glect to secure the liquid manure with 
which it abounds. The quantities which 
are every year swept from our fields and 
form-yarus, and carried through our lands^ 
unapplied, in running streams, into our riy- 
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en and lakes, and into the sea, might safely 
be estimated at milliona The sewers of 
towns and villages, alone, carry off a vast 
amount of manure. A meadow near Edin- 
burgh, belonging to the Earl of Moray, 
which was watered for several years by 
drainage from the city, yielded so heavy a 
crop of grass that it was cut six times a 
year, and the whole yearly crop was sold at 
one hundred and twenty to a hundred and 
fifty dollars per acre. 

fiut even throwing the manuring process, 
strictly speaking, out of the question, who 
can estimate the beneficial results of judi 
cious irrigation, if generally applied through 
the country, wherever running water is ac- 
cessible? During hot and dry summers, 
our parched and withered grass fields, and 
our diminished and stunted ruta baga and 
potatoe crops, might, in many situations, be 
at once stimulatea into freshness and vigor, 
and doubtless be doubled in product The 
artificial improvement of supplying manure 
to the soil, is universally practised and com- 
mended, and considered the first and last 
requisite in successful culture; while the 
artificial application of water, which, unlike 
manure, costs nothing, nor requires the la- 
bour or expense of cartage, but is often 
equally, if not more important, seems to be 
nearly unknown. Why should the Yankees 
be behind other portions of the world in this 
particular?' We do not lack proofs, suffi- 
cient to every observing mind, even in the 
rough and wild manner in which it is pei* 
formed by the inundation of the flats of 
creeks and rivers, nor has such proof been 
wanting, from the overflowing of the Nile 
in ancient days, down to the present age of 
the world; but the artificial process pos- 
sesses this eminent advantage — that while 
the former is uncontrollable and uncontrolled, 
the latter may be applied or withheld at plea- 
sure, as the crop suffers from drought, or be- 
comes injured by too heavy a flooding. 

Irrigation, like every other farm opera- 
tion of importance, needs to be conducted 
with care and skill. A want of judgment 
or proper intelligence, may in some cases 
lead to failure, or greatly lessen advantages 

Practice has fully shown that too long a 
continued and heavy flooding of upland plants, 
is actually prejudicial to their growth. The 
plants should enjoy the full benefits of botlr 
air and water. There is no better way of 
accomplishing this object than to keep the 
water constantly passing over the surface in 
a tolerably brisk current. It must not be so 
rapid as to wash away the soil, nor so slow 
as to sta^ate, or to drown the plants. It is 
only while water is in motion that plants 
are enabled to draw from it to advantagei by 



successive fresh supplies, the nutritive sab- 
stances it contains in solution. . A farmer 
accustomed to tho appearance of plants 
when in the most rapid and healthful state 
of vegetation, will detect at a glance any 
injury which an overdose of water may occa- 
sion, when the supply should be withdrawn. 
Excessive iriigation may also prove injuri- 
ous where it produces a water-soaked sub- 
soil, the remedy for which should be drain- 
ing. Indeed, so different in nature is a 
water-soaked and an irrigated soil, that 
while the former injures, the latter benefits; 
the former state resulting from a want of 
draining, and the latter always proving 
most eminently beneficial on well draincS 
land, where stagnant water can never acco- 
mulate. 

Equal success has not alwavs attended 
irrigation, in consequence of the different 
quantities of enriching matter contained in 
different streams. The most valuable, dso- 
ally, are those which have passed through a 
thickly populated country, and have receiTed 
and become saturated with different kinds 
of waste manures. Hence the drainage of 
sewers, and the washings of roads, are par- 
ticularly valuable. Sometimes, however, 
there are fertilizing substances derived from 
the soil or the minerals it contains, which 
may not in the least disorder the water, and 
yet be of very important benefit These 
can only be known by their effects in prac- 
tice, or by analysis. But these considera^ 
tions more particularly demand attention in 
cool and moist climates, as in Britain, where 
the simple application of water is unimport- 
ant Hence there autumn and winter irri- 
gation is much practised, the water being 
then charged with animal and vegetable 
matters which have accumulated durmg the 
summer. In the United States, where a 
supply of water during drought and heat 
is so much more essential, this diflference in 
the richness of water is not so sensibly ob- 
served. 

In using small streams on consideraUe 
acclivities, temporary means of diverting 
the \pater from the main channel may be re- 
sorted to, and there cannot possibly be a fail- 
ure. But in larger streams, the work should 
always be well formed at once. A good 
permanent dam must be made, and substan- 
tial hatches, or solid framework fumiahed 
with a sliding gate, inserted. In using 
small streams, many diverging channels 
may be cut; in large ones this cannot be 
done, from the cost of many large dams; a 
single dam may therefore be used, from 
which a main side channel should pass, to 
be subdivided according to the circumstances 
of the case. 
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Irrigation will always need an exercise 
of the jodgment, to be done in the best 
manner; no two pieces of land being ex- 
actly alike, and the irregularities of the sur- 
ftce varying in many ways, the plan of the 
work, or the distribution of the channels 
most vary. Each, therefore, requires a dif- 
ferent design, adapted to the circumstances 
of the case. But no one should be deterred 
from an attempt, nor lose the eminent ad- 
vantages of irrigating his grounds, because 
he cannot attain perfection at once. 

It is sometimes objected to watering grass 
and other lands, that the crop, though greatly 
increased in quantity, is lessened m quality. 
This is indeed true to a small dejpree, but 
not more so than results from an rocre^ed 
growth by stable manure. The slight infe- 
noritv in quality is immeasurably overbal- 
anced bv the increase in bulk, fio objector 
would desire his hay crop to be lessened 
one half in quantity by a parching drought, 
in order that the hay might be better. 

Irrigation is usually applied to grass land, 
hot there appears to be no reason whv it 
may not be cVeatly advantageous if used for 
diflierent cultivated crops during our hot 
summers. S. Williams, of Waterloo, N. Y., 
etatee that during a severe drought, he ad- 
mitted water in small gutters between the 
hills and rows of vegetables in his garden. 

■^In ten days early potatoes grew two- 
thirds in size. In met he never obtained 
good potatoes before. Other vegetables 
were greatly benefitted. The great in- 
crease by watering, in the growth of spin- 
ach, lettuce and strawberries, by the Eng- 
lish and Flemish gardeners, is well known. 
In a wanner climate, the advantages would 
be inereBBeA, ** The melon,*' says Lindley, 
** acquires its highest excellence in countries 
where its roots are always immersed in wa- 
ter, as in the floating islands of Cashmere, 
the irrigat^ fields of Persia, and the springer 
liver beds of India." But the same experi- 
ments were not attended with such success 
in London, where the leaves perspire less, 
and the climate is cooler. During the past 
summer, raspberry plants, water^ by the 
drippings from the eaves of a workhouse, 
grew triple the size of others deprived of 
this advantage. 

But as all plants are rendered more suc- 
culent by watering, the supply of water 
siiould be withheld to all that bear fruit, as 
the period of maturity approaches, or dimin- 
ished flavor will be the consequence. 



try. Some of the principal establishments 
for this purpose have been erected during 
the past few years in the State of Maine, 
and are doing an immense business. 

The Commissioner of Patents in his late 
report, remarks that in August, 1835 — quot- 
ing from a public journal — not less than 
ttoenty starch factories are now being erect- 
ed in one county^ viz., that of FrankUn; and 
further says: ** About one hundred rods from 
the centre of Merser village, are two starch 
factories. They are doing a good business 
for the proprietors, and also for the farmers 
in the vicinity, who find a ready market for 
their potatoes, which as a general thing, is 
as profitable a crop as is cultivated. 

•* The starch made is of first-rate quality. 
It is principally taken to Massachusetts, 
where it is readily marketed, and consumed 
mostly in the calico and cotton fiictories. 

•« We are informed that one of these fiic- 
tories manufactured into starch the past sea- 
son, rising 18,000 bushels of potatoes. 

"Starch factories are springing up all 
over the country. Three are under process 
of erection in Stark's, at different points. 
There are now being completed, and being 
erected in Somerset county alone, ten starch 
factories. 

"Here are thirty-five of these factories, 
in only four counties of Maine; giving to 
the fiirmers in their vicinity a market for 
their potatoes to the amount of about six 
hundred thousand bushels.'' Yearly at fair 
prices, combining the manufacturing and 
agricultural interests of those counties in a 
very remarkable degree. The efforts of the 
proprietors are being crowned with merited 
success. — Farmer and Meckanie, 



The Starch Manufactare* 

Om readers probably are not aware of 
the extent of this manufactare in the coun- 



Cultivatlon of Fmit Trees* 

To 1h* Ediior qf the American Farmer : 

When a fow years since, I first turned 
my attention to the cultivation of Roses, 
cuttings of rare and valuable varieties would 
sometimes be given me, having only a very 
few buds, such as are generally considered 
good, and terminating in one or more small 
spurs or limbs of half inch to one or two 
inches in length, either with roses on them 
or tiiat had just bloomed, the buds on which 
spurs are usually too small for working. It 
occurred to me that I could lose nothing by 
cutting out and inserting these spurs exactly 
as I would ordinary buos, and I was pleased 
to find that frequently these succeeded when 
the other buds failed. I then tried lon^ 
shoots, something near a foot long, and with 
equal success. Again it sometimes hap- 
pened that when I wished to insert other 
buds, they had already startedt and as I 
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could Dot always afibrd to throw away most 
of the few buds I could get, I determined to 
try these too in the same way, and was 
pleased to find that these frequently grew 
off without wilting their leaves at all, and 
succeeding sometimes when the dormant 
buds either failed or pouted. 

Having commenced cultivating fi'uit trees 
about the same time, and being naturally 
anxious to taste some of the pears that had 
celebrity, I thought that by inserting the 
fruit spurs in the same manner into quince 
stocks, I migbt have very dwarfish trees 
that would produce fruit very soon, and I 
think that I have not been disappointed in 
either expectation, as I have several trees 
that have borne fhiit or blossomed, that are 
much smaller than any that were sent me 
asdwarfe, and have borne fruit several years 
sooner, as many of the parent trees have 
just begun also to bear, though mv experi* 
ments were not commenced until several 
years after they were received. As I kept 
no memoranda of these things, I cannot be 
aaora particular. The term budding, cannot, 
with propriety, be applied to this operation, 
bat it conveys a correct idea of the opera- 
tion, I think; nor is it strictly speaking, at 
least, according to any of the methods de- 
cribed in books, that I can recall. I graft 
all the year with equal success, except the 
months of November and December, in this 
climate. I also bud whenever the bark will 
separate freely, and I can procure buds. 
Last March I budded and saved some new 
roses I received from Paris, and I have bud- 
ded them with fiiir success in November, 
after the frost has killed our crops^ and I 
have moved to the plantation. 

Sometimes trees that are purchased at a 
distance have only a small straight stem 
with a few lateral shoots, one or two inches 
long, in such a case I would make one or 
two OTafVs of the terminal or upright shoots, 
and hud in the spurs as soon as budding 
could be done. This operation has most 
or aU of the advantages of both budding 
and grafting without the disadvantages of 
either. 

Robert Chuolv. 



0emand for American Pr<idiice* 

ExTEAOT firom a letter received from H. 
Colman, to the Editor ot the Cultivator, 
dated London, 18th of September last In 
relation to the demand for American bread 
stoffi in England, he says : 

«« There will be a quick demand for all 
the produce which is likely to come. The 
best informed and most judicious and saga- 
cious men, are not without alarm for a very 



serious scarcity of food. The otter fiiilore 
of the potatoe crop in Ireland is determined, 
and the consequences are firightful to con* 
template. It is quite general here; but I 
hope that the alarm with regard to the di»> 
ease among the turnips in the north, is pre- 
mature. The crops of oats and barley are 
not large— wheat is more than an average 
crop; but there will be no surplus, and there 
is anticipated a very large demand for bread 
stttfis upon the continent. 

** My eighth Na will, I suppose, soon te 
through t}^ press, as the pnUidiers have all 
the matter. In this I have treated fully the 
subject of live stock. I have desired, to 
avoid any improper partiality, and to place 
the subject in as fiiir and proper a lignt aa 
possible. I shall leave now in a few days 
for the continent, and hope not to be anrea« 
sonably long before I send the ninth Na** 



Cows* 

Altbovoh we have been favoured with 
the luxuries emanating from the cow ever 
since the flood, we are still very ignorant of 
her value, and of the proper mode of roan* 
aging her in sickness and in health. We 
were taught to believe Uiat it was unneces- 
sary, indeed im p rop e r in all cases, to miUr a 
cow before she had her first caif ; and if I 
am not mistaken, this belief prevails oniver- 
sally at the present day. 

Our attention was recently called to a fii- 
voorite Durham heifer, whose udder was 
ccMisidenbly inflamed and distended, nearly 
three months before her time of calving; 
and ^dually increased for two montbi, unul 
the size was so enormous and the inflamma* 
tion so great, that we were apprehensive 
matter would form in the odder. To pre- 
vent this, we ordered her udder to be well 
bathed, morning, noon, and night, with wa« 
ter as warm as it could be applied withool 
scalding. By this mode of treatment Uie 
udder was relaxed, but gradually increased 
in siae, until we were satisfied that she 
could not be relieved until she was milked. 
The flint efli>rt brought off several pints of 
thick serous, or watery matter: the second 
day the discharge was a mixture of water 
and milk, and on the third day we bad the 
pleasure of measuring seventeen pints of 
milk ; and from this time forward until ahe 
calved — which was about one month from 
the first time of milkin^^ — she yielded froQ 
16 to 18 quarts of fine rich milk every day. 
The calf found the udder in fine coxiditioa 
for sucking, the teats all soft, and the milk 
flowed upon the slightest compression of his 
lips, in this way we preserved the udder 
of one of the finest cows we ever milked; 
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and we feel very confident that if we 
bad left nature to herself, the udder would 
haye been spoiled. — Tennessee Agricultu- 
rist, 



Transplanting Large Trees. 

It is a very general, though erroneous 
opinion, that large trees cannot be trane- 
pianted with safety; and this popular mis- 
take is more singular horn the fiict, that in 
fingland the transplantation of the largest 
trees has been a matter of daily occurrence 
fix more than thirty years. 

Ignorance ef their buatoees, is the true 
aecret why so mu^y nurserymen and gar- 
deners &il in transnlanting trees. It must 
0trike even those or our readers who never 
thought of the subject before, that, in trans- 
plantmg a tree, some re^rd ought to be had 
to the habits, soil, and situation of the tree 
to be transplanted ; and that, if this is ne- 
glected, it becomes altogether a matter of 
chance wfaetiier the tree lives or dies. A 
tree twenty or thirty feet high, which has 
alwaja been in a thick wood, is thin, tall, 
and migOe---quite a difierent plant, indeed, 
from the thick, sturdy tree of tne same age 
and species which has grown up alone in a 
field ; and it would be as absurd to expect 
one to flourish if transplanted to the forest, 
as it would be to look for a long life in the 
other if removed to the orchard. Again, 
different soils produce different habits ; and 
the maple that has grown up in a loam, will 
hardly grow if transplanted in the sand. An 
oak, accustomed to Uie sunny side of a hill, 
mil not long survive its removal to a bleak 
marshy exposure. Yet how often are these 
fiicts disregarded in transplanting even young 
trees. How then can large trees be ex- 
pected to flourish after transplantation, when 
sQch outrages on their habits are perpetrated 
bv those who ignorantly undertake to remove 
tnem. 

It is as easy, however, to transplant trees 
thirty feet hi^h, and secure their permanent 
healui in theur new position, if proper atten- 
tion is paid to the habits of the tcee, as it 
10 -to remove water from one cistern to an- 
other, or keep alive exotics by the simple 
expedient of preserving them in a warm 
room in winter. As early as 1828, Sir 
Henry Stewart, of Allanson, Scotland, de- 
monstrated the nracticabtlity of transplant- 
ing trees of the largest size ; and succeeded 
in covering a large estate with elms, syca- 
mores, horse-che^ut, &c., in dumps and 
alone. His plan was very simple, and will 
bear detailing : 

After he bad selected a tree which, from 
the soil in which it had grown and its gene- 



ral habits, he deemed suitable for trans- 
plantation to the spot he wishecl, he pro- 
ceeded to bare the roots from the earth, 
paying the utmost attention not to injure 
the smallest fibre in the process. A mass 
of soil, however, was left to form a ball 
close to the stem, and two or three feet of 
the original sward was carefully allowed to 
adhere to it. In this state the tree was 
lifted from its position, and borne to the 
place where it was to be planted. This 
was efiected by a machine, made of a long 
pole, fixed between two high wheels, the 
pole moving on a pivot, so that it could be 
raised vertically in order to fasten to it the 
tree while standing. The latter yet stood 
in the ground. The hole in which the tree 
was placed was generally prepared a twelve- 
month before ; and into this the tree was as 
carefully set as possible. The roots were 
then placed as near as could be in the same 
position as formerly ; the lower tier was first 
arranged, the earth sifted around them and 
work^ in with the hand ; the next tier fol- 
lowed; and the process repeated until the 
tree was firmly fixed in its new position^ 
By this means the largest trees were trans- 
planted with safety, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense. About three dollars is the 
cost of transplanting trees in this manner 
in Scotland. — North American. 



Deep Plovgking* 

At the last monthly meeting of the High- 
land Agricultural Society, Mr. Girwood, 
Featherhall, Corstorphine, read a report of 
experiments in deep ploughing, by Mr. Wfl- 
son, Eastfield, Penicuik. Air. Wilson re- 
marks, that among the various improvements 
which have followed the introduction of tho- 
rough draining, subsoil ploughing is one of 
the most important Besides being a vajn- 
able auxiliary to draining, by breaking the 
tenacious till and facilitating the escape of 
water, it enables the farmer graduallv to 
increase the depth of vegetative mould by 
the admixture of virgin earth from the sub- 
soil. The farm on which Mr. Wilson's ex- 
periments were made is nearly level, with 
a northern exposure, and a soil varying from 
gravelly earth to tenacious clay. It had for 
many years been ploughed from five to six 
inches deep, and at that depth a hard crust 
or pan had formed itself, which in some 
places was almost impervious to water, and 
in a great degree neutralised the efifects of 
furrow-draining. The first field experi- 
mented upon consisted of 13 acres, partly 
heavy on a clay subsoil, partly light on a 
gravelljT subsoil. It was subsoiled across 
the drains in October and November, 1644 ; 
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a depth of six or seven inches having been 
first taken by the common plough, which 
was followed up by the Bubsoil plough to an 
additional deptn of seven to eight inches. 
Two acres were ploughed in the usual way. 
In preparing for a green crop in spring, no 
difficulty was found where the subsoil plough 
bad been in working through the crust or 
pan. The whole fiela was equally manured 
with a moderate supply of farm-yard dung 
and guano, and was sown with yellow tur- 
nips. The appearance of the whole crop 
was similar till August, when that portion 
of it in the subsoiled land took the lead, and 
when it was lifted in the end of October, 
the produce per acre where subsoiled was 
26 tons 17 cwt, and only 20 tons 7 cwt 
where ploughed in the old way, yielding, at 
Yls, per ton, an excess per acre of j&3 18«. 
consequent on the experiment The second 
experiment was made on a field of deep earth 
inclined to sand on a subsoil of sandy clay. 
Two acres were subsoiled 15 inches deep, 
two were ploughed six to seven inches, and 
two ridges were trenched ploughed 13 inch- 
es. The field was ploughed across in spring, 
manured in the drill, and planted with pota- 
toes. The crop was lifted towards the end 
of October, when the quantity yielded by 
each portion per acre was — subsoiled, 7 tons 
9 cwt. 2 qrs.; trenched, 7 tons 1 cwt 2 qrs.; 
ploughed, 6 tons 14 cwt 1 qr. ; which, at £2 
Off. per ton, gave an excess per acre to the 
trenched land of 16ff. d|^., and to the sub- 
soiled of J&l 14ff. 33(/. Another experiment 
was made on a field intended for barley after 
potatoes. The barJey was sown about the 
Ist of April : the subsoiled portion kept the 
lead throughout; the crop was cut on the 
22nd of September, and when thrashed, the 
produce on the subsoiled land was 8 quar- 
ters, 3 bushels barley, and 36^ cwts. of 
straw, and on the ploughed, 7 quarters, 4 
bushels 3 pecks, and 28 cwt. of straw, the 
difference in money being about £2 99. per 
acre in favour of the subsoiled. Another 
small experiment was made when ploughing 
a field in February, two ridges of which 
were subjected to subsoiling to the depth of 
12 inches. This was not followed by any 
beneficial result, and the author questions 
the propriety of subsoiling for a grain crop 
when the ground is in lea, as it is difficult 
to lay the furrows so completely as they 
should be for the reception of seed. Deep 
or trench ploughing, he thinks may be ad- 
vantageous to soils of a deep nature, but 
sometimes injurious to those which are thin, 
with a sterile and tenacious subsoil. Sub- 
soil ploughing, however, if judiciously per- 
formed, he considers can seldom do harm, 
and that a great variety of soils, especially 



after furrow draining, will derive much bene- 
fit from the operation. 

Mr. Girwood remarked, that he agreed 
with Mr. Wilson, in his views of the soils 
which should be subsoiled. The operation 
had not been followed by any great change 
in the neighbourhood of Edinourgh; that, 
however, he attributed to the previous drain- 
ing and deep cultivation, which had gradu« 
ally afiected what subsoil ploughing is meant 
to produce. The immense crop of barley 
detailed under one of the experiments was 
well worthy of notice. — KeUo Chronicle. 
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From the Farmer and Mecbanic 
Fattening Hogs* 

To fatten a hog or an ox where there is 
plenty of com and potatoes, requires no 
great skill, but to do it in a manner that 
will render the animal more valuable to the 
fiirmer when fit for market than the sub- 
stance consumed in fattening would be, be- 
sides paying for the trouble of doing it, is a 
matter worthy of consideration. 

The summer of 1836 being very dry, my 
corn and potatoe crop came in light, and 
compelled me to try an experiment, which 
I found to work so well that I have since 
followed it to my entire satisfaction. It 
was this; I adopted the feeding of apples, of 
which I had an abundant crop mixed with 
pumpkins, a few potatoes, and a small quan- 
tity of meal prepared in the following man- 
ner. For convenience I set in my swill- 
house adjacent to the stye, a large iron 
kettle holding about nine bushels, and then 
had a wooden cylinder made that held from 
twelve to fifteen more, and hooped with iron 
bands, just larffe enough to set upon the arch 
outside of the Kettle, and by putting a little 
clay or mortar on the arch before setting on 
the leak — as I called it — I made it perfectly 
tight, I then had a cover or lid fitted to the 
top, which was also made tight or nearly 
so, by laying on a piece of cotton cloth or 
canvass underneath it, before putting it on. 

Into this kettle I first put about three 
bushels of potatoes washed clean, then filled 
to the curb with cut pumpkins, and filled 
the curb to the top with apples, adding two 
or three or more pails of water, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of meal that I intend 
to mix with it after mashing. After letting 
this boil a while I remove the cover and fill 
again with apples, and again make tight 

The apples and pumpkins you will notice 
are steamed by this process, and when all 
are sufficiently cookea, they are taken out, 
well mixed, and a half bushel of corn meal 
or a bucket of ground oats and peas, or of 
buckwheat and rye instead, added to the 
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mixtare while hot, and thus rendered more 
valnable for being cooked with the mass. I 
think that sweet apples fed in this way to 
ho£[s, are worth nearly as much as potatoes, 
and sour ones more than half as much. 

I never made pork with as little expense 
or less trouble than since I have practiced 
this method. 

I now prepare most of my feed in this 
way foT fattening my beef and mutton, and 
find it equally Mvantageous, indeed, I be- 
lieve that I get the best profit from feeding 
sheep in tiiis way, particularly my old ones. 
My course is, in the month of October, to 
select from my flock' all that do not promise 
&ir to winter well, old ewes in particular, 
which will be likely to die in the spring, as 
nil sheep growers know that they are liable 
to do, and give them a food chance for fall 
feed, and also feeding them with the same 
kind of substances that I do my hogs, and 
by the first of January have them all first 
rate mutton, bearing good fleeces. This 
kind of feed is excellent for milch cows, 
and cows that come in early, or for ewes 
that are with lamb. It does well to mix 
with cut feed, only there should be more 
water put into the mixture. 

Wh3n my potatoes get short, I put in 
beets and carrots for my sheep and cattle, 
and consider them much better for being 
cooked. Turnips are eaaily raised, and are 
very good food for sheep or cattle during 
the winter, yet will not compare in value 
with either carrots or beets. Potatoes or 
pumpkins are valuable for horses, fed raw. 
1 never knew a horse to be troubled with 
the botts that was fed with a few raw pota- 
toes every week. 

I have made my communication rather 
de6ultor3r, but my principal object in this 
communication is to show the value of ap- 
ples for &ttening hogs and sheep, when 
mixed with other substances, and the saving 
to farmers from picking out their old sheep 
and &ttening them, instead of pelting them 
in the fall or letting them die in the spring, 
as many da 

When a sheep ^ets old and the front teeth 
partly gone or pomted, the best way is to 
take them out entirely, as they feed better 
without than with them. 

Yours, 

A Vermont Farmer. 

Windwr co., VC, No?, lit, 1846. 



Deleterious elfects of Brick-yards* 

Dr. UiTDBKHiLL made some remarks upon the above 
■ubf ect at a late meeting of tbe New York Farmers' 
Clab, and the following notice is taken from the Tri- 
hnne of that city.— Ed. 



At the time when his attention was first 
directed to this subject, the following inci- 
dent occurred to establish his opinion. A 
friend had observed that, immediately after 
a severe thunder-shower, all his vineyard 
appeared in a sickly condition, and no satis- 
factory reason could be assigned for the oc- 
currence of the phenomenon, until the in- 
vestigation had proceeded sometime, when 
Dr. Underbill discovered that the gases of a 
brick-jrard in the vicinity had been blown 
over the vineyard, and produced the disa^ 
trous efiect, turning the leaves to a dark, 
reddish brown colour. These gases were 
stated by the Doctor to be more particularly 
injurious in the latter stage of the burning 
of'^the kiln, and derive their noxious property 
from the anthraciCd coal used, the proportion 
of which is, in the interior of the kiln, three 
pecks of hard coal to a thousand bricks, and 
on the outside twelve bushels to the thou- 
sand. This he knew to be tbe case in at 
least one brick-yard. If there is a light 
wind blowinpr, these gases will extend their 
deleterious mfluence for miles, the supply 
being kept up at the yards for hours. They 
are particularly detrimental to Newtown 
pippins, the foliage of which is destroyed 
for mile& The leaves are turned completely 
over in many cases, and one side is turned 
to a different colour, a reddish-brown, ap- 
pearing as if touched by a vehement fire. 
By these gases trees are often rendered un- 
able to furnish healthy sap for the propel 
sustenance of the fruit. Speaking" of pip- 
pins, he mentioned that one of the finest 
orchards in the country, in the town of Cort- 
land t, Westchester county, containing from 
1000 to 1500 trees, was entirely ruined, 
principallv by the gases from numbers of 
brick-yaras in the immediate vicinity. Thia 
subject was referred to a committee, to re- 
port to the Farmers* Club. 

At a mectinfi^ of the Club held since the 
above. Dr. Underhill said : 

The influence of gases emanating from 
burning brick kilns, injurious to neighbour- 
ing vegetation, is the subject, and it is more 
important than many suppose, to all farmers 
ana gardeners having such mischief in their 
vicinity. Seven years ago I began to notice 
this evil, which has since caused a damage 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars to agri- 
culturists. I will prove the iniury or sub- 
mit to the jeers and jibes of intelligent 
men! Whether it be this or that kind of 
gas, I will not pretend to say, but numerous 
fields and orchards from here to Albany, are 
severely injured or destroyed this last year, 
by the gases from burning brick kilns. I 
now exhibit specimens of Forest, Fruit, and 
garden vegetable leaves destroyed by these 
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gaaes from a brick kiln banun^^ about half 
a mile from my farm. On one occaaion, 
when my men were at work in the field, 
there was a gentle breeze attended with 
fog coming from the kiln, and causing a 
strong smell, which was perceived all over 
my vineyard. The men could hardly stay 
there. On the next day I found the vine 
leaves greatly injured. The leaves on my 
orchara were partly killed. I noticed that 
this occurred on the leaves which contained 
some moisture. In June, last year, the 
leaves looked as if fire had passed over 
them, I had no fruit scarcely in the whole 
orchard, consisting of twelve acres. Seven- 
eighths of the young unripe fruit fell off. 
When these gases come over the farm with- 
out there being at the time dew, fog, or rain, 
theiv appears to be no damage. Cist June, 
the crop of apples in this orchard was very 
promising, but when thev were as large as 
marbles, the kiln was burning, and there 
was a fog — the smoke from the kiln spread 
over the orchard, and the whole crop of 
ixuit was cut off— the apples all fell oC The 
sap of the trees became diseased; the injury 
was fiir greater than any ever caused by ca- 
terpillars. I found forest trees and crops of 
Sain much damaged by the same cause. If 
e fruit trees should happen to be in blos- 
som when these gases were in the air, the 
destruction of fruit would occur fifteen miles 
in the direction of the wind. Orchards have 
been killed ten miles ofi^ by it During the 
burning of these brick kilns, great volumes 
of gas escape for twelve houra together. 
Whether it oe the carbonic acid gas, phos- 
pbu retted hydrogen, or sulphurous acid, I 
cannot decide, but the injury is felt for 
many miles. Half an acre of carrots, su- 
gar beets, &c, were injured in one night 
It affects injuriously all vegetation near 
Haverstraw. Orchards are killed for three 
miles. The farmers thought the evil was 
the plant louse or some other insect 

Prof, Mapes. — Do the brick burners use 
coall 

Dr, UnderhiU, — Yes, Sir! Fine coal — but 
they begin the burning with wood. My 
Newtown pippins are the most injured. 
They are rendered rusty, gnarly, spotted 
with rough and dark spots. 

John C/onklin*8 orchard has had nearly 
1000 trees killed by the kiln gases, a quar- 
ter of a mile off. 

Prof, Mapes, — I have listened to the in- 
genious and no doubt, accurate, observations 
of Dr. Underbill, and I will endeavour to 
give the rationale of this case. Coal is 
ground up with the clay by brick makers. 
fiy application of adequate heat, alum is 
formed from the alumina of bricks and pot- 



ash. The coal contahw sulphur, which 
heated, combines with oxygen, forming sul- 
phuric acid. Thus from cby — the alumina 
— we have alum, of whieh infinistessimal 
atoms are carried off in the air. It is an 
error, to suppose that the eases could travel 
in the air ten miles. Tie fine atoms of 
alum may — ^which being deposited upon 
leaves moistened by dew, fog or rain, would 
dissolve and directly damage the leaves. 

Dr. Field. — I burned some sulphur in my 
garden, for medical purposes, and found that 
the fumes had caused immediate injury to 
plants within twenty to forty feet off There 
was not heat enough to do the damage at 
all. 

Dr. UmferAOI.— The smell from the kifam 
was strong, and plainly of carbonic acid and 
of carbvretted hydrogen. — Fairfner and Ife- 
chanio. 



For Uie Fannen* Cabinet. 

Caiefnlness in 



I LATBLT met with the fbllowinff sentH 
ment, or rather, advice of Dr. Franklin, and 
I think it is so practically valuaUe, that the 
readers of the Cabinet might be served with 
matter not worth half so much. We one 
our credit liberally, and forget that what it 
supplies us with is not our own, and are than 
lea into an expenditure which others too 
often must pay for. IVirmers may find it 
easierto keep out, than get out of debt 

A. 

** Beware of thinking all four own thai 
you possess, and of living accordingim. 
This is a mistake that many people who 
have credit fall inta To prevent this, keep 
an exact account for some time, both of yoar 
expenses and your income. If you take the 
pains at first to enumerate particulars, it 
will have this good effect: you will disco- 
ver how wondermliy, small, trifling expensee 
amount up to large sums ; and will discern 
what might have been, and may be for the 
future saved, without occasioning any great 
inconvenience.** 



What u Bliobt ? — It is a sun-stroke, or 
a frost-bite, a plague of insects, or of fun^, 
a paralysis of the root, or a gust of bad air; 
it is wetness, it is dryness, it is heat, it is 
cold, it is plethora, it is starvation ; in short, 
it is anything that destroys ordisflgures foli- 
age. Can a definition be more perfect? We 
should expunge the word as a substantive 
term from our language, and only use it in 
its adjective sense. — Vr, Lindley, 
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9or tbe Vknnera* CsMiiet. 

Cheese Makinir in Virginia. 

To THX £i>iTOR, — ^I enclose for the Cabi- 
net the following cocnmunication, copied for 
me, 1 think, from the Sotahem Planier^ by 
a friend of Petersburg, v^hen recently on a 
Tisit to Virginia* I think it will be interest- 
ing, as showing what may be, and is done 
in that State. B. 

** There is in this county what in this sec- 
tion of Virginia may justly be denominated 
a cariosity — a ekeesery ; the novelty of which 
induced me to accept of the yeiy kind- invi- 
tation of its enterprising and polite proprie- 
tor to go and examine its operations; and as 
a history of what I saw might not be unin- 
teresting or unprofitable to your readers, I 
propose oommunicatinff it, hoping thereby to 
be able to impart at kast a poiticMi of the 
satisfaction which I enjoyed. 

*' Mr. Samuel Look emigrated from New 
Y<Mrk to this county in January, 1846. He 
rents a farm con taming four hundred acres, 
one hundred of which are in wood, for which 
he pays an annual rent of four hundred dol- 
lars, and furnishes clover seed, plaster, d&c. 
He commenced under very disadvantageous 
circumstances, having had to make entire 
preparations for his cheese operations, and 
he enconntered a peat drawback in the 
drought which prevailed to so great an ex- 
tent, and the consequent diminution of the 
grass crop; but notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, his success was equal to his most 
sanguine expectations, thereby astonishing 
his neighbours, who first regarded the pro- 
ject as visionarytand predicted that it would 
be a ^ilure. The present year, of which I 

Eropoee giving a more minute description, 
e has none of those difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and is succeeding to admiration. He 
keeps thirty cows, which he manages to 
calve about the first of April. He fattens 
all his calves, and at one month old be car- 
ries them to market, where they bring him 
four dollars per head. At this time h(» com- 
mences the manufiicture of cheese, winch is 
continued until the first of November, each 
cow upon the average producing two pounds 
of cheese per day, making an aggregate of 
ten thousand and ei^ht hundred pounds, for 
which he finds a ready and convenient mar- 
ket, at 10 cents per pound, equal in money to 
$1080, and from the whey he fattens twenty 
bogs, which he keeps in pens at a conveni- 
ent distance from nis ekeesery, and from 
which he accumulates a quantity of good 
manure. The whole of this operation is 
conducted without interfering in the least 
with the other business appertaining to the 



farm. The cows are milked whilst the 
horses are feeding, and then the milk is 
turned over to the females, who convert it 
into cheese. In addition to this, Mr. Look 
cultivates quite extensively, and I might 
add, from present appearances, profitably. 
He seeded last fall one hundred bushels of 
wheat, which promises a rich return. He 
hae about seventy-five acres of exceedingly 
fine looking corn. His oats, rye and gnaa, 
look remarkably well — indeed, everything 
presented a most prosperous appearance. He 
designs as soon as he succeeds in getting 
his land well taken in cfrass, to extend his 
cheegery, believing that lie can thus realize 
more than by the cultivation of the soil, par- 
ticularly when the additional labour and ex- 
pense attending the latter are taken into 
consideration ; and besides, he says, by that 
system he can greatly increase the fertility 
of his land ; for although Mr. L. lives upon 
rented land, he seems never to disregard 
his landlord's interest Mr. Look expresses 
himself delighted with Virginia, particularly 
with her climate, and says all that is re- 
quired to make her a great State, is better 
roads, and a mote enlightened system ot 
education. I hope Mr. Look's success will 
be the means of inducing some more of bis 
friends to follow him. I am satisfied that 
no portion of Virginia offors superior induce- 
ments to emigrants than Prmce William 
county. The exceedingly low' price of her 
land, its natural fertility, easy access to mar- 
ket, health, society, &c., are advantages of 
which other counties cannot boast But, 
Mr. Editor, I bare digressed from my sub- 
ject My object in writing this communi* 
cation was to attract the attention of the 
fiirmers to the subject of making cheese, 
and I think Mr. Look, by his experiment, 
has demonstrated beyond cavil the practice^ 
bility of manufiictufing it in this couDty. 
The question now naturally arises, would 
it not be infinitely better for, at least, a pov- 
tion of the fanners of this connty to imitate 
the example set them by Mr. Look, and 
give this branch of business some attention. 
Whilst the fhrmers generally in this section 
who rent land and hire labour, cannot make 
** buckle and ton^e meet," Mr. Look is re- 
alizing, after paying all expenses, the hand- 
some sum of a thousand or twelve hundred 
dollars per annum; the reason is obvioua 
If yon abstract the amount realized from his 
cheesery, the products of his farm would 
not more than pay expenses and support his 
family. He says the art of making cheese 
is very plain and simple, even more so than 
that of making butter." 

Sl B. H. 

FrioM WlHUm, Jime ]St&, 1648. 
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For the Farmen' Cabinet. 
Canker*Wonii Moth* 

Friehd Tatum, — From an article in the 
third namher of the current volume of your 
paper, page 93, 1 infer that the canker-worm 
18 unknown in Pennsylvania. We have suf- 
fered so much from it here, that we are glad 
to find any of our agricultural friends are 
exempt from its ravages. During the last 
two or three years, the number of these in- 
sects has been very small ; but the race is 
not extinct The creatures are now coming 
out of the ground ; and every morning the 
females may be seen on trees and fences na- 
tiently waiting the approaches of their vola- 
tile mates, or creeping along in search of a 
place whereon to deposit their egg]s. These 
females are three-eighths of an inch long. 
They are plump and oval in shape, have two 
threadlike horns or antenna, and six slender 
legs; but they are absolutely wingless. 
They are of an ashen grey colour above, 
and light grey or whitish beneath. The 
males are also ash-coloured, but they have 
wings. Their fore-wings are darker than 
the hinder pair, have a white spot on the 
outer edge near the tip, and a few blackish 
spots, frequently indistinct, upon them. They 
expand one inch and a quarter. A more full 
account of this insect is given in the article 
Span-worm, in the Farmers' Encyclopedia, 
and in the original work from which that 
article was wholly copied. It will be seen 
hy the foregoing brief description, that the 
*' insect one and a half inches long, head 
beautiful brown,* four rudimentary wings, 
external pair brown, &c.," supposed by your 
correspondent to be '* the female of the can- 
ker-worm of New England," is entirely dis- 
tinct therefrom. 

Yours, respectfully, 

T. W. H. 

Manachaaetta, Oct. ]8tb, 184G. 



Other visit to Sandy Point:* to any one fond 
of agriculture, and interested in the improve- 
ment of the soil, a visit to this noble estate 
would of itself amply repay the journey. 
In a communication to the Cabinet,! I de- 
Ecribed the wheat crop as it anpeared in the 
beginning of the fifth month — lie sold 14,000 
bushels of wheat, after reserving about 1400 
for seed ; the latter part of the harvest was 
exceedingly wet, and the loss of grain in 
consequence very heavy — this fiilT he is 
seeding about 900 acres, and on ground 
which he thinks in better heart: we rode 
through the corn-field of 625 acres, from 
which he expects a yield of 50 bushels per 
acre, and I think he does not overrate it. 
The wheat seeded this year is in beaotifbl 
order, as indeed is everything about the 
farm. There needs no stronger proof of 
the susceptibility of this country for improve- 
ment, thajd this estate afilbrds— a few years 
ago it was so poor as scarcely to meet the 
expense of cultivation; now it is highly 
productive, and must return a large reve- 
nue-^15,000 bushels of wheat and 26,000 
bushels of corn, besides the fine stock and 
other crops, produce a handsome sum. This 
estate is m the S. E. comer of Charles City 
countv, on the north side of James River — 
the county of Surry is on the south side of 
the river, having its N. W. comer opposite 
Sandy Point: this county abounds in inex- 
haustible beds of the richest calcareous 
marl, is as little cultivated as any other of 
the eastern counties, being now chiefly val- 
ued for its timber. The land is much of it 
now to l)e had for ^2 per acre, and is 
susceptible of high improvement and pro- 
ductiveness. As soon as Northern far- 
mers become acquainted with this region, 
I think it must be filled up and become one 
of the richest agricultural sections in the 
Union." 



Lands in Tirginia* 

FaoM a letter from B. 5. 0., of Mooreatown, N J., 
dated the I7tb ult., we make the following extract.— 
Ed. 

** Mt recent visit to Virginia furnished me 
with abundant evidence that the advantages 
of that country have not been overrated. 
Indeed I believe they are not yet half ap- 
preciated. The intelligent people there are 
satisfied that they cannot hope for improve- 
ment without the aid of industrious freemen, 
and they hold out every encouragement for 
Northem fanners to come and settle among 
them. I accepted the invitation of R. & 
Boiling, at whose house in Petersburg, I 
was very kindly entertained, to make an- 



Wben a crack is discovered in a stove, 
through which the fire and tmoke penetrate, 
the aperture may be readily closeo in a dqo- 
ment, with a composition consisting of wood 
ashes and common salt, made into a paste 
with a little water, plastered over the crack. 
The effect is equally certain whether the 
stove be cold or hoi.— Maine Farmer. 



Let the sun*s first rays shine upon your 
head in the morning, and you will not lack 
a good hat to defend you from its scorching 
rays at noon. 



* A notice of this estate may be found on pages ]9 
and 79, Vol. 7, Farmers' Cabinet. 
1 9ee laat Volume, page 389. 
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The Potatoe Blight. 

A WRITER in the Globe estimates the 
value of the potatoe crop in the United 
Kingdom at i:2d,000,000, and seU down the 
loss to Ireland, in consequence of last year's 
&ilure, at £10,000,000. The Cork Reporter 
calculates that out of 130,880 acres planted 
with potatoes in that country, 100,666 are 
already blighted and destroyed. 

No means exist of testing the accuracy 
of these calculations, but the mere fact of 
such enormous estimates being made, is 
sufficiently expressive of the gravity of the 

Question. It shows, conclusively, that un- 
er the most favourable point of view, the 
d^truction of food must have taken place 
to a most alarming extent, especially when 
it is borne in mind that similar losses were 
sustained in all the great potatoe countries 
of both hemispheres 

The disease was introduced into Genoa in 
1845, with English potatoes, and we know 
too well how fiist it spreads ; besides which, 
we see from the French papers that in the 
department of the Var the potatoes, although 
not much diseased in the fields, were rotting 
rapidly as soon as they were stored — July 
17th — that the crops raised from northern 
seed have enjoyed no immunity; and that 
the coast line-— we presume from Toulon to 
Draguignan — is now infected, as well as 
the hilly districts. 

The farmers in the territory of Nice were 
already, on the 11th of July, pulling up their 
potatoes, in order to save them from the 
murrain, which had attacked their second 
crop. We may add, that since the Neapoli- 
tan potatoes planted in England, have proved 
to be as diseased as our own, there is reason 
to fear that no supplies can be had from Na^ 
pies this year. Add to this that the mischief 
has reappeared in Germany, that wheat is 
actually dearer in Holland at the present 
moment than in England, and we have as 
ugly a symptom of impending scarcity as 
the amateur of high prices can well desire. 
Unfortunately, too, this is but a portion of the 
picture. Wheat is a solitary article of 
abundance. Turnips are but half a crop; 
the same is true of other roots, and of beans 
and peas ; barley is short and oats not heavy. 
And where is our fruit 1 the apples, and 
pears, and plums of the cottagers and small 
larmera; they, too, have foiled ! Even in 
the isle of Jersey there is not more than 
two-thirds of the usual quantity, and Jersey 
is a favourable example. All these things 
are articles of food, either directly or indi- 
rectly. We consume them in the form of 
meat, if not of bread, and their places must 
be supplied, or the consumers must be put 



on short allowance. The laboarer who 
feeds his children with apples ^ives them 
food, not luxuries; they stand m place of 
something else, and must, therefore be re* 
placed. In the present instance it appeare 
impossible to do so, except with com. The 
continent seems but little capable of assistp 
ing us in the article of grain ; it will have 
enough to do to feed its own population. 

In &ct, we understand that wheat is actu- 
ally exported to Antwerp at the present mo- 
ment, and we must remember that the great 
continental harvest is ffatbered in. Mean- 
while, in the course of last week, rice and 
oats have advanced in price from Is. to Is. 
6d,; wheat, 4f. or 5s. a quarter; flour, 1«. 
6d, a barrel, and meat of course is partak- 
ing of the dearness. — Daily News, 

In the speech of the Queen, read by the 
Lord Chancellor at the prorogueing of Par- 
liament, on the 28th of eighth month last, 
she says : 

" Her Majesty has to lament that a recur- 
rence of a failure in the potatoe crop, in an 
aggravated degree, will cause a serious defi- 
ciency in the quantity of a material article 
of food. 

*'Her Majesty has given her cordial as-, 
sent to measures by which this calamity 
may be mitigated in that part of the United 
Kingdom where the cultivation of the po- 
tatoe has hitherto afforded the chief supply 
for the subsistence of the people." 

This is eonoliwire proof Uiat Um dtoww it of a very 
frava character.— Ed. 



Agricnitvral Society of Prince George 
CooBty, Md* 

Wa have received throagh a Mend the proceeding* 
of this Society, containing an Address by John H. 
Bayne, from which tlie following extract is UMde. Our 
friend A. C. gave some aoconnt of the Annual Exhibi* 
tion in our last number, page 131.— Ed. 

In no occupation can a healthful activity 
of the mind and body be more happily 
blended than in the pursuit of horticulture. 
Its manual operations are so promotive of 
health that the professional man, and even 
sedentary females, may devote advantage- 
ously a portion of their time to it in each 
day. The perfect order and beautiful ar- 
rangement in the vegetable kingdom are 
calculated to inculcate the lessons of love, 
kindness and philanthropy. 

As a scientific pursuit, it strongly recom- 
mends itself to the contemplative inquirer. 
Whether we regard it as an art or science, 
administering substantially to our wants, or 
difi\]sing useful knowledge, it merits our 
highest consideration. 
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The atady of tbe orgtnic laws of nature, 
of the caltiife of fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
hles, should be familiar to all. It ia a say- 
ing of old, that he who succeeds in making 
two blades of grsss grow where but one 
grew before, merits the appellation of bene- 
factor. The same doctrine will apply with 
equal fi>roe in reference to tbe introduction 
and cultivation of valuable froits and vege- 
tables. The sails of coounerce which whiten 
the ocean, may bring back riches for the 
merchant The name of the philosopher 
who makes discoveries in the abstract sci- 
ences, will be handed down throvgh succes- 
sive ages. And even immortality will be 
acquired by the military chieflan who has 
distinguished himself by the extermination 
of thousands of his fellow bein^. But all 
this is ** the bubble reputation, and when 
compared with the names of the true phi- 
lanthropist and benefactor — those who have 
made valuable improvements in horticulture 
and agriculture — should sink into the shade. 
But we rejoice to say a new era is dawning 
upon us. A taste for these pursuits is per- 
vading the whole Union. Every grade ot 
society is becoming interested — and we hail 
it as a happy omen of progressive refine- 
ment The possession of weifiJlh \a not ne- 
cessary to their enjoyment The pictur- 
esque scenery; the varied landscape, and 
the fragrance of the sweetest flowers, can 
be enjoyed by those in humbler walks of 
life. The beauties of Flora and the boun- 
ties of Pomona are within the reach of the 
humblest cottager. Says Lord Bacon, **God 
first planted a garden ; and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the great- 
est refreshment to the spirits of man ; with- 
out which boildinffs and palaces are but 
gross handy works." 

In the departments of floriculture and or- 
oamental gardening, we find many persons 
who recoil at the mere mention of them. 
They oppose them on the ground of yielding 
no revenue, as if the only design in our 
creation was the accumulation of wealth. 
But shall we reject those pursuits which are 
so well calculated td soften the asperities of 
o«r nature, and which have been the choice 
of the virtuous and enlightened from time 
immemoriaL There is no surer evidence of 
cultivated taste, or of rural happiness, than 
we see in those floral ornaments, whether 
appended to the humble cottage or to the 
splendid palace. Nature, in the display of 
her inimitable floral ferns, will always af^ 
ford a fascinating employment No pursuit 
is more congenial with female character, 
or tends more to elevate and refine it In 
the shades of rural retirement, her virtues 



expand; woman is rendered more lovely, 
ana domestic happiness is consummated. 

To aflford you occolar proof of tbe woo* 
derfol achievements of horticulture, I would 
refer yon to our lar?e cities and their sur- 
roundmg country. Their markets are crowd- 
ed with the choicest fruits, flowers, culinary 
productions, and ornamental plants in count- 
less profiision. Their environs studded with 
vilhi residences, elegant igardens, ornament- 
al grounds, conservatories and graperies — 
affording comforts and luxuries to mUlicns^ 
and profits to tens of thousands. 

The introduction of new and valoable 
fruits seems to be an absorbin^f subject with 
Pomologists throughout the civilized world, 
and it is certain that nothing contributes in 
a more eminent degree to the comforts of 
the consumer, or affords a greater profit to 
the cultivator. Ripe fruits are healthful, 
light, nutritious, and of easy digestion; pro- 
ducing a chyle admirably adapted to the 
functions of the human body. From the 
qualities which they possess, their habitual 
use, according to Mr. Knight, destroys the 
artificial appetite for strong fermented li- 
quors and the preparations for alcohol. But 
to go into a classification of tbe various 
fruits of standard excellence, and to give 
directions for their cultivation, would re- 
quire a volume. For all necessary informa- 
tion, I refer you to the works of Lindley, 
Thatcher, Kenrick, Downing^, and Hovey^s 
invaluable Magazine of Horticulture. 

Lsodon, Lindley and Kni^t of England, 
and Vati Mons of Belgium, ny their unwea- 
ried labours and profound researches m Po- 
mology, have left enduring monuments to 
their memories. Knight and Van Mons in 
establishing their respective theories, have 
originated more valoable fruits within the 
last forty years, than had been done previ- 
ously by the whole world during a period of 
twenty centuries. Knight's plan was ac- 
compKsbed by cross fertilization. The pol- 
len or fertilizing powder is delicately re- 
moved flrom one flower and transferred to 
some tree bearing flowers strongly related 
to the first, and is there carefijlly placed 
upon tbe summit of the pistillum m tbe 
flower intended to be fertilized. This pre- 
pared flower is then protected with thin 
muslin or gauze, to exclude the bee or in- 
sects which would otherwise fhistrate the 
process. The seed produced fhmi these hy- 
bridized fruit are carefolly saved and plant- 
ed, and according to tbe qoalKies of Ihe pa^ 
rents, you obtain new and valuable varieties. 

Tbe immense collection of fruits added to 
our lists by the indefatigable labours of Van 
Mons, has been astonishing. His theory for 
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the maltiplkatioo and impofement of the 
varioiui froits originated with hiroeelC And 
faad it not entered into the conception of 
that extraordinary man, in all probability it 
would have continued to this day locked op 
•Bion^ the arcana of nature. No predeces- 
aor had left n. nj fbn him to beein with. 
The liehtB of science could not be called 
in to his aid. It was only to be demon- 
strated by unwearied peraevefanee through 
the protracted and inexplicable operations of 
jutnre. It was the sug^^estion of his own 
mind. The result of his experiments has 
established an important era in the history 
of ftuita. Van Mons ascribes the success of 
his experiments, by which so many fruits of 
snch great merit were obtained, to this prin- 
ciple : That in proportion as a fruit becomes 
semoved from a state of nature by repeated 
regenerationr<-that is, by always planting 
the seed of the last production — in the same 
d^free will the fruit become ameliorated, 
nntU it attains the highest perfection of 
which it is susceptible. In the application 
oi this principle, he has ascertained that the 
Pear, when raised from the seed, requires 
■even generations to arrive at its h^'hest 
perfection. The first generation, or the pe> 
riod from planting the seed of the domesti- 
cated pear, to the time of its first fnctificap 
tioD, required a period of fifteen yeank The 
second generation embraced a period of ten 
years; and so on with the period for every 
mccessive generation in a decreasing pro- 

fression. The whole period to accoaiMJah 
is theory requiring about forty yeai& 
The Apple, upon the same principle, re- 

fuired a period of four generations. The 
^each. Apricot, Plum, and Cherry, required 
three generations. Prom the astounding 
results growing out of the experiments « 
this man, we have a legacy bequeathed to 
US, which aflbrds us an Mvanced position, to 
fmseonte our experiments with a certainty 
of success. It wUl be the nrivUeije of fiiture 
generations to determine tne limits that na- 
tore will go in the amelioration of fimits. 
In illustration of this theory : who, for in- 
stance, could detect the relationship between 
the delicious class of Beuerres and the little 
anatere wild pear, which grows spontane- 
ously in your field 1 What resemblance can 
yon trace between the magnificent Gage 
rlum and the savage Sloe ; or between that 
king of apples, the Golden Pippin, and the' 
■oor Crab? And last, though not least, who 
coald recognise in the native Strawberrjr 
the type of that splendid variety denomi- 
nated Hovey's Seedling. But as astonish- 
ing as these transmutations are, they have 
been produced by this ameliorating procesL 
I liave enumerated these semiml prodnc- 



tions to show that the Pomologist has been 
richly rewarded fi>r the prosecution of his 
eraploymenta Time will be usefiilly and 
honourably occupied in the origination and 
introduction of iruits based upon these theo- 
ries. This pursuit recommends itself strongly 
to the young — and to create a taste for it 
should be the efibrt of those who feel an in- 
terest in their happiness. Children soon be- 
come deeply interested in employments of 
the garden or field, and acquire a stabilitr 
of character and firmness of purpose which 
enable them to resist the seductive influences 
of vice; and in future time, as you examine 
the annals of natural science, you wBl find 
their names recorded as distinguished pa- 
trcAS. 

But of the diversified productions of the 
field and garden which it is our privilege to 
enjoy, few are indigenous to America. Of 
the cereal grains, ror instance : Wheat and 
rye were originally brought firom Siberia; 
buckwheat fi^m Asia; rice firom Ethiopia. 
Of oor vegetable productions: The arti* 
choke from Brazil; the cauliflower firooi 
Cyprus; asparagus fttMn Asia; the pumpkin 
firom Astracan; the ruta ba^ from Sweden ; 
1^ the tomato (rom South America. Our 
fl^uits from countries equally remote. The 
pear came ori^nally from Europe; the 
peach from Persia ; the apricot from Arme- 
nia; the plum firom Lyma; the cherry from 
Pontus; the quince from Austria; and the 
almond fVom China. It is evident that in 
the distribution of the bonnties among the 
various nations of the earth. Providence has 
designed to show us oor mutual dependence 
upon each other. In the discharge of the 
obligations imposed on us for these blessings, 
we should disseminate those productions of 
the garden and field extensively. For all 
men will eat fruit, says Sir William Tem- 
ple, so that the choice is only whether one 
will eat good or ill — and of all things pro- 
duced in a gafden, whether of vegetables or 
finits, a poor roan that has one of his own, 
will eat better than a rich man that has 
none. And I rejoice to sajr that a poor man 
has the privilege of enjoy mg those luxuries 
almost m an equal degree with the ridi 
man. 



" Be active, be active — 

Find something to do^ 
In digging a clay bank 

Or tapping a shoe. 
Don*t stop at the comers 

To drag out the day- 
Be active, be active— 

And work while yea ney.* 



^ 
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Artesian WeU. — Improvement in Ndil Making. Vol. XI 



Artesian Well* 

An attempt is making at East Boston, to 
sink an Artesian well. The process was by 
boring a sufficient depth to obtain a supply 
of water for the accommodation of the citi- 
zens upon the island — the population of 
which is BO rapidly increasing in numbers. 
The operator has abandoned the common 
earth auger, and has invented a cast iron 
tube^ about eiffht inches in diameter, and 
about ten feet lon^. It is armed at the end 
with two prodigiously strong chisels, and 
just above them is an ingeniously devised 
valve. At the other extremity is a wrought 
iron handle, fastened to which is a stout, 
short-linked iron chain to raise it up and 
down. When in action, it operates upon 
the principle of a common chopping knife 
80 familiar in mince pie manipulations The 
engine raises it and then lets it fiill, like the 
perpendicular movement of the dasher in 
the obsolete method of churning butter. As 
the bits of stone or other materials accumu- 
late every time the massive tube drops, thev 
are forced up into the tube and retained. 
Finally, when enouffh has been chopped to 
fill the cylinder of the drill, — the name 
given it, — the engine draws it to the sur- 
fiice to be emptied. The cost of the one 
Mr. Higgins is labouring with was 8^M). 
The Boston Transcript ^ives the following 
account in relation to this invention : 

Before resorting to this unique contriv- 
ance at all, an ordinary well was dug 140 
feet, to a stratum of hard, compact gravel, 
interspersed with water worn stones of va- 
rious sizes. On this Mr. Higgins set a cast 
iron tube of 10 inches diameter; and an- 
other on the top of that, secured by water 
tight joints, and so on, to the very outlet 
a&ve ground. This long, ponderous cvlin- 
der is carefully braced on the outside all the 
way, to keep it exactlv perpendicular, and 
within it the mighty battering ram is let 
down and set in motion against the realm of 
Pluto. As fast as the hole was deepened, 
the weifht of the superincumbent pipe 
pressed down Ikrther, paring the sides as it 
ground along. AH accumulations from that 
source, with its own chips, were secured by 
the valve. After passing through 10 feet of 
the mixture described, the instrument struck 
a bard, blue slate stone, through which Mr. 
Higgins urged his way at the average rate 
of SIX feet a day for 145 feet Next he 
came upon a bed of talc, of a greenish grey 
colour, greasy to the touch, one variety 
being recognized among tailors under the 
name of French chalk, and used for marking 
on cloth the course of the shears. Finally, 
on Saturday evening last, the cutter bad 



penetrated eight feet into that Btratinn, 
making the entire depth at this date 908 
feet The tube rests on the slate by which 
it is sustained; and water, soft and ame- 
able in flavor, rises in it to the height of 
200 feet; probably it coraes from between 
the seams and fractures of the rock, since 
none can possibly be forced in laterally.— 
American Rail Road JoumaL 



ImproTement in Nail making* 

We have recently examined the drawings 
of a machine for manufacturing horse shoe, 
and other nails, on a new and ingenious 
plan, patented by Mr. Jedediah Holcomb, of 
Brandon, Rutland county, Vermont; and 
also have seen some specimens of nails 
manufactured by this method. They are 
made fh>m hammered plates, with the grain 
of the iron lengthened, and the nails and 
proportions appear as perfect as those made 
by the usnal hand process. By Mr. Hol- 
comb's method a ffood mechanic can make 
400 lbs. of horse shoe nails per day. The 
machinery is simple in its construction, and 
promises to work an entire revolution m the 
nail manufacture. He has ^taken measures 
to secure patents in England and France for 
his invention. 

In addition to the above, which we eopy 
from the Eureka, we can speak in the most 
favourable terms of the invention, and from 
a personal interview with Mr. H., of the 
above machine, we are convinced that the 
utility of the invention is very great From 
data in* our possession we estimate the quan- 
tity of horse shoe nails used annually in the 
United States at 2000 tons, and if by this 
invention three cents per pound can be saved 
in their manufacture, the gain would be 
quite a desideratum for those interested.— 
Farmer and Mechcmic, 

Advice to Yovno Mnr. — *' Let the buai* 
ness of every one alone, and attend to yonr 
own. Don't buy what you don*t want; use 
every hour to advantage, and study even 
to make leisure hours useful ; think twice 
before you spend a 'shilling, remember yon 
will liave another to make for it: find re- 
creation looking after your business, and so 
your business will not be neglected in looking 
after recreation : buy low, sell fair, and take 
care of the proBts; look over your books re- 
gularly, and if you find an error, trace it 
out: should a stroke of misfortune come 
upon you in trade, retrench-— work harder, 
but never fly the track ; confront diiiicuUiea 
with unflinching perseverance, and they will 
disappear at last; though yon should even 
fall in the struggle, you will be honoured: 
never shrink from the task,** 
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Crops in 8cotlaBd« 

Wc iBiert the ibllowinf , taken from tlie jr«Xr« Ckro' 
inc/e, not entirely on account of the information it 
gives ia relation to the crops, bat partly as an illus- 
tration of the eareflii estimates made by our British 
fiieads, of every tbinf that throws light on the amount 
of so important a matter as bread stuA. With their 
dense population, and the consequent yast amount 
daily consumed, these are all important to tbe welfare 
and even existence of the people. With our vast ez> 
tent of country, prolific soil, and sparse population, 
we can scarcely comprehend tbe causes of anxiety that 
exist in the older countries, about what seems scarcely 
to cost us a thought— Bn. 

The harvest beinff now concluded, not 
only in this district, out with few or unim- 
portant exceptions, all over the county, and 
Laving had sufficient deliveries of the new 
grain to enable us to judge of the qoality of 
uie crop, and from the best information we 
can collect to form an opinion of its extent, 
we now do ourselves the pleasure of submit- 
ting to yon the following observationa 

In regard to the general course of the 
weather during the seasoUi we may remark 
that oats, and the earlier sown barley, were 
got into the ground under very fiivourable 
circumstances, between the middle of March 
and the middle of April; after which, owing 
to rainy weather, the ground was never in 
very good condition to receive the later 
sown barleys; from the last week in May 
nntil the last week in June, the weather 
continued very fine, and during many days 
it was oppressively hot, in fact, much more 
so than is usual in this climate. Towards 
the end of this time the spring crops on all 
dry lands appeared to be sufiering from the 
dronght During all July and the greater 
part of August, although we had a high 
temperature and occasionally fine dry days, 
the general character of this period was un- 
usually moist with severe thunder storms 
and deluges of rain, frequently sufiScient to 
raise the streams as high, or even higher 
than during the winter floods. The first 
week of August brought us to partial har- 
vest, and in two weeks thereafter the whole 
crop had ripened with extreme rapidity, but 
the cutting down and carrying was much 
interrupted by the unsettled character of 
Uie weather, until the last week in August, 
when it then became very favourable for 
harvest operations, and has continued so 
ever since; in fact, notwithstanding the 
partial interruptions during August, we have 
nei^er known a season when the crop was 
better secured, or with greater facility to 
the fiirmer. 

Wheat occupied fully its usual breadth. 
It is of fair quality, and with the exception 
of a small portion carried too hastily, has| 



been all stacked in fine condition. Tiie 
yield per acre may be estimated at one-sixth 
under an average produce, and the straw is 
deficient in bulk. Some samples weigh 64 
lbs. ; but best runs will not much exceed 61 
lbs. to 62 lbs.; second, about 60 lbs. per 
bushel, while some will come a little under 
that 

Barley held beyond its ordinary breadth. 
It has all been stacked in fine order. In 
bulk of straw it is very deficient The yield 
per acre we reckon to be a full fifth undef 
an average. Being well ripened, it is of 
good colour, and has been found to malt re- 
markably well. In weight it is nearly 2 lbs. 
per bushel under last year's, but it is thought 
its intrinsic quality will compensate for the 
deficient weight Our best samples weigh 
only 54 lbs. ; good runs, 51 lbs. to 52 Iba. ; 
ordinary about 50 lbs.; and inferior as low- 
as 47 lbs. per bushel. 

Oats. — The breadth sown this year cer- 
tainly did not exceed that of last year. Thie 
crop has been well secured, and appears 
bulky in the straw. The yield per acre, is 
variously estimated, and we have much diffi- 
culty in forming an opinion; on hard soils it 
is probably very deficient, while on the freer 
or lighter soils, and even on high ground, 
we consider it fully an average. On the 
whole, we are disposed to estimate it at not 
more than an eighth or a tenth below an 
average. The weights, per bushel, are- 
beet, 42 lbs.; second, 88 lbs. to S9 lbs. ; and 
inferior down to 85 lbs. per bushel ; being 
from 2 lbs. to 8 lbs. per bushel lighter than 
last year; notwithstanding which, their 
mealing ouality is much better than the 
weight indicates. 

Beans occupied much more than their 
usual breadth, and in some parts of the 
county nearly double; but the yield per 
acre, will not be half the usual average. 
They have, doubtless, been well secured; 
and the quality, of such as we have seen, 
is satisfactory. They became prematurely 
ripe, and appear to have been peculiarly a& 
fected. Many think they suflered during 
the season in a manner analogous to the po- 
tatoe, as the leaves were similarly blackened 
about the same time. 

Peas. — The quantity sown in this district 
is 80 very unimportant that we deem it un- 
interesting to offer a remark on this portion 
of the crop. 

Potatoes, whether planted whole or cut, 
or whether the seed was tainted with dis- 
ease or seemingly sound, seldom brairded 
better, or had a more promising appearance 
until about the third or fourth week in July, 
when the tops were universally blighted, 
and disease appeared among the tuherB« 
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manifesting itself in many of the larger or 
later kinds in, immediate and complete rot^ 
temiess, and in others, probably of the firmer 
sorts, causing a dry brownish discolouration 
under the skin; while in some of the earlier 
varieties the roots remained sound. The 
crop we can only estimate as a total failure, 
although doubtless many of those not en- 
tirely rotten, may be used ibr cattle-food or 
otherwise; while perhaps a twentieth part 
of tolerably sound j)otatoes may be selected 
out of the crop* It is difficult to offer any 
useful opinion as to the cause of this inscru- 
table disease : it appears to us to depend on 
some unusual state of the atmosphere, and 
we are led to form this opinion from believ- 
ing that several of ocr hardy forest trees, 
ferns, and even the common nettle of the 
country, appeared by their leaves as if af- 
fected in a similar manner to those of the 
potatoe. 

Turnips occupy a large breadth. The 
crop is very various — on really good turnip 
soils — where sown in good time— they are 
fine, while on hard or wet soils they are a 
poor crop. They have improved a good deal 
within the last few weeks. 

There is a considerable quantity of old 
wheat held by the farmers, but little or none 
of any other kind of grain. Comparatively 
high prices will probably rule until another 
harvest; but we may expect very heavy im- 
portations of foreign grain, which will serve 
m some measure to moderate them. 



For tbe Fanneri* CaMaet. 

Farmers^ Tods* 

To THE Editor, — ^It is a common saying, 
as old as one of the Grecian philosophers, 
that ^ time is money;" and old Hichard said 
that a ** penny saved is as good as two pence 
earned. Inasmuch as the income of the 
farmer under ordinary circumstances are 
slow, and are laboured for in the sweat of 
his fkce, before they come at all, it is all-im- 
portant that his outgoes should be few as 
possible. In order to reduce them within 
as narrow limits as practicable, he must 
make on his farm, and within himself as 
many of the articles he may need, as he 
can, without making them cost him more 
than their actual purchase would. A word 
to the wise, may be improved upon, and I 
venture, though perhaps rather deficient in 
tbe matter myself, having but little mechan- 
ical turn, to suggest to my fellow farmers, 
the importance of providing our sons and 
labourers with tools, and a convenient place 
for using them, so that simple articles ne- 
cessary in our business may be made, as 
well as repairs done at home, without the 



waste of time occasioned by taking them to^ 
or of mon^ in brinff in^ them firam the me- 
chanic We need hardly be reminded bow 
much may be done in this way in atonny 
weather by our b^s, when they ooald do 
but little else. But to carry out these 
views, a workshop as well as g^ood tools, 
should be provided. The necessity also of 
keeping these tools in their places, should 
not be Tost sight of, or habits of carelessness 
may grow up in youth that will be hardly 
overcome in manhood. To me the buildings 
on a &rm kept in good repair — ^the gates 
and doors, and latches, &c., all as they 
should be, ^ive a tidy feeling to an observer, 
and where boys are accustomed to the use cf 
tools, this is apt to be the case. 



Go forth into the Conntry* 

Goibith lAto tbe country, 
From a world of eare and gtOU ; ^ 

€o forth to tbe untainted air. 
And the ranflbiBe'i open amile; 

It ibaU dear thy clouded brow- 
It ataall loom the worldly coil 

That bindfl thy heart too cloeely up. 
Thou man of care and toil 1 

Go ibrth into the eonntry, 

Where gladsome ligbta and aomidf 
Make tbe heart*a pulees thrill and leap 

With freaher, quicker bounds. 
They ahall wake freeb lilb wltbtm 

^he mind*a enchanted bower ; 
€Kiv<andent of the midnight lamp, 

And try their magic power. 

Go f»rth into the country, 

With its aonga of happy Uida, 
Ite fortile vales, its grassy bills, 

Alive with flocks and berdSL 
Against the power of sadness 
• Is its magic all arrayed— 
Go forth and dream no idle dreams^ 

Obi visionary maidl 

Go forth into the country. 
Where tbe nuts* ricb clusters grow. 

Where the strawb'ry nestles *mtd the fime, 

' And the h<^y-berries glow. , 

EmIi season haih its treasures, 
like the air, all free and wiMv— 

Who would keep thee ftom the eonntiy. 
Thou happy, arUess child! 

Go forth into tfae country. 

It hath many a solemn grove. 
And many an altar on its hills. 

Sacred to peace and love. r 

And whUst with gratefol fervour 

Thine eyes its glories scan. 
Worship the God who made it aU, 

Oh holy Christian man I 
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TinUiki 

A FsnXD who feeto m lively intereit in die reeatel- 
tation of YirglnJa lands and tbe promotion of Virslnla 
interesU, liaa copied tbe iblloninf flrom tlie JhturUmn 
Fkrmer of laic moatli, and Ibrwarded it ibr Ineertion 
in tlie Cabinet.— Bd. 

Mb, Cdit(«, — ^I herewith give you some 
extracts from a letter I receiv^ from a friend 
of mine, who is now living in Surry county, 
Virginia. Yon are aware that much is eaid 
and a great deal written and published about 
the advantages of going to Virginia to buy 
land, and farm — feeling an interest in giving 
the experience of others well calculated to 
jud^e, for the benefit of your readers, I have 
oopied part of the letter in order that some 
might be benefited. The writer is a gen- 
tleman somewhat advanced in life, raised a 
&rmer, and always followed it; he had a 
|(ood training and good land to operate on, 
m a part of Chester county, Pa., that will 
compare with any other land in the State, 
at least in any other part of Chester county; 
added to this, he is an agricultural statistic, 
a plain blunt man, who writes what he 
thinks and sees, without fear of being called 
io question by any. I had written to him 
and stated several points that I wished in- 
formation on; his letter takes these sepa- 
rately, and answers them very satisfactorily. 

** Sept Ist, 1846 ; Never in my recollec- 
tion, have I enjoyed good uninterrupted 
health so long, as since I came here, and 
all the fiimily have been well except M., 
who has had something of her old eaasplaint 
— ^I believe Erysipelas. I see nothing here 
indicative of sicKness; if people anywhere 
would live as many do here, they would be 
sickly ; out late at night hunting, and going 
home drunk and reckless of every means 
to preserve health ; if not so^ why the un- 
due prooortion of sickness and death among 
the nmiesy which is about four to one; in 
■lOBt countries they are about equal. I do 
believe, all things considered, there cannot 
be a better place to live, or a more delightful 
climate ; I have felt fiir warmer weaither in 
Pennsylvania than here, and my Pbiladel- 

eiia newspaper says it has been wanner at 
ew York than here. We have as kind 
neighbours as ever honoured a neighbour- 
hood ; some of them have endeared them« 
selves to us, beyond what you could imagine. 
I speak advisealy when I say, a man can fix 
himself here better for $1000 than he can 
fi>r 910,000 in Pennsylvania. Two gentle- 
men, one from near Lancaster and one from 
Franklin county, were here to see the place, 
through a letter I wrote to the Rev. M. &-« 
they all like the place very much, and won- 
der why I should be tbe first discoverer; one 



of them was looking at a place of 600 acre% 
price 94000; he told me while looking at 
the land, that he could sell his place of 120 
acres, before he got home for $131 per acre» 
$15,720, and he was sure if he was a young 
man, in seven years he could make the place 
here as good as his own ; only look at that t 
he is a roan of intelligence, and owns one of 
the best fiurms in Lancaster county, and was 
attracted here by M. B. sending to him a 
paragraph of my letter. Why sir, there are 
inexhaustible marl beds here, that on ana* 
lyzation contain 97 per cent pure lime. Pe» 
qua lime, Chester county. Pa., contains 20 
per cent, magnesia, a very deleterious arti- 
cle in agriculture. I have seen the western 
part of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the 
eastern part of Ohio, and have read and 
heard much of other parts, and am free to 
say, there is none equal to this. One Penn« 
syivanian has already bought 1900 acrea 
here for $2,600, and is to move here in Oc- 
tober ; he is now on his way, and stopping 
in your city at present I have built myself 
a small house, cleared some of the land neai 
it, and planted some com, oats, vines, &c. ; 
much of it had a stump, or perhaps two» to 
every square yard, and it was almost impos- 
sible to scratch up the soil ; the soil ia fiur 
beyond anything I could expect, beans and 
field-peas excellent, pumpkins not good, po- 
tatoes tolerable, oats poor; you can hire a 
man, horse and cart, to haul for about thirty 
cents a day. Hay, there is none in Uie 
county; blades sell for seventy-five cents 
per hundred. In &ct there is no such place 
in the United States, where the Supreme 
Being has done so much and man so little. 
Slavery or something has paralized every 
nerve, and the choicest blessings are over- 
looked and unappreciated ; some have marl 
lying on the top of the ground, which is 
about equal to a heap of dung and one of 
lime, inexhaustible in their nature, and will 
not use it, because those who do ose it, 
make use of a great deal of dung; and say 
they, if marl is what it is said to be, why 
do they use dung. There are some great 
bargains in land offered here, such as would 
astonish the most sceptical ; the people here 
are aware of their deficiency m mrmiog, 
and are anxious for Northern men to settfo 
among them; continual applications aie 
made to me to sell land for them ; there ia 
an apple-still in blast now on about every 
other farm, most of them are without shel- 
ter; they set up attending to them all 
night; they are iifly years ^hind the age; 
in proof of this they count their money in 
shillings and pence, think there is no hospi* 
tality without spirits; big-hill their com, aa 
was done when I was a boy; they are igiio* 
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rant of any of the facilities of bettering the 
condition of mankind ; as their fathers did, 
00 do they." — American Farmer, 



For the Farmers* Cabinet. 
Profirression in Farmioff. 

To THE Editor, — ^We do not perhaps 
hear so much said now-a-days against book 
Jfarmine, as we did a few years ago. I am 
inclined to think, however, that we yet 
hardly appreciate to their full exteot, the 
labours of the enquirer into agricultural 
science. If we would save laoour — and 
who has more need to do that in his opera- 
tions than the fiirmer? — we must avail our- 
selves of all the light which the experience, 
and even the speculations of others, can 
throw upon the mean^ of accomplishing oar 
object There is so much good sense in the 
foflowing^remarks, which I find in the New 
York Journal of Commerce^ that I conclude 
the readers of the Cabinet may not altoge- 
ther escape profit by looking them over. It 
is therefore that I send them. O. 

** Farming, like all other things, and per- 
haps more than other things, is in a revolu- 
tion. We once knew as much about grow- 
ing corn, potatoes, and grass, as our farming 
nei£[hbours; but we have glanced at enougn 
of Die science in its modern improvements, 
to feel that all we knew is of^ very little 
worth, and that in attempting to write about 
fiirming now, we are more likely to get 
laugh^ at than admired. But no matter, 
farming has become a science! If a farmer 
wishes to grow wheat on his land, he sends 
wheat to a chemist to be analyzed, that he 
may find of what it is composed, or rather 
looks into some modem work on chemistry, 
and reads it there. He then sends a sample 
of earth from his lot to the chemist, to as- 
certain of what ingredients the soil is com- 
posed; and whatever of the component parts 
suited for wheat is not found in it, he pro- 
cures and spreads upon his land. A neld 
may have in abundance all the ingredients 
for the production of wheat but one, and yet 
not be able to produce wheat. By science, 
the Grahams have discovered the appalling 
fact, that batter and beef are in the grass 
and the fruits; that the cow is only the 
roanufiicturer; and that she, like the trans- 
mating priest, abjures butter and beef, and 
yet eats butter and beef all the while. The 
former who has no science, will perhaps, at 

great cost, add those ingredients of which 
lere are already enough; but that will not 
cause a crop to grow. This accounts for 
the foot which is often so surprising, that 



manure which has prodaced great crops on 
one soil, has no good efllect at ail on another. 
A scientific former knows little of poor land. 
All land is good to him, for it will produce 
well if only furnished with the proper in- 
gredients. So land that would only produce 
a very poor crop, has been made to produce 
a very larjge crop, by spreading upon it one 
or two deficient ingredients. These ingre- 
dients sre, some or them, to be fband in al- 
most all substances : lime of oyster shells^ 
ashes even of anthracite coal, charcoal dast^ 
fish, bones, &c. Everything is composed of 
ingredients which must be had for the repro- 
duction of itself and many other things. 
Fruit trees cease to bear often, because troy 
have exhausted the soil of one or two of the 
ingredients which compose their fruit Give 
them but these, and they will at once return 
to production. A pear tree may grow in a 
soil which has not all the qualities necessaiy 
to constitute pears, and it can no more make 
pears without the necessary ingredients;, 
than the Israelites could make bricks with- 
out straw. One crop exhausts one set of in- 
gredients, and another to some extent a diA 
forent set; and so formers learn the foot 
without knowing the cause perhaps, that 
the same crop should not be grown for suc- 
cessive years on the same land. Yet there 
is no difficulty in growing the same crop in- 
terminably, if only the exhausted ingredi- 
ents are supplied. 

** A great deal has been learned about the 
modb and time of cutting and curing hay 
and ffTtthi. Grase^ which while lying out to 
be thoroughly dried, perhaps may set re- 
peatedly wet, makes much better bay if^ 
with much less drying, it is preserved with 
a bushel of salt to a ton. Salt is often 
cheaper than hay, so that the former makes 
a profit by putting it in, while the labour of 
curing is much diminished, and the good 
qualities of the hav much increased. Wheat 
cut in the milk has been found to weigh 
more pounds to the bushel than when left to 
ripen to the usual time, and oats were still 
more increased in weight So formers have 
perhaps been suffering great loss for ages, 
by cutting their grain at too late a stage of 
its progress. 

**The application of science to agricultare 
has developed wonders in the capabilities of 
the ground, which have lain ftam the crea- 
tion unobserved. Men are astonished when 
they see what boundless blessings the Crea- 
tor has spread thick around, and how slow 
the race has been in observing them. They 
have spent century after century in shedding 
each other^s blood, in creating and spreading 
poisonous superstitions, and in every possible 
way destroying all that was good. i)e8pie- 
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JBg the blessiDgsof creatKNd and Providence, 
they have sought their happiness in the em- 
ployments of fiends; and if the malice of 
men could but have had its way, the race 
would long since have been extinct, and the 
earth would have rolled on to the end of her 
course, her treasures unexplored and useless. 
Science shows us that the capacities of the 
earth have hardly beffun to be developed, 
and the human fimiily nardlj^ begun to exist, 
either in numbers or individual enjoyment 
Evidently no sort of conception has been 
formed in the minds of more than a ver^ 
few, of the swarming millions which this 
earth is capable of sustaining in luxurious 
plenty. Land and labour have been brought 
80 ignorantly together, that nothing almost 
has been the prcSuct The meagre stinted 
crops which have so poorly repaid the la- 
boors of the &rmer, have exhibited the mea- 
sure of man*s ignorance rather than of 
earth's barrenness. We are opening now 
npcm an era, when every field will be a sci- 
entific laboratory, most interesting in its 
operations to every noble feeling. The 
change will operate to compensate the farm- 
en near the great markets, for the competi- 
tion they endure firom the cheapness of 
Western land. In proportion as the quan- 
titj^ of crops is increased, the value of prox- 
imity to market is increased. If the crop 
of wheat were doubled per acre, the expense 
of transportation per acre would be doubled, 
and this would go to enhance the value Oi 
land near to market, to the amount of<lfae 
capital upmi which this saving would pay 
the interest But when we come to fruits 
and Teffetables, which decay rapidly, or are 
injured by much travelling, or are of great 
bulk, compared with their value, then we 
have another element of value for land near 
to markets. 

*' We are indebted for the most of these 
suggestions to Mr. Pell, whose fruits, vege- 
tahlee and grains, attracted much attention 
at the late Fair, and now constitute a mu- 
seum at the store of Mr. J. R Murray, No. 
25 Old Slip. We do not however mean to 
make Mr. Pell responsible for any bluv^ws 
which we have committed, in repeating ^ora 
memory a little outline of the very interest- 
ing conversation of half an hour which we 
hwA with him. We do not suppose these 
things are as new or interesting to every 
body as they were to us; but they will per- 
haps set some of our readers upon a track 
that will bring them to more thorough and 
exact information.*' 



In London there are markets fbr the ex- 
clusive sale of poultry and game; in Dublin, 
there is one wholly devotea to that of eggs. 



For the Farmen* Cabinet. 
Fine Crops of Corn* 

Mb. EnrroR, — Haying a little leisure, I 
concluded to employ it in giving you an ac- 
count of the corn crop grown this season on 
the farm of tbe brothers Samuel J., £bene- 
zer J., and David D. Dickey. 

Field Na 1, containing eight acres and 
one hundred and forty-two perches, produced 
1037 bushels of corn, areragin? 116 buBhels 
and 21 quarts to the acre. Field No. 2, con- 
taining fourteen acres, three roods and thirty 
perches, produced 1145 bushels, averaging 
oyer 76 bushels to the acre. No. 3, contains 
sixteen acres and fifty-six perches, and pro- 
duced 1,110 bushels, averaging over 68 bush- 
els to the acre ; making in all 3,202 bushels 
of shelled com on forty acres and twenty* 
eight perches, averagmg 82 bushels to tbe 
acre. Lest some persons should think there 
was some guess work about measuring ei- 
ther the field or the com, it may be proper 
to state, that the person who surveyed the 
ground, has been qualified to the measure- 
ment of the same ; one person measured all 
the com on field No. 1, and has been quali- 
fied to the accuracy of his account : as also 
the persons who measured the corn on fields 
Nos. 2 and 3, are willing to be qualified to 
the accuracy of their accounts. 

I will now state the manner in which the 
com was planted, worked, and manured. 
Seven acres of field Na 1, had sixteen cart 
loads of manure to the acre, of rough ma- 
nure from the bam-yard spread on the sod, 
and ploughed in about seven inches deep, 
with the Prouty plough. I do consider it 
very important that the ploughing should be 
well done, that all the ground should be 
tumed up, and to a good depth, for any 
crop, but more particularly for com. The 
ground was then rolled with a heavy roller, 
and harrowed over once with a spike-tooth 
harrow; it th^ got two strokes with a large 
cultivator, about five feet wide, with nine 
teeth in it, similar to the teeth in the small 
cultivators. I value this implement very 
highly, and it is one I think no fkrmer should 
be without; it pulverizes the ground, and 
leaves it in a better state for planting than 
any other harrow that I have seen in use. 
I always harrow the ground well before 
planting corn, as it can be done more efieet- 
ually and at less expense than at any other 
lime. There were then spread on five acres. 
of the field 15 bushels of crashed bones to 
the acre, and 30 bushels of ashes on the bal- 
ance of the field, with the exception of 
about an eighth of an acre, that imd neither 
bonedust nor ashes. It might be well to 
state here, that judging firom that part of 
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the field that had neither boneduat nor ashes, 
there was no perceptible difierence in the 
com at any time in the season ; nor do I be- 
lieve that the crop was increased five bush- 
els to the acre, by either of the above men- 
tioned manures ; bat on the two acres that 
had no barn-yard manure, there was a shade 
of difierence, and the com was not quite so 
£^)od there, as upon the rest of the field. 
The roller was then put to work again, and 
followed with the corn-drill, which, by the 
way, is the manner we plant all our com, 
and I am satisfied that more corn can be 
raised planted in this way, than bv planting^ 
in hills. I was inducea to try Ibis way of 
planting com some eight or nine years ago, 
on account of having a field that was very 
hilly, and wishing to put it in corn, and being 
unable to work it more than one way, I con- 
cluded to drill it in by hand; but after plant- 
ing one or two rows,! found it rather a slow 
way of doing business. I set to work, and 
knocked together a kind of machine for 
dropping, which answered the purpose very 
well, the ground having been marked out 
with a plough previously. When we came 
to take off the crop in the fiill, I found that 
we had so much more corn than usual, from 
the same number of acres, that I concluded 
I would make a drill that would perform the 
whole operation of marking, dropping, and 
covering, which, from some little alteration 
made on it since, does its work about right; 
one man and a good horse will plant about 
eight acres a day with the drill. On field 
No. 1, the corn was planted in rows, three 
feet nine inches by six inches, and thinned 
out after it came up to about one foot After 
the com comes up, we go over it twice 
generally, with the large cultivator, taking 
out the middle and two front teeth, and in 
this way doing double duty ; and when the 
com gets larffe enough we pass through it 
twice with the small cultivator, never, in 
any case, allowing a plough to go in it after 
the ground is ploughed. Fields Nos. 2 and 
3, were drilled in, four feet by twelve or 
fourteen inches, and worked in the same 
way, with the exception, that no manure of 
any kind was put on either of them. 

E. J. DlCKST. 

Hopewell, Chester co., Fa., Dec 8tb, 1840. 

The above statement showing a yield of nearly 
3,300 bariiels on 40 acres, gives a very fttvonrable spe- 
tfflien of Chester connty com raising. It is a highly 
loteresting account, and should stimulate all of us 
who hold the plough to aim at similar results. We 
hope the leisure spoken of by our friend in his private 
note, will be fixind, and that his promised communica 
tion will be fortbcomiDg.->Eo. 



Am Iiftpoitaiit I>eoi8i<m» 

Wb make the following extract ftom the 
opinion of the Ron. EU%$ Lewi»^ given in a 
recent important case, brou^t l^fore the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in this County, (cf 
which be is the presiding Judge.) 

A man by the name of John Lntz, had 
leased lands of Henry Hildebeider. Aftw 
the expiration of the lease, a dispute aroae 
between them as to which was entitled to the 
straw of the " way-going crop." HildebeitJer 
insisted that the straw belonged to him, md 
that it should remain on the premises for the 
purpose of enriching the bild'-^hile the 
other as strenuously contended that half of it 
rightfully belonged to him, as well as the 
grain crop, and was about carryingthe graiD» 
in the shea^ fi^m the nremises. Kemuioe 
was made to this ; and tne result was a proee- 
cutk)n a^inat Luta for assault and battety. 
In giving the charge of the Coort, Jad^ 
Lewis maae the following reraario, — m 
which we are indebted to the Union 4* 7H» 
hune. 

" The moment the relation of landlord and 
tenant is created by the parties, the law en* 
ters into the contract and forms part and ptav 
eel of it, and the rights and duties of each are 
established by law, without any ezpressetini- 
lation in the contract. It requires no provisioii 
in the lease to bind the tenant to keep the pre* 
mises in repair, to prevent waste, and to farm 
the land in a hmhimdlike manner. These afe 
obligations implied by law, and growing oot 
of tne relationship of the parties. NoSimg 
short of an express contract can relieve the 
tenant from the p^ftHrmance of these, tiieiMh 
cessary duties of his tenure. The principleeof 
good husbandry require that the stiaw raised 
upon the premises should be leturaed to the 
land with the accumulations arisinff ftom the 
stock kept (HI the farm. This is the general 
custom of the State. It has existed from the 
earliest settlement of the country. No two 
intelligent farmers, acquainted with the busi- 
ness of agriculture will differ in opinion on 
the subject Any other course will impov- 
erish the land and thus operate injndicioosly 
to the tenant — to the landlord— and to the 
general interests of the community. It is no 
answer to say that lime, and other means of 
enriching the soU, may be procured. Thsee 
are well enough in aid or the natural soe- 
tenance ot the land, but they are not regaided 
as a 9ubslitule for it There may be eases 
where the owner may find it to his advantage 
to exchange straw for manure, or for^e 
means of purchasing it But these are ex- 
ceptions to the general course of husbandry. 
The interests of agriculture, ^e custom of 
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tfae state, the princmleeof good hosbaadiy, 
and, as I believe, tbe law of the otate is 
against the lemoval of the straw from the 
piemisea, anless the tenant has seeured this 
privilege hf the express provisions of his 
eentnct Entertaining this opinion, and be- 
lieving that the decision in Craig vs. Dale 
will not be a&ered to by the Supremecoart, I 
cannot advise that this defendant should be 
convicted of a crime, for no other offence 
than the moderate assertion of what nine- 
tenths of the farming community believe to 
be his right — a right sanctioned by custom — 
maintained by good husbandry — and which 
nothing hot ignorance or infidelity in the 
leaaat would induce him to dispute." Lan- 
imaier Cknmty Farmer. 

Extension of Knowledge* 



At his cipening lecture at Cby's Hospital, 
London, in 181^ William Allen made the 
fidlowing remarkis : 

**Tbe oircumstances in which wer are 
placed in the present state of our existence, 
prove it was the intention of the Supreme 
lleing that we should be actively employed ; 
every thing about us is in motion ; import- 
tant changes are constantly going on, and 
some of them, by their very nature, are cal- 
culated to stimulate mankind to exertion. 
This change is impressed upon our garments 
which are continually wearing out — upon 
the habitations which protect us from the 
weather, which are constantly requiring re- 
pair ; it is obvious on the very face of na- 
tare, and proclaimed in the succession of 
seasoBs; it seems to be a law of our being, 
that whatever is capable of fixing our at- 
tentioB to oseftil pursuits*— whatever stimu- 
lates to the exertion of intellect-^ whatever 
fives spring* and activity to the powers of 
the mind, most, if properly directed, con- 
duce to the happiness or man. Surrounded 
as we are by ihe comforts and conveniences 
of civilized life; bom in an a^e wherein the. 
Qssfiil arts are carried to a aieh degree of 
perfection, — ^it requires some abstraction of 
mnid, and a certam degree of reflection, to 
appreciate properly the advantages we en- 
joy. We are apt to consider the situations 
m which we find ourselves, as perfectly na- 
.tnral, and have but a faint idea of what we 
owe to the labours and exertions of those 
who have g^one before us; without their la- 
boar and snll, however, we might yet have 
been obliged to clothe ourselves in the skins 
of beasts, — to seek refuge from tbe vicissi- 
tudes of the weather in the caves of the 
earth, and feed upon any digestible sub- 
stance that might be thrown in our way. 
The influence of knowledge upon the hu- 



mim mind is prodigioas. A reference to the 
page of history will not only show the m- 
dual advttices which have been made from 
rode beginnings to the present improved 
state of society, but it will strongly incul- 
cate the important lesson, that the happiness 
of our species is intimately connected vrith 
the difl^ion of knowledge. Where do we 
behold cruelty in its most terrific form, buft 
in the uninstructed and neglected part of 
the community? by whom are our jails prin- 
cipally inhabited, but by tbe ignorant 1 — by 
I those to whom society has fiiiled in its duty. 
In tbe higher ranks of men, ignorance as- 
sumes not unfrequently the shape of bigotry, 
and manifests itself in deep-rooted prejudice: 
whenever you see a man more than ordina- 
rily censorious of others, indispoeed to make 
allowance for the circumstances in which 
they mav have been placed, positive and un- 
charitable in his opinions, whatever may be 
his rank in life, be assured that he is lament- 
ably ignorant. 

Knowledge, properly understood and ap- 
plied, sheds a benevolent influence over the 
mind of the possessor; and when we consi- 
der that it tends to increase our powers of 
usefulness, and thereby to add to our own 
happiness and that of others, we shall feel 
it almost a duty to make such an arrange- 
ment of our time, as to devote regularly a 
poortion of it to the improvement of our 
minds. 

X>i all the varied branches of knowledge, 
those relating to material objects are most 
important In Ibrmer ages the powers of 
the huraan mind were exhausted m useless 
metaphysical disquisitions concerning es- 
sence and substance, and ethereal forms, — 
things which it was impossible to compre- 
hend or apply to any good purpose. To 
our illustrious countrymen, however. Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, Boyle and Hook, we are in- 
debted fer a more rational system of philoso- 
phy; rejecting idle speculations, they direct- 
ed their attention to watch the processes of 
nature, and to attempt to discover some of 
the laws by which her operations are go- 
verned'; they built upon facts and experi- 
ments, and the progress since made in every 
department of science, has proved tj^ cor- 
rectness of their views. 

Few are suiBciently aware of the benefi- 
cial consequences likely to result from an 
endeavour to induce a habit of attention 
even to minute circumstances, and how 
much misery is produced iu the world by 
those unhappy prejudices, which owe their 
origin to a careless and superficial view of 
facta Men who have not been in the habit 
of thinking, and carefully investigating the 
grounds oi their opinions, are most of all 
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liable to be carried away by their passions. 
The influence of the habit which I now re- 
commend, on the comfort of society, is in- 
calculable; the pleasure arising from the 
cultivation of oar rational powers, would 
amply repay the eflforts necessary for the 
purpose: indeed, it is only by an accurate 
examination of things, and reflection upon 
them, that we learn the comparative value 
of the different objects presented to our no- 
tice, and give to every one that precise de- 
gree of attention to which it is, by its na- 
ture, entitled/' — lAfe of WiUiam AUetu 



MoBAL ErFBOTS OF LioHT. — Dark and 
sombre dwellings and streets are the well- 
known resort of the most depraved classes in 
all cities and towns. This may be said to be 
a universal law of our social economy, and 
hence it becomes a matter of some impor- 
tance to consider whether it would not be ad- 
visable, on moral grounds also^to attend with 
greater care to the construction SQd improv- 
ment of the residences of our labouring pop- 
ulation. Darkness produces carelessness and 
depression of mind, and of the whole nervous 
system, especially if it be conjoined with idle- 
ness, its almost necessary companion. A dark 
house is generally a dirty house ; and it is in 
dark corners that the poor accumulate filth, 
which Uiey are too idle to throw out of doors. 
If such dwellings were exposed to the light 
of day, a sense of shame would often induce 
a superior degree of cleanliness; and the 
cheerfulness of mind which a light house 
tends to foster would be productive of still 
greater advantages. Mr. Clay in his Report 
on Preston, has well said, that ^ something 
may be hoped for a people who can feel ' a 
joy in flowers;' " but the poor can seldom pos- 
ses even this small advantage in the misera- 
ble residences provided for thedi. — Liverpool 
HeaUh qf Toums* Advocate. 



CtTRRAKTs may be forced by placing them 
in any forcing department in the first or se- 
cond month. They will ripen in the last 
spring months. 



TUB FARMERS' CARIMfiT, 

AND 

JkHE'BBXOJLn BBaB-BOOK. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth Month, 1846. 

Ih a private letter firom T. Wm. Harrii, of Cam* 
bri4(e. Mast., dated the 19tli ult., after alluding to tlie 



▼erioui and extended eflbrts be hae made to perfieet Ibr 
a new edition, bit "Treatlie on Inieeta IiOoriona to 
Vegetation,*' he eaye, *' There are still aeverai iai 
which I am desiroue of obtaining; and among 
the wir^-worm and the beetle that produces it, both of 
which, according to the late W. Gaylord, Eaq., are 
foand in the Middle Sutee. It maj be, that tiwy are 
identical with a apeciee foand liere, and tliis it i« de- 
sirable to ascertain.'* 

We make this note in order to call attention to the 
matter, and to solicit those whose situation and pur- 
suits gire them the power, to lend their aid to this dis- 
tinguished nataralist, in bis highly interesting por- 
snit. 



FiTzaaaiiLD's newly invented Threshing Machine 
WHS mentioned in our last number, aa having been 
visited by the Editor. Since that time we have seen 
it in motion, and it certainly made a very favourable 
impression as to the eificiency of its operatioaa. It 
threshed with great rapidity, and did tlie work well. 
The grains were unbroken. A sheaf of wheat was 
thrown in the water and then passed onder the beat- 
ers. It was out in a twinkling, with perhaps every 
grain separated from the straw. 



Vy SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

"nie subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar fbr each insertion often lines 
or less; and so in proportion fbr each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 



SSBD 8T0RS, 

No« 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

The_ subscriber keeps constantly a supply of WMte 
and Red Clover, and other graas seeds; fkeah Pereaalal 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, conoiscief 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Poutoe Oata, North- 
ern and other seed-oorn. Also, in season, nruit aud 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds^nerally. Gua- 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. 

M. a POWELL. 

Philad., Feb., 1846. tf: 



AgiencT for the Purchase 4i Sale of 

IIPROTED BREEDS OF GATTLB k SHEEP. 

Ths subscriber takes this method of inibnning his 
Mends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addreaed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 
A^C. 150, 1646. 
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FOR SALE, 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM, 

Nearly a^oining the city of Annapolii, Maryland, 
contaioiDg 350 acres of land, naturally of good quality, 
and during the last four yean, I have had it highly 
improved with clover, plaster, ashes, lime, and other 
manores to the amount of upwards of fifteen hundred 
dollars. The fences and buildings are all in good re- 
pair, and divided into ten departments, including one 
peach orchard, containing upwards of 1500 trees, in 
fine health of three summers* growth, and an apple 
orchard in ftill bearing. About 150 acres of this land 
are covered with the best sort of building timber. 

I have a good wharf, where a large schooner can lie 
and receive or deliver produce. This fhrm is very 
Ideasantly situated, high and dry, and about rolling 
enough to cast off extra rain water,—aIso has good 
spring water in several of the fields. The buildings 
eonsist of a good dwelling, nearly new, two brick ser- 
vant houses, one house for the manager, two large to- 
bacco houses, 30 by 70 feet each, one is used for a barn ; 
ataUing, corn, milk, and hen houses. From the above 
dwelling I can go to the Annapolis market in about 
fifteen minutes, where we have a tolerably good mar- 
ket for hay, peaches, tweet potatoes, milk and butter. 
Of milk about fSOOO worth may be sold annually. 
Freight is cheap to Baltimore, which is an eicellent 
market, with which we have daily intercourse* both 
by steam and otherwise. Bat few farms have the same 
of^portunitiea of doing business to profit, being now in 
good order to make money, and only on account of ad 
vnnoed age, infirmities, and residing at a distance, am 
I induced to part with it. It will be sold cheap. Per- 
sons desiroua of seeing the place, will please call oin 

r, near Baltimore, Md., and I will go and show it. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Noiaeryman^ 



FOR SALE, 

AT D. O. FROUTT'S 

No. 194) Mirket Street, Philadelphia^ 

Com-Shellers in great variety, price fh)m $1 50 to 
fSO each; Hovey*s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Milht, for chafliag and 
■Greening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smuu Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing MacUnee, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached ; Spain*s 
Improved Barrel Chums, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &«.; Centre- 
l>raugbt. Self-sharpening, Right dt Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfoction in their operation. 

8^t9mJb€r 150— tC 



OOATS8' 8BSD STOBZ^ 

No, 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 

Of various qttaUtiei^from good common teed to tJke 
purest and finett that can he produced, 

Toamnni wrru a comklbtb absoatmsnt or 
GRASS ft OA&Bimr 8BBBS, 

Of the finest Quality and best Varietiea,— Bird 
Seeds, &c 

JOS. P. H. COATES. 

Aucssfor to Oeorgs M, CmUu. 

Sept. 15th, 1846. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

iVo.291 Market Street, North tide, between SeventX 
and Eighth Streete, Philaddphia. 

The subscriber has Just received from Worcester, M a^ 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Noorse and Ma- 
son's improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennetrs Cultivators and Stevens' Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement ; Grain 
Cradles, dec; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Sfaellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, ^e., to- 
fgether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBBR. 
Mayl»h,184S. lyr. 



Thk quantity of rain which fell in the 11th month, 

184$, was nearly eight inches. 7.97 in. 

Pemn, B09piUl, ISU mo. UL 



NEW 

HortienltnnI and AgricDltoral Ware-boniCy 

84 Chemtut Street bdow Third, South tide. 

The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 184S. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of fkrmers to hispuie stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. BUIST. 



OOAXi. 

Thk subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
careftiily prepared for fomily use, which he will for- 
nish at tks usual ca$k priees^ on application at the 
office of the Farmers' Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAB TATUM. 
PhUadt^kia, Tmth monU 15th, 1846. 
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Wb keep oa hand at tliii offiee« aod will Hipply oar 

friends with Airicoltural works generally. AmoDf 

whieb are 

TBS FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, mil- 

bound in leather; ^Price $) 50 

TOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. B. Skin- 
ner's very Tatoable Additions ; 9 00 

BRIDGBMAN^ GARDENER'S ASSISTANT :S 00 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 

THE FARMERS LAND MEASURER; 37| 

DANA*S MUCK MANUAL; SO 

Complete sets of the FARMERS* CABINET, 

half-boond, 10 vols. 8 50 

DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening , 3 50 

Downing'! Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 

MUNNER'S Every Man hii own Farrier, 50 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 1 25 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 

FARMERS' &; EMIGRANTS' HANDBOOK, 1 00 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 

STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31i 

BUIOTS' ROSE MANUAL, 75 

THOMAS* FRUIT CULTURIST, 50 

SKINNER'S CATTLE it SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 ' 

THE FARMERS MINE, 75 

HOARB ON THE VINE, OtH 

HAN NAM'S Economy of Waste Kaniires, 85 

LlBB[G*0 AGRICULTURAL CBBMIBTRY, 85 

*• ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 89 

» FAMILIAR LETTERS, 13| 

As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
oil tore. 

Sttbieriptions received fbr Colman's Agricultural 
Tour-^r single numbers lold. 

HJ- We are prepared to bind books to onkr. 



GUANO. 

INr EWi i-nvB tons first quality lehaboe Guano, in 
bags or barrels, tot sale in lou to suit purehasera, by 

B. Jb I. J. ALLEN it CO., 

No. 7 South Wharves, 8nd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 

October 15th, 1845. tC 



F9«4rett«* 



A vataable manare'-of the best qaattty, prepand 
in Philadelphia, for lale at the ofioe of the Fakk- 
■as* Cabinet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
(he manufkctory, near the Penitentiary on Coateaf 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, $1 7S 
per barrel, containing four bttibels each. Any num- 
ber of Jl>arrels leas than seven, $3 each, or thirty -flvs 
cents a bushel. Orders from a diataace, enclos- 
ing the caah, with coat of porterage, will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by carefUlty delivering the barrels on 
board of sach conveyance as may be designated. 
The results on corn and wheat have been generally 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in the 
interior, both of tbia State and of New Jersey, are 
invited to try it. We are now able to supply the de- 
mand for wheat 

JOSIAH TATUM. 
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Meaiarial flrom AsricaltiiriHl*. 

Wa flod itnAlloirInf In tbaTwclftli bmUIi nabir 
»r Ik* nrsm' £i>rwTi'*bicb MatM llwi ii I* In 
CoorBs of drealatlDB dinnili tha toanxrj. Our CHond 
SkJBiMriiitiiiBHillDlsir* no ■!«« anurBed 
iodeftlliaHa sICiita la Htra Itw Intenala af lb« 
ealtiml caamaaitj. And 11 ireia will |g Ik 
Bind, (bat when Iboaa InlcmU an aenad. all i 
partiks of iik beQCfll: far "perfect atrlcultuia 
tme fbundaljon of aJI lAda arA laduilTf." — Ed, 

Jir«fl»nrioI /rmH li« jlfrtotilftirMt* o/ fAe 
Vniled State* to thiir retftefive Slate 
LegiebUvrtM. 

TsB undenigDed, od bebalf of ihe aeri- 
enltural iotercat, to whicb the; belong, beg 
le(i7e to reqiteet your attentioD to what the; 
feel to be theii jtut, but too long Deflected 
clairn on the General GoTernmeat 

Not wiibing to deal in vague geoeralitiee, 
lite toeBiiBrs va tolicit, is that you would 
urge oar BepremntativeB «ih1 Senator* in 
CotwreM^lo uae their iDfluence to protmrt 

Cmb.—\ol. XI.— No. 8. 



apfropriatiiM from the frooeeda of the 
puUtfl Imia, or from the general treamre, 
far the u*e of each State, in proportion to 
ita reprett^alian in Omgreu, to be applied, 
in each Suae, expreulyto the alabliihmmt 
of a NoBNAi. ScRooi., for the inalruclion 
and preparation rf teachers in agricultUTtl 
ckemiatry, mineralegy, tegetabU and 
taai phytiology, cttru engineering, t 



auch arts and scieDcss, ii 
ilighteu pncttcal a^icultare, attd render 
Dre efficient and profllaUe the capital aod 
labour emploved in it Teachers thus pre> 
pared, weulo be ready to take charge of 
niiaor agricultural aohoola, in each couoly in 
ever; State of (.be Union; and thua would 
the fbuodation be laid ix apneadug tuMog 



the applieatiim of which, accord- 
ig to the opinion of the ableat writer* of 
the Bffe, " Agrieultura biubI hereafter depend 
tbr all material improvementa." 

In the name of justice to the landed inte- 
rest, and in anticipation of objecliona aa to 
teant tf mnou or power, the UDdmigned 
would refer to the very large eKpenditurea 
under all admin iatration^ not only foe the 
establish loent of naval and military aeade- 
imiea end schools, and the publication of tnr- 
veys,*maps, and joumala, without number, 
of Diililary officers, explorinj; sea and land, 
:but to the boundless acquieitioD of fitreign- 
jteiritory, by acta of Cosgreaa. We loay 
also refer to larfe and repeated approftria' 
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tioofl, not merely for the eetablishment of 
Observatories, and luies of Telegraph, un- 
der the control of the General Government, 
bat to an object strictly analogous to the 
one we seek, to wit, the annual AgricvUu^ 
rdl Reports from the Patent' Office. 

All these appropriations of the public mo- 
ney — chiefly, it is true, as connected with 
the military operations of the Government — 
have been avowedly for the purpose of col- 
lecting and distributing warlike or other in- 
formation. 

These facts and considerations induce vour 
memorialists to hope that Congress will not 
now refuse to the people a portion of their 
own monev, for the purpose of providing 
within each State, conformably with its own 
policy, institutions and courses of industry, 
schools for the instruction, also, of the rteing 
generiUion of planters and farmers in the 
principles of that great pursuit which has 
oeen well pronounced ^ the nursing mother 
of all the arts^^ — a pursuit upon which Con- 
ffressional Reports, useful though they be in 
Uieir way, can yet throw but the partial 
light of foots and statements promiscuously 
gathered up, not always well digested, and, 
afler all, distributed or not, acconling to the 
individual pleasure and discretion of mem- 
bers of Congress. 

For the warlike machinery and purposes 
of this Republican Government, embracing 
the objects above referred to, several hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been expended 
since our last war with a trans-Atlantic 
power; and this enormous expenditure has 
really been collected, in very targe propor- 
tion, from the landed interest, since it is 
that class which has chiefly consumed the 
imports on which the revenue has been 
levied. 

Your memorialists are far from repining 
at the liberal pay, life commissions, certain 
promotion, pensions, residences, hospitals, 
schools and academies built, providea, and 
kept up, at the public expense, for the two 
military branches of the Government ; but 
they humbly think that the time has arrived 
when the people, the yeomanry of the coun- 
try — those by whose toil its solid wealth is 
dug out of tho ground — may inquire why, 
m what view of the ^ general weifore," it is 
that since any amount can be found to pro- 
mote advancement in the science, and suc- 
cessful practice in the art of war, nothing 
can be granted for the better instruction of 
the rising generation of freemen in the sci- 
ence ana practice of that great peacefof pur- 
suit whicti employs, fe^s, and pays all 
others? 

Under the most despotic monarchies, men 
of genias who have conferred signal benefits 



on the industrial pursuits of the people, by 
scientific discoveries and useful inventioiu, 
have been lavishly rewarded, and raised to 
the highest honours. Mechanics, chemists, 
astronomers, great naturalists, and learned 
and enterprising men in every walk of civil 
life, have been there endowed with titles 
and fortune. If, under such Governments^ 
stars and garters, and badges of power and 
respect, have stimulated to heroic deeds in 
fields of battle, so have they been held np 
as certain prizes to intellectual excellence, 
and great accomplishments in the arts and 
employmentsof peaceful industry. If schools 
have tnere been maintained for training youth 
in the art of war, so have they been main- 
tained for teaching the application of tho 
arts and sciences to all the industrial par- 
suits of life. 

As republican freeholders, then, we would 
respectfully inc^uire whether it be becoming 
or politic for this nation, whose Government 
rests for security on the popular intelligenoe, 
to imitate European Governments (my in 
the fiivour and patronage they confer, with 
self-preservinff mstinct, on that execative 
department of their power upon which thet/ 
lean to protect their existence against the 
progress of free principles, and the force of 
pumic opinion seeking to carry them outt 

It would indeed be passing strange, as it 
seems to your memorialists, that in a Go- 
vernment called free, deriving so chiefly all 
its resources from the agricultural interest, 
its Dowers should be so organilsed as to pre- 
cluae the application of any portion of the 
public treasure to confessedly, and by far, 
the greatest of all public concerns! We 
would respectfully forbear from remarkiug, 
as it would seem to deserve, on that mon- 
strous perversion and abuse of sovereign 
authority, in a Government called repobli- 
can, which should reserve all life tenures^ 
and all pensions, and all enlightenment, for 
the military, while it renounces the glorious 
fiicolty of aiding and rewarding the labours 
of intellect in the humbler, but so much more 
usefol paths of peaceful, laborious and pro- 
ductive industry ! 

In behalf, then, not so much of themselves, 
as of the rising generation of agriculturists, 
on whom our country and its liberties must 
mainly depend under all vicissitudes, we 
call upon you, lo whom we have consigned 
for the time the sovereign authority of the 
State, to demand from the General Govern- 
ment that something be now, at last, done to 
foster Agriculture, by diffusing that know- 
ledge which is power, no lees m the field of 
labour than of blood. They believe tbeV 
have a right to expect for this great national 
purposei so identical with the general wel- 
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fare, appropriations bearing some proportion 
to the amount which the products of agri- 
culture bear to the aggregate wealth of the 
nation, and to the degree of dependence of 
the Gfovemment itself, and all classes under 
it, on that class for employment, protection, 
safety, and support 



Aoeomit of aa Experiawiit in Deep 
Plongiuiig. 

The experiment was made upon a small 
field, which is sixty-five feet above the level 
of the sea. The soil is sandy^ resting upon 
a subsoil uf sand and ^vel of great depth, 
and so tborouffhiy drained by the declivity 
of the surrounding lands, the want of moists 
ure is its natural efibct There is but little 
difierence between the soil and the stratum 
on which It rests beyond what culture and 
manure have made; but, fit)m sinking of 
gravel, treading of horses, and pressure of 
the plough, year after year, ana age after 
age, the subsoil had become crust^, hard, 
and beaten, as a road. In short, from shal- 
low ploughing, there was but little of culti- 
Tatea earth ; and, as on all such soils in dry 
eeaaons, the crop was scorched and scanty. 
With a view to render this field fruitful m 
any season, it was subsoiled with the Dean- 
ston plough, eighteen inches deep, and sown 
with wheat for crop in 1837. The great 
vigor and luxuriance of the crop attracted 
general notice; and it must have yielded an 
eztrawdinary increase, if it had not been 
lodged by wind and rain shortly after the 
ear appeared. Therefore it gave only thirty- 
eight bushels of grain to the acre, but three 
tons of straw, which proved its great strength. 
To this crop, one of potatoes and two of 
wheat succeeded; but it is the culture of 
this field for crop in 1841, and the result, 
which chiefly constitute this report 

It was all equallv dressed with sea ware ; 
and four acres of the same quality and de- 
scription were measured and staked off 
Two of these acres were ploughed twelve 
inches deep, with two horses, and two of 
them eighteen inches deep, witii four horses. 
These two portions in all other respects, 
were cultivated and managed exactly alike. 
They were planted with potatoes of the 
Don species in the last week of April, eight 
inches deep, twelve inches asunder, and in 
drills thirty inches wide, running at right- 
angles to the furrows of the experimental 
ploughing. The potatoes were planted deeper 
than usual, therefore the shoots were lonjg;er 
in coming through the ground; but when 
they did appear, it was with mat strength 
and regularity. They expanded their broad 



deep-green leaves, and grew vigorously in 
the dry sandy soil, in a very Bevere and long 
continued drought. It was soon evident 
that the deepest ploughed portion had the 
advantage. The stems and branches of its 
plants were stronger, and they first covered 
the ffround. 

The potatoes were lifted in the last week 
of October, when it was found that the land 
ploughed twelve inches deep produced fifty- 
seven bolls per acre, and tlie land ploughed 
eighteen inches deep produced sixty-nine 
bdls per acre, being a difierence of twelve 
bolls per imperial acre, of four cwt to the 
boll. 

The potatoes from the deep tillage were 
larger, more of one size, baa fewer small 
ones, and not so many of a green colour as 
those from the other division. 

'f he quantity on the deep tillage is eighty- 
seven bolls per Scots acre, which is a good 
crop for any year; and it will readily be 
granted that it is fkr above the average of 
the district this year, many fields not pro- 
ducing half a crop. But though this is a 
greater crop fi>r the season, it must have 
been still greater if the field had been less 
exposed, as it has no shelter; and three days 
of very violent wind in the first week of 
August broke down the plants, which, fhim 
their great luxuriance, were then very ten- 
der, and checked their growth. 

The practical conclusions to be drawn 
from this experiment are — 

First, that deep ploughing increases the 
produce. 

Next, that, as both portions of the land 
used in the experiment were opened up 
eighteen inches deep bv the subsoil plougn 
for crop in 1897, the full benefit of that ope- 
ration IS not obtained till the earth so loosen- 
ed is again ploughed up. And the reason is 
evident ; for it is then only that the soil is 
deepened, by an addition fVom the subsoil 
with which it is intermixed, and rendered 
more fruitful. 

Lastly: if deep ploughing increases the 
produce, it increases also the supply of ve- 
getable roanuro; and a greater portion of 
manure, added to improved culture, must 
produce a progressive increase of fertility 
and of produce. 

Chili>rsm. — Speak to a child — an v child-* 
in a calm, positive, clear voice, and he will 
be sure to obey you, if you speak once, and 
only once. — Mrs, Sigoumey. 

Thb Eureka says that the oldest evidence 
of the application of steam as a power in 
England, is a patent granted to Thomas 
Savery in July, 1098. 
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Cultivation of the Peach. — The PcUitoe Failure^ ^c. Vol. XI. 



For tba Fttnnen* Cabinet. 
CvIUvalioa of the Peach. 

Probably it is not sayinfi^ too much to 
assert that the peach flourishes as ivell, if 
not better, in this eoontiy, than in anjr other 
part of the world. And yet the tree is sub- 
ject to diseases and the ravages of insects, 
which shorten its life. The peach worm 

generally attacks the tree near the roots, the 
rst or second vear after being taken from 
the nurserj^. The usual method of managing 
is to exam me the trees and cut out the worms 
with a sharp knife; but this is a tedious pro- 
cess, particularly ft>r those who cultivate 
lar^e orchards of one hundred acres or more. 

A better method of managing is to pre- 
vent the worm from ever gettinfi^ at the 
treea This is easily accomplished by put- 
ting around each tree, when the orchard is 
planted out, three quarts of fine charcoal 
dust, and the same quantity of slaked lime. 
Mix the two articles togetner, and place m 
contact with the tree in the form of an ant- 
hill. Where wood ashes are more easily 
obtained, four quarts placed around the tree 
in the same manner will answer the purpose. 
Four quarts of poudrette will also answer a 
like good purpose. 

Peach trees are sometimes attacked with 
a disease called the yellowa Our opinion 
is, that if trees are propagated from healthv 
stocks — if kept firee from worms, and in all 
other respects properly cultivated, they will 
escape the yellowa 

If; however, any trees are attacked, the 
odIv method of arresting the disease in the 
orchard, is to dig up by the roots all diseased 
trees, and bum them at once. One of the 

Seatest faults in the geneml cultivation of 
e peach, is that most flrowers permit the 
trees to exhaust themselves, by Jetting all 
the fruit remain on the trees when one-half, 
and sometimes two-thirds of the crop should 
be picked, or shaken, or raked ofi^ when the 
frait is about one-quarter grown. The re- 
maining fruit wiU grow to a larger size — 
ripen Mtter, and command more money in 
market, than when the whole crop is suffer- 
ed to remain on the treea 

An orchard treated as above, will produce 
flood crops ibr twenty years, instead of only 
rour to seven Tears, which is the longest pe- 
riod trees will contkrae in bearing with or- 
dinary culture. 

Some of the old varieties of the peach 
appear to be running out — this, without a 
doubt, is owing in many cases to propagate 
ing from old and unhealthy treea Fortu- 
nately for the lovers of this delicious fruit, 
.many new varieties have been brought out. 



which for size, beauty, flavour and produc- 
tiveness, surpass the b^ of the old varietiesi 

The Milk, of Maryland, is a lar^r and 
finer fruit than the old Morris White — ^the 
flesh of the former is white to the stone. 
Crawford's Early Malacaton, ripe last of 
August; Crawford's Late Matacaton, ripe 
last of September; John's Malaeaton, ripe 
middle of September; Huston's Malaeaten^ 
ripe last of September, are all superb fruits 
that cannot be excelled. Scott's NenpareO, 
is a similar fruit to the four MalacaUMi's 
last mentioned, and is a September variety. 
Temple'e Late Free, ripe the middle of Oo 
tober, is the finest late variety within our 
knowledge. Qeorge the Fourth, and Lm 
Orange, are also valuable new varietiesL 
Red Rarerijfe, Yellow Rareripe^ WariFe 
Late Free, Smcck^e LaU Free, PooTe Lata 
Free, Early York^ TnMs Early Red and 
Early Ann, are among the best old varie- 
tiea The above named are all freestones. 
The following are clingstones, and valuable 
for ripening late in the season. Lemon CUng^ 
Oldmixon Cling, Late Heath Cling, Rod' 
num^e CHng, Tippecanoef and Algiera 
Winter. 

We state for the information of new be- 
ginners, that our old and experienced peach 
growers always plant out trees in the apr'mg 
— in no case will they plant in the fiill — ex- 
perience has taught them that trees planted 
m the fall, do not come into bearing so soon 
by two or three years^ as those planted ia 
the spring, and the trees never do as well. 

R 6. Boewam 
Nur mru man and Fniit Orawer, 
No. 330 Pine street, Pbiladeliiliia. 



The Potatoe FaUiiTe— No»4iabUitr •f a 
Teaant to pay Rent. 

An important case^Macdonald v. Wilkie 
— came before the Justice of Peace Court at 
Dundee, on Monday week, which excite 
considerable interest, upwards of fifty others 
bein^ dbntingent on the decision to be given 
in this one. The principal facts involved in 
the case are as follows : — Mr. Macdonald is 
the principal tenant of the Forthill of Bal* 
gillo; and he, as well as many other &rm- 
ers throughout a great portion of For&r- 
shire — and who joined issue in the trial — 
has been in the practice of sub-letting de- 
tached portions of^ his farm to parties resid- 
ing in the neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
growing potatoea It seemed that the pur» 
ser ploughed the ground and supplied the 
manure, and that the sub-tenants afibrded 
the seed, and attended to the cleaning and 
culture aflerwarda In consequence of the 
failure of the crop, the sub-tenants this year 
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refbsed to pay the stipulated rent, which, of 
coarse, is much higher than the rent paid 
by the purser to his landlord. In this n)rm 
the case came before David Milne, Alexan- 
der Balfour, and William Thorns, EBqr&, the 
oresiding Justices, at the instance of Mr. 
Macdonald, for the purpose of fully trying 
the question. On the part of the defenders, 
reference was made to the law on the point 
as laid down by Erskine, by which it ap- 
pears ** that, though the tenant should have 
got possession, and sown his arable. grounds, 
Uie landlord cannot, by the Roman law, claim 
any part of the rent, if inundation, the ca^ 
lamity of war, the corruption of the air, or 
the inclemency of the weather by earth- 
quakes, lightning, die., had brought upon 
the crop damage pliuquam toleraSUet^ and 
that though it is not ezactljr defined 
"what degree of sterility or vastatiotf majkes 
a loss that cannot be borne,*' it is said to be 
the oommon opinien U^at ^ the tenant is lia- 
ble fer the rent, if the produce of the crop 
exceed the expense of the seed and the til- 
lage." To oarry out this point, therefore, 
the defenders led evidence to j^rove the al- 
most total fiiilure of the crop m qoestion; 
and the Justices^ with reference to the fore- 
going authority, assoilzied all the defenders, 
with one exception, in which case it appears 
that the crop had been taken up earlv, and| 
while in good condition — the defender in 
this instance pressing his willingness to pay. 
— KeUo Chronicle. 



For the Parmen* Cabinet. 
Bocks County Agricvltnral Exhibition. 

A conmnnoATioR appeared in the fourth 
Na of the Calnnet, page 120, over the sig- 
nature of J. P., in rdation to the Bucks 
County Agricultural Exhibition, which may 
require a passing notice. 

Although the writer appears to have been 
weU plcMsd with viewmg the '* excellent 
stock, and ^ood show of produce and vege- 
tables" exhibited at Newtown, yet he was 
not so well {^eased with the feet, that the 
plough for which the diploma was awarded, 
was a Bucks County plough, and he attempts 
to east odium upon the Society through thw 
committee, l^ asserting that the eommittee 
on implementB awarded their diploma ** be- 
fore triaL'* Now I have the best evidence- 
that of the committee themselves — all of 
whom were of **the old Bucks County class 
of hasbandmen," finr saying that the ploughs 
Were stopped at their request, before the 
fiirrowB were cleared up, that they might 
view the ground before the spectators ran 
over it, and that they were unanimously of 
the opinion that the diploma plough was the 



b«Bt plough, and that the decision was made 
with special reference to the work done. 

^ Notwithstanding Prouty's plough is so 
highlv recommenoed for turning under the 
stubble, yet much anxiety was manifested 
to attach a chain to it, and complaint was 
made of the decision of the committee on 
ploughing, that it should work without one, 
as the oSiers did. This certainly furnished 
evidence of the eiistence of doubts whether 
that plough .could successfully compete in 
this respect It mieht here be added, that 
for turning under a heavy coat of vegetable 
matter without choaking, the diploma plough 
stands unrivalled by the Pnutv plough, the 
peculiar construction of its side cutter giv- 
ing it advantages in this respect which uiat 
plough does not possess. 

J. P. remarks that the committee " might 
have added the Prouty plough, after carry- 
inff a furrow two and a half inches deeper 
and two inches wider, finished her task, 
leaving the Wiggins plough five furrows to 
turn, but it appears they were men who 
did not choose to make such an assertion. The 
space ploughed has been measured and the 
furrows counted. The Prouty plough plougl^ 
ed 22 feet 6 inches, turning down the soq at 

22 fiirrows ; the Wiggins plough ploughed 

23 feet 6 inches, turning down tbe sm at 

24 furrows, making a difiference of abont 
one-half inch, inst^ of two inches, in the 
width of furrow. For this feet I refer to 
Edward Leedom, who owns the soil plough^ 
ed, and assisted in measuring it The depth 
ploughed cannot now be accurately me^ 
sured, but I have conversed with many^ind^ 
viduals upon the subject, some of whom paid 
particular attention to it at the time, and 
none of them believe that the Prouty plough 
ploughed more than one inch deeper, and 
sosfte of them not near that much. The 
time of ploughing depends veiy much upon 
the vpeed or the team, and the committee 
did not limit the ploughmen as to time. 

That the Wiggins diphmu plough is not 
entirely destitute of merit, appears nom the 
fact, that the second premium was awarded 
to it at the exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, where Prouty had 
three ploughs entered; and I believe the 
pbugh and those who entered it, were en> 
tirely unknown before the exhibition to evert 
member of that committee; therefore I think 
the premium in this case was not awarded 
<* before trial." 

In conclusion, if the Prouty and Mean 
plough ** performed the best work that J. P. 
iuui witnessed the present season," and **il 
called forth the admiration of the congr^ 
gated mass of spectators^ without a diasanl* 
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iDg voice," why he sfaoald have retained 
with his pIoQgM again to Newtown, com- 
plaining that be was not satisfied, hot wished 
them tried again, I cannot conjecture. I be- 
lieve there are still diawnting voices after 
his second trial. As a member of the 
Bucks County Agricultural Society, I ex- 
tend to J. P. a cordial invitation to meet 
with us again at Newtown at our next ex- 
hibition, lioping that the committee on 
ploughing will correct the error into which 
they fell, that of not arranging the list of 
ploughs in their report accming to the or 
der m which they ploughed in the field. 
A wcKB CovnT Fabmes. 

Twelflh mo. 17th, 1840. 



lay in his integrity, which in one shape or 
another generally met with its reward in 
the world, and could not &il of giving the 
hiffbest pleasure, by consciousness of virtue, 
which every man feels that is so happy as 
to possess it** — Journal of Commerce, 



Good Domestics* 

Ws have observed that persons much ad- 
dicted to complaining of servants, and to 
dismissing them for real or imaginary of- 
fences, sddom. find their own condition im- 
proved by the'change. On the part of em- 
ployers, the habit of iault-finding too often 
but aggravates the evils of neglect and diso- 
bedience on the part of domestics, and those 
will seldom be pleased, who show no dispo- 
sition to be pleased. It is human nature to 
be seldom amiable when unhappy. There 
are but few ungenerous, obdurate persons, 
who will not be more moved and swayed by 
a pleasant smile and ten words of kindness 
and encouragement, than by long lectures 
on the duty of servants, or whole volleys of 
censure. It is ever bad policy, as it is un- 
iost, to have a quick eye to faults and to be 
blind to cood actions. And in families as in 
States, those govern best who govern little, 
and rather by invisible influences and the 
contrivances and circumlocutions of discre- 
ti<Mi and charity, than by unmasked autho- 
rity and force. In fine, m the domestic cir- 
cle affection must be law, and domestics 
must come within the circle of a deep and 
generous regard. Who can estimate the 
value of a long tried and faithful servant? 
Nearly a century ago Lady Montague wrote : 

** I would not every day tell my footman, 
if I kept any, that his whole fraternity were 
a pack of scoundrels, that lying and stealing 
were inseparable qualities fVom their cloth, 
that I should think myself very happy in 
them if they confine themselves to innocent 
lies, and would only steal candles' ends; on 
the contrary, I would say in their presence 
that birth and money were accidents of for- 
tune, that no man was to be seriously de- 
spised for wanting them; that an honest and 
fkithfiil servant was a character of more 
value than an insolent and corrupt lord ; that 
the real distinction between man and man 



Fw the Fanben* Cabinet. 
Large Farm in Haryland. 

To TBB ESniToa,— The intelligent and 
wealthy citiaens of our country have it in 
their power to do much good, particularly 
those who have travelled in Elurope, and 
have closely observed the manners and ha- 
bits of the people, and their mode of living 
and conducting business, wheth«* in agri- 
culture, commerce, or manufitctures. When 
such individuals, after having availed them- 
selves of the advantages of their positioii, 
fix their minds on the accomplishment of 
any great object for the benefit of others^ 
their good judgment, perseverance, and am- 
ple means, will generally bear them out in 
such an undertakmg. 

The truth of the above remarks were veri- 
fied, when on a visit a few weeks since, in 
company with a firiend, to the extensive and 
highly cultivated farm of George Patterson, 
Bm)., near Sykesville, Carroll county, Md. 
We were indeed astonished at the magni- 
tude of his c^rations, and the apparent evi- 
dences of his success. The improvements 
made on his farm of near 1800 acres,— 1900 
of which are under cultivation — in the space 
of a few years, are truly wonderful. He 
informed us that it was destitute of grass of 
any description^ and some parts covered with 
moss, at tiie time he commenced ferming. 
It is now producing heavy crops of wheat, 
com, oats, hay, &c., &c. Many of the fiekto 
are laid down permanently in grass for graz- 
ing purposes, and have the appearance of the 
fine lands in parts of Chester county, Pa. 
This wonderful change in the fertility of the 
soil, has been brouflht about principally by 
the use of lime. The practice of Mr. Pat- 
terson, as he inforowd us, was to spread on 
the surface about 100 bushels per acre, which 
after lying from three to five years, was 
ploughed under, and the ground planted 
with com, and after undergoing a course of 
farming, is sowed liberally with grass seeds. 

Many of his fields have had a second 
dressing of lime, equal tO| or greater than 
the first, making upwards of 200 bushels of 
lime to the acre. On such, the natural 
grasses are forming a good sward of the best 
quality of grass for grazing. 

The farm is undulating and well watered. 
The low grounds are neatly and perfectly 
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Qnderdmined. Handsome belts of woodland 
are left in difierent places for protection from 
atormsy as aleo hr ornament, forming a pic- 
tnreeqae and beautiHil sught Mr. Patterson 
informed ns that he had applied nearly one 
hundred and eighty thouiBand bushels of 
lime; and with the large stock that he is 
now enabled to keep, he makes in addition, 
a ^eat Quantity of manure, which he uses 
prmcipally in top-dressing, eonsiderin? that 
the best mode of applying it His fields are 
neeesBsrily large, but well fenced. On the 
farm are upwards of 18,000 pannels of post- 
and-rail f^nce, all appearing in ffood condi- 
tion. In addition to the main mrm build- 
ings, there are a number of hay-houses on 
di^rent parts of the estate, for greater con- 
venience of storing hay, dl&c., and for feeding. 

The principal roads over the &rm are 
tumpiked, for the tmrnoee of enabling the 
teams to do more baoltng during the wet 
season. Gates neatly hung, are need in 
place of bars, afSnrding a great coDvenience 
aad saving of time. 

The regular stock of cattle kept on the 
fknn are of the pure Devon blood, chiefly 
descended firom bis own importations, and 
obtained from that celebrated ftrmer and 
breeder, Mr. Bloomfield, cMf Norfolk, Eng- 
land. A more magnificent herd could net 
perhaps be found in any country at this time. 
I believe they number about oO head. We 
examined a young bull of beautiful form, 
poasesBing all the fine pointi of hia race — he 
liad just arrived from England. Mr. Pat- 
terson informed us that it was his practice 
to import a younff bull about eveiy three 
years, in order to keep up a steady improve- 
ment in his herd, thereby evincing much 
skill as a breeder, and great liberality and 
spirit as a citizen. 

In addition to the above, a large number 
of cattle are purchased annually and fattened 
for the markets. We were shown several 
large flocks of fine sheep of mixed blood, 
and also some superior Southdowns. Also 
a large number of swine of the Berkshire 
breed, which were prcdforred to any other 
kind, on account of the superiori^ of their 
neat for the table. 

We saw on the farm in diflbrent lots, a 
number of fine blooded brood mares and 
tbeir colta, and some crosses with a fine 
Northern bred horae, producing highly valu- 
able and splendid road horses. 

The skilful management displayed by 
the spirited owner of this noble estate, was 
highly grati^ng, and caused my friend and 
myself to wish that hundreds more of our 
countrymen possesbiog talents and fortune, 
were engaged in the same honourable and 
naefol pursuit 



Afler having spent some hours with Mr. 
Patterson in riding over the estate, and paiw 
taking of his kind hospitality, we left to 
meet the cars fi>r Baltimore, highly gratified 
with our visit A. C 

Pbttad«lpbi«, Dee. SSnd, IBM. 



Milk for the People. 

TnBB exist on Long Island, near Brook- 
lyn, several ffiuiiitt/iicfortesof milk — the pro- 
cess of which should be known. One of 
these dairies covers a space of 600 feet front 
by 800 deep, carefoUy fenced in, so as to be 
as private as possible— the business of the 
people being to drink the milk, not to know 
how it is made — ^in which enclosure 400 
cows are kept the whole year round. These 
cows are fed on the refuse slop of the whis- 
key distilleries, and it is given to them warm. 
Each barrel costs six cents, but being adul* 
terated with water and cheap feed, brings 
the price still less. Such is Uie fondness of 
the cows for this vile compound, that after 
having fed upon it for a week or more, their 
appetites become so depraved that they wfll 
take no other food. The result vs their milk- 
producing organs are stimulated to a won- 
derful degree; they yield enormously, but 
soon become diseased ; their gums ulcerate, 
their teeth drop out, and their breath be- 
comes fotid. Though thus diseased, they 
do not fall away in flesh, hot on the contrary 
puff up and bloat to an appearance of great 
fiitness; their joints beoosne stifl^ so that 
they cannot lie down, and rarely or never 
come out alive. Bad as this is, the milk is 
afterward mixed with molaaBCs, water and 
whiting, and then sold to tiie people-of New 
York for pure milk 1 Any one may observe 
the thirty-six vans that carry it around every 
morning. It is of course very injurious to 
children, who use it in much greater quaop 
ties than adults. Some idea may be formed 
of the profit made by computing one barrel 
of slop to a cow, costing sixpence, and the 
milk produced being eighty cents! — ^eis 
Yorit Pmper. 



EooMOHv IN CooKiNo Cbanbkrriss. — ^To 

each quart of berries, very shortly afler the 
cooking of them is commenced, add a tea- 
spoonful of sa] sratus. This will so peu- 
tralize the acid which they contain, as to 
oiake it necessary to use only ooe-fourth 
part as mjuch sugar as would have been re- 
quisite, had they been cooked without using 
sal eratus. 



Lahds should be well drained before they 
are manured. 
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Twm Downing *■ HorticttltwM. 

To RenoTate an c^OatcasL" 

It it very rarely that experimeiitB are no- 
parly made or accurately reported. The 
following one, on a sabject hi^y intereBt- 
ing to every cultivator of the Pear tree on 
the sea-board, appeara to us highly satisfac- 
tory in both respects. 

Snch of oar readers as are fitmiliar with 
the Appendix to our work on Fruits, are 
well aware that we do not believe in the 
JHitural *' running outf' of varietiea In 
other words, we are confident that wherever 
a variety, once productive and excellent 
in a certain soil, fails, it is fbr the want of 
certain conditions neceasarv to its success. 
Either it has exhausted the soil of those 
eoostitaents necessary to health and pro- 
4wstiveBeflB; or if the tree is a youag one, 
and immediatdy shows signs of decay, it is 
eridnnt that it has been propagaled mm an 
unhealthy and diseased stock. 

The hiats we gave our correspondent be- 
low, were based on some chemical notions, 
which were only vague theory then, but 
which subsequent mervations have given 
OS greater confidence in. The renovating 
sob^anoes that we recommended in this 
oase^ were intended to be adapted to the 
peculiarities of the soil of J. R W.; but all 
the alteration which we are able, even now, 
to suggest for other sites, woohi be to sub- 
Blitate air-skked Ume fi» dkarooai, in bear 
tier smla, that are natoially deficient in tiie 
ftrmer substance. 

The salts of iron, and eepeeially nUphate 
ef tnm, have a specific action npoti the dis> 
esse which attacks, in nnfiivourablo soil or 
dioMto, the epidermis of the pear and other 
ptaats, both on the leaf and fhiit Obser- 
vations of the oceasional results of Uackp 
SBUth't cindeis, applied to this tree, in va* 
fioos parts of the country, first drew oar 
attention to tiiis fret We have lately seen 
a paper, read before the Academy of Sci- 
entfas at Paris^. by M. Bouasingaolt, bearing 
directly on the diseases of plants as affected 
by the salts of iron, which confirm and ex- 
tend our own crude views on this subject 
Tl>e substance of this essav we shall, at 
some convenient moment, lay before our 
readers. 

In the mean time, we beg the attention 
of our readers to the plain and simple mode 
adopted in the experiment below. If^ as 
we are convinced, a tree, which some have 
condemned as an ''outcast" from pomolo- 

S'cal society, may be renovated so easilv as 
is, it is quite worth while to ''^ spare ' it 
The quantities of the substances added to 
the soil to renovate it, were, it shonU be 



remembered, applied to a tree nearly JuU 
grmm. One-half, one-fborth, or l^ss,BhooM, 
of course, be used to trees of oorrespoodingt- 
ly less size and age. 

A hint may be taken firom this treatment 
of old trees, fi>r the better culture of young 
ones on soil natorally unfavourable. — ^Ed. 

Ta tbe Editor of the HorUndtarut. 

Yov will remember the ooav^Bation we 
had together three years ago, about the ap- 
parently worn out condition of my Virgalien 
or 8t Michael pear trees. I spoke of them 
then, in the language of Knigbt^nd Ken- 
rick, as ** degenerate outcasts." Though 
they bad once borne me excellent crops of 
flroit, whKh I have never seen sacpassed, yet 
finr several years they had only produced 
cracked, blighted, miserable ftuit— indeed 
snch as w»s absolutely worthlesB. 

I remarked to you, that I considered the 
variety worn oat, anid good ibr nothing in 
my neigMKNiriMod, and that I intended to 
cut down my trees, which were huge and 
fine, and onght to yield every year several 
bushels. 

My sittiation is a sh^tered one in West- 
chester county; and after some inqnities 
about my soi], which is a liffht, thongli ex- 
cellent, sandy loam, you tola me that yon 
believed the trees had exhaostod'the proper 
elements fh>m the soil ; that in consequence 
the firvit Ailed, and recommended me, in- 
stead of eatting them down, to renovate 
them. 

Stmck with the fbvce of yo«f roasMiing 
at the time, which I have not leBOt^e now 
to repeat to your readers, I determined to 
make a trial with two trees. I did so in 
the f^ll of ld4& I have now the pleasore 
of repeating in writing, what i told yen veiw 
bally, that I have now had two crops of 
beaotifhl fhir fhrit, as excellent as the finest 
that grew upon my soil twenty years ago. 

As many persons about New York uid 
Long Island, have trees of the Doyenne or 
Vir^dioQ pear in the same degenerate con- 
dition in which mine were, I comply wiUi 
your request to |^ve a simple sletemont of 
my proceeding with my trees, premising in 
the outset, that it is entirely based upon the 
Imts I reeeived fVom you. 

In the month of October, 184a, I took In 
hand two large and thrifty Yirgalien pear 
trees, about twentv or Mtty feet in height 
I first seraped on all the roog^ outer coat 
of bark, and coated the trunk of tbe tree 
over with eoft soap, put on with a paint 
brush . I next cut out about one* third ofall tha 
poorest branches, and shortened- the bead dT 
the tree one-third^ by "heading back" the 
principal limbs, covering the wounds after 
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paring tbem, with the *' shellac aolutioii,"-^ 
the l^Bt tUng I have ever tned-^reoom- 
mended on page 32, of the **FrnitB and 
fVuit Trees of America.'* 

I then dug a trench four feet wide aroand 
the whole ball of roots, very much as if I 
were going to transplant it. I left a ball of 
roots nntoached, atxmt six feet in diameter. 
The roots— «11 the roots, large or small— 
that extended beyond tids ball, I oat off; 
and I shoold judge that I cut off.abont one- 
third oi the roots; or, as you advised me, 
about an equal proportion to the branches 
reduced. 

The trench itself which was Aur feet 
wide, I dug twenty inchsadeet>; and carted 
away all the old soil from it to another part 
of my garden. I next carted in an equal 
quantity of soi^ from a field of good pasture, 
where the sod had 'not been woken up for 
several years. Urew this earth» composed 
pretty largely of the sod itself and iilled 
the trench around both trees. 

To each tree I then applied the following 
substances, riz., two bushels of refuse or 
scoriiB from a blacksraith's forge, two bush- 
els of charcoal pretty well broken, and two 
pounds of ootash well pulverized. These 
substances I had on the sj^ and mingled 
them with the fire&h soil as it was pot in the 
trench. After the trench was full of soil 
containing these stimulants, I had the whole 
of ita contents thoroughly intermixed, by 
turning them over and over again with the 
spade. This is the whole of the process. 
Now a word about the results. 

The first summer after the trees had been 
operated upon — that of 184i — I was sur- 
prised and delighted with the luxuriance 
and vigor of the new growth. It was very 
healthy, and had the appearance of that of 
a very fine young tree. Suffice it to say, 
the tree had formed a new and handsome 
head. 

Next season, 1845, it blossomed mode- 
rately. But almost every blossom set, and 
^ve me a firuit Every fruit, to my great 
joy and satisfiiction, was large, feir and 
smooth ; the growth was clean and healthy, 
and the leaves dark green in colour. 

This year I have had a fine crop: two 
bushels ^om one tree, four bushels from the 
other. They were superb fruit — genuine, 
old&shioned Yirgalieus; and I cannpt doubt 
that my trees wUl continue to bear such for 
many years. 

I need not say, that I and many others 
are convinced by this experiment, that the 
pear tree, of many eorts in my neighbour- 
nood, have failed from a want of proper sus- 
tenance in the soil. Whether the recipe 
you gave me, may be improved upon or not, 



I cannot say; but I can say, that, so fiir, it 
has answered perfectly; and it is my beUef 
that every old and enf^Ued pear tree that 
bears cracked fruit, may be restored to good 
health and a fine beanng ccmdition, 1^ folp 
lowing the same miea. J. B. W. 



For the Fkrmen* CaUaet. 
Potatoe Disease* 



A OKSAT deal has been said about the die- 
ease of the poCatoe, and many have been 
the conjectures concerning the cause, and 
various the remedies prop(«ed, all of which 
prove abortive at times, owing^ to the dififer- 
ent circumstances under which the remedies 
are applied. ^ 

If we knew exactly the cause, it might 
not always be in our power to apply the 
remedy, because the season, over which we 
have no control, influences the potatoe to a 
ffHeat extent . In the observations that I 
have been able to make, it appears that the 
disease is produced by one main cause, and 
various contingencies may induce that cause. 
The grand cause of which I speak, seems 
to be the rupture of the sap vessela The 
many things that contribute to bring this 
about, are rich soil, heat, moisture, dark co* 
lour in the soil, and anything else that aids 
the growth of the plant, especially if that 
growth cannot be kept uniform ; for it may 
be after all, sudden expansions and contract 
tions that cause the rupture of the vessels. 

Well does (^lemico say, that large heavy 
fops imbibe certain elements destructive to 
the potatoe. It must have been observed by 
all, that low situations are the least calcu- 
lated to produce sound potatoes, owing to 
the great variety of temperature ; the val- 
leys neing warmer than the bills when the 
sun shines, but colder at night 

Have potatoes ever rotted that were grown 
on hififfa ground, thin light coloured soil, in a 
cool dry season? if they have when properly 
taken care of, I will give the question up. 
In the spring of 1845, 1 planted a small lot 
of potatoes very early; in a few days they 
were up and looked well; — a frost killea 
them to the ground — they grew again-* 
were cut down— and a third time were cut 
down by frost By this time vitality was 
nearly exhausted, and the next growth was 
very weak and small, not half the usual size, 
and they continued dwarfish all the season ; 
the produce was only tolerable, but there was 
not the least symptom of disease about the 
potatoes ; though most of the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded were unfa- 
vourable. Any ingredient that tends to re- 
tard decomposition in the soil, would, no 
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doubt, Becore the potatoe against the rot in 
a great measure. 

M. T. JoHmoM. 

fihon Cre«k, Ohio. 



Plonghliig Hatch. 

A PLOUGHING MATCH took place in Mont- 
gomery, Orange county, on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, at which S50, a sum which had been 
contributed for the occasion, was awarded in 
premiums. A correspondent who was pre- 
sent at the trial, furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing account : 

The day was fine and the attendance 
large. The competitors numbered sixteen ; 
the ground was very smooth and in excel- 
lent order, and some of the work was most 
admirably done. Capt Robinson, of New- 
burgh, was here with a highly finished 
plough of Minor & Horton's, Na 22. His 
team — ^horses — were well trained to the 
work, and the ploughman understood his 
business. He ploughed his land, one-quarter 
acre, in thirty-four minutes, and in a style 
that no connoisseur of ploughing could find 
feult with. Prom beginning until the last, 
each and every furrow was as straie;ht as a 
drawn line, and turned handsomefy over. 
Our friend, Capt R., takes great interest in 
ploughing, and offers to make a large bet at 
considerable odds, that he can beat any one 
in the county, — the judjg^es to come from a 
distance. John Wait held a plough that 
was got up in beautiful style by Minor & 
Horton, — No. 21, — for the occasion. The 
team was horses, a pair of noor, iaded hacks; 
but the plough was of such light draft that 
it required but little exertion for the team, 
and scarcely an efl!brt for Mr. W. to hold it, 
80 level and even did it run. The fiirrow- 
slice was not as wide as Capt R.*s, and was 
cut and turned with the utmost neatness and 
precision — ^not the least shadow of any devi- 
ation from a straight line could be perceived. 
There was a plough from tlie shop of Speer 
& Wilson, Newburffh, held by Edward 
Wait This plough, but little known, even 
in tliis county, made excellent work, and by 
man^ spectators was thought to be equal to 
any in the field. There were some four or 
five others that made very good work; and 
all the competitors ploughed their one-fourth 
acre within the hour. 

Everything passed off satisfactorily until 
the report of the judges was read, when 
much disapprobation was shown; not so 
much by the competitors as by the specta- 
tors. The judges were selected in the 
morning, just before the ploughing began, 
and are generally good practical farmers 
•od well-meaning men ; bat their views of 



what conatitates good ploaghinff, are sadly ^ 
at variance with what we have been learn-' 
ing through the columns of the Cultivator, 
and other works on agrieulture. We have 
been taught that good plcaghing Goosista in 
turning a straight furrow, with great exact- 
ness of width and depth, either flat, or 
slightly lapped* But oor friends, the judges, 
at the grand match, would have us believe 
this is all wrong ; that the right plough mg 
is that which leaves the furrow od the edge, 
or in as rough a state as poaaible. They say 
that this is the best way ** to plough for a 
crop." Now, if this is so, ir the rough, 
broken furrowr is the beat ploughing, we 
shall have to discard the so-called improved 
ploughs, and return to the old-fasnioned 
" hog-plouffh ;** and as to having ploughing 
matches, uiey would be a great farce; for 
who wants to witness a thin^ where neither 
skill Dor judgment is called mto exercise. — 
CvUivatar. 



For the Farmers* Cabinet. 



Favrr Tecbb. — One of the greatest 
drawbacks with which fruit raisers have to 
contend, is the late frosts in the spring; 
against which there appears to be no com- 
plete remedy. But in order to have as great 
security as possible; we should plant our 
trees on the most elevated portions of land 
we have; for cold, like water, seeks the 
lowest place& If any one wants a familiar 
illustration, let him hang a kettle of water 
over a fire sufficient to heat it, and thrust 
his hand to the bottom, he will soon disco- 
ver the philoeophy of it 

Near large water courses fruit is tte^ 
quently preserved by the fcM?, which rises in 
consequence of the great diTOrence between 
the temperature of the water and the at- 
mosphere. 

M. T. J. 



For the Farmers' Cabinet. 

Wevtil. — ^I spent the year 1890 in Charles 
City county, Va., and there for the first time 
became acquainted with the destructive ef^ 
fects of the weevil, to avoid which the in- 
habitants threshed out their wheat— or trod 
it out with horses— and let it remain in the 
chaff until it was needed for use — it was got 
out very soon after harvest The corn was 
permitted to stand in the field until the stem 
connectins; the ear and stalk was completely 
dry, then boused with the husk on, and kept 
so till needed for use; this course seemed to 
afford protection against the weevil. 

M. T. J, 
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Pur the I^nnos* CaUMt. 

A Metliod for Itofltroyinff WeeTtlfl. Moths 
and other iBseota iijurioiis to Wheat* 

Me. Editor, — Having read in your No- 
vember Number your article on insects de- 
stroying com and wheat, and Dr. Harris's 
letter on the same subject; it brought to my 
mind an article which 1 had reul in the 
Anntdes de RoviUe^ an excellent book finom 
the pen of the late Mathieu de Dombesle. 
Although, in my opinion, it is useful to us 
farmers to be able to identify the enemy, 
still wo are not much benefited, unless fur- 
nished with a means of destroying him. I 
have therefore translated and herewith send 
you the abovementioned article. If you 
think it may be of any use, you may insert 
the whole, or part of it in your paper. B. 

Dec. IStb, 18M. 

" A multitode of means for destroying in- 
sects that devour wheat in granaries, have 
been suggested at different tiroes; hot it 
must be acknowledged that we are still in 
want of an easy and economical process, 
which should fulfil with certainty the in- 
tended object, without presenting objections 
of a nature precluding its constant and habit- 
ual use. I have some hope of these requi- 
sites beinff found united in the method I am 
going to describe, which has been communi- 
cated to me by an enlightened and trustwor- 
thy farmer who lives m my neighbourhood, 
and who has been completely successful in 
its application. 

" Tho/idea must have occurred frequently 
of applying sulphurous acid gas — ^the vapour 
which escapes from burning brimstone — to 
the destruction of insects iniurious to grain ; 
we know, indeed, with what promptitude 
this gas occasions the death of all msecta 
exposed to it: the only difllculty might be 
in finding a simple and easy way of tho- 
roughly penetrating with this gas the mass 
of infested grain. Should there be merely 
brimstone burned in the room where the 
grain is stored, it is probable that only the 
surface of the heap would be penetrated at 
a very inconsiderable depth; it would be- 
sides require the production of an enormous 
quantity of gas, as the whole contents of the 
granary must be filled with it, to obtain 
even such an incomplete eficct The above 
mentioned ftrmer has contrived an ingeni- 
ous way of applying the gas, which I think 
will answer every purpose with ease and 
economy. He proceeds as follows: — he 
makes use of two empty casks, containing 
each two or three hectolitres^* which are 



* An hectolitre it eqaal to 39 galloni BngUih mea- 
iure. 



placed on two joists ten or twelve feet long, 
laid on the floor as they are usually disposed 
in a wine cellar. This apparatus should be 
placed in the granary so as to have sufficient 
space to circulate all round. The casks 
have an opening a little larger than a com- 
mon bune-hole. Through this opening the 
cask is filled with jnilphurous gas, by burn- 
ing a brimstone match, in the same way as 
coopers do for wine casks.t The wheat is 
then by means of a fbnnel poured into the 
cask until completelv full, and it takes the 
place of the gas. While the match is bum- 
mg in one cask, the other is filled with grain 
and being rolled to the extremity of the 
joists, which ought to be raised one foot 
above the floor; the wheat is poured out on 
the floor, when it is raked in a heap to one 
side. Two men working in this way, may, 
in a few hours, saturate with sulphurous eas 
a considerable quantity of grain; for wis 
operation is about as speedy as that of mea- 
suring wheat 

** It is easily understood that, in this nro- 
cess the grains of wheat separating from 
each other when falling through an atmo6> 
phere of sulphurous gas, are impregnated 
with it all over, and that it is impossible for 
one single ^in in the whole not to be 
reached by it The air which fills the in- 
terstices between the grains is so impreg- 
nated with this gas, that no insect can pos- 
sibly live many seconds in it 

** This method seems to me to insure the 
destruction of all insects that may be con- 
tained in wheat, whether they are in the 
state of larva or in the state of perfect in- 
sect ; but I am not as certain that the eff^ 
shall lose the fiiculty of hatching. This 
question will demand new researches. At 
any rate, admitting that the eggs might 
withstand the action of the gas, the per- 
formance of this process is so easy and re- 
quires so little expense, that even if it had 
to be repeated when new insects should 
have hatched, the inconvenience would be 
trifling; and the evil would be cut in the 
root by destroying at once a whole genera- 
tion, as no new eggs could be produced. 

<<To take off the smell that the grain 
might have contracted by this operation, it 
win be sufficient to stir two or three times 
in the space of a few davs, the heap of sul- 
phurated wheat, acid sulphurous gas being 
eminently volatile; and the farmer who 

fTblf operation is performed by feiteniDK the mttch 
at the end of a wire which is introduced at the bang* 
hole. The match matt be placed as low as may be 
without danger of setting Sre to the cask. The floor 
of granaries in Franca are generally laid with brieka. 
On boaid floora some pracaatiopa should be naed, 
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inmctised it aasared me, that no taste or 
odor is preserved in the flour or breed pro- 
ceedings from that wheat 

^Some precaotioDs ooght to be observed 
in using this procesE^ in order that the la- 
boMrers should not be snflbcaled by the gas 
i^mkVdd in the granary. The latter should 
be well aired by two Isjrge opening situated 
at opposite sides; and Uie operation should 
be performed when the wind blows hard 
enough to create a stroeg draught The 
person who pours the min in the cask 
being the most liable to he incommoded by 
the gss which is displaced* must always put 
himself to the windward side of the cask. 

^ For the use of large establishments an 
apparatus might be easily contrived, by 
means of which the operation could be per- 
formed in a continuous manner, by intro- 
ducing a stresm of sulphurous gas in a ver- 
tical tube made of mur boaras, through 
which the grain would be sent from toe 
upper to the lower story; but for the use of 
a mrmer, or of vaj other person not having 
a very large quantity of grain to be operat^ 
Qpoo, I think the use of casks will be the 
most commodious application of this me- 
thod. 

^'I think it probable that the germinative 
Acuity shall not be affected in Qie grain by 
the application of sulphurous gas; but it may 
be interestiing to inquire whether this ap- 
plication would not be more efficacious 
against the propagation of smut, than the 
other methods hitherto employed. If it be 
indeed true, as is generaliv believed, that 
the action of lime and of eulphate of copper 
destroys the seminiibrm buos of smut, we 
may anticipate the same and a more ener- 
getic effect from acid sulphurous gas ; and 
Uie application of this process would be cer- 
tainly the easiest and the least expensive of 
all those, that have been hitherto suggested 
to answer the purpose.'* 



For the Faimen' Cabinet. 
OlMerratloHs on the Potatoe Disease* 

Ma. Editor,*^ You are aware that manj 
persons believe that the potatoe disease is 
caused by wet weather. This is more par- 
ticularly the case in Europe. There, the 
wet weather that has preceaed and attended 
the disease, lias been, so fiir, very constant 
I have before me a paper giving the most 
distressing accounts of the disease in Ire- 
land, in which it is stated that about the 
commencement of August, there were a 
few very foggy nights, and that during this 
time the potatoes became attacked wiui the 
disease, and in less than a week, the fields 



which at that season should present a vivid 
gnsen, looked as black and as withered aa if 
the month was October, not August This 
&ct, with many others of a like nature, in- 
duce them to think that the fog and wet 
weather are causes of the disease. 

I have mentioned in one of my communi- 
cations that heat and moisture are necessair 
for decay. In the early part of the month 
of August there is always sufficient heat for 
decay, and the only remaining ingredientp 
moisture, being fomished by the fo^, we 
should not at all be astoushed at the rapid 
progress of the disease, and that the fields 
which had looked so beautifiil, should so 
soon change and put on the livery of death* 
The decay of ouer ve^tation^ and other 
causes generated carbonic acid, which killed 
the potatoe tops; these rotted and increased 
the supply of carbonic acid. The potatoes 
themselves absorbed the carbonic acid, and 
thev, too, began to rot; and unless the heat 
ana dampness were decreased, there would 
hardly a potatoe be seen at the commence- 
ment of October. 

Decomposition, however, may p rog reaB 
without moisture, but in such cases it re- 
quires more heat Fire will decompose 
wood and other vegetable matter, even when 
very little moisture be present; in foot, the 
less moisture there is present, the more ra- 
pidly the decomposition progresses. This 
decomposition generates oaitonic acid, as 
in the slower processes. But decompositioa 
will progress very fiist with much less heat, 
provided there be moisture present The 
hydrogen of the water seems to aid the de- 
eay. Thus, when the water is sufficiently 
abundant to supply the full quantity of hy- 
drogen that can be used by the decaying* 
vegetable, even if the beat be not very 
great, the work of decay progresses veiy 
rapidly, generating carbonic acid, and dis- 
easing and destro^rmg the potatoes. Hence 
the reason is obvious why the potatoes de- 
cayed so rapidly in Ireland at the time of 
the fofif. 

Had the potatoes been supplied, with fresh 
and strong alkaline substances, they would 
have been enabled to absorb all the carbonic 
acid, and appropriate it to the formation of 
starch, and thus escaped death and decay. 
But being starved out of this substance, 
which enters largely into their formation, 
they were weakly, and where they were 
thus exposed, they could not do anything 
else than yield to the powerful influence of 
the disease. Thus the cause which should 
have been the formers' friend, and increased 
his crop, has, in consequence of his want of 
knowledge of its nature, been to him a 
most dr^fiil and unsparing enemy. May 
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intelligence progress, and may our sufierings 
from this cause soon come to an end. 

Chkmtco. 



Cacits. — The Cactus tribe, as such of our 
readers as are &miliar with Mexican pro- 
dncts are aware, is not a family of plants 
merely curious to the hotanist or plant col- 
lector. On one of the speeies, C. eochiml- 
lifers^ the Coehmeal insect feeds, that in- 
sect which produces the splendid scarlet dye, 
00 well known in commerce. Mexico has 
the entire monopoly of this product, and the 
fertile district of Oaxaca is that in which it 
is chiefly cultivated. Some idea of the value 
of this little red insect, apparently so insig- 
nificant, may be obtained, when we mention 
that the annual export of it now amounts to 
above one million of dollars, and according 
to Humboldt, two millions dollars worth of 
it have been exported in a single year. — 
HoTtieHiUuritt, 



EabIiI's Pujrrmo Pu>iioh. — A. B. Earle, 
of Broome coaaty. New York, has invented 
a planting plough, of interest to those who 
have seeds to plant It has a pretty con- 
trivance by which com, pumpkin seeds, and 
some kinds of manure may be at one time de- 
posited in the same hill, or only one may be 
used, at the optioD of the user. The rows 
or hills will be at equal distances one from 
the other, and may bis regulated to suit oc- 
casioii. The. machine may be made so as to 
plant several rows at the same time, if drawn 
oy a horse. The single machine, however, 
may be urged forward by a man, as he would 
Ibrce a common wheelbarrow, and in that 
way he will plant, that is, open a drill, depo- 
sit one or more kinds of seeds, any given 
number in a hill, as fiwt as a man can walk. 
The machine can be made and sold for 9^0. 
Patent pending. — Ewreka. 



How TO JunoB Cattub. — ^In all domestic 
animals, the skin, or hide, forms one of the 
best means by which to estimate their frt- 
tening properties. In the handling of oxen, 
if the hide be found soil and silky to touch, 
it a^rds a proof of tendency to take meat 
A beast having a jperfect touch will have a 
thick loose skm, floating, as it were, on a 
layer of sofl fat, yielding to the slightest 
pressure, and sprmging hack towards the 
finger like a piece of soft leather. Such a 
skin will be usually covered with an abun- 
dance of soft, glossy hair, feeling like a bed 
of mossy skin. But a thick set, hard, short 
hair, always bandies hard, and Indicates a 
hard feeder. 



Agricultural Statistics of N. York. — 
The following statistics of agrieulture are 
furnished by the Marshals employed to take 
the census of 1845: 
Acres of improved land in the 

State, 11,767,2TO 

Acres of bariey under culti- 
vation, lOSSiSOS 
Bushels of barley raised, 8,106,704 
Acres of peas under cultivation, 117,879 
Bushels of peas raised, 1,761,606 
Acres of rye sown, 817,090 
Bushels of rye harvested, 2,960^822 
Acres of oats sown, 1,026,915 
Bushels of oats harvested, 26,328,051 
Acres of beans under cultivation, 16,281 
Bushels of beans raised, 162,187 
Acres of buckwheat under culti- 

yation, 255,495 

Bushels of buckwheat raised, 8,684,679 
Acres of turnips under cultivation, 15,822 
Bushels of turnips raised, 1,850,882 

Acres of potatoes under cultivation, 255,762 
Bushels of potatoes raised, 28,658,418 

Acres of flax under cultivation, 46,089 

Pounds of flax raised, 2,897,062 

Acres of wheat sown, 1,018,655 

<* wheat harvested, 958,233 

Bushels of wheat raised, 13,891,770 

Acres of com sown, 595,134 

Bushels of corn harvested, 14,722,114 

[American AgrictUturisL 

Lnu.— Lime, commonly called calcareous 
earth, is never found naturally in a pure 
state, but in combination with the acids— 
chiefly with the carbonic, for which it has 
so strong an affinity that it attracts it from 
the atmosphere. The burning of limestone 
is undertaken for no other purpose than to 
expel by heat this gas, and reduce the base 
to a caustic powder, in which state it has a 
strong tendency to absorb first moisture, and 
then the carbonic acid of which it had been 
deprived. Lime blends the qualities of clay 
and sand, occupying a middle place betWeen 
the twa In its caustic state it is a power- 
ful promoter of putrefaction, or decomposer 
of animal and vegetable matter, to which 
circumstance is owing, to a certain extent, 
its efficacy as a manure. Lhne also helps 
to 5x the carbonic acid which is generated 
by the fermentation of putrescent manures 
in the soil, or which floats in the air on the 
surface of the earth, and it freely imparts 
this gas, in union with water, for the nou- 
rishment of plants. Lime is therefore an 
exceedingly valuable ingredient to the farm- 
er; and, accordingly, wherever agriculture 
is carried on with spirit, it is eagerly sought 
after, though it sometimes bears a very high 
price. — Chambers^ 8 Informaticn^ cj-c. 
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with many of the very finest in market — 
CuUiwitOT, 



For tbe Farmen* CaUnet 
Cnltare of the Grape* 

Fob many years we have thought the 
cultivation of the grape, both for table use 
and the manufacture of wine, might and 
ought to be increased an hundred fbm. 

It may not be known to all your readers 
that Europe is not naturally a grape grow- 
ing country. All the vines in the first in- 
stance, having been brought from Asia; — 
and yet France alone, ]nt)duce8 annually 
twelve thousand millions of pounds of grapee, 
giving employment to several millions of the 
French population. 

The citizens of Paris alone consume ten 
millions of pounds of grapes annually for 
the table ; a quantity probably much larger 
than all that is raised m the United States : 
and yet the grape is indigenous in our coun- 
try, growing spontaneously in every State 
and territory in tbe Uni<H). It is true sonie 
of our varieties are small, sour, and of little 
value, but we have many kinds that are ex- 
cellent both for table use and fbr wine. Tbe 
Isabella, although originally from the Soutb» 
is perfectly hardy in tne middle and eastern 
States, and thrives well in all parts of the 
Union, except in the vicinity of Cincinnati 
and some parts of North Carolina. As an 
abundant bearer, either in the garden or tbe 
vineyard, producing a delicious and whole- 
some fi'uit, it is unsurpassed in this or any 
other country. It also produces an excel- 
lent wine, equal to the best pure Lisbon. 

The Catawba is considered by many per- 
sons a richer snd finer gnipe m table use, 
than the Isabella. At Cincinnati it is the 
favourite fbr producing a rich wine, similar 
to the finest Hock wine of Europe. Ctiain- 
paign has also been made finom the Cataw- 
ba, which readily sold at Cincinnati at $15 
per dozen bottles. It is a fine bearer and 
thrives well as far north as Croton Point, on 
the North River, forty miles above the city 
of New York. It is not quite as hardy as 
the Isabella. 

Tbe other favourite grape cultivated at 
Cincinnati, is there called tbe ** Cape grape ;** 
at Vevay, Indianna, it is called the ** Uon- 
stantia;*' at York and Reading, Pa., the 
"Madeira;" at Philadelphia, the '< Alexan- 
der;" at Flushing, N. Y., the "Schuylkill 
Muscadel;" and at some other places, the 
"Winne grape." It is a constant and 
abundant &arer, fjerfectlv hardy, and pro- 
duces wine which is equal to good Madeira. 

The White Scuppernong has long been 
celebrated at the South for producmg a rich 



Destroying the Grab and Wire^worm* 

In a recent conversation with an intelli- 

Sent farmer of Cayuga county, N. Y., he 
escribed the method by which he saved his 
com crop from the destruction of the wire- 
worm and grub. The former of these de- 
Sredators had appeared in prodigious num- 
ers — something less than a bushel per 
square rod of land, and their ravages were 

great He ascertained by observation that 
ley did not descend deep into the soil at 
the usual time of ploughmg sward land for 
com, but continued mostly among the roots 
of the grass. His object, therefore, was to 
bury them alive. This he accomplished by 
turning over the sod with a powerful team, 
to a depth of at least eight inches, the soil 
being rather heavy. The surface was then 
pres»sd down evenly and firmly with a heavy 
roller. By this process several inches of 
compact soil lay above the region of the 
wire-worms, and as a consequence, when- 
ever they attempted to pass upwards to the 
Bur&ce, they met with too formidable a re- 
sistance to penetrate. Hence, they contin- 
ued with the grass below, and perished with 
its decay. Whether this be the true expla- 
nation or not, one thing was certain, — that 
where the corn was formerly almost wholly 
destroyed, it is now full and even in the 
rows, without the usual numerous vacant 
spaces over the field, always existing under 
the old practice. 

By a similar process of observation, he 
was enabled to destroy the grubs. He dis- 
covered that these depredators, instead of 
remaining at the surface, like tbe wire- 
worm, descend deeply, and hence that deep 
ploughing brings nearly all of them to the 
sur&ce. Hence by the use of a heavy rol- 
ler, many of them were crushed, ana the 
remainder immovably compressed in the so- 
lid earth, till a fine toothed harrow passing 
over the surface, tore out and destroyed 
them. The utility of this practice, like that 
of the former, has been amply proved by 
successful experiment. 

Another practice of the same farmer, 
though not new, is worthy of notice. He 
has feen enabled to keep his flock of sheep 
of the very finest animals only, by always 
doin|r his own picking for sales, instead of 
leaving this to the purchaser, as is too fre- 
quently the case. Or, at any rate, no sheep 
buyer is permitted to select from his flock, 
unless he is willing to pay fifteen or twenty 
dollars per head, which, of course, he will 
not do. A perseverance in this course for a 
long series of years has so improved his 
sheep, that though originally nothing un- 
common, they win now compare creditably 
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light coloured wine, similar to fine Hock. 
A Bingle vine baa often produced one hun- 
dred fuid fifty gallons of pure wine in a aea- 
Gon. It is not sufficiently hardy ibr the 
eastern or middle States. 

The four varieties above named, are the 
most celebrated for wine. 

Ehinborough^ Longworth*s Oftto, Nor- 
ton's Vtrgmia SeedUw^ Weller's Halifax 
Lenoir^ Ftne Arbour^ Mansteretto^ Miggou- 
rit and HerhemonU are fine table varieties, 
bat so far have not proved so valuable for 
wine as the four kinds first named. 

Until within a few years, it was consider 
ed a settled point, that wioe could not be 
made in this country without the addition of 
sugar or alcohol. There was never a more 
^gre^iotts error; and the first to teach us 
in this matter, were the German vinedress- 
ers, when they commenced the vineyard 
culture in this country. Now at Cincinna- 
ti,— ^e vicinity of Reading, Pa., — and in 
other principal vine erowinff districts, nei- 
ther sugar nor alcohol is used; and the wine 
is in higher repute than ever, and commands 
a better price. 

At the Hermitage vineyards in France, 
the annual average vintage is from 210 to 
260 gallons per acre. At Cincinnati, the 
average is fi'om 450 to 500 gallons per acre. 

In France the average price of lands is 
<B200 per acre. In this country the average 
price would not amount to (loO per acre. It 
IS true, that once in a few years the crop of 
grapes fiiils; but this is the case witli all 
crops. This failure happens oftener in 
France than in this country; but notwith- 
standing this and the high price of land in 
France, the cultivation of the ^rape is the 
most profitable culture in the kingdom, and 
the hands are better paid for tbisk than for 
any other agricultural employment 

Our American wines have to be sold at 
lower pricee than foreign wines of the same 
quality, in order to introduce them. Cataw- 
ba, one year old, now sells at Cincinnati at 
about one dollar and fi^^^ cents per gallon. 
In bottles, the usual retail price is fit>m ibrty 
to fift^ cents per bottle. Last season an 
analysis of Catawba wine and some of the 
J)e8t Hockheimer of Europe, was made by 
Dr. W. R Chapman, one of the first chem- 
ists of Cincinnati, which proved that our 
Catawba was the purest and richest wine. 

In 1845, 23,219 gallons of wine were 
made in Hamilton county, Ohia Many of 
the vineyards being young, bore for the first 
time, and more than half of the crop was 
cut ofi" bv the firost and rot — a failure that 
TOM not happen again for ten yeaxs, 

William Kasor, near Cincinnati, has a 
vineyard of one acre— it came into bearing 



in 18S7, and for nine years produced an 
average annual yield of four hundred and 
seventy-seven gallons of pure wine, and at 
an average annual expense not exceeding 
one hundred dollars. 

R 6. BOSWELL, 

230 Pine 9L, PJoTa. 
Dec S3nd, 1848. 



British Association* 

Thb following extract is given from the 
proceedings of the Sixteenth Meeting of 
the British Association. 

'* Professor Daubeny communicated a pa- 
per * On the Rationale of certain Practices 
employed in Agriculture,' specifying amongst 
the rest the use of quicklime and of gypsum 
as fertilizers to the land. The former of 
these substances he supposes to act in part, 
by rendering those inorganic substances 
which are present in the soil more soluble, 
or — in accordance with the views laid down 
by the author in a memoir which he has 
published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of last year — ^by converting the dormant 
coDstituents of the soil into active ones, or 
into a state in which they become immedi- 
ately available. He appealed to the autho- 
rity of Professor Fuchs, confirmed by that 
of Mr. Prideaux, of Plymouth, as showing 
that the alkali may be extracted from gra- 
nite readily by water, afler the rock in a 
pounded form has been heated, together 
with quicklime; and he stated that a soil 
exhausted by long-continued croppingr, was 
found by himself to yield to water twice as 
much alkali, after having been mixed with 
quicklime, as it had done before. Hence 
the frequent application of lime tends to 
produce exhaustion in the land; — not only 
because it supplies in itself no ft'esh alkali, 
but likewise because, by rendering that 
which the soil contains more soluble, it 
causes it to be washed away moresreadily 
by atmospheric water. Ploughing, and other 
mechanical methods of pulverizmg the soil, 
appear to act in the same way; and so, also, 
may we suppose to do the sprinkling of the 
soil with sulphuric acid, as is mctised in 
some parts of the continent. The author 
then alluded to the various modes of ex- 
plaining the advantage attributed to gypsum, 
which certain leading a^icultural chemists 
had proposed : one ascribing its virtues to 
the airect influence of the salt ; another to 
the indirect good resulting from it, owing to 
its property of fixing ammonia ; a third, r^ 
garainff its acid constituent as of the princir 
pal utility, and a fourth, its base. Dr. Dau- 
beny gave reasons for rejecting the third 
and fourth of these hypothesis; but consi- 
dered that the use or gypsum may be in 
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part attribatable to the first, and in part to 
the 8ec«:id, of the causes pointed out He 
supposes that this substance is generally 
vsefiii to all plants, from its property of fix- 
ing ammonia; and also especialljr service- 
able to certain species, by supplying them 
wiUi a salt whicn they require for their de- 
velopment He was principally anxious, 
however, to bring forward this subject, in 
the hope of inducing chemists to institute 
such experiments for the purpose of setting 
the question at rest 

A long discussion followed; — several ag- 
ricultural gentlemen remarking on the ef- 
fects of carbonate of lime on wheat crops, 
and on the resulting weakness of the straw, 
owing to a deficiency of the silicate of pot- 
ash necessary for the formation of the sup- 
porting epidermis of the grasa Some spe- 
cimens of the disease in turnips, commonly 
called fingers-and-toes, were exhibited; and 
it was stated that the superphosphate of lime 
was a remedy fi)r that disease. The Bishop 
of Norwich, however, remarked that the 
cause assigned for this disease was not that 
to which he believed it must be attributed. 
The flow of the sap was checked by the ac- 
tion of an insect, and then an abnormal con- 
dition developed. This year, in many parts 
of the country, this and similar diseases 
were very prevalent ; and the reverend pre- 
late was disposed to regard the existence so 
abundantly of this insect as in some way 
connected with the electrical condition of 
the atmosphere during the exceedingly hot 
weather which has prevailed — pnMucing 
with extreme rapidity the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter. Dr. Faraday 
made a few remarks on our general igno- 
rance of the chemistry of vegetable life, 
and on the importance of such meetings as 
the present, where the chemist and the ag- 
riculturist might meet and compare results. 
Since the days of Davy the science of agri- 
culture has considerably advanced; but all 
that he heard convinced him of the fiict, 
that we were only standing on the very 
threshold of an inquiry which would even- 
tually, now that attention was so generally 
turned to the subject, advance our know- 
ledge in an extraordinary degree. 

Frofossor Grove spoke of the deoomposi- 
iioa of water into its constituent gases by 
heat, and in the first place, called attention 
to the fiict, proved by Cavendish and the 
French philosophers, that oxygen and hy- 
drogen being exposed to a high tempera- 
tare, or the electric spark, imm^iately com- 
bined to form water. He then announced 
his discovery that all the processes by which 
water may be formed are capable of decom- 
posing water. 



A deocripdon of * the Adry-riagv of 
tores,' with which most persons are fitmHiar, 
was given fay Professor J« T. Wray; and it 
was stated that the grass of whieh sueh 
rings are formed, is always the first Co veg^ 
tate in the sptine, and keept the lesd of the 
ordinary grass of the pastores till the period 
of cutting. If the grass of these ^ry-rhiga 
be exammed in the spring and eariy Bam- 
mer, it will be foaod to conceal a number of 
agarics, or ^toad stools^' of various staet. 
"fhey are found situated either entirely on 
the outside of the ring, or en the outer bor- 
der of the grass which composes it Deean- 
dolle's theory, that these rm^ increased fay 
the excretions of these fiingi faein^ favour- 
able for the growth of grass, fast lajorioas 
to their own subsequent deveJopoaent on tke 
same spot; — ^was remarked on, uid shown 
to be insufficient to explain the phenomena. 

The author's view of the formation of 
these rings, .is as follows: A fungus is de- 
veloped on a single spot of gawnd-Hflbeda 
its seed, and dies: on the spotv^ere it grew 
it leaves a valuable manoring of phomhorie 
acid and alkalie»— some magnesia and a lit* 
tie sulphate of lime. Another fongos might 
undoubtedly grow on the same spot again ; 
but upon the death of the first, the ground 
becomes occupied by a vigorous crop of grass 
rising like a phoenix on the ashes of its pre- 
decessor. It would thus appear that the in- 
crease of these fiiiry-rings is due to iJie 
large quantity of phosphated alkali, nuLoae' 
sia, SiCj secreted by these fiingi; and wmlst 
they ara extending themselves in search of 
the additional food which they require, they 
leave, on decaying, a most abundant crop of 
nutriment for the grasa*' 



For tbe Farmen* Cabinet. 

Landlord and Tenant* 

To TBM EnnoB, — In the last nmnber of 
the Cabinet, page 164, under the head. An 
Important Dedtionj the statement of a case 
is given, involving tfie qaestion, whether in 
the absence of an a^eement on the sukgect, 
a landlord is entitlea to retain on land leased 
by him, the straw of the crop raised doring 
the tenancy, so that it may be consumed on 
the land, or whether the straw belongs to 
the tenant absolutely, so that he may re- 
move it ftom the land and dispose of it as 
he pleases. 

According to the report of the decision of 
Judge Lewis of Lancaster, the landlord's 
right was sustained. Near the close of tbe 
extract from Judge Lewis' opinion, he al- 
ludes to the case of Craif vs. /M^t niled 
in the Supreme Court of our State, and 
which is in direct opposition to his opinion. 
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wad ttys ftat be believes the decision in 
€)Mig 9& ZMe, win not be adhered to. 

Nicrarit go happens that the Sapreme Coari 
had at that Terf time re-{rffirmed the doc- 
trine of Otaig vs. Dale, This was done 
m IddingM ▼«. Nagk, 2 Watts and Ser- 
fWB^B Reports, page 22. Cfraig vs. Dale, 
m i^eported m 1 Watts and Serjg^eant, 609. 

After two concurrent decisions of the 
li^gfbMt court of jodieatnre upon the same 
point, Ml it reasonable to regard the law on 
that eohject as vnseUied f 

I have made this communication to you 
MV^ ftosfify, firom the apprehension that a 
TOliaBGe on the opinion of Judge Lewis — a 
JoeI^ of a Court of Common Pleas, whose 
deenions are liable to review by the Su- 
preme Court — might lead some worthy farm- 
ers into litigation, which must end in defeat 

Is oonelusion I transcribe the syllabus of 
the respective decisions of the Supreme 
Court above alluded to. 

•♦The way-goinjf crop to which a tenant 
is entitled upon his leaving demised premi- 
ses, induiet as well the straw as the grain, 
which he may remove and dispose of as he 
pleases, being subject only to the terms of 
his contract, and not to any supposed custom 
of the country' on that subject."— (>«> vs. 
JMe. 

"A lease between a landlord and tenant 
is to be construed by those rules which go- 
vern the construction of contracts, and not 
by the custom ofthe country. A tenant is 
entided to the straw which grew upon the 
7«n4, or not, as his cohtract provides." — 
Bdings vs. Ifagle. G. M. S. 

I>eeeiiiberSM, 1846. 



Wages of Laboiir* 



Tmom an instructive article on the subject 
of agrieoltural labour in different countries, 
its wages, and the comparative condition of 
the lafimrer, in the London Mark Lane Ex- 
p roBB ^ we condense the following facts: In 
OUT eetimates we have called &e shilling 
sterlii^ 22 cents, though its value is a trifle 
leas; and the comparison, though instituted 
with the English labourer, can be easily 
made with thoise of this country. 

In Englaaid, the average rate of agricul- 
toral wages for an able man, with a nmily, 
is nine shillings, or $1 98, per week. From 
this is to be deducted cottage rent, at 86 
cents per week, leaving (11 & per week, to 

Erovide himself with the necessaries of life. 
D France, a labourer in the same situation 
receives 91 04 per week; in Prussia, 66 
cents; in Germany, 8t 02 per week; in 
Holland and Belgium, 91 20; in Italy and 
the Austrian Stales, 91 15. It will he re- 



membered that theee averages are those of 
the common labourer — shepherds, carmen, 
and mechanics, receiving rather more. The 
food which the wages named above will 
purchase in the several countries, is stated 
in the •• Express" as follows : 

In England the labourer can obtain for 
his 168 cents, or bis week's wages, either 
89 lbs. of bread, or 111 lbs. of meat, 7^ lbs. 
of butter, 12J lbs. of cheese, or 174 lbs. of 
potatoes. 

In France, with bis 104 cents, he can buy 
either 46 lbs. of bread, 18^ Iba of meat, or 
261 lbs. of potatoes. 

In Prussia, with his 66 cents per week, 
the labourer can buy either 86 lbs. of bread, 
16 lbs. of meat, or 8} lbs. of butter. 

In Germanv, with 102 cents he obtains 
either 48^ Vas, of bread, 18 lbs. of meat, 
\\\ lbs. of butter, 24 lbs. of cheese, or 54 
quarts of beer. 

In Holland and Belgium, 120 cents will 
buy either 58 lbs. of bread, 22 lbs. of bee£ 
or 460 lbs. of potatoes. 

In Italy ana the Austrian States, the la- 
bourer, with his 115 cents, can buy either 
50 lbs. of bread, 22 lbs. of beef, 8 lbs. of 
butter, 8 lbs. of cheese, or 168 lbs. of pota- 
toes. 

This table is interesting, as showing not 
only the prices of labour in the countries 
named, but also the price of bread, meat, 
butter, cheese, &c. It is true, the bread is 
stated by the pound instead of grain bv the 
bushel ; but as the flour of a beshel of wheat, 
say 40 lbs., will make from 68 to 65 lbs. of 
bread, an estimate may easily be made of 
the quantity of wheat or flour a man in any 
of the countries named would receive for a 
week's work. The labourer in this coun- 
try, who receives his bushel of wheat a day, 
or other articles in proportion, will readily 
conceive the meagre &re, and slender chance 
of ** laying by anything," which must attend 
the foreign agricultural labourer. In all 
these countries it will be seen the value of 
provisions is at least as great as here, and 
m some instances much ^eater. K is only 
by the comparisons which such authentic 
statements enable them to make, that the 
free labourers, the farmers or mechanics of 
this country, can fully appreciate the advan- 
tages of their position. — Cultivator, 



The principal distinction between animal 
and vegetable products, is the pres^pce in 
the one case, and the absence in the other, 
of nitrogen. Many animal secretions, how- 
ever, such as the fatty oils, are destitute of 
nitrogen, and many vegetable products, such 
as gluten and the organic alkalies, contain it 
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Manvres. 

Bt repeated cropping, the best eoils be- 
come exhausted of their fertile properties, 
while naturally indifferent soils require the 
administration of certain qualities, before 
they will yield a due return to the labours 
of the husbandman* There are, no doubt, 
soils so naturally rich in some parts of the 
world, that, though used for twenty or more 
years in growing successive grain crops, 
they show no indications of impoverishment; 
yet even these must in time be exhausted, 
and therefore, in all circumstances, manures, 
or artificial fertilizers, require the conside- 
ration of the husbandman. In our own 
country they are of the first importance. 

Manures are of two classes, both of which 
have distinctive characters, and perform di^ 
ferent ofiices in the economy of ve^tation. 
The first of these comprehends all animal 
and vegetable decompoising matter, and is 
principally employed in feeding the plant, 
augmenting its size, and sustainmg the vital 
energy. The second operates more on the 
soil and decomposing matter than in directly 
contributing to the support of the vegetable. 
The first kind has been called animal and 
vegetable, and the second fossil, manures. 
Under this second class are ranked not onlv 
lime, marl, and gypsum, but sand, gravel, 
and clay, so that all the meliorations which 
are effected on soil by blending and com- 
pounding the original earths, are compressed 
within its linaits. 

The animal and vegetable manures, which 
are putrescent in their nature, are foremost 
in importance and dignity. They consist of 
certam elementary parts of animal and ve- 
getable substances, elaborated by a natural 
chemical process in the course of the de- 
composition or decay of the bodiea The 
excrementitious matter, or dung of all ani- 
mals, is no other than the remains of the 
ve^table or animal food which has been re- 
ceived into the stomach, undergone there a 
partial dissolution, and been thrown out as 
unserviceable for the further nutrition of tiie 
system. From this universal decay of or- 
ganized matter, and its conversion into fluids 
and gases, it would seem that animal and 
vegetable substances, and excrementitious 
matter, are resolvable into each other, and 
are only different parts of the same original 
principles. The essential elements of them 
all are hydrogen, carbon, and ox^sen, either 
al(»ie, or in some cases united witn nitro^n. 
Conveyed by liquids or moist substances mto 
the ground, these elements are sought for as 
nourishment b^ the roots of plants, and so 
form the constituent principles of a new ve- 
getation. Inasmoch as flesh consists of a 



greater concentration of these original ele- 
ments than vegetables, the maonre produced 
,bv carnivorous 'animals— man included— is 
always more strong in proportioo to its bulk 
than that discharged by animals who live 
only on herbaffe. Experience fully proves 
that all animal and vegetable manures are 
but varieties of one kind of principles; Uieir 
actual shape and appearance being of much 
less consequence than the degrees d^ strength 
in which these principles reside in them* 

Whatever be the value of the elementaiy 
principles of manures, practically they are 
of no ase as manure till they are disengaged 
by putrefoction. It may be further observed, 
that putrefaction is in every instance pn>- 
ducea b^ the elementary principles betog 
set at liberty either in a fluid or volatile 
state. If a quantity of stable dung be piled 
into a heap, and freely exposed to all varie* 
ties of weather, it soon heats and emits -a 
stream of vapour, which is often visible as a 
cloud over it These vapours, and aJso the 
odours sent forth, are JT"^ escaping, and 
the heap is constantly diminishing in weight 
and volume; at the end of six months, if 
there have been alternate moisture and 
warmth, not above a fourth of the original 
essential material remains to be spreauloii 
the field; there maybe in appearance nesHy 
as much substance, but it is comparatively 
of little value^ — the real manure is gone, and 
what remains is little better than a mass of 
unputrefied rubbish. 

It may be safely averred, that no prmciple 
connected with agriculture is so little un- 
derstood or thought of as that which has 
been now mentioned. We therefore crave 
the most earnest attention to it by every 
reader of these pages. Generally speaking, 
the excrementitious matters thrown to toe 
dung-hill are treated with perfect indifier- 
ence as to the effects of exposuro and drain- 
age away in the form of liquids. It cannot 
be too strongly stated that this is a gross 
abuse in farming. The putrescent stream 
contains the very essence of the mannre, 
and should either be scrupulouslv confined 
within the limits of the dunghill, or con- 
veyed to fresh veg^etable or earthv matter, 
that it may impart its nutritive qualities. 

A knowledge of this important truth has 
led to the practice of making compost dong^ 
heaps, in which the valuable liquids and 
gases of diflferent kinds of manure are ab- 
sorbed by earth, or some other substanoe, 
and the whole brought into the^condition of 
an active manure for the fields. Hitherto it 
has been customary to speak of dunghills, 
but there ought to be no such objects. The 
collection of^manure from a fonn-yard and 
offices should form a dung^, not a dung- 
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MU; and the manner of making and man- 
aging the contents of this pit on the best 
pvinciples is well worthy or onr considera- 
tion. 

The sitaation of the dnng-pit should be 
near the stables and cow-houass, and placed 
so low that all streams of urine from them 
shoald flow at once into it, so that nothing 
be lost It may be three or four feet deep, 
and of a size proportionate to the stock of 
cattle usually kept by the farmer. It is not 
necessary that it should be built round with 
a wall, or have a perpendicular descent, as 
it may slope gently inwards, and deepen 
gradually towards the centre. It sh6ola, if 
possible, be covered by a roof, to prevent the 
action of the sun. If the bottom be found 
firm, impervious, and capable of containing 
the juices, no ibrther trouble is requisite, 
and the work is complete; in many in- 
stances, however, it will be necessary first 
to puddle with clay, and then line the bot- 
tom with flag-stones. Into this pit, earth, 
with refuse straw, should be brought and 
strewed over the bottom and sloping sides, 
to the thickness of nine to twelve inches, 
and this will form an inferior layer to absorb 
all that portion of the liquid manure which 
naturally rune to the bottom. The pit is 
now prepared to receive all kinds of animal 
and vegetable manure, which, when brought, 
should be always laid evenly over the sur- 
face. In Scotland, such dung^pits are com- 
mon, and in the course of accumulation, a 
yoong or wintering stock of cattle is allowed 
to go at large upon the whole ; the animals 
being at the same time fed on a proper al* 
lowance of straw. Care is also taken to 
mix, in laying on, the dung brought from 
the cow-hdose, stable, and piggeries, so that 
-the rich excrement of the well-fed animals 
may be incorporated with that of a poor de- 
scription from othera It is likewise of the 
atmost importance, though too fireqnently 
neglected, to convey to Uie pit the entire 
liquid refuse of the farm-yard, provided the 
quantity be not so great as to make it ad- 
visable to have a separate pit for its recep- 
tion. 

It is customary to cart away the material 
of the dung-pit at convenient opportunities — 
usually during the fVosts in winter — to a 
place in the fields, near where it is to be 
used, and there pile it up in a quadrangular 
heap of at^t four feet in height. Dung 
carted out in this manner, is r^y for the 
turnip husbandry in June, and the practice 
is otherwise convenient It may, however, 
be stated, that fbr want of attention to prin- 
ciples alreadv explained, such dung-heaps, 
by exposure fox months to the weather, must 
lose some of their valoaUe propertie& In 



every instance, the dung-heap in the fields 
should be placed in a hollow situation, with 
a substratum of earth, and should have a 
scattering of a few inches of earth over it, 
and around the sides, to keep in the volatile 
gases. When the dung-pit has been thus 
emptied, it may again be progressively filled 
as before ; and when it is carted out in any 
of the spring months, it will be found neces- 
sary to turn it once, or oftener, for the pur- 
pose of acceleratingf the decomposition of 
the strawy part of the mass. It may be of 
use to know, however, that the dung re- 
quired for fallows for wheat in autum, may 
be less putrefied than that for turnip crops. 
The urine of cattle is of great value as a 
manure, and this is so well known to the 
fiirmers of Belgium, that they use tanks for 
collecting the liquid from the cow-houses, 
and thence they pump it up, and pour it 
over the land at the proper season. When 
mixed with vegetable refuse, moss, or earth, 
it forms an excellent compost It is deeply 
to be regretted that so httle is known on 
this subject ; and such is the carelessness of 
farmers and cottagers, that the urine from 
their cattle-stalls is in most cases suffered to 
go completely to waste. The value of night 
soil and human urine as manures is equally 
^reat, but both are much neglected in Brit- 
ish agriculture. Without entering minutely 
into details on this point, it may be stated, 
that the offensive odour of all excrementi- 
tious matter may be neutralized by an inter- 
mixture of gypecm, or lime and earth, and 
in this state be used as most valuable ma- 
nure. Bone-dust is now used as a hi^fhly 
nutritious manure on light soils; and it is 
reckoned that 100 bushels are equal to forty 
cart-loads of farm-yard manure. Common 
sea salt, when judiciously administered in 
moderate Quantities on arable land at the 
time of fkllowing, has been found of great 
value for its manuring and cleaning proper- 
tie& It promotes fertility, is a remedy 
against smut and rust, preserves the seed 
from vermin, and is particularly useful in 
increasing the produce of grass lands. — 
Chambers^ 8 Information for the People, 



Answers to the Queries of the State Ag«* 
ricnltural Society of S. Carolina* 

Wb have not Men the qneriee to wUeb tlie Ibllow- 
ing communication of our intelligent neighlMNir and 
excellent fanner, M. L., refers ^-we copy lirom tbe 

Tbs questions propounded on agriculture 
by the " State Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina,'' indicate an accurate perception 
of the points requiring investigation, and 
would, consequently, require a degree of 
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scientific knowladge in reply, to which few 
can pretend. 

To the ooeries, regarding roattera of fact, 
there will be do difficolty in making a reply, 
thoagh it must be borne in mind, that in a 
State, presenting so vast an agricultural 
surface as Pennsylvania, much diversity of 
practice as well as theory, must prevail. 

Dry statistical details, which can be oh* 
tained from published documents, it will not 
be advisable to refer to, except for occasional 
illustration: for if I rightly appreciate the 
tenor of several of the questions, the informa- 
tion required can be afibrded by a practical 
man of observation and experience. 

It is only in this connection that my lo- 
cality or identity can interest tibe parties 
who require the information; but the dis- 
tance to Philadelphia being only twelve 
miles, it will, of course, be understood that 
my observations more especiaUy refer to 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

There are some vestiges yet remaining, 
to prove that this was a mvourite agricultu- 
ral region of the native Indians; and I have^ 
seen clearings in the extensive woodlands of 
the Moravians, fifty miles north of Philadel- 
phia, which were known to have been Indian 
Gom-field& That these tribes did not raise 
sufficient for their sustenance, is proved by 
the thousands of tons of oyster shells on the 
inlets of Chesapeake Bay, and the perfectly 
straight Indian path leading from this re- 
gion to that; which is yet distinctly per- 
ceptible in the remnant of primeval forest 
on the route. When this region was first 
settled by the Swedes and Dutch, they 
chose, for obvious reasons, locations on or 
near navigable waters. But when William 
Penn parcelled out the country among his 
followers^ manv of the ori^nal colonists 
were fi-om Wales, and the hilly districts of 
the West and North of England. They 
were rather accustomed to pasturage, than 
a strictly agricultural people ; and in conse- 
quence they settled on hilly ground, well 
watered by springs, passing over the primi- 
tive limestone valley, which is now the gar- 
den of the country, because it was heavily 
timbered and not so well watered. Most of 
these settlers were Friends or Quakers, and 
notwithstanding the abolition of the laws of 
primogeniture, many of the descendants of 
these old families yet remain in poeseesion 
of the estates bequeathed from an antiquity 
remote for the United States. 

It is to this people we are chiefly indebted 
for the hereditary reputation and superior 
quality of the Philadelphia butter, the flavor 
of which is also due to the very ancient pas- 
tures, well set with green grass and white 
elo¥er^Po# Pratentia and TrtfoUum 12e- 



pens — Foa PraUneU or smooth stalked mt* 
dow grass, is identical with the famous Ee^ 
tucky blue grass; the writer having bed seed 
sent him from Kentucky, and verified tluB 
fact, which was before discovered by Dr. 
Darlington, of Westchester. Many other 
species contribute to the luxuriance of then 
old green fields; especially the sweet veml 
grass, — Antkoxantkum CMoro/Mm,— whidi 
is highly aromatic, and according to lespect* 
able authority, is itself the primary cause of 
the excellence of the batter. Lud in p(» 
manent grass, from the cheapneas with which 
it can be kept up, requiring only at long in- 
tervals a top-dressing of lime and {dutsr, 
may be considered as in a condition mora 
profitable, than under any description of til- 
lage performed by hired labour. The more 
ancient the sod of grass, the better ia it rel- 
ished by the cattle, and the more prodoctife 
is it in milk and butter; resembling, in this 
respect, the pastures of Devonshire, where 
fields which have b^n but twenty-five yesn 
in jfrasB, are not considered equal to thtm 
which have remained unbroken for fiffy cr 
on» hundred years. It is but fiiir to atatf, 
that thouffh the writer, onder certain limits- 
tions of distance firom market, considers the 
views laid down as undoubtedly correct, yet 
many intelligent agriculturists, justly appr^ 
dating the value of the crop of Indian oon, 
are in the habit of breaking up their old 
grass fields in rotation, and planting them 
with corn. The approved method is, to Al- 
low this crop with oats the ensuing spring 
then to manure heavily, plough three timet, 
and sow with wheat aiid grass seed in the 
fall, followed by red clover seed in the 
spring. The course of rotatkm varies^ to* 
cording to the division of farm land, fivm 
five to eight, or even ten years. 

Indian Gont. — ^The average crop of Id* 
dian corn in well improved and naturallT 
fertile soils, may be set down at 50 buehek 
per acre, and if stimulated by the applicir 
tion of lime, plaster, ashes, or manure to the 
hill, 75 busliels per acre may occasiooslly be 
obtained. Taking this whole region, how- 
ever, SO bushels per acre may be coDsidefee 
nearer the true average, under the actotl 
system now pursued. Much diversity pre* 
vails also in regard to the particular descnp- 
lion of Indian com— Zea Mbiff— which ii 
cultivated, varying in fact finom the floall 
yellow Flint corn of Cansda, if hich ripeitf 
in three months, to the large dc«-tooUi 
Southern com, which in this latitude will 
scarcely ripen in six months. The writer 
has experimented upon com from Tenner 
see, South Carolina, Maryland, CmOB, 
China, the Baden com, and other varietiee, 
without a "looal habitation or a name. 
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This exptrniMDt answeied • double porpoee. 
lal It ttffivded him an opportunity to fbr* 
aioh the •geat of a Gorman Agrieultnral 
Society wiUi a great varietr for tnuwini*- 
aioB to that countiy, aa aamploo; and Stodly, 
iadiioed him to settle upon the old PeBaajri- 
vania YeUovr eig^*fowod Fliot com, which 
has been cultivated in Montgomery eoanty, 
Pa^ lor a period of a centBry, and waa.vetj 
pKohoblr tne com of the Aboriffines, as it w 
fboad that eveiy description of veliow com 
hae a tenden^ to identify itself with this 
variety, after a few years cultivation. Many 
do not consider it so prodactive as the Gomd 
Bead corn, bat I have raised 65 bushels per 
aofo on large fields, and it will command 10 
per cent more in price than the Gonrd 
Seed. The Philadelphia Agricoltmral So- 
ciety awaided a premiom for a sample of 
this eon at their late exhibitioo. It is par* 
ticalariy adapted to feeding cattle, after hav- 
ing beini ffroand with the eob^ which, ftom 
ita small size and texture, and extreme hard- 
Bees, amalgamates perfectly with the com, 
end makes handsome meal, almost as nsuch 
prised as meal ftom com and oats mixn). 
We QscnHy plant four grains to the hill, and 
it has a tendency to produce two, and even 
three or four ears to the stalk, and in very 
productive seasons, sprools only twelve or 
eighteen inches high, are frequently crown- 
ed with a small ear. I always plant from 
stalks that produce two to four ears each. 
On the whole, therefore, I prefer this com, 
viewing it in every economical light. Its 
productiveness, its adaptation to every va- 
riety of soil, its acknowledged saperiority 
for meal and bread, and in feet for every 
thing but hominy, in which eapoeity I have 
not seen it tried. It is admitted that Indian 
com, in such varieties as were adapted to 
the great diversity of climate, exirted in 
almost eveiy part of the American conti- 
nent on its first discovery. But much inge- 
BMNis speculation has been resorted to, to 
move that it was not known in the Old 
Wcvid previous to the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. Recent travels in Central Asia, hew- 
ever, with the facts previously known, seem 
to incline the mora maturo opinion of en- 
sPDirers to admit the exirtence of ^Zee 
MMj^t^* in some parts of Asia, firom a le- 
SKite epoch. 

Qsfs. — ^The oat orop^ which succeeds In<- 
dian com, possesses many and important 
claims upon the good opinion of the mrmer, 
though not used in this ooontry as in the 
North of Britain, as the food of man ; and 
in the Southern part of Pennsylvania, de- 
geneiatrog in weight and value firom die 
high temperature of the climate, yet as 
food for h o rs e s, it ia unsurpassed. Noi fWh 



ing the nutritive properties of comi it 
has not its heating and feverisfa tendencies, 
and is especially valuable as food for hoi^es 
on a joomey. It succeeds well on land 
rather cold and wet, and perhaps the best 
oats produced in Pennsylvania, grow open 
the table lands of the Alleghany mountams. 
It is indeed firora these more inclement and 
oold regions, that we are forced to procure 
a renewal of oiur seed. It is sown roofrhlv, 
— three bushels to the aere^— after a smg^e 
ploughing, in the month of Aprils and is 
harrowed in ; it is rolled occasionally, after 
being up two or three inches. This crop has 
the valuable property by its mpid growth of 
overshadowing and disconraging the growth 
of weeds, and consequently leaves the groand 
in an admirably clean condition for the wheat 
and grass crops which follow it The straw 
of oats is much esteemed as winter fodder, 
and used with the blades of com and a small 
proportion of bav, will carry cattle in good 
condition throuni the winter. 

As high as A) bushels of oats have been 
obtained per acre, though 25 to 80 bushels 
may be considered a feir crop. The writer 
this season had about 40 bushels per acre of 
very heavy oats, say 86 lbs. to the bushel. 
There are several varieties of oats culti- 
vated, called by various local names, as Bar- 
ley oats, the seed of which I have bought at 
92 per bushel, but found it to degenemte. 
The Black oats, a heavy good grain, and the 
one-sided or Tartarian oats. 

Wheat, — There can be no doubt that we 
owe the various descriptions <^ wheat to the 
varieties of soil and cltmate in which it is 
cultivated ; and it is in vain for the agricul- 
turist to attempt to force nature. The wisest 
course for him to pursue, is to adapt the crop 
skilfiilly to the soil, cliomte, and fffeologieal 
formation in which it ma^ be his lot to so- 
journ. After experimenting with the beau- 
tifiil white Genesee and beardless wheats 
of several kinds, and espeoially with some 
magnificent grains of wheat, to>ught firom 
the vicinity of the ancient Jeraadem, all 
either wera destroyed by the ordinary ene- 
mies of the wheat, viz.: fly or mildew, or 
exhibited a decided tendencv to be resolved, 
or at least approximate to the old Penns^- 
vania Red Chaff bearded wheat, a sound 
good grain, prododng rich flour, but not 
commanding the hi^est price in the mar- 
ket This change is especially observable, 
in respect to the Mediterranean wheat, 
which about ten years ago, when mtroduced 
among us, was a coarse, flinty gmin, more 
nearly rasembling rye than wheat Its value 
consisted in an exemption ftom the ravages 
of the Hessian fly and mildew, so that it 
almost entirely supecaedod eveiy other de- 
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cription of wheat Every yeftr, while im- 
proving in quality, it is loeing its exemption 
ftom toe assaults of the enemies or the 
wheat, 80 that it is evident that in a few 
years its peculiarities will disappear, and we 
shall have only the old Red Chaff bearded 
wheat again. 

There has not been an unexceptionable 
wheat year since 1835, when the crop avoN 
aged 40 bushels per acre, on lands that have 
rarely reached 80 bushels since, and gene- 
rally not more than 25 bushels per acre. The 
approved system, when it is intended to lay 
down oats stubble to wheat and grass, is to 
plough three times, and harrow as often. 
The accumulated manure of the year is 
spread, after the first ploughing, at the rate 
of twenty laree ox-cart loads to the acre, 
which is ploughed under and sufiered to lay 
until it is nearly time to seed the land, when 
it is again plouffhed, and the sowing at the 
rate of two bushels to the acre, is then per- 
formed. After the grain is harrowed in 
once, grass seed, mostly Timothy — Phleum 
Pratense — at the rate of eight quarts to the 
acre, should be sown and lightly harrowed 
once. The seeding is finished by sowing 
red clover, — Drifinium Pratense — in Feb- 
ruary or March, at the rate of six quarts to 
the acre. This being a biennial, leaves the 
sod at the end of two years, in exclusive 
possession of the Timothy, which is consi- 
dered so valuable for horses, that it not unr 
frequently brings 920 per ton in Philadel- 
phia. 

Rye.-^Rye is sometimes introduced in the 
system of rotation, either as a substitute for 
wheat, or more usually as an independent 
element in the course succeeding the crop 
of wheat, and being followed by grass, as 
above described. Tne straw of rye is con- 
sidered the most valuable of any R>r manure 
and the various purposes of the farm, as 
thatch inff, making bands for bundles of com 
fodder, £c. Rye, of admirable quality, is 
produced in the more Northern and hilly re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, but it is observed 
speedily to degenerate in Uie Southern part 
of that State. This ^in, for several years, 
has not been productive, and the cultivation 
in this vicinity is on the decrease. Fifteen 
or twentv bushels per acre may be the ave- 
rage yield, and its cultivation is chiefly con- 
fined to lands of second quality. 

Buckwheat, — ^Tbis grain is extensively 
cultivated in Pennsylvania, and is freouently 
as low as fifty or sixty cents per bushel. 
The straw is of very inferior value for the 
production of manure, and its cultivation is 
chiefly confined to lands recently cleared, as 
it is an excellent tamer of wild lands, or to 
those of inferior quality. 



Barley. — This grain is not extonvely 
cultivated in our State, and is being mdo- 
ally superseded by other more mgbiy e>> 
teemed cropa 

Potatoe8,^-Th\B most important crop hii 
been failing gradually for several yean, ind 
in my apprehension exhibited a gradual de* 
terioration in constitutional stamina, long 
before it was overtaken by the fttal rot, 
which is now producing such disastron 
consequences in the Old World. The im- 
portance of agriculture, in the eyes of sfeitei- 
men, has never been more strongly developed 
than now, when kingdoms are convaued, 
and empires may be overthrown by the ikil- 
ure of a single esculent This, 'like some 
great convulsion of nature, may be the 
means of ultimate benefit, as the whole en- 
ergy of science is now employed (o diseo- 
ver a remedy for this fatal disease; thoogli 
hitherto, unfortunately, without sucossi, m 
what is more discouraging, exhibiting bgr 
disagreement a total failure of fixed pnoev 

Eles. My own opinion is, that we ahiM 
ave to renew our seed from the Ando^ or 
Wherever the root can be found in a stife of 
nature, as I apprehend that by propasttin; 
almost exclusively from tubers forsoTooffa 
period, a diminution of vigor has gndntJly 
taken place, which is bat partially remedied 
by reproducing from the seeds of these en* 
ervated plants. Long before any public no- 
tice had been taken of the failure of tbii 
crop, I had almost ceased to attempt its eol- 
tivation, even from sets recently produoed 
from the seed, because of a partial miloreof 
the crop, very perceptible in the prematore 
death of the vines, which instead of cootinQ- 
ing green until late in September, freqoent' 
ly died in July or Au^st It may, I tbiak, 
be laid down as a principle, that any phnt 
propagated only from shoots or layers fbt a 
long period, that is capable of reprodoc^ 
firom the seed, will exhibit a tendency to de- 
terioration, or in farmers' phrase, "run oot 
This crop has not been, however, mach 
worse this season than last— and I have 
found by cuUing off the tops, and allowng 
the root to remain in the earth up to rio- 
vember, we got a better article thaa^ 
early digging and exposure to the air. Those 
infected, die in the earth, and leave only a 
mass of corrupt matter, which may amooni 
in some cases to twenty-five or fifty per c«»^ 
of the whole crop. Low, moist grounMjw 
much more liable to blight, than highi «T 
light soils ; and I know of an instance on 
the latter description of land, where a very 
large and healthy crop has been prodocw 
this season, by using horse stable fflanwe. 
very pure from the city. Two hundrea 
bushels to the acre, are considered a verj 
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Imjge crop with na, and of late leas than one 
lumdred bushels come nearer the mark. 

Manures, — ^It is only of late years that 
acieooe has diseovered and partially applied, 
the animal and vegetable refuse of the man- 
v&ctures to the use of the fiirmer. A com- 
mencement bee now been &irly made, and 
Ibe glu^boilera, tobtcco manumcturers, co- 
lour manQfitctorersy sugar refiners, wool 
oombera^ skin dressers, button makers, and 
nomerotts other tradesmen, are made to con* 
Uibote to the fertility of the soil, wlmt but 
recently was a public nuisance. Poudrette, 
also goano and bone dust, are coming into 
extensive use. All this, added to our plafr* 
ter and lime, with the ordinary manures of 
the barn-yard, certainly eive ground to hope 
fi>r great ultimate benefits. All these ma- 
Baree and stimulants I have seen applied 
with manifest, but various advantage. My 
own experience has been rather in mvour of 
a eompoet or marsh mud, with plaster, lime, 
and eiable manure. Bone dust has not, on 
oor heavy rich soils, produced anvthinff like 
the eflect described in England, and the 
consequence is^ that bone gaSterers are cod- 
Btently travel)in£[ &r into the interior col- 
lecting bones, which are ground in Philadel- 
I^ia, and shipped in great quantity to that 
country. He who uses or consumes upon 
his own land, the straw and hay of his fields, 
selling only a proportion of his grains and 
&t cattle, may Jceep his lan4 in an improv- 
ing condition, especially with the aid of 
those invaluable stimulants, lime and plas- 
ter, and need look no further for manures. 

This process of returning to the land the 
culm or straw it has produced, is recupera- 
tive, and is ^ wise provisicm of nature, with- 
out which all lands would have a .rapid ten- 
dency to sterility. 

Rotation qf crops* — ^A judicious rotation 
will, of course, have reference to the par- 
ticolar article of produce of the greatest 
value in each district ; — ^as a general rule, 
in all wheat lands, this will be wheat. 

Some years ago, on an agricultural tour 
in the interior, about fifty miles, I heard of 
a German, who had introduced an improved 
system of cultivation, then generally adopted 
in that region. On visiting this man, Jacob 
Sheimer, of Northampton county. Pa., I 
fonnd him a plain, practical old fiinner, who 
in about thiity-five years, on a fiirm of 100 
acres, with two hands, had realized about 
four times its value of 980 per acre, besides 
raising and educating a fiimily. 

His process was as follows — bis great ob- 

{'ect being wheat — having originally divided 
lis fiirm into eight fiel£, of about twelve 
and a half acres each: — 1st. Manure and 



lime; plough in May, June and August; 
harrow and seed one and three-quarter bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, which put in with 
a plough. 

2nd. Clover seed, sown on wheat in the 
spring, six quarts to the acre, and pasture 
afler harvest 

8rd. Plaster the clover in the spring ; one 
bushel to the acre; cut clover in June; 
plough down second crop, and seed again 
with wheat 

4th. Wheat — Same treatment as Na 2. 

5th. Pasture early in the season. Plough 
in August, and sow wheat. 

6th. Wheat again. 7th. Plough stubble, 
sow rye, one and a ouaster bushels to the 
acre : sow clover in tne spring on rye. 

8th. Plough clover sod and plant corn, 
and next season recommence the system on 
the fallow ground. 

By this system, it will be observed that 
there were always three fields in with 
wheat, one in with rve, one with com, two 
with grass and one fallow. His crops ave* 
raged about 1,400 bushels of wheat, 600 
bushels of com, 900 bushels of rye, and his 
land, when I saw it, appeared in excellent 
condition. 

Breeds of Cattle^ Hogs and Sheep.'^ 
Gentlemen in the vicinity of cities, prefer 
the stately Durham. Practical fiirmers still 
continue the native breed, a complete mix- 
ture of every race, though of late years the 
£astera or Devonshire breed, is received 
with much favour. My experience is in 
favour of the last mentioned. The Chester 
county hogs are a highly improved and al* 
most a penect breed, and are fiist supersed- 
ing all others. Sheep are yet of the old un- 
improved sort, though many are crossing 
with the Southdown and other improved 
breeds. There are also admirable breeds of 
heavy fhrin horses. 

Labourers, — ^These are hired by the year, 
month and day. Good hands by the year, 
are worth $125 to 8150. Monthly hands 
for the summer, are worth 915 per month ; 
and the daily wages during harvesr, are 
about $1 ; at other times, w>ut 50 cents, 
all exclusive of board. The German agri- 
cultural labourers from the interior, are ex* 
cellent hands — industrious, trustworth]^, and 
in the line of their business, intelligent 
Many of the sons of independent German 
formers are willing to hire themselves in 
the Anglo-American settlements for the pur- 
pose of learning the English language. 

Agriculture neither asks nok' receives aid 
from the State. There has been a geologi- 
cal survey of the State, at a vast expense, Ae 
final report of which is withheld. We have no 
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ports aoeompuiyiii^ the censos of 1840, eon* 
vey much inibmiation. 

Improvements. — In no part of the world 
periiapa, are more substantial fimn building 
to be found than in P^nnsTlvania. Built 
chiefly of stone, both bams and honses will 
last for ages. Many bams are ftY>m 100 to 
200 feet long, 25 fhet high, and 40 feet wide, 
being in prdportion to the sise of the ftnns. 
It is characteristic of our admirable German 
population, to build a good bam, and to set 
rich before erecting a house to correspond. 

In fine, though fhrmers are not growing 
rich in cash, yet the proffress of improve- 
ment is most manifest Handsome, conve- 
nient ferm buildings and fences— heavy 
wagons and light carriages, churches and 
meetingr.housies — ^roads, lined with vehicles, 
conveymg produce to mill or to market; and 
above all, a contented, well-fed, well-clothed, 
and happy population, all indicate a degree 
of prosperitr unsurpassed by any other com- 
munity on the globe. 

Morris Lohostretb. 

Vtllej^Graen, WMtemush Towaihip. 
MontfonMry co.. Pa., Nor. lOtfa, Idtf. 



CMice^s of Philadelphia Agrleaknral So- 
ciety* 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, held at 
their room, Washington Hail, January Otfa, 
1847. Eenderlon Smith, vice president, in 
the chair. Present twenty-eiz member& 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and adopted. 

A letter was read by A. S. Roberts, in- 
forming the meeting that Professor Walter 
R. Johnson was about to deliver a course of 
lectures^ to commence this evening, in this 
city, on Chemistry applied to agriculture, 
horticulture and animal economy. After 
which, the fellowinff resolutions were offered 
by him, and adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Societv 
fer Promoting Agriculture have learned, with 
mat pleasure and satisfiictian, that Prof. 
Walter R. Johnson contemplates delivering 
a course of Jectures on Chemistry applied to 
agriculture, horticulture and anmial econo* 
tny. 

ReMved^ That in the opinion of this so- 
ciety, Mr. Johnson's course of lectures will 
be not only interesting to the community, but 
also highly promotive of the sciences of which 
he treats, and is worthy of the patronage of 
this and every association whose object is the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. 

Resolved^ That the treasurer be authorized 
to subscribe fer fifteen tickets on behalf ot 
this society. 



be published, and that a copy of thna bo 
transmitted to Profeseor Johnson. 

A letter written by Mr. John Brooks, of 
Prniceton, Massachusects, and puUished in 
the Monthly Journal of AgrricoltBre, en the 
subject of €hiooeki*iB Treatise on Mil^ Oow% 
was read, expressing great oonfidenoo m hiv 
method of testing their millaiig propertiesi 

A cvcolar received bjr the secretary Unoi 
J. & Skinner, Bm|., onciosin^ th» fem of a 
memorial to the legislaturee of the diifersot 
SUtes, on the sobj^ of obtaining aid for tto 
cause f](t agricoltore firon the ^^enoral gev* 
erameat, was read ; and, on motiOB of Dr. A. 
L. Elwyn, a committee was appointed to oIk 
tain signers thereta 

The Mlowing amendment to the By->la«« 
of the Society was offered by A. S. Rebeflst 

Resolvedf That no persoa shall be otigiUo 
to the office of president fer a longer tSM 
than three soocessive yosrs* 

Which, on motion, was asMttded fay sob- 
stituting two yeaiB in place of three, and 
agreed to. 

After which, on motion made and sac—A- 
ed, it was agreed to go into an eloetioa isr 
officers to serve the sooiety tho enssing year; 
when the following named gqntl omcB were 
duly elected : 

President — ^Algemen S^ Roberts, 

Vice Presfffenfs— Kenderton Smith, Dr. 
A. L. Elwyn. 

Recording Secreiarf — Aaron Clement. 

AMsisUmi Reeordmg Becretatf — P. R. 
Frees. 

Corresponding Seereimrf^-^^oMBQoiwea, 

Treasurer — Seam Blight 

Curoiors— Samuel C. Ford, a B. Richie. 

Librarian — ^Aaroa Clement 

On motion, adjourned. 
Extracts from the minutes, 

Aabon CuaiBRT, 
Jfecorrftty Se crets^ 

Report on Manure* 

Or looking over the Transactions of the New Castle 
County Agricultural Society, for the past year, several 
parU appeared to the editor highly Taloable and of 
general intereit. We are quite apt enough to travel 
on in the old beaten rbad, without turning aside to 
inquire whether or no« it be the moit direct one to the 
goal we an aiming at. The foUowing R^art en JMi- 
nun may rouse some of ue up to thiiikifig. aad >o«l- 
bty thence to action, and to a diaage In eonM c€ oar 
medee of naaagemont. WMlMWt aadMaltta entlni!^ 
aU the ▼lewi of the committee, thcte le no imneiiMi 
but we are too apt to think that any aparefrnaontlM 
fkrm is lost or waited, if tliere be not loiaa kind of 
stock to eat it up —Ed. 

The Committee on Compost and other 
Manures report, that they have had aoiQe 
experience m collecting and combining dif- 
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fynmi iBftterialB lor tke purpose of ma1cii^[ 
manuret a^d the vetolte have boI produoed 
a ooDTictioD fi|vo«rable to the Bystem as a 
meaBB ci improving the soil. The expense 
of OMluig oat and sizing the diiferent sob- 
stancesi added to that of remoTin^ them to 
the fields, ia • ireiy considerable item ; that 
it will pay the expense yoar committee are 
aol ^sposed to dooM, for any plan of manur- 
ingt toe most awkward and expensive, ap- 
pears to be better than none. 

The kte George Simmons owned a farm 
ftboQt Aye miles from Wilmington : he im- 
proved one of his fields by drawing manure 
from the city, which cost him, delivered, 
three dollars per cart load, and spread it at 
the rate of twenty loads to the acre, making 
sixty dolkn for the manarei which was more 
per acre than his ftnn would have sold ibr, 
yet the inerease in the csops justified the 
expeaaa. The question, therefore, ispnot 
whether a eeitain application of manure is 
poi^able, but whether the expenditure of 
uiboor and capital in any partieular applica- 
tion of namiTa, such as making composts in 
New Castle county, has advantages great | 
enoai^ to reeoaunend it as a preferable 
neaaa of inpioviBg the soil. To this quee- 
liQD» yovreommitlee answer in the negative; 
tbsy do out- believe that any known plan of 
making eonpost has advantages sufficient to 
jeeommend it to the fimners of New Castle 
eottttty as tho most piofitable means of ferti- 
iian^ the soiL But we do not wish, by this 
opimon, to prevent making composts after 
tbo phm reoommeoded by Mm Jones^ (whose 
letter to the oommittee we subjmn to this 
nport) Gather up every kind of deeompo- 
siUe reffase, leaves, twigs, scrapfngs from 
the vreod pile, straw, diaflS old bey and 
weeds^ aad^ if the expense is trifling» draw 
sand upon elay, and cky upon sand, but take 
idl diroBt to the fields vMHtum it under the 



Keeping of eteek, which has hitherto been 
eonaiderea the best means of enrichmg the 
mui, ha% flrom the resulta of some wMl^at- 
tcnrod fhcta, led to the opinion that it is a 
eiii« way to impoverish it Your ooaimittee 
believe that staond coop clover, hav, straw, 
and iteff will make more manure, leii upon 
tiM land, than when passed through the ani- 




PoUe, of Caatwell's Bridge, a 
niindedt ssnsible man, who has obtain- 
ed a larffe slock of practical information on 
thia sabgect, says, he increased bis com crop 
tea haebels per acre by turning in the second 
crop clover, over other parts of the fidd 
.vrliieh was mowed for the porpo^ of obtain- 
ing seed. 

Vanr committee believe that the manure 



of New Castle oounSjr is gieatly diminished 
by the buidens of animals, under which the 
Imid seems to groan. It in the great ol^ect 
of every prudent man to investigate and iur 
quire into the circumstances that surround 
him, and accommodate his practice to the 
most profitable empl<qrment of bis labour and 
capital; and the interest of no one is greater 
than that of the farmer in carrying out this 
principle. 

In the far West, and in the interior of tho 
large States, where land is cheap, and almost 
inexhaustible in fertility, the raising of ani- 
mals may be the most profitable course; it is 
an indirect way of transmitting their heavy 
crops of grain to a good market; but in New 
Castle county, where a few cents per bushel 
will carry their grain to the highest market, 
a calculation of profit and loss will show a 
different result The vegetation consumed 
in raising the thousands of cattle and hoffs 
in New Castle county, would make double 
the profit in grain if permitted ta die and 
decompose upon the soil A yearling calf, 
not stinted in winter feeding, well sold, will 
bring as much as it would have done if sold 
to the butcher at six or eight weeks old. A 
fat hog will sell for about the sum that the 
com he has eaten is worth, so that the vast 
amount of vegetable matter consumed bv 
those animals ie a total kM, a drawback 
upon tiie manure heap. Your committee, 
therefore, suggest the propriety of testing 
some of dioee facts in relation to stock im- 
poverishing the soil instead of making com- 
posta 

There ia a field of eight or nine acres of 
com within one and a half miles of Wilming- 
ton. Some of the acres have been measored, 
and found to yield more than ninety bushels 
of sound com; it has not been limed, nor 
received more manure than other land upon 
the fiuin, that has never produced over sixty 
bushels of com to the acre. It was manured 
last spring with a dressing of unmanufiictur- 
ed pradrette, a powerful manure it is true; 
but it is nothing more than is apulied every 
year to much of the land aroonu Wilming- 
ton, without an^ such results. The cause 
of this eztraoidmary crop, therefore, must be 
fbund in some other quarter than the &ppli- 
eation of manure drawn upon the soil. Tnis 
field has not bad a hoof pastured upon it fiir 
six years; it was mowed every year, and the 
second crop allowed to die upon the ground. 
The clover soon worked out uid was supplied 
by a strong, deep sward of green and other 



In grain growing districts, and such, in 

the opmkm of your committee, is New Ca»> 

tie coun^, most of the inner fences may be 

I dispensed with, which is an item of great 
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expense in gnxing djatricts; a few acres of 
low land containing water, (if it can be con- 
veniently fband,) may be permanently en- 
closed for the animals necessary to carry on 
the &rming operations. It is very difficolt 
to remove old customs and habits, and so in- 
veterate is the propensity to follow on in the 
path of our ancestors, that some people even 
love an old error better than a new truth; 
and in the case before us, we are aware that 
the prejudice is strong and deep against any 
plan tending to lessen the manure heap in 
the farm yard. The experiments of Liebig, 
Johnson and others, have, of late years, given 
a new spring to investigation into the ferti- 
lizing properties of arine, and the excrement 
of animals, all of which we feel no disposi- 
tion to disprove ; we would rather make use 
of them as an argument in the support of our 
theorj^. It must be evident to the most su- 
perficial observer, that whatever the animal 
leaves behind, in the shape of urine and ex- 
crement, it carries away with it more ferti- 
lizing properties in the shape of beef, pork, 
tallow ana lard ; all of which are extracted 
from the soiL 

The prejudice is strong against cropping 
as a means of impoverishing the soil, and we 
admit this prejudice to be founded in fact ; 
but we deny it to any thing like the extent 
that is attributed to it We believe the real 
cause is to be found in the droves of all kinds 
of animals, which, like the locusts of £«gypt, 
^ eat up eveiy green thing." The moment 
the last sheaf of ^rain is out of the field, the 
destroyer comes m the shape of hoffs, sheep, 
horses, colts, donkeys, horned cattle, geese, 
docks, turkevs, fowls, that come and go 
when and where they please. If upon an 
old worn out field a tiny stalk of clover sur- 
vives the spring frost and summer sons, it 
is snapped up or trampled down, and its fer- 
tilizing root and multiplying seed lost to all 
future time. 

The impression is almost universal that 
any spare grass upon a hna is lost, if some 
kind of stock cannot be procured to devour 
it, which is, as we think, a very great mis- 
take. 

This hasty -sketch of what we believe to 
be a mode of manuring land, far preferable 
to composts, or the accumulation of large 
heaps of barn-yard manure, manufactured 
mostlv by animals, is respectfully submitted; 
and if it produces no other efl^t than inves- 
tigation and additional facts, that should even 
prove your committee to have overlooked 
some counteracting results, they will feel 
themselves compensated, having full confi- 
dence that the sorest guide to knowledge in 
agriculture, as in every thmg else, is free 



investigation, connected with a regalar and 
systematic course of experiments. 

SiLVUBL GlllBT, 

Dr. JAim Coma, 
JoHH W. Ardkiws, 
HsmtT DV Poirr, 
J. R. Bkinokjjl 

The following is the letter from Major 
Jones, referred to in the above report.— 

To the Committee on Ccnmoit Jfanttre Henn: 

The subscriber begs leave to state, tnat oo 
the 9th May last, he pot up a compost heap 
on the Bommer principle nearly. That oo 
the 18th, after the heap was set, the the^ 
mometer stood at 1^^ of Fahrenheit, wlien 
placed in a hole, made for the parpofle, two 
feet below the top of the heap; that on the 
27th, the mushrooms were growing oot of 
the eide and top of the heap and that iD 
twenty days from setting, the heap, whidi 
was put up of dry wheat straw, would htfe 
done very well to haul out, if immeditlaty 
ploughed under. 

The subscriber would respeetfully ftrther 
state, that he set a compost neap on what be 
considers a much more economical and eifeO' 
tive plan than the Bommer, the base of whiofc 
consisted of a lot of near one hundred acna 
The principal ingredient was ckwer seed, 
sown after wheat and oats in the sprii^f cf 
1845, at the rate of about (me bushel of aeed 
to ^ve acres, on a good portkm of whieh a 
light dressing of manure was spread, the 
autumn following Uie sowing of the nei; 
that in the spring of 1846 he gave this kt 
or compost heap a further dressing of cue 
bushel of plaster to the acre. That dariitf 
the month of August last he turned thiawa 
clover well under with a centre draft pjoagh; 
and to fiicilitate the complete eoveriogtf 
which, a heavy harrow wan used to nok 
down the grass previous to fJoogfai ng; MJ 
that during the early part of me f«*jj 
month, (September,) he hamwed tm s tod 
well with a set of amall, light faa nw 
lengthwise witJi the ploughing; then sowfi 
wi& Pennock's drill 88} bosbdsof Medifetf- 
ranean wheat on seventy-five acres, inelo^ 
ing a part that was an oat stubble. This H 
or compost heap had received a dresainf n 
lime about ten yean ago, not exceedmg tbo^ 
forty bushels of lime to the acre, batjw 
neither been pas tu red nor mowed the prsant 
feason. This the subscriber considerB the 
most economical and regular mode of oahimf 
op, getting out, and spreading a compoat, ff 
dressing a field preparatory to sowing wbaa^ 
and cives a much better yield of wh e>t,tfw 
much less liable to fall, if of rank growth, 
than if manured in any other way. 

J. Joini. 
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Best Reg nlated Farms* • 

Wb take tte lUlowiaf from tlw ^AmHmii JibnMr of 
«tbii Boatb, uid tboogh wltlumt a date, we proMime It 
zvfcn to a leeaat tmuaetf on. Tbeaa rapoits oa tbe 
■laaafeiDtfit of flumi an bi^bljr TaloaMe in varioiis 
raipeets; nec o&lj ihowinf the degree of nieeen that 
IMM attended tlM enterpdie and indnstiy of Ikmen, 
Imt, what is more important •till, tbe meau by which 
been obtained. There ia one part of the 
which it would be gratifying to have ex* 
plained. If the loil of C. B. Calvert's farm is naturally 
BO anprominng, and was exhausted by the tobacco 
ealture, and in its natural state incapable of producing 
any thinif, what means did he take to enable him to 
apply ham-yard manure so bountiftilly? Did he con- 
trive aseans to make it on the Aurm, or did he purchase 
it la Baltimore or elsewhere.— En. 



The Qnderaigned, tbe Committee on best 




th^ entered upon the discbarge of the duty 
aasigned thenif as soon as they were notified 
by the competitors for the premiums, that 
their fkrma and plantations were in order for 
their investigation. 

Walter W. W. Bowie, Richard S. Hill 
Charlee E. Calvert and Robert Bowie, Esqs., 
are the gentlemen who presented themselves 
as competitors, and invited the attention of 
tbe eommittee. 

The &rm of Charles B. Calvert, Esq., his 
sjfstem, his investments, and the highly ffra- 
tifyinff results of the whole combined, chal- 
ieaged the closest attention of the committee, 
and merit the most profound consideration 
not only of this society, but of every Agri- 
eakarist in the lower counties of Maryltmd. 
Mx. Calvert has entireljr given up the culti* 
vation of tobacco, and directed his attention 
ezdoMvely to the conversion of his farm into 
a gnuH-growing and dairy (arm. In this he 
has completely succeeded; and this success 
is the more wonderful when it is borne in 
mindt that the soil on which this change has 
been dieted is a cold, barren, cadaverous 
clay, in its natural and broken state produo- 
iag aoUiing, defying all well directed efl^Nrts 
of the hoe and jfuough, and incapable of pron 
docing any thing. On this land, gypsum, 
flo powerfiil and magical in its operation 
elsewhere, has no eflSct whatever; nor hss 
any perceptible improvement from heavy ap- 
plications of lime, made years ago, been at 
any time seen. So that your committee are 
of opinion, that no land in any nortion of 
fifaiyland can be found, whose soil is poorer 
anl less inviting to the noble efforts of the 
•gricultnriBt But this deed soil has been 
brought to lifoy and made to teem with the 
DMSt vsefal and wealth-producmg vegetation 



by the application of ban-yard and stable 
mannre combined; and to the credit of Mr. 
Calvert let it be recorded, that this great 
mass of manure, producmg such extensive 
and decisive results, is the exclusive produc* 
tion of his own fiirm. 

As one item of evidence oo which the 
opinion of the committee is founded, we 
deem it not improper to let Mr. Calvert 
speak in his own words. In his prepared 
statement in answer to the fifteentli interro* 
gatory, he says: " In answering this interro- 
gatory, I beg leave to state, that I cannot 
ascertain precisely the amount of butter 
made en mv farm, as I have no means of 
arrivmg at the amount consumed in my own 
&mily; but supposing that the object of the 
inquirr is to ascertain the amount derived 
from the dairy, I have to state that I have 
turned my attenticm particularly, during the 
last year, to making mv &rm a dairy and 
grazing one; and considering all the disad- 
vantages which one has to contend against 
in every new pursuit, I think I have been 
quite as successful as I could expect for the 
first year. My dairy has yielded me from 
the first of January, 1846, to 1st October, 
1846, in milk, cream and butter, $2,391 0&; 
and this leaves out about the best quarter of 
the year, so that the revenue of tne whole 
year may be fairly stated at three thousand 
dollars, or more.*' 

In addition to this, there are from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred acres in 
grasses, yieldin£[ from one to two tons per 
acre, and producing a revenue, after the cows 
and horses are nlwndantly supplied, nearly, 
if not quite e^ual to that of the dairy. 

The committe have taken but little into 
consideration the wheat, com and oats, as 
the former was injured in cooraion with all 
the wheat in this reunion, and the latter by 
frequent and heavy freshets, which were so 
disastrous to all ^t lands having bold streams 
running through them. 

The root crops, which are extensive, it is 
presumed are planted with a single eye for 
the benefit of the cowa *From this very 
hastv view, there is one reflectioQ that na* 
turally arises, and it is a cheering and con- 
solatory one to every roan who is even pos- 
sessed of Uie very poorest species of poor 
land, and that is, never to despair of his land; 

reflection that is akin to the high-toned 
patriot^s resolve — never to despair of his 
country, though danger may be on the wing, 
and the clouds may darken and lower around 
it. 

If Mr. Calvert has not found out tbe phi- 
losopher's stone, he certainly has the road to 
wealth and an honourable fiime, by the judi- 
ckyus application of barn-yard manure to the 
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mo0t sterile loiL As eaample well wofthy miiidof every Agriculturist But they trmt 
the emnktion of every mao. that drey have presented sufflcieut oonsider- 



The plantuion of Col. W. W. W. Bowie, 
from its rapid and h^h state of improvement 
onder its puUic spirited proprietor, merits 
the highest encomiums of the committee. It 
has already, in sharp competitions, received 
the second sjid third honoorsL It presents to 
those that have known it long, some most 
pleasing considerations; bespeaking man* 
sgement, system and untiring industry.-— 
^lled knolts have been re-invigorated^ gul- 
lies have been levelled, stumps and roots 
grubbed op, briars eradicated, wet swamps 
ditched and reclaimed, embankments to hold 
the Patuzent in check, erected at heavy ex- 
pense and with indomitable perseverance, 
new meadows made and well set in timothy, 
ornamental trees, and fruit trees of the best 
varieties, planted out, woods have been felled, 
and the land cleared and cultivated. Great 
attenti'^n has been paid to manures, and the 
eflects of this great right hand prop of the 
ihrmer is clearly discernible on every part 
of this well arranged, highly cultivated and 
beautifbl plantation. Col. Bowie has over- 
come many and serious difficulties, showing 
to the committee and those around him, that 
he is possessed of the spirit of enterprise, 
with a head to plan and a hand to execute. 

The plantation of Mr. Richard S. Hill 
evinces much labour and industry, although 
there is not that beauty and neatness of man- 
agement which are so pleasing to the eye. 
This great emission mav in charity be attri- 
buted to the fact, that the worthy proprietor 
is a bachelor, and lacks that stimulus and 
taste ibr the beautifbl and ornamental, which 
in «>me cases can only be supplied by the 
kinct and wiu^ing influence of a neat and 
tidy wife, an article in the way of domestic 
comfort and happiness, your committee with 
perfect unanimity recommend Mr. Hill to 
possess himself of right spe^ily. For his 
soil is first rate, and its yield abundant 

The plantation of the worthy president of 
this society, is another evidence of the spirit 
of improvement which is abroad in the land. 
He has given to the committee ample evi- 
dence, that his eflS>rts are most judiciously 
applied to the enriching of a soil, which, in 
its natnral and uncultivated state, oflfered hot 
few temptations to the spirit of enterprise. 
His system appears well arranged, his houses 
and farming utensils in good order, his stock 
well provided for, and every thin? around 
him appears cheerful, contented and happy. 

Your committee regret exceedingly, that 
the limited time allotted to this report pre- 
vents them from going into an extended re- 
view of many fects and circumstances, well 
calealated to excite great interest in the 



ations to demonstrate^ that great good grswe 
out of a worthy and kadable spirit of eempe- , 
tition. There are but few bonoiin that oott* 
fer more real satisfaction, than the hooonn 
of nn Agricultinal society, impaitially be* 
stowed ; as the evidence of skill and indostiy, 
of manegement Snd labour. In the qniet of 
bis fkmily, and surrounded by his friends, the 
successful competitor points with landaUe 
and heartfelt pride to his premiums, as bd 
many monuments, which to him cannot be 
valued in money. In this he has a higher 
and holier pleasure than the successful chie^ 
tain, whose renown is written in the blood 
of thousands slain. 

Your committee now proceed to the most 
delicate part of their duty, and that ia, to 
award the three premiums. It is due to say, 
tliat, in many instances, they consklered the 
merits of Col. Bowie and Mr. Calvert equal, 
and their only regret is, that they cannot 
aWard to each; but upon a review of every 
fact and circumstance brought to their con- 
sideration — and mainly based upon the wriu 
ten answers of each of those gentlemen to 
the interrogatories propounded-— they have, 
aifler due examination and consideration, nnac 
nimously agreed to award the first premiuB 
to Mr. Charles R Calvert, for his ferm of 
fourteen hundred acres. As the committee 
consider it their duty to award the other pre- 
miums under the rules and regolationfl pre- 
sented to them for their government, a ma* 
jority have accordingly awarded the seoood 
to Mr. Richard a Hill, and the third to Mr. 
Robert Bowie. Under the roles, it will be 
borne in mind that Col. Bowie, haviiMr hen- 
tofere obtained the second and tbirdC obdd 
only compete for the first 

The first named of your committee woold 
here take the liberty to suggeet, that the 
spirit of competition coald be readeied 
sliarper and keener, by extending the boonde 
of competition. As at present constitated, 
the competitors must be confined to Prince 
George's county. There is a little river well 
known as the Fatoxent; let that be cnaaed 
in the spirit of generous rivalry, and many a 
pliant spirit, with polished plough and pron- 
mg hook, will be found on its eastern bnnki^ 
readv and anxious to enter the list& 

Your committee cannot oonclode dietr 
report, without expressittg the great plea* 
sure they have derived fhxn their exeortioo. 
Social feeling and generous hoepitalitf pre- 
vailed at every place where they sojoarned. 
They liave derived much pleasure ncm tk« 
general evidences of improvement that were 
manifested on all sidea There were only 
one ct two spots that pietented thuineeliei 
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in their ride, to mar tbe gmemi hamraoy of 
the sceoe, and to proelaim that the akode of 
the slufigard was nigh. 
All ofwbich is most respectftilly presented. 

John S. Skllman, 
Wm. C. Oolk, 
James Mitlukin. 



TffEKETs, GnssK, PowTKr, Ac— The 

nomber of articles of this description, the 
produce of the surrounding country, which 
were brought into the city yesterday, almost 
defies calculation. The wagons along Se- 
cond street extended as far south as Chris- 
tian, and north to the junction of Second 
street with the Germantown road, being a 
continuous line — with the exception of the 
square between Chesnut and Market streets 
--of not less than three miles in length. 
Allowing 20 feet to each wagon and the 
hMnsee attached, there most have been con- 
siderably over 700 vehicles, containing on 
an average, say, six turkeys, six pairs of 
fowle and two geese each. If this presum- 
tion is correct, there were 4,200 turkeys, 
8y400 chickens, and 1,400 geese, displayed 
ibf sale from the wagons in Second street 
alone. This is exclusive of an equal qtttin- 
tity ofibred in the various markets and other 
stands for wa|fons, of which there are ^ve- 
ral. The price of turkeys was moderate, 
considering the existing demand, varying, 
according to the size and weight, from 62^ 
cents to $3. Almost every one had a pen- 
chant yesterday for carrying home a fine fkt 
turkey, preparatory to the feasting incident 
to Christmas. — Ledger, 



Break Bad HABrrB.-^We often hear per- 
sons excuse a bad habit, because, they say, 
it is impossible to break it. This is not so. 
The late Mr. Loudon, the celebrated writer 
on gardening, &c., during the time he was 
su fiferi ng severely from the pain in his arm, 
found no ease bat fVom taking laudanum; 
uid he became at last so habituated to the 
use of this noxious poison, that he took a 
wine-glass-fill 1 every eight hours. After 
the amputation of his arm, however, he 
wished to leave off taking it, as he was 
aware of its ioi uncus effects upon his gene- 
ral health ; ana he contrived to cure himself 
by putting a wine-glas&>iu]l of water into 
his quart bottle every time he took out a 
wine-glass-full of the potion, so that the 
mixture gradually became weaker every 
day, till at last it was little more than water, 
and he found that he had cured himself of 
this dangerous habit Without experiencing 
any inconvenience. — Exchange Paper. 



TUB FARM B»r CAllIIf £T, 
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AMB&ZOAir BBBB-BOOX. 



Phila]>eij>!Hia, FntBf Moiith, 1847. 



Smcs the publication of our laat number, we have 
bade adieu to the old year and welcomed the new. It 
ia a mason of congratulation and enlivened hope. The 
young and buoyant are happy in extended life, %nd 
tke old— even the grey-headed and tottering— view 
with more or leaa of complacency, the privilege at. 
tained, but which they had scarcely ventured to look 
to, of dating another year still Airtber down in the 
century. It may be well for us to have theae fresh 
etarting pointa— and it may be well that one of them 
at leaat, ia a lively and animating one. If we glance 
backward on the paat year, and find, aa too many of 
ua, alaa! mnat acknowledge, that oar progftaa in what 
ia eeaentially good, haa not kept pace with the revolu- 
tioaa of time*B wheel, oar boionui may be atimulated 
by the cheering Impulaea around, to increase our dill* 
gence, and more thoroughly to appreciate and improve 
the many advantages of our reapective positiona. It 
may be alao well to remember, that while hia own 
heart is the garden in which the Christian ia moat aa* 
aiduously to labour, and for hia own household that be 
ia moat carefully to provide, yet " we do not live for 
ourselves only.'* It behoves ua to watch all our atep. 
pings, that we may discharge all our duties. May the 
year on which we have entered be better spent by all 
our readers and ourselves, than the last, for then it 
will be happier- and may every department, both in 
the heart and on the ftarm, give evidencea of that im- 
proved management, which will at least be a ground of 
hope Ibr prtfTcM. 



The American Hbkd Book, cMtaining ptdigr§$a ^ 
gknPJum mtU»: U wUek U fr^fittd c e&uitB MsCovy 
^ BngMak and wfa wka n AarC'Aerftt, tmafiltd iWn 
tkt ftweantAaHfiaa, bf Liwm F. ALtuv-^asbeenkiSd^ 
lyfl»rwarded. 

The long liat of pedfgreea, botk of holla and oTeowt, 
will be highly valuable to the breederv of theae noble 
animala, and the hiatory of fbe breed, whieb (weoedet 
the lUguUr^ will be careAilty read by every admiiet 
of thia celebrated breed of Engliah catUe. It ia hand* 
aomely got up, and apparently with great care. 



TmtouoB the pollteneaa of the publiaher, Oeofge 0. 
Appleton, No. 148 Cbeenut atreet, we find upon otir 
table EzpuiiiCBMTAL BBaaAKCBia, «i the Jibotf qf jM* 
mala amd tka fattaming nf Cattla, wkk ramarka m Oe 
fSaod tf Man: Baaad np^n aspanaunta nndartakan kg 
ordar ^ tka BrUiah OcpammanL Bj/ Robbat Dumaa 
Tboxboii, of the Univeraity of Glaegow. 

We have found opportunity to look but little iato 
thia work. Ita title, however, indicatea ita object, and 
it will doubtleaa be valuabla to obaerving and caloQ- 
lating feedera, who atndy and reflect upon all the 
operatlona connected with the diatribatioo of the Ihiiie 
of their labonrtf 
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By refeMUM^Co the vaiawUm of Um Philadelphia Ag 

ricultural Society, on page 192, it will be perceived 
that ProfeiBor Johnaon la deliTeriiif at the Hall of the 
Academy of Natural Beieneee, a conrae of eight LeC' 
tttrea on Chemistry, applied to Agricultare, Horticul- 
ture, and Animal Eeonomy. Bealdea the general 
Tiewfl of the autject indnded in the Introductory Lec- 
ture, which waa dellTered on the evening of the 6th 
inat., they will embrace— 

1. An enumeration of the elementary ■ubetanoea 
which compoee organized beings, with experimental 
demonstrationa of their properties, and their relations 
to vegetable life. 

S. The chief jrrpziiiMte constituents of plants— their 
chemical eharactera, relations and distinctive fbrma. 
Experimental prooft of their respective propertiea. 

3. Soils, their origin, nature and varieties— their or- 
ganic and inorganic constituents,— chemical reactiona 
of their elements. Analysis of Soils. 

4. Supply of food to plants ;— causea which Aiciliute 
or impede it,— di&rent organs concerned in its recep- 
tion. Important considerations to the florist and or- 
chardist. 

5. Improvement of aoila— in their physical proper- 
ties and chemical constitueuta— ^Msuvref, mineral, ve- 
getable, and animal. Irrigation and drainage. Am- 
monia in soils. 

6. Animal bodies— chemical constitution— Nutrition. 
Growth, distinct offices of the several elements of food. 
Practical application. 

7. Agricultural and horticultural prodocta as food 
for men and animals,— Results of experimentsi 

8. Chemical transformations of animal and vegeta- 
ble aubstanccs— natural and artificial. Applicationa 
to various economical and domestic arta. 

We have no doubt tbeae Lectures will be highly in- 
structive, and sincerely hope our Mend will have a 
class, befbre whom it will be bis ambition to throw 
out hia whole atrength. 



Wa have received a Mmiuiron Maiu or Hdiam Gvm, 
compiled with a good deal of labour and reaearch, un- 
der the direction of the American Institute, by D. J. 
Beowrb. It is praoeded by BiiBLow'a poem, written 
■any yean ago, on the liMCy PmiMng. 

Now that the extended introduction of this grain ia 
allowed into the marketa of Oraat Britain, ita history 
and naaa beeoaM mora than ever important, both hera 
and in Europe. 



A HBcnno of the dtisaiia ot Burlington county, N. 
J., to be held at Mount Holly tomorrow, is called for 
the pnrpoae of taking into consideration the expedi- 
ency of organizing an Agricultural Society. 



Thu (hmen and cattle dealers of Chester and Dela- 
wara eoontiea. Pa., held a meeting at West Chester on 
the 29th ult., to take means for petitioning the Legis 
tatura to paas a law authorising the Governor to ap- 
point an Inspector of cattle Intended for the Philadel- 
phia market, whoae doty it ahall be to examine the 
same, and distinguish between such as are fit for the 
knifo and those that are not. It is said the bosineaa 
of the graxier and Mr dealer is greatly ii^ured by the 



alanghtocing and ininduciiif iato 
cattle entirely unlit for the table. 



market the beef of 



Enquimin an ftequently made in relation to the 
eftcts of PtminiU on the corn crop, and the manner 
of using it. Reference to several of the iaat Totamea 
of the Cabinet will aflbrd the desired tnfonaatioii. We 
may, however, repeat, that its mode of applleatfcMi la 
as simple aa can be. If spread broadc a at over the 
ground— and this is the preferable plan,if eonaldanUe 
permanency of eflbct'is looked for— it should be at the 
rate of 90 to 40 boaheia per acre, and harrowed in Juat 
before planting time. Shoold the first eoat he a matter 
of importance, a gill or a little more may be droppad 
in the hill wlien the grain ia dropped: let It apiead 
about a little, and cover it up with the eora. TUf 
will requira 10 or IS boahels^o the acre. 

The demand last spring waa greater than our ability 
to supply, and the eflbeu were so generally aatiaihcto- 
ry, that we anticipate again on the opening of the 
season, a aimilar lively market. We hope to have 
plenty on hand for all, and all are invited to give at- 
tention to thia cheap manure. See advertleemaat aa 
the iaat page. 



Oaioo A Elliott have published a JUmrmi Mt$gUttr 
and Atmammc for 1847, in which oar townaman, D. 
Landreth, the H e e da m an, No. 05 Cheanut atnet, has 
thrown together a great deal ai valoabte matter for 
the fiiimer aad gardener. 



Tsa qoanUty of rain which fell in the ISih month, 
1848, was nearly three inchea and a half. .... 3.437 In. 

PnM. Howfitml^ Isf sie. let 



T'lB Bridg$iam CkrvKkU sayu that a hog raiaed by 
Thomaa Tice, of Deerfield, was latdy daoghtared, 
whoae weight alive, waa 844 lbs.— when diraaaed, 731 Iha. 



Wb learn from a Scotch paper, that an enormoaa 
turnip waa taken op on the fkrm of Home Mill, last 
autumn. It weighed 83 Ibe., and measured 3B inchea 
in circumference. It waa of tlie wHu glob* apeciea, 
and the seed was raiaed by BrunUeea, the tenant. 



tCr SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The aul^ect matter of wMflb, may eorvespoad with the 
agricultural character uf this paper, will be iaaeited 
at the rate of one dollar for each laaertloa often liaea 
or leaa; and so in proportion for each additional 
PayoMttt in advance. 



8BBD STOHfi, 

No. 23 Market Street, PhilAdelphia. 

The subacriber keepe conatantly a aopply of While 
and Red Clover, and other graaa aeeds ; f^eah Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field s e e d a, coasiatiBg 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oata, North- 
ern aad other aeed-corn. Also, in aeaaon, Ftuit aad 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird aeeds generally. Ctaa- 

no in pareela to suit parchasers. 

M. & POWELL. 
Pbilad., Feb., 1840. tC 
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Yaluble Farm at Priyate Sale. 

Tn MiMcribor oflbn for nle the Tsluablc FAEH 
on whieb he hu resided for a namber of yean past, 
ritomted in Base Bradford Townabip, one mile weat of 
the lloarlahing Borough of West Cheater. It oomprlses 
aboat flO acres of naturally fortile and well improyed 
land, under good fonee, and well watered. The bQlM* 
ings ate of stone, large, and in good repair. The man- 
sion Is pleasantly situated, p ossess e s many conTeni- 
aaeftea, and is of modem finish, 44 foet front by SB feet 
deep, with an eigM ftet entry, two rooms on each side, 
besides kitchen and wasii-house, and six rooms in the 
■eeond story. Pure water is inuodueed into the bouse 
and bam-yaid by means of a foiee pump and water 
wheel propelled by a never lUling stream. 

The grounds are planted with fruit, omamenUI 
treee and shrubbery, with a good orchard in foil bear- 
inf. There are also a three-story bam, 40 feet hf 56 
ftel, a carriago-liottse, work-shop, ice-house, wood- 
bouse, and an excellent and convenient milk-house. 

This property is eligibly situated on tlie main road 
fkon West Chester to Lancaster, in an unezceptlon- 
aMa Migbbourhood, and oflbrs oonsiderable indnee* 
meata to one wishing to retire from active business, 
or to engaga In agrioultnre on a moderate seals. 

Apply to the enbseriber, residing thereon, or to John 
Uppiaeott, No. 05 Marriml street, Philadelphi«». 

CHARLES LIPPINCOTT, 
St. West Chester, Chester eouAty, Pa. 



AgencT for tli6 Pnrchafie die Sale of 

imOTBD BUEIB OF CATTLB k SIBEP. 

Tbb subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur* 
cbase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, dieep, 
swine, poultry, 1^, for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addreaaed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 
150,1840. 



FOR SALE, 
AT D. O. P&OUTT'S 

No, 194i Market StreH, PkilatMpkin, 

Oora-Sbellers in great variety, price from fl 50 to 
9S0 each; Hovey*a Patent Hay, Straw, and Cora-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chuffing and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and amuL Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powera and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Chums, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to dean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right it Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfoetlon In their operation, 
150— tC 



00ATS8' SSBD STOZtBp 

No. 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TISEOTHT SEED, 

QfvariouequalUiee^fromgoodcomwumeeedtothe 
purest and finett that eon he produced, 

TOGCTHBt WITH A COMPLBTI ABIORTMIIIT OT 

a&A88 9l OAmBBXr SBBBSy 

Of the finest auality and best Varieties,— Bird 
Seeds, ^c 

JOa p. H. COATEa 

gU cc s w t r U Oterge M Cbatsf . 

Sept. 15th, 1840. 



PHILADELPHIA ^ 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets, Philaddphia. 

The subscriber has Just received from Worcester. Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nonrse and Ma- 
son's improved Eagle, Subaoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett*s Cultivators and Stevens* Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in tliat kind of implement ; Grain 
Cradles, he; an aaaortment of Eugglea, Nourae and 
Maaon'B Self-Sharpening Ploughs of tlie form and mo- 
del of tlioae above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, ^c, to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FCRBER. 

May 15th, 1846. 1 yr. 



NEW 

Hortienltnnl and IgrienUnnl Wtn-lrawy 

84 Chemna Street below Third, South tide. 

The subscriber has for the better aeeommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farminf ; Iw calls 
the particular attention of (hrmen to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, BeeU and Paisalps, 
Praning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14tb. 184&— ly. R. BUI8T. 



OOAXi. 

TBI subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefolly prepared for fomily use, which he will for- 
nish at the utuel te»h prke», on application at the 
oflice of the Farmers* Cabinet, where aam|rtea of the 
diSbreni kinds and sizes may be seen. 

J06IAR TATUM. 

rUfsdsOMs. Tbntb siMitA ISU, 184flL 
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Ws keep on hand at this office, ui4 will supply our 

fUenda witB Agrieoltnrat works generally. Among 

wbich are 

THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, fall- 

bottud in leather, ^Priee 93 50 

TOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. S. Skin- 
ner's vary vatnaUe Additions; 9 00 

BRIDGSMAN'S GARDENER'S aIsSISTANT ; S 00 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 371 

THE PARMER'S LAND MEASURER ; 871 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 

Complete sets of the FARMERS' CABINET, 
half-bound, JO>vols. 

DOWNING'S Landscape GardeniDg, 

Downing's Fraits and Fruit Trees of America, 

SKINNER'S Erery Man his own Farrier, 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS' k. EMIGRANTS' HAND-BOOK, 

MORRELL*S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

STABLE ECONOMY. 

SEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUISTB' ROBE MANUAL, 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURWT, 

SKINNERS CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 

HOARE ON THE VINE, 

HAN NAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 

UEfilG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 

FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

As wall as his larffsr works on Glianiistry and Agri- 
oaitura. 

Biihscriptions received for OoIman*s AgricultDral 
Tour-— or single numbers sold. 

X^ We are prepared to bind books to order. 
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8 50 
3 50 
1 50 
50 
85 
50 
00 
00 
00 
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75 

50 

50 

50 

75 

68^ 

S5 

85 

S5 



GUANO* 

TwsMTT-nvB tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in 
bagi^or barrels, fbr sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 

S. ic J. J. ALLEN Jt CO., 

NOb 7 South Wharves, 8nd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 
October 15tb, 1845. tf. 



P»iiilrette« 

A s«]aabl» nanuroi^-Qr the best qnaUHy, 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the oAoe of the Fi 
aas* Cabinet. No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
the manuftctory, near tlie Penitentiazy on Coated 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or Biofe»$l 73 
per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any niuip 
her of barrels less than seven, $8 eai:h, or thirty-llTa 
cents a bushel. Orders from a distance,, encloa- 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage^ will be prompt 
ly attended to, by careAktty delivering the barrels om 
board of such conveyance as may be designated. 
The results on corn and wheat have been generaliy 
very satisfiictory. Farmers to the south and in tbe 
interior, both of this Sutc and of New Jersey, aro 
Invited to try it. We are now able to supply the de- 
mand for wheat. ' JOSIAH TATUM. 



OONTEFI'IS OF THIS NVHBSR. 

Memorial firom Agriculturists of the U. States 
to their respective State Legi^aturas, 

Ezperlmcnt in Deep Ploughing, »««^ 171 

Cultivation of the Peach.— The Potatoe Failure^ 
NoD'liability of a Tsnam to pay Rent, ...... « ^ 

Bnska Oouwy Agrienltvral BxMMtkM, 

Good Domestiea-^Large Farm in Marytand, ..... 17t 

Milk for the Peopia.*-Seonoaiy in Co«king Cfeaa* 
benries, «••.•..•»*• 193 

To Renovate an" Outeast,** m 

Potatoe Disease, 177 

PIouehiogMatch in Montgomeiy, Orange County, 
N.Y.— Fruit Trees.— Weevil, 178 

How to destroy Weevils, Moths, and other inaecta 
injurious to Wheat, 179 

Observations on the Potatoe Disease JJBb 

Cactua^-Earle'a Plauting PhmglL-^iow to Jadga 

CtUle.— Ag. BtaClsties of N. Y.— Lime, 181 

DestroyiDg the Grub and Wire-worm.— Cnltors of 
theGrape, 19 

British Association, « J8$ 

Landlord and Tenant, 181 

Wages of Labour, <.. 185 

Manures, 180 

Answers to Queries of the State Ag. Soc of Bl CL, 187 

OfBoers of Ptailad. Ag; Sec.— Report on Manure, 188 

Best Regulated Farms, ItS 

Editorial Notices, 187 



THE FARMKRS* CABIKBVV 

tS FUBLnHBD MOHTH^T BT 

JOSIAH TATUM. No. 50 NORTH fX)URTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 



It IS issued on the fifteenth of eveiy month, in nam 
bers of 33 octavo pages each. The subjects will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can beappropri 
ately introduced. 

Tbbms.— One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies--^ayftft^ m adoance. 

All subscriptions most commence at the beginning 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the fbnaer numbers, which had beeome 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty -five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 



For seven dollatsnaid in advanca,ji r gay liti s^ e€ ttw 
work will be furnished in numbers, including the llth 
volume. The whole cah thus readily be forwarded by 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 
the work may be obtained nsatly ka^-hmnd mmd btt- 
tered. Copies returned to the office of publicatioa, 
will also be bound upon the same terms. 

By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
" Cabinet,*' la sul^ect only to newspaper postafa. Ta 
any Post ofltoe within thirty miles af Phllaitelphia, 
they will go A'ee of charge. 



Joseph RaJcestraw, Printer, 



.^^ ^mB 
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Settling in New Coantrle^ 

Hb. ESorrra, — In No. 6, of last rolon 
I conunenced a seriei- of papera adapted 
that portion of lamien who were contemp- 
tating a bome in a dsw — and to tbem ni 
plored — coantry. Owtn? to an uncomi 
epidemic that haa prevailod throughout a]| 
thb region, my laboare at the time were m- 
ternrpted. I now propme, since the airantre- 
ments of a benign Providence in the fele- 
roenta of patnre, bove caiiaed the influenceit 
of one season to neatralize the poisiHi of an- 
other, to continue m^ cominunicationB. 

In commencing with some advice to those 
tbont opening new homes, and other fields 
of laboor in a new country, we would ssj 
in the first place, do not be too mnch under 
the inflaence of former experience and hab- 
ita; the; should have their influence witb 

Khere tobesnre, bat theyahonld be regu- 
d bj circnmatances. | 

Cab.— Yen. XL— No. 7. 



Bcbre effecting a permanent location, — 
before you have squandered all vour meantk 
slop and reflect; take a good look around 
jyou — do not be in such haste ae to fix yout^ 
aelf in a moment, for you hare a great deal 
at itabe, and when yon are fixed, if you 
have made a bad bargain, it is not so easy a 
matter to extricate yourselves. 

Now the first and greatest consideration 
ito be kept in view, is to secure a healthy 
jsituation, so that yourself and ilimilT, and 
those eround you may enjoy health; for 
health is one of the greatest bleseings that 
Providence has bestowed npon us. Without 
health, life is scarcely enjoyed. In all new 
countries, a certain portion, or all, more or 
are subject to extremes of sickness anil 
ity. Many people, ignorant of the lawv 
that govern human life, nave had the hardj* 
hood totelluB,there is no di^rence between 
a river or a marshy sitaation, or a high and 
dry one for living. But we have noticed, 
fl'om long observation and experience, that 
the foolhardinesa of those people, finds itt 
termination in premature suffering and death. 
In a word, the sickness of a new coantry is 
anuftctured by local CBiisee — rotten, de. 
tying vegetable matter, which has been 
Jlecling m sta^ant pools and marshes for 
centnries. Avoid all siicfa locations, and 
flee fhim them as you would from the hvdra 
headed monster. Do not look so much to 
the advantages of being near a market, or 
iust snch rich black soil, as to sacrifice jioar 
lealth. Secure then, a bigh and dry situa- 
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tioD| remote finom Btagnant ponds and m&rab- 
ea. In the next place, pay but little atten- 
tion to what atrangera say to you ; their ob- 
ject is speculation ; have a mind of yoor 
own. Do not be fiiscinated with the notion 
of spending all your means in rich land, be- 
cause it is cheap, for you will soon find that 
wild land will need extensive improvements 
before it will bring much money in return ; 
and during the time you are improving your 
land, and fitting it to yield an income, you 
will find many necessary wants and require- 
ments, that were never thought of in the 
old country. We have seen new settlers 
become hastily entangled in embarrassments 
and trouble, on account of spending every 
dollar of their means after arriving, before 
they had fiicilities for income. This, no 
douDt, was brought about by the luxuri- 
ant appearance of the country and soil, — 
these were so flattering, that the mind be- 
came absorbed in the contemplation of wealth 
which never could be realized. Another 
land mark which should elicit much solici- 
tude to be avoided by the new comer, is 
those diarks that infest the borders of a new 
country, and who have learned by necessity 
and sad experience, to study plans of art to 
entrap the unwarv traveller, in the guise of 
friendship. We have known many an hon 
est man, who had toiled on with an accumu- 
lating fiimily of children, just living from 
iiand to mouth in an old country, and who 
l>y dint of industry, had hoarded sufficient to 
•enable them to reach the fiir West, cheered 
with the expectation of obtaining a home to 
snake his fiimily comfortable, and crowning 
his years with happiness, soon stripped of 
«very dollar, by a set of crafty speculators, 
who always are contriving to lay their bait, 
by flattermg pretensions of friendship and 
•plausible stories. Let the emigrant bear in 
mind that friendship built upon the calcula- 
tion of dollars ana cents, m variably turns 
HHit to be little better than enmity. 

Afler this preliminary advice for the first 
and opening steps of a new comer, we will 
proceed to devise what should engage his 
attention in the way of cultivation and im- 
provement It has been a general custom 
nom the early settlement of this country, 
for &rmers to depend mainly for their in- 
•eome on raising wheat. The reason of this 
•practice we cannot account for: it however 
•is an error which everv resident is aware of. 
Although the chemical principles of the soil 
are well adapted by nature for gTowing 
wheat, yet it is our opinion, founded on oS- 
aervation and experience, that the climate 
IS- too changeable to mske wheat the staple 
»OR>p of dependence. For nine years past 



crops, that would pay the farmer for his h- 
hours, including all the contingencies. The 
foult of depending exclusively upon Um 
growth of wheat is, as we have already 
mentioned, the uncertainty and variablenen 
of the climate. 

We have seen a hundred acre field of 
wheat, well sprouted, grow and survive the 
winter, in ** living grain," and owing to the 
thaws and breakmg up in the spring, toge- 
ther with the frosty nights, and heaving of 
the ffround, during the months of March tnd 
Aprfl, to become so nearly killed, that not 
ten acres of the hundred were harvested. 
So great a loss as this to farmers of lim- 
ited means, — and by far the larger part tre 
such in a new country-— produces genertl 
distress and depression. This Act has been 
fairly demonstrated the past season. The 
wheat crop was cut oflf by rust and blight, 
so that no more than one-fourth of an ave- 
rage crop has been realized. This, ti^gether 
with the unusual sickness, produces hMrd 
(tffies. 

It has been remarked by some of our asri- 
cultural writers, that our fiu'mers can anoid 
to raise wheat for hfiy cents per badiel. 
This is a great error; even if the yield was 
20 bushels per acre, it coold not be done, 
for obvious reasons. In the first place, the 
wheat harvest comes in equally, at ooce, 
through every section of country; it mmt 
be instantly secured or lost. But few have 
sufficient help within themselves to aecore 
the amount grown. To hire cannot be done 
at present, as the country aflbrds but few 
spare labouring hands thi|t depend on hire* 
ing out for employment ; the harvest wa^es 
are ten shillings per day, which, added to the 
threshing, cleaning, the cost of seed, and 
the transportation to market, say fifty miles 
to each man, taking the country throogh, 
the crop would all be consumed in expenses. 
We do not intend to condemn the grow- 
ing of wheat throughout the country eotire- 
ly, by any means, for it is essentially neces- 
sary. The only system of fiirming that we 
think can be adopted with safety and pru- 
dence, to msure success and a prosperoos 
and onward growth of the ooontry, is the 
mixed system of farming. Indeed, the only 
sure way in this country, is for the ftrmer 
to raise as much as practicable of every 
thing within himself; and this oonstitstes 
the true mixed system. He should lay out 
to grow a portion of everv kind of gnifl 
that can be made use of for his own eoa- 
sumption, which will invariably insare a 
portion, at least, of that which is most sale- 
able to part with. For instance, if the com 
crop should be abundant, and on that accooat 



•we have only known three fiiir yields, or H bear too small a price to sell at a profit, be 
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ahoald be prepared to fttteo pork, which 
may pay well fyr the consumption and la- 
bour. At any rate, by following this plan, 
he will raise a sufficiency of one or other of 
the grains, either wheat, buckwheat, rye, 
barley, corn, or oats, for bis own consump- 
tion and to part with, of that kind that may 
be the roost saleable, and pay the beat profit, 
to meet all his necessary wants and increase 
his re?enue. Should it be that wheat de- 
mands the best price, then he can afibrd to 
liTO on the other grains and part with his 
wheat, or otherwise, if it should be that oats, 
com, rye, &c., ccxnmond the best price. 
Another advantage in this system of fiirming 
la, that^ neither of the crops will require to 
be planted or harvested at the same time ; 
at any rate, they can be so arranged as not 
to crowd, immediately upon one another in 
liarvestino^. Again, another great advantage 
in this kmd of fiirming is obtained in the 
email, or manageable amount of his crops, 
ao that ho will be able to perform all the 
harvesting within himself, without the ex- 
pense of hiring labour. 

To carry out this system of (arming, much 
attentiiNi must be paid to the raismg and 
keeping of craod stock of every kind. From 
the renise of the crops, the straw, chaf^ fod- 
der, dec., can be fed a large number of ani- 
mals, without any expense, which will al- 
most be an entire gain. To clothe himself 
and fiimily, the requisite number of sheep 
should be kept; for the purposes of milk, 
beei; and farm labour, a certain number of 
oows and oxen; and while he finds it neces- 
sary to appropriate a part for the consump- 
tkm of his ftmily, his stock is kept up fVom 
the progressive mcrease, and at the same 
time he is adding to his income, by the sale 
of butter, hides, tallow, Slc. 

We are already surprised at the fiicilities 
ailbrded to the mrmer in the establishment 
of woollen manufiustories ; within a day*s 
ride, the fiirmer can now take ofl!" his wool 
and exchange it for ready made cloth, at a 
much &irer advantage than he can manu- 
&cture it in his own iamily. 

With a well ordered system of manage- 
ment, our country afibrds every advantage 
and encouragement for the prudent and m- 
dustrioQS, to become the happy, prosperous, 
and independent freeman. While we are 
surrounded with all the blessings that na- 
ture can bestow, we cannot but stop and re- 
flect on the sufl^ring and death now wit- 
nessed in all Europe, liy a large mass of her 
population. There we find a scarcity of the 
necessaries of life, of which our luxuriant 
soil afibrds an ample supply. 

A more befitting season than this, the 
commencement of a new year, cannot be 



had, for us^ who are comfortably situated at 
the warm fire-side, in the possession and en- 
joyment of thoee blessings, to extend with 
open arms those aids to sufiering millions, 
that may result in a timely relief! 

But humanity compels me to take another 
view of the evident suffering I see going on 
among the comfortable and independent 
farmers I have described. I mean the suf^ 
fering of his cattle and animal& It is a no- 
torious fact, known through all the West, 
tjiat farmers that were, previous to coming 
to this country, kind aivl attentive to the 
comfort of their animals, become negligent 
and indifferent after residing in this country 
for a length of time. It is almost uuiver- 
sally the practice to let neat cattle and 
sheep stand out, exposed to the blasta of the 
elements, through the coldest weather we 
experience. This practice is not only cruel 
but inhuman, and cannot be too strongly re- 
probated ; for, with a few exceptions, there 
can be no excuse for it Every farmer has 
a sufficiency of straw around him, together 
with other necessaries for erecting good 
comfortable sheds, without any other ex- 
pense than his own labour, which with little 
repairs will remain good for years. If this 
practice has become common from the influ- 
ence of example, which we suppose to be 
the case, it gives but little credit to him 
that adopto it, for no prudent man will sufiibr 
himself to be influenced by bad example. 
Every farmer knows, or should know, that 
it is as much his interest to make his ani- 
mals comfortable, as it is his duty and plea- 
sure to promote the enjoyment of his own 
family; for it is upon them that his prosper- 
ity and means of living deoend. No animal 
can thrive or keep in goocl plight, or yield 
any income, when it is contmually pinched 
and frozen with the cold. It is a common 
complaint among farmers* wives that they 
get but little milk at this season of the 
year. Is the thing to be wondered at, when 
the cows are expMod to the pelting storms, 
and covered witn sleet and ice, as we fre- 
quently see them ? 

In a future number we shall take up this> 
subject again; in the mean time we hope- 
the reader who may be interested* will re- 
flect on what has already been said. 

AmNUEW Srom, fif. D. 

Crown Point, Lake eo., la. 
Hn, IStb, 1847. 

A correspondent of the London Morning' 
Chronicle recommends Egyptian beans as at 
nutritious and cheap article of food for the 
poor. The American beans are equally, 
wholesome, and are free from dirt and wee- 
vils; while the E^gyptian beans are apt to be r 
foul. 
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PreailaMi Fatbi. 

Ws are glad to find oyr indelhtigable fKend Jones 
still in the field. Tbe following letter to the commit- 
tee on (knns of tlie New Castle Agricultural Society, 
shows no diminution of energy, or confidence of sue- 



Tbe report of ibe committee on crops, gives valaable 
Information.—ED. 

To THE COMMITTBB ON FaBHS *. 

Gbntlkmem, — ^I again propose for the val- 
uable premium oflfered by the Society for 
the best and moat economically improved 
and productive fiirm, all circumstances and 
aystems considered. 

WheaUand is situated mostly in St 
George*8 Hundred, New Castle county, Del- 
aware. It is bounded on the North b^ the 
State road, which leads across the peninsu- 
la, from Reedy island, head of Delaware 
bay, to Town point, at the junction of Bo- 
hemia and Elk rivers; And on the West bv 
the great Eastern Shore of Maryland road, 
which runs parallel with, and about 200 
yards distant from the State, or what is 
Icnown as Mason & Dixon's line. 

Wheatland, in shape, is nearly a parallel- 
ogram ; being somethinc^ over one mile long 
from East to West, and a little over half a 
mile in width from North to South. The 
iarm is all arable ; not having any wood or 
other waste land on it The buildings, 
which are not very good or convenient, are 
situated near the roao, on the North side of 
^e farm, and in a position about central 
from East to West The land is gently 
alopinff to the Southward, and the elevation, 
near the house, about eighty feet above the 
tide water. At present, the farm is divided 
into two grand divisions, by a lane of about 
one hundred and fifl^ yards in width, and 
running from the building upon the North 
aide of the farm to the South, at which point 
it encloses the head of a branch of the Bo- 
hemia river, where there is a constant stream 
of spring water. This lot is designed to 
pontain about fifteen acres; it is now well 
set with clover, timothy and orchard grass, 
and at present constitutes the only pasture 
for all my stock, except hogs. The stock 
•consists of ten work horses and one colt, a 
yearling, and seven head of horned cattle, 
all told, from calves to milch cows, except 
two small beasts that I design killing off 
this fall. Thc^ two grand divisions of the 
&rm are tilled to an imaginary line at pre- 
sent, running from East to West The two 
North fields, or tillages, which are nearest 
to the buildings contain about eighty acres 
each. The Southern tillages, which are 
furthest from the building, about eightv-five 
ncres each. The reason why the fields are 



smallest sear the hoiise, is because my \Amn 
is never to haul manures a long diataiMse 
whilst I have poor land near, and of coarse 
the 6i9all fields will fare best; the diataac 
tillages, however, will get the best share of 
lime, clover, and plaster. The fields, or 
tillages, are now occupied and named as 
follows : 

The North-west field I have called Weaf, 
after that honest man and good farmer, W. 
West, the first that introduced the use of 
clover and plaster into Pennsylvania. This 
field is now sown with wheat, with Pen- 
nock^e drill, upon one of the very best toriied 
clover la^s I ever saw. The field south o^ 
and adjoming West, I have called GameU, 
after that celebrated agriculturist tha\ nevar 
would leave his native State, Virginia, not- 
withstanding the reported productiv^ieBa of 
the South-western States. This field is now 
in clover, near forty acres of which was 
sown after wheat, in 1845: the balance ta 
sown upon oats last springy, the whole of 
which lies over without being pastured or 
mown, to be turned under next August fi>r 
wheat 

TuU is the North-eastern quarter of the 
farm. About twelve acres of this field waa 
subeoiled last autumn, preparatory to corn 
this season, after tbe manner of Jethro Tully 
who may be justly styled the father of tho- 
rough tillage and drill husbandry. This 
field is partly — about forty acrea — in cora ; 
three acres are in timothy, which yielded a 
heavy crop the past year, for the tenth hm^ 
cessive crop; the residue of the field is well 
set in young clover, that followed wheat I 
am now engaged in cutting off this corn and 
carrying it in rows thirtv yards apart, with 
the view of sowing wheat between the 
shocks of corn, to oe followed bv clover 
next spring. This plan I consider more 
profitable and leas exhausting than the aow« 
mg of oats, formerly the usual course. 

Skinner, so named after the oldest editor 
of our agricultural papers, and advocate of 
the rights of the tiller of the soil, the fourth 
tillage, is South of, and adjoining 7\iU,«and 
is designed to contain about eighty-five acres. 
This field is now well set with clover, that 
followed the wheat that was taken from it 
last harvest According to my system, this 
field goes in corn next spring. Of the 
amount and value of the product of the 
farm the present year, I am not now pre- 
pared to form an estimate, as I have net got 
out my wheat, which is my principal crop. 
The corn looks well; the oat crop was 
short ; the grass very abundant 

Tbe grounds upon which I claim the pre^ 
mium for the best farm, is from the system 
adopted — the improved and improving state 
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of the farm, with the economical mode by 
which it has been raised to its present fer- 
tiliti;. That is, fh>m an average of less 
than five bashels of wheat to the acre ten 
years ago, or in 1835^, to an average of 
twenty bushels, its present annual average, 
1846. lliis increased product has been 
made by an application of only forty bushels 
of lime to the acre, and not exceeding two 
entire crops of clover turned under. You 
will perceive I have adopted the four-field 
rotation. Wheat follows clover, com upon 
wheat stubble, — no oats after com,— but 
wheat sown amongst the standing com, or 
otherwise the com cut, and carried some 
thirty yards distant from each row, and then 
plough and sow with wheat I much prefer 
this plan, as the wheat is not such an ex- 
hausting crop as oats, and besides which, the 
clover grows much better after wheat than 
oats. It is upon this tinage, or field of 

roong clover, that I put my manure, which 
generally haul out after I have done seed- 
ing with wheat, and before the com is fit to 
gather. This I try to spread thin and evenly 
over the young clover; and the next August 
turn this clover, manure and all, under, as 
the best possible chance for wheat 

I have stated that I keep no more stock of 
horses or cattle than what is actually neces- 
oary to work the &rra and to supply the 
family with milk and butter. I keep no 
sheep. This year I have thirteen head of 
hogs, which I keep up in a large pen ; the 
meat of which I expect will cost me per- 
haps twice the market price, owing, proba- 
Uv, to the fact of my being too neglectful 
of'^them. I have not yet teen able to ^et 
that breed of hogs^ the manure from which 
will pay for their keep ! 

I have been led to this coursers regards 
the keeping a small stock of cattle— from 
the &ct of believing that the over stocking 
the fiirais on this peninsula has tended much 
to the exhausting of the soil. I consider the 
over stocking with horned cattle, sheep, &c., 
as one of the four principal evils that have 
operated against this otherwise favoured 
section of country. The first of which was 
slavery, which makes the people lazjr and 
careless ; second, mm, which led to dissipa- 
pation, and extravagance, and neffle<5tful- 
ness; third, the horned cattle, which eat off 
every vestige of vegetation, and left the 
land exposed to the scorching rays of the 
summer sons; and in winter they consumed 
all the straw and fodder of the &rm. The 
fimrth and last of these evils, is the want of 
a judicious govemment; one that would pro- 
vide us with a steady home market for the 
products of our soil and toil ; creating con- 



sumers to use up the surplus products of our 
farms. John Jomeb. 

EzUUtion Grove, 8to«klbrd, 
15ib September, 1646b 

THE COMMITTEE ON CROPS 

Regret that fiirmers will not more generally 
report their crops, or compete for the valua* 
ble premiums offered by the Society. This 
apathy may arise, in part, from the fact that 
but few have, as yet, got out their wheat or 
oat crops; and also from the fact obtained 
from the most reliable sources, that the 
wheat crop is at least 20 per cent short of 
the crop of 1845, both in Delaware and ob 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Enough, 
however, is unofficially reported to justify 
the committee in believing that many crops, 
both of com and wheat, have exceeded the 
standard for premiums, as adopted by this 
Society. 

The Wheat Crop. The Mediterranean 
variety, as usual, has succeeded best The 
late varieties have, in many cases, scarcely 
produced the amount of seed sown. The 
Washington and Etrurian varieties have 
also suTOred much from fly, rust and Bcab, 

ne Oat Crop is also short of an average 
crop at least 20 per cent, although appear- 
ances, previous to ripening, indicated an 
abundant crop. 

The Com Crop bids fair to be a full crop 
in New Castle County, at least Benjamin 
Webb has a lot, that, it is supposed by those 
who have seen it growing, will yield near 
one hundred bushels to ue acre. It was 
planted on an old timothy and green grass 
sod, of six years' standing. The particulars 
of its culture, and amount of product, it is 
hoped will be furnished before the reports 
are published. 

The Potatoe Crop. The early crop, we 
are sorry to hear, is affected by the rot, par^ 
ticularly when early dug. The crop is also 
represented to be short of an average one. 
It is hoped the late crop may be gathered in 
a sound state. 

The Hay Crop has been abundant Bryan 
Jackson reports over three tons to the acre^ 
and is entitled to the premium for the best 
two acres, clover and timothy grass. The 
lot upon which it was grown was subsoiled 
a few years ago, and a neavy growth of su- 
gar beet taken therefrom, after which wheat 
was sown, followed by grass. 

SugoT'heet and Rutabaga Crop. But 
fow of either of these crops are grown in 
Delaware. Our farmers and daiirmen have 
discovered that yellow com meal and good 
clover hay, cut and mixed together, are pre- 
ferable on aU accounts. 
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The committee notice with regret, the 
exceedingly low prices at which our sreat 
staples, the whea^ oat, and corn crops, liave 
ranged in the grain market of oar Atlantic 
ports. At Baltimore, wheat has ranged at 
50 to 75 cents per hushel, as in quality, 
daring the most of Jaly and August ; corn 
ftom 40 to 55 cents ; and oats from 18 to 23 
cents ner bushel — the freight, commission, 
Ac., or four or five cents per bushel at the 
fkrmer*s cost. Grain in the West has also 
been very low. At St. Louis, for several 
months, wheat has ranged from 30 to 50 
cents ; com from 17 to 20 cents ; and oats 
at about the same price per bushel. And at 
the town of Davenport, on the Mississippi 
river, com would scarcely command 12^ 
cents per bushel. But within the last few 
days the price of grain has gone up a little, 
owing to the reports of the &ilure of the 
potatoe crop in Ireland. 

John Johes, 
HsiotT Du Pont, 
Bryan Jackson, 
John Smith, 
Jambs N. Cleland, 
Joseph Carr. 
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In conversation with one of the largest 
wholesale cheesemongers and provision deal- 
era in the country, he suggested that there 
were two great faults of the American 
cheese, which somewhat prejudiced its sale 
in the English markets. He is a person in 
whose character and experience entire con- 
fidence may be placed. 

He was pleased to say that he had cheeses 
fh>m the United States as good as any he 
had ever seen, and that the general charac- 
ter of the article was greatly improved since 
the first importations. 

But the first fault was the softness of the 
rkid. It oflen cracked, and the cheese be- 
came spoiled ftom that circumstance. This 
he considered as owing to the cheese being 
too rich ; if so, it is a fault which may \^ 
remedied. The English cheeses soon ac- 
qoire a great firmness. I think proper, 
however, to add the directions of a most ex- 
perienced and successful dairy farmer in 
respect to this matter. He says that the 
riDo may be made of any desired hardness, 
if the cheese be taken from the press and 
allowed to remain in brine, so strong that it 
will take up no more salt, fbr four or five 
boars. There must be great care, however, 
not to keep it too lone in the brine. 

The second feult is the acridness, or pe- 
ealiarly smart bitter taste often found in 
American cheeses. He thought this might 



be due, in part, to some improper prepara- 
tion or use of the rennet, and, in part, to 
some kind of feed which the cows found in 
the pastures. Both these matters are well 
worthy of investigation, and that alone can 
determine. 

He was of opinion, likewise, that Ameri- 
can cheese would sell better if it were co- 
loured like the English cheese. The mar- 
ket fbr it was fast l^comins most extensive. 

In respect to American nutter, he consi- 
dered that which usually came here as a 
most inferior article. Much of it, I believe, 
is used in the manufacturing districts, solelj 
fbr greasing machinery. Salt butter, or 
butter strongly salted, is not saleable in the 
English market; and especially the salt 
must not appear. I cannot doubt however, 
that presently some of our best June or Sep- 
tember butter, put up in lumps, would find 
a good market here, — i( in truth, we have 
any to export. The very best fresh butter 
in 'London market, however, does not bring 
so high a price as I have oflen paid for the 
best article from the county of Worcester, 
in Boston market; and I have frequently^ 
known the best butter to be sold in Balti- 
more, and even in Cincinnati market, fbr 
half a dollar; a little more than two shil- 
lin|;s sterling |)er pound. 

f have seen in England none of the admi- 
rable tpring'houses which are to be found 
in Pennsylvania. — Colman^a Tour, 

How TO Decoy and Debtrot Ants ih 
Dwelling Houses. — When practicable, 
place as near the end or passage on a level, 
a basin or bowl filled with dry mould ; then 
put a bone or bones of fresh meat in the bot- 
tom — such as are discarded from the dining 
room. You will soon find your tormentors 
congregate thousands strong; fbr I assure 
you they are first-rate bone-polishers. Forty 
years ago, when a bov, whenever I wanted 
a particular bone of a duck or coose polished, 
I always found the ant-hill the best manu- 
factory. Have in readiness a strong solu- 
tion of boiling salt and water, and when 
you perceive your enemies begin to retreat, 
cover them with it Salt and water cold 
will destroy them poured into their haunts; 
but the better way is to decoy them out of 
their strongholds. It will be good policy to 
wash out the basin or bowl, and fill it with 
fresh mould previous to a second decoy, as 
it will be perceived salt is not a favourite. 
— Gardener's Chronicle, 



The imports of tea into the United States 
from China, during the years 1845 and 1846, 
were respectively, twenty and a half mil- 
lions, and eighteen millions of poanda. 
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The ReadiBC Rail Road. 

A VBimr history and description of this 
^reat public work may prove interestmg to 
9ie ciU2en8 of Pennsylvania as well as the 
public fi^enerally, of nipre distant commnni- 
ties, wbose only ideas of the road, are con- 
fined to the weekly reports of its immense 
business. 

The rail road was projected in 1838, a 
charter obtained in 1884, surveys made the 
same year, and forty-one miles put under 
contract and construction in 1885. 

It was originally designed for its present 
purpose, an outlet or avenue to market, for 
the Schuylkill coal region; but its firat 
charter extended onl^ to the Borough of 
Reading fifty-nine miles from its terminus 
on the I>ela ware river, near Philadelphia; 
as the right of constructing a rail-road be- 
tween Reading and Port Clinton, twenty 
miles, had already been granted another 
corporatkm, '•The Little Schuylkill RaU- 
jToad Company,*' terminating at the latter 
point Fiom insufficient means, this Com- 
pany was unable to extend their road, and 
yielded their Right and Charter to the Read- 
ing Rail-road Company, which with a further 
extension of their Uharter, beyond Port Clin- 
ton to Pottsville, went into an active prose- 
cution of the whole work, from Pottsville to 
the Delaware, ninety-three miles, under one 
charter, now known as the' Reading Rail- 
road. 

Every Pennsylvanian is familiar with the 
great embarrassments to the business of the 
country, checking commercial enterprise, 
disastrous to every branch of industry, and 
fttal to public and private credit, during the 
period firom 1888 to 1842. Notwithstanding 
all these difficulties, the friends of this Road 
pushed steadily on with its construction, tax- 
ing their energies, their means, and their 
credit to the utmost, to insure its speedy 
completion; and on the first day of 1842, 
the first locomotive and train passed over 
the whole line, between Pottsville and Phil- 
adelphia. 

From that date to the present, its business, 
its revenue, and its credit, have increased in 
a degree scarcely paralleled by any similar 
improvement, until its tonnage and its re- 
ceipts are measured, as at present, by mil- 
lions. 

Two continuous tracks of railway extend 
the whole distance of 88 miles, from Mount 
Carbon, near Pottsville, to the Delaware 
river; three miles above the heart of the 
city of Philaddphia; with a branch also laid 
with a double track, one and a half miles 
long, connecting,^ by the State Road, with 
the principal rasiness street of the same 



city, for the passengers, merchandise, and 
ci^ coal business. The rail used is of the 
H pattern, with both top edges alike ; and 
weiffhs 45}, 62^, and 60 lbs. to the yard ; 
the Tif hteet having been first, and the hea- 
viest last used. A few tons of other rails, 
purchased before a further supply of the 
pattern adopted for the road could be ob- 
tained in England, and varying from 61 to 
57 lbs. per vard, are also in use. 

The track is laid in the most simple man- 
ner, the lower web, or base of the rail, beinff 
notched into 7 by 8 white oak cross sills, and 
these laid on broken stone, 14 inches deep 
and well rammed. This method is found 
admirably calculated for the enormous ton* 
naffe of the road, beinff rapidly and econom- 
icallv repaired and replaced, securing a th<v 
rouffh drainage, and preserving its line and 
\evei true, at all seasons of the year. 

The grades of this road are the chief el»> 
ments of its success in revolutionizing pu^ 
lie opinion, on the subject of the carriage of 
heavy burdens by railway. From tlie most 
important branch, Coal-feedec^f the road, 
at Schuylkill Haven, to the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, a distance of 84 miles, the' mdes all 
desend in the directum qf the loaded (ratat, 
or are level; with no more abrupt descent 
than 19 feet per mUe. At the Falls, an a^ 
sistant locomotive engine of great power 
pushes the train, without the latter stopping, 
or any delay, up a grade of 42^ feet per 
mile, for one and four-tenths miles, leaving 
it on a descending grade, within four miles 
of Richmond, whither it is readily conveyed 
by the same engine which started from 
Pottsville, never leaving her train. 

The bridges on this line are of great va- 
riety, in plan, and material of construction, 
stone, iron, and wood. The most perfect 
and beautifiil structure on the road, if^not in 
the State, is a stone bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill near Phoenix ville, Duilt of cut stone 
throughout, with four circular arches, of 73 
feet span, and 16^ feet rise each, at a cost 
with ice-breakers, of $47,000. There are 
75 other stone bridges and culverts, varying 
from 6 to 60 feet span ; all of circular arcs^ 
spanning water courses, branches of the 
Schuylkill and roada There are seven 
bridges from 25 to 38 feet span each, built 
of iron, trussed after the **Howe" plan, with 
wrought iron top, and bottom chords, wrought 
iron vertical ties, and cast iron diagonal 
braces. These bridges are stiff and Tight, 
and present a very neat and handsome a|H 
pearance. As, however, the flooring is of 
wood, and therefore liable to decay and a^ 
cident, they have only been used where the 
width and depth rendered stone bridges im- 
practicable; the latter being always used in 
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raplfteing wooden ttructores^ wherever it 
wa0 practicable. There are twenty-two 
long wooden bridges varying from 41 to 160 
feet span, built on various principles, chiefly 
of lattice work, assisted by heavy arch 
pieces. Of th is latter desc ription, the bridge 
over the Schuylkill at the Fall, is a fine 
specimen. It is 636 feet long, consisting of 
four spans of 134, two of 152, and one of 
160 feet above the river. There is one 
bridge built on Burr's plan, with double 
arch pieces of 149 feet span; and one on 
** Howe's*' plan, 156 feet span, also assisted 
by arch pieces. Besides the above, there 
•re twenty-eight wooden bridges of short 
nans, from 14 to 39 feet, built of King poet, 
Queen post, " Howe's trass," and joist& 

There are four tunnels on the road. The 
lon^B^ of these is near Phcsnizville, 1934 
feet long, cut through solid rock, worked 
firoDi five shafts and two end breasts; deep- 
est shaft 140 feet; size of tunnels, 19 feet 
wide, by 17^ high; toUl coet, 8158,000. 
Another tunnel at Port Clinton, is 1600 feet 
long, worked from the two ends only; mate- 
rial, loose and solid rock mixed ; 1300 feet 
are arched ; depth below the surface of the 
gnmnd, 119 feet; total cost, $138,000. The 
Ifanayunk tunnel is 960 fiset long, through 
very nard solid rock, worked from two ends; 
depth below sur&ce 95 feet; total cost, 
091,000. Another tunnel under the grade 
of the Norristown rail-road, and through an 
embankment of the latter, is 172 feet long, 
formed of a brick arch, with cut stone m- 



The depots on this road are all substan- 
tially built, but with a view to use, rather 
than ornament At Schuylkill Haven, three 
miles from Pottsville, is erected a spacious 
engine house, round, with a semi-circular 
dome roof, 120 feet diameter, and 96 feet 
high; with a 40 feet turning platform in the 
eentre, and tracks radiating therefrom, capa- 
ble of housing sixteen second class engines 
and tenders. At Reading are located the 
arast complete, extensive, and efficient work- 
•hopi ana rail-road buildings of every de- 
flonpticHi to be found in the country. The 
Company's property covers here, besides the 
nnl^road tracks, 36 acres, the greater part 
of which is alreadv in use for the various 
operations required to keep this vast ma- 
enine in life and motion. The main ma- 
ohine shop is 159 by 70 feet, filled with the 
most valuable tools and machinery, all made, 
with the exception of three or four lathes, 
m the Company's workshops, by their own 
mechanics. Other machine shops, one 87 
by 40 feet^ are used for fitting iron and brass 
exclusively. 

The iron fonadry is 164 by 32 feet, with 



two cupolas. The largest blacksmith's shop 
is 121 by 31 feet, 57 smith's fires beinff in 
daily use on the works, all blown by fans 
driven by steam. The mam carpenters' 
shop is 140 by 46 fiset, with a pattern shop 
m the second story. 

The iron coal cars, tenders, and smoke 
pipes are made and repaired in a shop 128 
by 83 feet. 

A merchandise depot just completed, ie 
124 by 84 foet, to accommodate that rapidly 
increasing branch of business. AbcAit a 
mile below the Reading depot, where the 
rail-road is nearest the river, most efficient 
water works have been lately constructed, 
consisting of a reservoir on the Neversink 
Hill side, 51 feet above the rails, holding 
700,000 gallons of water, supplied with a 
force pump worked b^ a small steam engine. 
Attacned to this station are also two sepa- 
rate tracks, with coal chutes beneath, 900 
and 450 fiset long each, for the use of the 
town; two wood and water stations; a small 
portable steam engine for sawing wood, a 
refreshment boose, for crews of engines 
stopping to wood or water; a brass foundry, 
passenger car house, passenger rooms, c^ces, 
dtc., dLC. All the machinery of the main 
shops and foundry, is driven bjr a veij hand- 
somely finished stationary engine, with doa- 
ble cranks, of 35 horse power, built entirely 
on the works. 

At Pottstown station, 18 miles below 
Reading, extensive and efficient shops have 
also been erected, chiefly for work connect- 
ed with the bridges and tnek of tlie road» 
and new work of various descriptions. The 
principal shops here, are 151 by 81, 101 fay 
41, and 81 by 44 feet The first shop is co- 
vered with a neat and light roof, baift of aa 
arched ** Howe trass," forming a segment of 
a circle, 78j^ fhet span by 16 feet rise. 

At Richmond, the lower terminus of the 
road, at tidewater on the river Delavirare, 
are constrncted the moet extensive and com* 
modious wharves, in all probability, in the 
world, for the reception and shipping, not 
only of the present, but of the f utore vast 
coal tonnage of the railway ; 49 acres are 
occupied with the Company's wharves and 
works, extending along 2,272 feet of river 
front, and accessible to vessels of 600 or 
700 tona The shipping arrangements con- 
sist of seventeen wharves or piers, extend* 
ing from 342 to 1,132 feet into the river, all 
built in the most substantial manner, and 
furaished with shutes at convenient dia> 
tances, by which the coal flows into the ves* 
sel lying alongside, directly from the opened 
bottom of the coal cor in which it left the 
mouth of the mine. As some coal is piled 
or stacked m winter^ or at times when its 
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shipment is not required, the elevation of 
the tracks hj trestlin^ above the solid sur- 
ikce or flooring of the piers, a^rds silfficient 
room for stowin^^ ld5,000 tons of coaL O- 
pacious docks extend in shore, between each 
pair of wharves, thus making the whole 
river front available ^ shipping pnrpoees; 
ninety-seven vessels can be loading at the 
tame moment, and few places present busier, 
or more interesting scenes, than the wharves 
of the Readmg rail-road, at Richmond. A 
bfrig of 155 tons, has been loaded with that 
number of tons of coal in one hundred and 
thirty minutes, at these wharves. 

A verv convenient and neat Engine house, 
has lately been erected at this station ; it is 
of a semi-circular shape, with a forty feet 
taming platform in the centre, outside; from 
which tracts radiate into the house, giving 
ft capacity for 20 engines and their tenders 
of the largest class, the building being 902 
feet lonfi^ on the centre line, by 50 feet 
wide. It is built in the simple Gothic style, 
the front supported k»r cast-kon clustered 
pillars, from the tops of which spring pointed 
arches, and the whole capped with turretted 
capping. Immediately adjoining, are built 
spacious machine and work shops, for repairs 
or engines and cars, all under one roof, 221 
by 63 feet A visit to this chief outlet of 
the Pennsylvania coal trade, will give the 
best idea of its magnitude, and of the vari- 
ous branches of industry connected with it 

The business of this road requires a large 
amount of running machinery. The latter 
consists of seventv-one locomotive engines 
and tenders, including five in constant use 
on the lateral rail-roads in the coal region ; 
d,020 iron and 1,539 wooden coal cars; 482 
cars for merchandise and use of road, and 
seventeen passenger car& 

The engines vary from 8 to 22} tons 
weight; two very powerful engines, of 27 
tons weight each, are used exclusively on 
the Fairs grade, before mentioned. The 
iron cars weigh two and four-tenth tons 
empty, and carry five tons of coaL The 
average load of each engine, during the 
bosy months of the year, is about 410 tons 
of coal, of 2,240 lbs. The cost of hauling 
eoal on this road, is about 35 cents per ton. 
Freight or merchandise, 75 cents per ton, 
and passengers 41 cents each, through. Its 
grades have chiefly secured this great econ- 
omy in transportation. 

The total length of lateral rail-roads con- 
necting with the Reading rail-road, under 
other charters and corporations, but all con- 
tributing to its business, using its cars, and 
returning them loaded with coal and mer- 
chandise, is about ninety-five miles. Borne 



of these rail-roads are constructed in ^bt 
most substantial manner, with the best sn- 
perstructure at present used in the country. 

By the monthly reports which have been 
made of the business of the Company, it 
appears that the receipts from Dec. 1st, 
1845, to October dlst, 1846, have been 
81,707,312 25. The receipts for the re- 
maining^ month of the fiscal year, which 
ended Nov. 30th, 1846, will be sufficient to 
swell the fross receipts to about $1,900,000. 

In the Tast Annual Report, the manaeeni 
estimated that the gross receipts would be, 
for the same period, 81,725,000. From thifl 
statement it appears, that unless the expen- 
ses vastly exceed the estimate given in the 
same report, the result of the year's busi- 
ness will psove very gratifying to the stoek- 
holders. 

Our colliers have now to congrratulata 
themselves on having between their mines 
and tidewater, two transporting works by 
land and water, unsurpassed hy any other 
rail-roads or canals in the world. It remahw 
for them by a firm and prudent course to s^ 
core to themselves and their customers, the 
foU and free use of both these works, un- 
trammelled by the quarrels or jealousies of 
either.-^JIftners' JaumaL 



CSood Honsewilbnr* 

Our good fliend Ski mnbk. of tbo fhrtun' Lihr^rff, 
often holds a pen that " abys," aa we aometimes aa^ 
ofa bone that does not stick to the track. Tbe bigb blood 
of tbe one and the overflowing mind of tbe other, that 
is continaally impatient for opportunity to vent itself, 
make them look at every thing on tbe road, wboae 
shadow they can catch a glimpse of^ and hence it is 
that <rar fk-iend^s descriptions we And not only highly 
instructive in themselves, but enlivened with digrm- 
Mmu tbat aeera determined to give one a chance to be 
wiae, whether or not. 

IB a memorandum of a hred^lut'tahU emvtnsUm 
with B. A. Hall, at whose post, in the neighbouiliood 
of Lebanon Springs, our said frigid had ** hung" op Us 
horse tbe evening before, and engaged a glass of fresh 
buttermilk for the morning, we have a variety of items 
in tbe (him management of his host, as well as a glansa 
at the thorough inside cleanliness and oookfort of his 
hostess. He breaks away into tbe following remarks, 
which we cannot omit to throw before our own read- 
ers. 

The flirm of B. A. Ball, by tbe way, consists of two 
hundred acres, one hundred and eighty of which are 
arable. His staples are butter and pork. Of tlie latter 
he sells some fifteen thousand pounds, of the former 
about four thousand pounds. His average number of 
cows Is twenty-two, and be sends a great number of 
pigs to the Boston market. He certainly appears to 
be a very successful ftrmer; and the great secret of 
this sQoeess isdoabtlsss revealed in the aingle fact, that 
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Jb« help§ to mitk kU own eowt/ But to the remarki we 
promiMd, which are taken from the last nohalier of the 



Who can ayoid — for the life of us we never 
could— on entering a dwelling, the true pro- 
vince and dominion of a good huswife, from 
slylv casting around to see how thing[8 look 
in her department — whether the windows 
are washed, paint scoured, hearth cleanly 
swept up, cupboard neatly arranged, mantle 
and chairs and chair-boards dusted, cobwebs 
not a speck to be seen — all, all ** set in or- 
der,*' and neat and clean **as a bandbox?" 
But, gentle ladiei^ even all that, let us warn 
you, does not satisfy the judgment of men 
who, while they may closely scrutinize your 
housewifery, entertain, as wc profess to do, 
the highest possible respect for the important, 
the noble station which Providence has as- 
signed you in the eyes of all men of sense, 
and which honour and duty alike enjoin upon 
you to fuiJUy with care and with pride, what- 
ever, whether high or low, may be your rank 
or fortune ; but, if possible, with more obli- 
gatory force and necessity in Uie country 
than elsewhere. 

Too well are all men of observation aware 
that all is not gold that glitters — the fitirest 
looking apple is sometimes rotten at the core. 
The hall, the fxarlour, the show-rooms, and 
all apartments in common view, may indi- 
cate minute attention and good taste on the 
part of the mistress, whose eye is best of all 
brushes; and yet, as it sometimes happens, 
the chambers of such a house may be the 
receptacles of filth — the cellars the conveni- 
ent repository of every offal — the kitchen 
the scene of waste, and lounge of every idle 
loafer about the place — the dairy be poisoned 
with the bad odoura of superfluous moisture 
and half-scoured utensils. We have seen 
such establishments with disgust; but much 
more doth it rejoice us to say, that we have 
known and enjoyed establishments (when we 
had one to enioy) where ** the lad^ of the 
house,'* like the truly brave soldier who, 
when roused at midnight, springs at once to 
his arms, ready to do battle — so can such a 
woman, in proud defiance of the strictest 
scrutiny, take husband or stranger by the 
light of the lamp or the light of the sun, by 
day or by night, from the garret to the cel- 
lar — open every closet and every drawer — 
and demand, ^ where do you find, in my de- 
partment, a pin or a feather out of place, a 
mickle of waste, or a garment without a but- 
ton 1" But, to achieve all this, she should 
have all needfyl help. Such only is the 
woman who deserves the name of a good 
housewife; but he who possesses her pos- 
sesses a treasure of inestimable value, and 
bad indeed must be his own management i( 



with her thrift and her example and encour- 
agement, he fiiil to thrive. ** She lookeik 
well to the ways of her household^ and eat- 
eth not the bread of idleness." 



Bone Dnst— Soper-phospliate of £<ime. 

It hai long been known hen, that a dreasfof of 
bone dint ie conndered almoet eeeential in Englaiid 
to make a turnip crop ; and that it » alao eitentively 
used fbr other purpoeee. Here— we mean more par^ 
ticularly in the vicinity of Philadelphia— bones ap- 
plied as a manure, are but in poor repute. We 
have beard many Airmen eay they have used them 
without any beneficial effecta whatever. In eong 
parte of Delaware and Maryland however, tliey are 
UMd to good purpose. Why should there be this dif- 
ference in their eflbcu in different locations? While 
we are seeking them out of tlie coonuy, why slioold 
the English former be seeking fbr tliem three thouaand 
miles distant? Doubtless it must be owing to the 
diflbrence in climate— in soil, and in the mode of ap- 
plication. In England, the climate is very much naore 
moist than ours, and therefore more IkvooraUe to 
their use. In our high dry soils, where there is a 
scarcity of acids, the booee in their natural state, can 
not be expected to act fkvorabiy, inasmuch as tliey ar« 
very insoluble— or in the language of Bpooaer in hie 
Prize Essay— extremely indigestible. Now It aeema 
to us, that an exceedingly interesting and valnatto 
hint, of altogether a practical character in relation to 
this matter, may be gathered (torn the following re- 
marks, taken from the last number of OlraMa*e 
TVur. 

Let us avail ourselves of every means to retain oa 
our soil, the thousands of tons which we have long 
been in the practice of exporting, to add to the aa- 
nual fertility of England*s fields. Let us rather OMko 
the article available for ourselves, and export the eat- 
able material.— £». 

Bones, broken and ground, have been a 
long time employed as manure in England, 
and with wonderful efficacy. Indeed, the 
extraordinary improvements in some* parts 
of the country have been wholly ascribed to 
the application of bones. It was fbund, like- 
wise, contrary to all expectations, that bonea 
which had been through the hands of the 
soap-boiler, and from which all the animal 
and gelatinous matter had been thus ab- 
stracted, and that even bones which had 
been calcined, were of equal efficacy with 
those which were applied in a green state, 
and fully charged with animal matter. It 
was also ascertained that bones applied as a 
manure, beyond a certain point, were not 
efficacious m proportion to the quantity ap* 
plied ; and that sixty bushels of bones to an 
acre, produced- no more beneficial effect than 
sixteen or twenty. Here experience and 
inquiry were confounded, and here science 
came triumphantly to their aid. 
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Upon ezaminatioD, it was ascertained that 
what gave the efficacy to bones was the 
]AoeplK>ras contained in them, connected 
with an acid. It was not ascertained that 
the animal portbn of the bones was of no 
importance ; but it was slower in its efiects, 
i n ameliorating the soil, than the inorganic 
portion of the bones; and that what was 
mainly important, in the application of bones, 
was to supply this inor^nic portion in a 
form that it should speedily be taken up. In 
an ordinary state, this phosphorus was com- 
bined with lime, in sucn proportions that it 
was not easily dissolved: but. Professor 
Liebiff, to whom agricultural science is so 
greatly indebted, discovered that, by the ap- 
plication of sulphuric acid to the bones, a 
portion of this lime would be abstracted, and 
fifo into another form ; and a salt would be 
left containing a much larger proportion or 
phosphorus, — and so called the ^uper-phoS' 
fhate of ^'m6,»-which was soluble in wa- 
ter, and would be at once taken up by the 
plant 

** Phosphate of lime is a substance very 
difficult of solution : and thus, in a very dry 
season, the effects of bones are slight and 
imperfect. Super-phosphate of lime, on the 
other hand, is extremely soluble, so much so 
that the vitriol ized bones can be entirely 
dissolved or suspended in water, and thus 
applied. This at once explains the cause 
of the valuable properties of the preparation. 
The bones in their natural state are ex- 
tremely indigestible ; the acid cooks them — 
converts them into a species of soun, which 
can readily be eaten and digestea by the 
young turnips. The adamantine fetters, 
with which the various elements composing 
bones are bound so compactly together, are 
by means of this new agent burst asun- 
der — the compact is broken, and each con- 
stituent element is left to pursue its own 
course, and exercise its own natural affini- 
ties."* 

The effects of thie preparation of the 
bones has answered every expectation ; and 
where before sixteen and twenty bushels of 
bones were applied to an acre, in the growth 
particularly of turnips, four bushels, pre- 
pared with sulphuric acid, are found now to 
be even more effectual. The advantages 
of such a preparation are very great, — first, 
in stimulating and forwarding the growth of 
the plant; next, in the cheapness of the appli- 
cation ; and next, in its so forcing the plant, 
as soon to place it beyond the reach of the 
fly, which never attacks it after the third 
leaf is formed. 



The best mode of preparing the manure 
has been matter of various experiments, and 
deserves inquiry from the acrid nature of 
the acid employed — ^the oil of vitriol. Mr. 
Pusey advises, to erect a heap of fine mould, 
and, Arming a basin or crater in the centre, 
to place the amount of bones to be dissolved 
in it, and to apply gradually an amount of 
sulphuric acid equal to half the weight of 
the bones, which, after a short time, will 
completely dissolve them ; and then, shovel- 
ling and mixing the mould togetiier, the 
manure will all be in a condition to be dis- 
tributed by a machine in the drills prepared 
for sowing the turnip seed. 

Mr. Tennant, of Shields, one of the best 
fiirmers in Scotland, puts twenty-five bush- 
els of bones into three old iron boUers, and 
next pours in two bottles of acid, containing 
one hundred and seventy pounds each, and 
adds eififhteen gallons of -water to each 
boiler. In a day or two they empty the con- 
tents of the boilers into two cart-loads of 
light mould, with which it is thoroughly in- 
termixed ; and, being turned over uiree or 
four times, after seven or eight weeks the 
compost becomes dry and mealy, and can be 
spread by the hand. 

Mr. Spooner advises to place the bones in 
a hogshead, and pour the acid upon them at 
the rate of one third of the weight of the 
bones in acid, that is, to one hundred and 
eighty pounds of bones sixty pounds of 
acid ; and, after it becomes sufficiently dis- 
solved, to mix it with ashes, and apply it in 
that form. He recommends, likewise, that, 
first of all, the acid should be mixed with 
one fourth of its weight of water, or perhaps 
half as much water as acid, which will raise 
it to the temperature of 300^ Fahr., and 
will much assist the dissolving process. Too 
much care cannot be taken to guard against 
the effects of the acid upon the clothes or 
skin of the operator. 

The benencial efiects of this application 
are now beyond question. Mr. Spooner cites 
a case in which two bushels of vitriolized 
bones, with ashes, gave as good a crop as 
sixty bushels of bones unprepared. To 
Swede turnips it seems more congenial and 
efficient than to white turnips. Where the 
crop of turnips is of so much importance 
as here, this discovery is of immense conse- 
quence. Whether it will be equally benefi- 
cial to other crops, — to wheat or grain crops, 
— is to be decided by further trials. The 
experiments reported by one &rmer, in re- 
ference to a crop of carrots the second year 
after its application, and to a field sown 
with barley one year after its application, 
•Spooner-. Pri« B«ay. jt«r««i of the Bo,.i Ag- f^«^®^. most decidedly, SO far, its permanent 
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For the Fanaen* Cabinet. 
ImprovemeiU in AxIm* 

I have believed that an advaiSlage would 
resalt fVom calliDg the attention of your 
numerous readers, to an improvement in 
AXLB8, which has recently b«en invented, 
and which in my humble opinion, is likely 
to form a new era in wagon, and carriage 
making. The inventor, Isaac Slack, of 
Avondale, Chester county, Pa., has secured 
the invention by letters patent; and al- 
though from the very liberal views of some, 
we might infer that thev would disapprove 
this course, — ^yet the decided advantages 
likely to result from the improvement, and 
the circumstances under which the disco- 
very was made, render in the view of his 
friends, an ample apology for this course. 

I will here briefly rerer the reader to some 
of the advantages claimed by the inventor 
for this construction. And although there 
ia here and there a chance individual, 
who, fVom prejudice, or from other motives, 
very difficult to appreciate, will strenuously 
oppose the introduction of this improvement 
— ^yet I firmly believe, that every man who 
has fairly examined it, is in candour com- 
pelled to yield the validity of these preten- 
sions. 

1st The friction is much lessened. The 
axles revolve with the wheels ; each wheel 
having its separate axle or spindle extend- 
ing to the centre of the machine ; thus the 
leverage of the spindles is equal to half the 
length of the ordinary axle, or about two 
and a half feet, instead of six to twelve 
inches, as is generally the case. So that 
by this contrivance, the bind^ or friction on 
the spindles, occasioned by sideling ground, 
or side motion, is diminished to less than 
one sixth part of that exerted in the com- 
mon hub. 

2nd. The noise and waste of oil, occa- 
sioned by the flay of wheels hung by the 
usual method, is entirely avoided ; for by 
this improvement, they may at all times bie 
kept free, yet so tight as to make no noise 
in running. 

8rd. All dust or sand is efiectually ex- 
cluded from the boxes. 

4th. A wagon constructed on this plan, 
may be oiled at anv time, whether loaded or 
empty, by the simple process of pouring it in 
fh)m a can. 

5th. The oil having no access to the out 
end of the hub, a disagreeable collection of 
grease and dirt is avoided, and a neat and 
graceful finish introduced in its stead. 

6th. The hub is of cast iron, and subject 
to no friction, and is therefore almost im- 
perishable. The mortices may be made 



larger and the epokea driven tighter, than 

can be done in wooden ones ; and the tenons 

of the spokes are eflfectually protected from 

the oil ; thus making a stronger, and much 

more lasting wheel. 

These are undoubted advantages, which 

combine in this new construction, to form a 

comwiet, atmple, neat^ and durable machine. 

1 wul here add for the satisfaction of any 

reader feeling an interest in this matter, 

that several carriages and wagons of difRsr- 

ent weights, are in use, and being made by 

the inventor in his vicinity ; and a reference 

to which will I trust satisfy any one that the 

above is in no wise too highly wrought 

A Friend to iMPROTEiaafT. 
Chemn m., Pa^ Feb. i, 1647. 



HiRTB TO FARMERS.-r-71ie farmer's life is 
shunned by many because ft seems one of 
mindless drudgery. It ought not so to be. 
If our farmers would study and reflect more, 
they might do less hard kbour, and yet ac- 
complish more in the course of a year. Ten 
hours* work in summer, and eight in winter, 
ought, with ^rood management, to give any 
man a good living. He who works so hard 
that he cannot read or reflect after the la- 
bours of the day are over, because of fatif oe, 
does not plan wisely. Let no man uiun 
work when work is to be done ; delve, delve, 
forever, is not the end of man's life. The 
farmer's evenings should be devoted to men- 
tal acquirement and rational enjoyment To 
sup and tumble into bed is a hog's feshion, 
and highly injurious to health. But let a 
farmer have about him the choicest works 
of his own auxiliary avocations ; let these 
form the subject of study and conversations 
at least two evenings in a week, while the 
newspaper, the newest and oldest volume, 
each have their allotted seasons. Two or 
three dollars, contributed by each family 
in a neighbourhood or district, would go a 
great way in the purchase of standard traoka 
at modem prices. These are but hints 
which each reader will modify as his judg- 
ment shall suggest. I plead only for the 
essential thing of making home pleasant, 
and its hours of relaxation, hours ot instruc- 
tion alsa H. Gkselt. 



Plaut Treiss. — Plant trees everywhere, 

we say : let them shade our streets, and 
grow wherever there is room for them. 
Especially plant them in the country, where 
open fielas will admit, and be sure that in 
the end they will surprise the planter by 
their growth whilst he and his children are 
sleeping ! In evidence o( this, let us quote 
an anecdote to the purpose. It is related of 
a farmer in Long Island, that he planted an 
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ordiiiary field of fborteen acreo, with sueken 
from the locust (a nttWe of this country) in 
the year of his marriage, as a portion for his 
children. His eldest son married at twenty- 
twa On this occasion the farmer cot about 
fifteen hundred dollars worth of timber out 
ef his locnst wood, which he gave to his son 
to bay a settlement in Lancaster county. 
Three years after he did as much for his 
daughter. And thus he provided for his 
whiue fiunily; the wood in the mean time 
repairing by suckers all the losses it saf- 
fered. — D09tfm TVonscrtpt. 



For the Farmen* Cabinet. 

Snrphis of Salem CoBBtf* 

. Tbs following statement compiled by Ro- 
bert G. Johnson of Salem, for the Historical 
Society of New Jersey, showing the lar^e 
amount of surplus produce obtained from the 
soil of Salem County, during the year 1845, 
over and above the amount consumed, I ex- 
tract firom the National Standard of Salem. 
The extent of the County is only three hun- 
dred square mUes, and the number of inha- 
bitants 10,024 in 1840; since that time 
there has prdlnbly been some increase. 
Exports of Salem County for the year 

Wheat, 66,919 bush. 00 cts. §02,027.10 

Com, 886,254 « 60 »• 193,127.00 

Oats, 174,574 " 81J«* 64,117.94 

BockwhX 6,000 " 60 » 3,000.00 

Rye, 2,322 •• 60 " 1,392.00 



Amoant, 688,069 

Hay, straw and brooms, 
Meat of various kindsi 
Grass seeds, 
Track and frait of all kinds, 



Ship timber and productions 
of the forest, more than 



^14,264.04 

28,400.00 
83,325.00 
17,500.00 
67,975.00 



$511,464.04 
200,000.00 



Total exports, 8711,464.04 

The com crop of the year 1846 has been 

perhaps the heaviest ever grown in Salem 

County, and the oat crop much heavier than 

in 1846. The surplus for the year 1846 

will probably reach near a million of dollars, 

and the productions are rapidly on the in- 

erease. D. P. 

Saleia, N. J. 

We have long known Balem Connty, aa among the 
moat proUAe in New Jeraey. With abnndanee of tide 
meadow ; a aoil eaaf of tillage and naturally good, 
the (hnncn have made large qaantltiea of manaie, 
which has bronght up their landa to a high state of pro- 
duetireneaa. The Iteility of obtaining line, and the 



free sae of extenaive marl bada, have alao been aeized 
npon and improved till the aurploa of her aoil amounta 
aa we aee above, to nearly fbnr dollara per acre: or, 
deducting the amount of timber, to aomething lem 
than three dollara. The aggregate spared from thia 
amall County, aeems large, eapedally to ua who know 
that no ineonaiderable portion of It ia atill anim- 
proved by tillage : but we believe that Salem Ckmnty 
need not, and that aha will not, atop abort and be aat- 
iafled with thia aggregate:— let her double it,— and 
when that ia done, aha may ahake haiadf to further 
eiertion, and double it again.— En. 
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Mildew* 

Thv following opinions on mildevr, gather* 
ed from varions sources, and modified by my 
own observations, I offer for publication. 
Mildew is a parasitic fbnffus growing upon 
the culms, sheaths and leaves of grasses^ 
particularly wheat Plants of the largfe 
sob-class yun^, are roanv of them very mi<- 
nnte, and vary so much n'om other plants in 
their growth and fructification, that some 
persons doubt their organization as vege* 
table bodies: and the mildew or fungu% 
growing on wheat, bein|[ one of the minute 
fungi, not capable of bemg examined well, 
except under a high magnifying power, it 
is by many believed to be an exudation of 
the sap from the stalk, arising from disease. 
The office of plants of this class, seems, 
to be to hasten the destruction of vegetable 
matter; for from the time that the energies 
of vegetable life decline, until the body has 
been nearly reduced into its elements, some 
of tbe many species of fungi, are engaged in 
the work of destruction, tf in situations fa- 
vourable for their growth and production; 
but when the principle of life in vegetables, 
is vigorous and healthy, the fungi seldom 
succeed in obtaining a place upon them. 
That plants of this class will grow, and that 
they can be cultivated and propagated, if 
not by true seed, yet by their sporules, or 
by parts of their substance, may be shown 
by the culture of the common edible mush- 
room, Agaricua CampestriSf a fungus of 
sufficient size for examination — this mush- 
room is raised by the gardeners for market, 
with about as much certainty as other vege- 
tables, by introducing the spawn or gills of 
this species of mushroom into a bed of eaith 
and manure properly prepared ; for a de- 
scription of the process, see M^Mahon*s Gar- 
denmg,* — ** Kitchen Garden in October." 
Another instance may be made the subject 
of experiment The mouldiness sometimes 
found on bread, is a fungus ; take two pieces 
of bread not sufficiently baked, put one of 

*8ee alao Parmera* Cabinet, vol. 10, page 99. 
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them in a clean cupboard, in which there is 
no mouldiness, in the summer season — and 
put the other at the same time in a similar 
place, but near or in connection with a piece 
of mouldy bread ; it will be found that the 
mouldiness will be sooner and more abun- 
dantly communicated to the latter. That 
both will become mouldy at length is true, 
because in the season that this tunfifus will 
grow, its sporules will be conveyed by the 
atmosphere in small Quantity, but the 
mouldmess will be completed much sooner 
when the sporules are furnished at first in 
quantity. 

In plants that flower once, bear seed, and 
die, including annual and biennial plants, of 
which wheat is one, the vital energy begins 
to decrease shortly after the formation ofthe 
seeds and befbre its ripening; the absorb- 
ents of the root cease to draw any support 
from the earth ; the lower part of the culm 
or straw, becomes ripe, rigid and sapless, 
whilst the upper part remains of a green 
colour, and full of juices, which pass gradu- 
ally fit>m below upward, into the ears or 
seeds; the straw gradually ripening upward, 
as the sap in the straw goes, (probably by 
capillary attraction) to perfect the grain. 

The mildew is frequently found upon 
wheat before, or at the time of flowermg, 
when the stalk and sheath being in a vig- 
orous growing state, do not suner from it, 
and it obtains no hold upon them ; but the 
leaves <*having llilfilled their purpose, are 
weak.and become mildewed; the only dam- 
age is, that the sporules are remaining on 
the dead leaves in such quantity as greatly 
to peril the crop, if circumstances favour- 
able to their growth should take place, 
when the straw becemes weakened before 
ripening, and I very much doubt whether in 
any case, a field becomes entirely discol- 
oured with mildew in half a day as some- 
times happens, except the* leaves and 
sheaths, had been mildewed nreviously. 

The particular fiingus called mildew in 
England, has been figured and illustrated by 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal So- 
ciety, by coloured plates much magnified, 
jhowing its growth, form, action anddevel- 
•opement, and exhibiting the insertion of its 
root-like appendages among the vessels of 
the culm^-this work, an octavo of a few 
pages, I have not seen for years ; and it is 
probably scarce. It is in the Philadelphia 
Library, Na 3759. 

I do not remember the name given by 
Banks to the species described, but I believe 
we have two species known as rust or mil- 
dew. I have not examined them for some 
jears, having given up microscopical ex- 



aminations, excei^ in cases of great nece^ 
sity. I find in Eaton's mannal of Botany, 
two species marked as rust; viz. Pucdma 
graminig and Vredo linearii. 

For the production of mildew on wheat, 
it is necessary — 1. That the growth of the 
wheat through age, poverty, or disease, be 
weak and not vigorous. — 2. That the spo- 
rule or seed of the mikiew be present — 3. 
That from rain, or heavy dew, so much 
moisture be present as will enable the spo- 
rule to adhere to the culm. — 4. That the 
heat be suflFicient for its growth. When all 
these circumstances are present, the growth 
of the mildew on the straw is rapid, as the 
colour of the straw is changed ui a short 
time— but several hours elapse before the 
root-like processes of the mildew, inserted 
between the plates and tubes of the culm, 
are so large as to compress the vessels of 
the culm and prevent the ascent of the sapc 
As an evidence of this, it will be found 
possible to clean the straw b^ nibbing or 
washing. But after a short time the niotp 
like processes, force themselves through the 
plates and tubes of the straw, preventing 
any movement of the sap. The stalk re> 
tains its green colour, and does not ripen— > 
the grain receives no ftjrther addition from 
the sap— the soft part evaporates and shriv- 
els — and the injury seems to be nearly irre- 
parable. The only mode of relief that I 
nave heard proposed, is to cut the grain im- 
mediately when dry, bind it up, put it in 
close shocks, and let it stand till dry. I 
have tried this twice, and can only draw 
upon my memory for the result, once with 
partial success, and once without any : the 
weather succeeding being not entirely dir. 
I still believe, that if the straw and gram 
were clear of any wet except the sap, and 
the process of cutting and shocking care- 
ftilly done, and the weather should remain 
dry for a week, that the wheat would ripen, 
and it is well established, that no advantage 
is obtained by letting it stand uncut after 
being mildewed. We can easily conceive, 
that if the mildew is a fungus of the na- 
ture of a mushroom, the close compression 
in the sheaf and the exclusion of light and 
air, may destroy it ; and when that is done, 
the compression on the culm may cease, 
and the attraction of the sap to the head be 
resumed. It is now known that Indian com 
cut before it is entirely ripe, and put in 
shocks, continues to ripen for a considerable 
time. 

The poisonous nature of many species of 
fungi — their action on the salivary glands, 
and the suddenness of their appearance, lead 
me to suspect that the slavering of horses 
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at pasture^ in some eeaaons, is owmg to 
this or some other species of fungus on the 



A belief has long existed in this coun- 
trv, and in most countries of Europe, that 
wheat growing near to a barberry buab — 
Barberts VuigarU — is liable to bliffht or 
mildew, and I nave for years suspected, that 
a fungus usually found on the barberry, ap- 
pearing like a black speck on the smallest 
branches, is the same that is found on the 
wheat It would give me much pleasure if 
some person ibnd of microscopicia observa- 
tions, would examine it, and prove the truth 
or falsity of my suspicion. 

If the foregoing views are correct, the 
means of preventing mildew upon wheat, so 
fiir as it can be prevented, will be those 
that shall cause a healthful and vigorous 
growth, of which suitable and sufficient ma- 
nures, draining and culture, are the most 
eflective— and no land should be sown with- 
out such culture and manure — for if a part 
of the crop should become so weak as to be 
mildewed early — then the sporulee or seeds 
thence derived, are always readv to be 
placed in destructive activity, when the 
other circumstances are favourable thereto. 

AiiAJf W. C0B8ON. 
MontfoiiMiy eo.« Pt., 

For the Farmeri* Cabinet. 
lAise Hogs of the Chester Co. breed. 

To TRK SniToa, — ^In a letter received 
from my friend John Worth, Jr., of Chester 
County, he gives the following account of 
the vf eight of four hogs recently slaugh- 
tered, raised and fed by Moses S. Carpen- 
ter, a neighbour of his : — 

The largest barrow, 6681 lbs. 

•• second •* 647} 

» third *« 523i 

" fourth (a sow) 465i 



Total, 2290 lbs. 

They wanted six days of being twenty- 
one months old. The sow has hiS two lit- 
ters of pigs — the last of which were weaned 
only twenty-four days before she was slaugh- 
tered. Mr. Worth was not present at the 
time of weighing them, but supposes it to 
have been done correctly. He aads that he 
had estimated their weight at 2300 lb& 
Respectfully, &c., Aaron Clemkiit. 

PbiladelpUa. Ju. 9Btb, 1847. 

The above were certaiaijr fbar noble gnintert, and 

had rea«o& to be proiid of tbemaelves. Even In a 

pen of Bizty bofe lately killed by Isaac Wooltton, tbe 

■tewaid of tbe Burlington County Poorbouae, In New 

Jeney, tbey would bave made tbemaelyee conepicu- 



ova. Tbeee iizty, ae we learn fVom tbe MniU BtOg 
Mirror^ weigbed 94,131 Ibe., making an average of 408 
Ibe. Tbe laigeet weigbed MS,— tbe amaUest 304 Ibe.— 
En. 



For tbe Farmera* Cabinet. 



OB tke Potatoe Disease* 

Mr. Eoitor, — I have already given yoa 
some of the results of m}r observations on 
the potatoe disease. I will now give you 
others. 

, You are aware that there are those who 
Ifold, that tbe potatoe disease is caused by 
the hot weather. 1 will make an eflbrt to 
show what influence the heat has upon the 
disease, and thus add another proof of the 
truth of mj theory. I noticed, tills season, 
after the disease had well commenced, when 
we had a few very hot days, that the disease 
progressed much faster, and threatened to 
destroy every potatoe in this neighbourhood 
that was exposed to it ; but afler a few days 
the weather became cooler, and being some* 
what dry, the disease was checked, and a 
portion of the crop was saved. Now there 
must be a cause for this, and I will attempt 
to show that cause. 

In order that decay should progress, it is 
necessary that a certain quantity of heat 
and moisture should be present The more 
of these, the more rapia will be the decay. 
The products of this decay are carbonic 
acid, QIC. When the weather was very hot, 
there was sufficient moisture in the ground 
and in the air for the purposes of decay. 
During the ni^bt tbe moisture in the air 
would be precipitated in large quantities 
upon the plants, and in the rooming there 
would be a heavy dew. These circum- 
stances, then, being highly favourable for 
rapid decay, all those plants which had al- 
ready seeded, (and there were a host of 
them,) and had commenced decaying, now 
rotted very fast, and filled the air with car- 
bonic acid gas. This supply so vitiated the 
air, and rendered it so unwholesome, that a 
large portion of our population became af^ 
flicted with fever and ague, bilious fever, 
intermittent fever, and other diseases, so 
much as to check, in a great degree, the 
business operations of the community. Many 
kinds of plants, also, suffered severely, but 
particularly the potatoes — ^they rotted very 
fast Shortly after- the weather became 
cooler— a portion of the carbonic acid be- 
came absorbed by the forest trees and other 
living plants, and the conditions essential ibr 
decay not being present in so large quanti- 
ties, the decay progressed more slowly, 
making the supply of carbonic acid not so 
|freat The beneficial efiect was almoot 
immediately felt by the potatoes — they su& 
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fered less, and the drought continuing, and 
the weather remaining cool, the disease was 
Almost entirely stopped. Nor was the bene- 
ficial influence of tne cool air and drought 
felt alone by the vegetable creation. Our 
population became healthier, and we now 
hear of comparatively few cases of desease. 
And what remains iS the fruit and other 
crops have ripened finely and been gathered 
in good order. Choucq. 

WUketbarre, Oet. 33, 1846. 



Aldersey Cews. 

SoMK gentlemen have not thought the 
Aldemey cow handsome ; but in truth, she 
is the handsomest of cows for the dairy, al- 
though she may not fill the eye like a tho- 
rou^-bred Durham, in good condition, so 
much esteemed by every experienced dairy- 
man; yet there are thousands of fitmilies 
who want one or two cows, rich in milk and 
butter, mild, gentle, and intelligent, on ex- 
cellent terms with the milk-maid, and the 
Aldemey, of all others, is the cow. She is 
well adapted for the lady of a 8nu|[ rural 
mansion, and all dairymen would find it to 
their interest to keep two pure Alderneys 
to every twelve cows, the advantages of 
which are well understood in some parts of 
Scotland, and perhaps a dairy of twenty 
well-chosen animals of this breed would 
compete with any twenty cows in the 
United State?, when butter of superior qual- 
ity fetches a good price. In short, the finest 
specimen of an Alderney is a true emblem 
of a milch cow, and any person keeping 
this breed merely for the dairy, who once 
gets one, feeds and treats her properly, will 
never be without one. 

A ffood Alderney cow in Jersey, is ex- 
pected to yield 7 lbs. of butter a week, and 
many have been known to produce double 
that quantity for a short period. Some give 
from 16 to 18 quarts of milk per day, dur- 
ing the months of May and June ; and I 
was told of numerous instances of cows 
which yielded from 10 to 14 lbs. of butter 
each, in a week. Major Barns, the Gov- 
ernor, informed me that he had a cow which 
gave 25 quarts of milk a day ; but ordinary 
cows did not average more than 10 quarts 
a day» yielding 7 Ids. of butter, each, in a 
week. It was stated, that, in summer, 9 or 
10 quarts of milk would produce a pound of 
butter, and, in winter, when the cows are 
parsnip-fed, the same quantity of butter may 
be obtained from 7 quarts. The general 
average yield of each cow, old and young, 
is rather more than 365 lbs. of butter in a 
year, or about 8 quarts of milk per day. 

The cows there, are universally tethered, 



and are moved, watered, and milked, three 
times a day. They are fed priecipally on 
lucern or clover, but the quality of their 
butter is never considered so good, when 
thus fed as when they range oa a oatiirBl 
pasture. 

The milk, when stiaiiMd stands at afaoat 
10 inches deep in the vessel, till the cream 
has all risen, which usually occupies three 
days in summer ; and in winter, m order to 
hasten its rising, the vessels are covered 
and placed on the hearth at bed-time. Cgd- 
sequently, skimming is never peHbrmed but 
once, and then not before the milk has be- 
come coagulated or turned sour. In the 
operation of skimmincf, the cream is first 
detached fixim the eoj^ of the yeawl all 
round, and then is raised up together, am 
much as possible, and by inclining the wjbcrfe 
mass over the vessel intended to receive the 
cream, the latter will sometimes slip off at 
once from the coaffulated milk. At the 
bottom of the vessef there is a small IioIb 
stopped with a pe^, which is oceasionally 
withdrawn, in order to dcain off the seraas 
or watery portion of the milk, and tfaeieliy^ 
separate it from the cream.— Amertcee Agim 
ricuUuraliat, 

Labor. — It is labor which pute thcgrrmt 
est value upon land, without which it would 
scarcely be worth any thing; it is to that we 
owe the greatest part of all its useful pro- 
ducts: for allow the straw, bran bread, of that 
acre of wheat is more worth than the product 
of an acre of as good land, which lies waste. 
is all the effect of labor ; for it is not barely 
the ploughman*s pains, the reaper's and 
thresher's toil, and the baker's labor, that is 
to be counted into the bread we eat; the la- 
bor of those who broke the oxen, who digged 
and wrought the iron and stones, who felled 
and framed the timber employed about the 
plou&rh, mill, even, or any ^other utensils* 
whicn are a vast number, requisite to this 
corn, from its being seed to be sown, to its 
being made bread, must all be charged on 
the account of lahor, and received as an ef- 
fect of that ; nature and the earth furoiahed 
only the almost worthless materials, as in 
themselves. It would be a strange catalogMa 
of things, that industry provided and made 
use of, about every loaf of bread, before it 
came to our use, if we could trace them ; 
iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, slone, brichs, 
coals, lime, cloth, dyeing dru^ pitch, tar, 
masts, rope^ and all the materials made use 
of in the ship, that brought any of the cooi. 
modities maoeuse of by any of the workmen 
to any part of the worlt ; all which it would 
be almost impossible, at least too long, to 
reckon up. — LockKi 
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V>T Um FuBtn^ CaUDM. 
KachiBe Tot RalaiBf Water. 

I AM pleaaed to find by the frequent notice 
taken of MontfolGer's Hydranlic Ram, 
the agricqltural newspapers and raa^EiDeH 
of the North, thftt this Bimple, effective, and 
iaexpensive macbine, is likely to be here- 
jUter more generally used fcs the purpose of 
i«iaing water. It ia a matter of sui 
that BO beautiful a contrivance should 
become so obsolete and neglected, as to be 
scarcely known except to ife scientific. 

A few years ago, before these machines 
had come into uaa in the United Stales, I 
ctHised one to be constructed near Covmg- 
taa. La. Tbe bll of water reqoisite to 
work it being very small, I continued to 
crease it by the improvement which I 
about to describe. 

A B D is a leaden pipe, bent into 
form cf a syphon and carried over the bough 
of a tree, tbe short leg A B resting in tbe 
p<Hid or spring that feals the machine, aod 
tiie longer leg B D, conducting to and ter- 
tnioating in the machine itself, which ie 
placed a few iscbes lower. C ie a Ainne! 
conununicatiDg with the interior of the f 
pbon through an air-tight three-way cock , 
of the seme calibre as the syphon itself. At 
A, under water, and at D, a few inches 
lower down than the end of the pipe at A, 
Kre stop-cocha, alao of the same diameter as 
the interior of the pipe. 

The cocks A and D being closed, the 
cock at B is opened, so that water poured 
into tbe tunnel C, will fill both legs of the 
syphon. This being completely filled, the 
cock B is turned so as to cut 0^" all commu- 
nication with tbe funnel, leaving the syphon 
still open. The cocks at A and D are then 
opened simullaneously, when the water of 
the spring immediately begins to enter tbej 



[short le; of the syphon and daacend the leg 
jB D, in a continual stream, with a Ibrce am- 
ply sufficient to set the machine in opera* 

{ In this manner, by employing a sypboa 
instead of a straight pipe, condoeting from 
the pond or spring to the ryn, a fall of six 
or twelve inches, which would not afford 
sufficient power to work the ram, may be 
lincreased in power so as to equal that of a 
juatural ftU of many feeL A fail of one 
I foot or more may be obtained in any sitoa- 
ition, by partly ovrynig tiie ram, so as to 
Iplace it lower than the feeding reservoir; 
:and tbe escape of tbe waste water will not 
jimpede the working of the valves, for I have 
made it work at a depth of two feet under 
'water, by simply lightening the escape-valve 
- H, of a part of its weight A fall of fiva 

six teet, is amply sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. The power will, of course, be in 
proportion to the perpendicular height of the 
syphou; which cannot, however, be made to 

U if its elevation exceeds thiriy-two feet. 

his will give a power of 14 pounds to th« 
square inch, if merely the dead pressure be 
taken into consideration, but a much greater 
power if tbe momentum of the descending 
column of water be calculated. The forcing 
power of the air veesel, like the power of a 
Bramah press, will increase in proportion to 
enlargement of its horizontal arse. An 
ressel twelve inches square, with a head 
of 32 feet, would exert a power on the wa- 
gteatly exceeding 3000 pounds. 

For the information of those unacquainted 



with the machine, it may here be well t 
sketch briefly its operation. Suppose B 1} 
H to be a pipe leading from an elevated 
spring to lower ground, and closed at tbe 
lowest end. H is a valve of leather, metal, 
^ caoutchouc, opening inwards and 

idownwards, loaded with a small weight, aod 
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fered less, and the drought c<HitiQuiDg, and 
the weather renuuDin^oool, the disease was 
alqioet entirely stoppeS. Nor was the bene- 
ficial influence of tne cool air and drought 
felt alone by the vegetable creation. Our 
population becQme healthier, and we now 
hear of comparatively few cases of desease. 
And what remains m the fruit and other 
crops have ripened finely and been gathered 
in good order. Chsmicq. 

WilkMbarre, Oct. SS, 1816. 



and are moved, watered 
times a day. 
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Thev F -2^^y. "™y "^T^ 
1 "i l ^ eflfecUve, and en- 

lucem or clover. f^„ almost any situatioo, 
butter w ncvef,-^,^^fj^i i^d^J^^^,^ 

thM fed as w*^ head of water. The height 

^M^h^ V •" °^^c^^°® ^° ^^ fluids, is 
-^ . ®f" jiited only by the power of valves 
W incp' ,g ^ resist the pressure. A mode- 
^^ '^zed one has been made to send water 
^'^^/)erpendicular height of 300 feet 

H. H. Stbawbridoi. 
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New Orleans, Jan. 1st, 1847. 



SoMB gentlemen have not thouflr%/i^^^^* 
Alderney cow handsome ; but in ♦ '^^' p 
is the handsomest of cows for ihyA^!^ ?* 
though she may not fill the e . 'yjl^^ 'r: 
rough-bred Durham, in go^^-ji^^t^n the 
much esteemed by every , ;^^^' that 
man; yet there are »^'>>^^^from 

the 
the 



who want one or two \ i'-i>*^jll" ♦ 
butter, mild, gent^ yf:i^J^ !f .!f kJ 
cellent terM w- '-^'2^^^'^ °^eZ 

be air 
v.'^ce more, when G is 
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celtent »««"". '>;;JS^^re. when the 
Aldemey, of ' ^* r-^^ *£!»« the 
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mansion, ' <>:^^^ of the air, 

their in* ^^i^>^g«S 

-i^^R^^i.'irhi'® a part of the water 

ij>jj *^S|IpI is forced by the expan- 

fp'^f^.J^ihe pipe K J, in a contin- 

fijf^ 'itf destination. This process 

^ii^^^ accident or wear stops the 

Ht^i^Jt^e valves. The valves make 

t^^m^ regular and measured strokes 

M0 ^M» and are set in motion by press- 

5>;'Sre wive at H. ' j 

iffiir^ machine was made entirely of 

^y jjicJuding the air vessel, and worked 

«[|[Sr But when the syphon was applied 

^ the descending current set the valves 

'I'^i^n, so great was the power obtained 

^t the machine burst with an explosion 

like that of a swivel. The perpendicular 

lieigbt of the syphon when this experiment 

i^as tried, might have been about 30 or 12 

feet Another put tcjgether more strongly, 

with cross-bolts and rivets of iron, withstood 

the pressure, although the water was forced 

through the pores of the wood and stood like 

dew on the outside. 

I believe that Hydraulic Rams are now 
manufactured of cast iron by •— — Reeves, 
who had seen my wooden machine at work 
in 1848 or *44, and afterwards took out a 
patent. He has the credit, and I hope, the 
profit, of first introducing it into genertU 
use. 

This invention dates fix)m 1796, and is 
due to one of the brothers Montgolfier, who 
invented the air balloon. My aiaaptation of 



This is the title of a most ingenious in- 
vention, for which letters patent were gnmt- 
ed to Benjamin F. Palmer, of Meredith, New 
Hampshire, November 4th, 1846. Mr. Pahn- 
er*s Artificial Leg cannot be spoken of in 
terms of too high praise, it has received the 
unqualified admiration of gentlemen of the 
medical profession, and of every skilfiil ma- 
chinist who has examined it, for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the perfectkm of 
its movements. The inventor having bad 
the misfi>rtune to lose one of his legs,— «id- 
putated above the knee— made use of vari- 
ous artificial substitutes therefor, and finding 
how very imperfect thev were — ^the joints 
clumsy in their articulation — inclined to 
creak and get rickety — presenting an un- 
natural an^ unseemly contour, as they went 
operated, with gaps and rough od^ ibr die 
destruction of the clothing encasmg them: 
he resolved, on trying to mvent something 
better and more perfect 

His mechanical ingenuitT, aided by ex- 
perimental tests, produced the artificial leg 
and foot for which he has obtained a patent 
To give an idea of its perfection, I would 
remark that Mr. Palmer visited Washington 
during^ the sitting of the great ** National 
Fair, last spring, wearing one of his own 
artificial legs; and that no one had the leait 
suspicion of his being supported and walk- 
ing on other than natural and handsomely 
proportioned limbs : the articulation of the 
joints was so perfect, and he managed his 
artificial limb with such freedom, that only 
a slight limp could be detected in his gait 
The joints preserve a smooth and natonl 
contour in all positions^— not straining or in- 
juring a silk stocking at the toe or ankle 
joints; they make no noise in their move- 
ments, and can be used for years without re- 
quiring repair. A foot and leg, to be appM 
above the knee, is composed of only seven 
parts: it will therefore be perceived that its 
mechanical construction is remarkably sim- 
ple. — Eureka, 
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AddreM 

^on. Morris Longstretk, before the 
\8onville Agricultural Assaciationt 
ntgomery ocwnty, Pa, 

' to address the ** Jefibrsonville 

Association/* you will allow 

^ mv hearty congratulations, 

«t length follow^ the ezam- 

Mgent of other States and 

^ ng an united effort in the 

. icultural improvement 

there is strength;^ &od this 

specially applicable to the tillers 

doil, who, from the nature of their 

f>ioyment, must habitually live and la- 
uour, in a measure isolated — and therefore 
eminently feel the necessity of stated meet- 
ing to discuss matters appertaining to this 
greatest of all temporal interests. 

In thus associating, you have not only 
consulted your true advantage, but you have 
also followed the instinct of the use, in con- 
centrating the light of many intellects on a 
given point ; and for the benefit of others, it 
may be suggested that vour deliberations in 
future should be recorded, and transmitted 
for publication to some agricultural journal. 
In this facility of preserving facts by print- 
ing, lies our greatest advantage over past 
generations, and the germ of improvement 
m all time to come ; for no hand can write, 
no tongue can tell, what sublime discoveries 
in the science of agriculture, may have per- 
ished with the myriads who have gone be- 
fore us, from the period when the command 
went forth, ** In the sweat of thy face, shalt 
thou eat bread.'* For in the midst of his 
toils, the agriculturist may derive new vigor 
to his nerve and new strength to his arm, 
firom the reflection, that bis occupation, 
blended with that of the herdsman, has been 
especially appointed to man, as the condition 
of his existence, by the fiat of his Creator. 

Labour, moreover, has been blessed by 
Heaven ; and the enjoyment of Paradise it- 
self^ without the occupation of the faculties 
bestowed upon him, was totally incompati- 
ble with the happiness of man. This is 
proven by the fact, that when he was cre- 
ated and placed in the garden of Eden, he 
was not to eat the fruits of idleness, but he 
was enjoined "to dress it and to keep it.'' It 
is therefore an ordinary error to imagine 
that the necessity of labour involves also an 
onerous burden ;— -whereas, all whose fate it 
is to have no occu[»tioo, are among the most 
miserable of mankind. Idleness on the one 
hand, and excessive labour on the other, 
constitute the extremes, and which is the 
greater evil of the two, is a problem very 



difficult of solution. The happy medium is 
moderate labour and an adequate reward; 
and this condition, which incidentally in- 
cludes sufficient leisure for the cultivation of 
the social relations, literary pursuits, and po- 
litical duties, is attained in this common- 
wealth, as perfectly as underbuy system of 
government with which we are acquainted, 
ancient or modern. 

Labour, being of divine institution, and 
necessary to the well-being of man, is there- 
fore honourable; and as nations emerge from 
barbarism to the light of civilization, this 
truth is fully recognized. And while we 
accord to the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
and the miner, the reward due to their usc- 
fiil pursuits, it will not be forgotten, that to 
the tiller of the soil they owe the very staff 
of life, and that his vocation lies at the root 
of human existence. 

Pre-eminently honourable, therefore, be- 
cause pre-eminently useful, is the life of the 
honest fiirmer; and if he ever should be 
tempted to repine at bis lot, and covet the 
luxuries of city life, let him beware of the 
thorn thai lies concealed under the gaudy 
exterior of fashion ; and of the vices that 
lurk in the precincts and purlieus of our 
cities. Of the vicissitudes of mercantile a^ 
fairs, I can speak with the advantage of 
much personal experience in earlier life; 
and may safely say of my own knowledge, 
that of every ten individuals who devote 
themselves to commerce, under the credit 
system, not more than one is eventually 
successful. Let him remember, on the 
other hand, that in the refined, but highly 
artificial state of society in our cities, our 
most eminent citizens propose to themselves, 
as the appropriate reward for editorial, legal 
and meoical ability, artistic merit, and mer- 
cantile success, an evening of existence, de- 
voted to the innocent, natural and pure en- 
joyment of life in the country. 

Cato says, — and we can have no higher 
Pagan authority,—" That the country man 
has fewer bad thoughts, and as his property 
binds him to the stat«, not so much as a 
pledge, but by the stronger and better ties 
of feeling; so it is natural that a labour 
wholesome to the body, whose powers it 
keeps in exercise; and not performed in 
gloomy dwellings, but in the unrestricted 
life of nature, in the sunshine and the storm, 
should preserve the mind in perfect sound- 
ness, and thereby cherish a sobriety and 
acuteness of observation, a calm and unbi- 
assed judgment The free country man, 
who cultivates and reaps his own field, en- 
joys in the progress of the seasons, and the 
nature of his employments, an ever-varying 
and liberal relaxation, without which it is 
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almost impoesible that soul and body can be 
maintained in unbroken soundness.** 

In the present enlightened state of the 
public mind, it is requisite that we cultivate 
the intellect as well as the soil ; and restore 
to our profession a shadow of its ancient 
dignity; when prophets, poets, and states- 
men, gloried in an art which has been 
trampled upon and despised, only in ages of 
ignorance and barbarism. There is in fact 
no better standard, by which to measure the 
intelligence of a people, than to observe the 
estimate which is placed on agricultural pur- 
suits. Illustrations from classical literature, 
as well as sacred history, crowd upon us at 
this juncture. All the polished heathen na- 
tions of antiquity placed agriculture under 
the special superintendence of some fiivour- 
ite deity. 

The Isis of the Egyptians, and the Ceres 
and Proserpine of the Ureeks and Romans, 
presided over every production of the hus- 
bandman r and the beautiful allegory of the 
retirement of Proserpine to the shades of 
Pluto, for half the year, typified the dormant 
condition of nature in wmter, and her re- 
turn, its brilliant revival in spring. Abra- 
ham, David and Elisha, the latter of whom 
was found plou^ing in his field, with a yoke 
of oxen, are sufficient examples of the prac- 
tice of the Hebrewa Hesiod, the contem- 
porary of Homer, wrote in its praise, and 
Xenophon, one of the great names of anti- 
quity, not only was a farmer, but the author 
of a beautiful account of rural life 2,200 
years ago. The Romans practised the arts 
of tillage, with a zeal only secondary to 
their military pursuits, as the example of 
Cincinnatua, and the writings of Cato, Colu- 
mella, and Virgil, sufficiently attest There 
cannot be a better illustration of the honour 
attached by the Persians to the art of agri- 
culture, than the account given of the inter- 
view between the younger Cyrus and the 
Greek General, L^sander, who being led by 
Cyrus through his grounds: **A11 these,'* 
said the Persian, ** i have myself planned, 
and even planted many of the trees with 
my own hands;'* and when the Spartan 
General reolied, by an incredulous glance 
at his splenaid robes and chains, and armlets 
of gold, he sware to him by Mithras as a 
go(M servant of Ormuzd, that he never tasted 
K)od till he had fatigued himself by labour. 

Tradition has rescued from oblivion and 
transmitted to us, the rudiments of almost 
all we yet know and practice, notwithstand- 
ing much that must have been lost The 
remains of ancient sculpture and pictures, 
also help to enlighten us, and it is interest- 
ing to view the first rude attempts in form- 
ing the hoe, spade, reaping hook, and plough. 



The plough, espeeiaUy, exhibits every grade 
of improvement, from the wooden beam, 
with a hard knot for a coulter, down to the 
efficient and scientific implement manufac- 
tured in this villi^re by your friand and 
neighbour, Seth I. Roberts. 

The tyro in agriculture may also be sur- 
prised and enlightened by the disooveiy, 
from the few agricultural works that ha ire 
come down to us, that nearly all our ordi- 
nary manures were well known to the an- 
cients. This is sufficiently exemplified by 
a description of a Roman manure heap that 
would 00 no discredit to our own times: 
** Almost every material capable of decom- 
position, which modem science or experi- 
ence has suggested, animal, vegetable, or 
mineral, was carried to the manure heap. 
Their manure yards were slightly hollowed 
and paved at the bottom.*' They were also 
favourable to ploughing under green crop*; 
^rill husbandry was in ftiU operation, and 
threshing machines were invented more 
than two thousand years ago. Though we 
do not find any direct mention of plaster, 
yet the use of lime was common in variooa 
nations. Thus it will be seen, notwithstand- 
ing our astonishing strides in other branches 
of knowledge, which consists, however, 
chiefly in the combination and application 
of well known principles, — ^yet that in the 
science of agriculture, we are still in oar 
infancy. 

We are indebted for much that has been 
handed down, to the monasteries of the mid- 
dle ages ; whose sacred character preserved 
them from the violence of the feudal Barons, 
in whose libraries were sheltered the ancient 
books, and on whose lands were carried on 
almost all the agricultural operations that 
could be safely practised. 

In one important branch of our profession 
we are indeed far inferior to the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, and that is ** irrigation.'* It 
is true, in this region, &voured by the late 
and early rains, we are not under the abso- 
lute necessity of following this system, 
though we know its benefits, from the high 
value of our watered meadows. In Egvpt, 
there are yet rude attempts made to follow 
in the ancient track, by pumping the watera 
of the Nile into reservoirs and canala Bat 
the system of artificial irrigation, was per- 
haps best understood in Mesopotamia, the 
land first inhabited by man; a region &moa8 
for its early civilization and fertility. That 
country, lying between the Tygris and Ea- 
phrates, and which must have been the 
granary for the-stupendous cities of Babylon 
and Nmeveh, is now almost a desert, and 
its teeming population replaced -by tribes of 
wandering Arabs. The happy situation of 
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this reffioD, and the circamstance of the 
bed of toe Euphrates lying on a higher level 
than that of the Tygris, enabled the wise 
Chaldeans to open a perfect net-work of 
slaices and canals from the former river, 
which after irrigating the country, were ab- 
sorbed by the soil, or discharged into the 
Traria. 

Even the use of the artificial grasses, 
which is sometimes claimed as a modem 
improvement, was familiar to the ancient 
i&rmers of Italy and the provinces, as we 
are infbrmed t^ Gibbon; particnlarly the 
Lucerne, which derived its name and origin 
from Media. Other descriptions of clover 
were no doubt introduced with the alternate 
system of husbandry, which must have ac- 
companied the seeding of the artificial 



Thus do we find onrselves fbrestalled, in 
the adoption of the artificial grasses and al- 
ternate husbandry; and there is reason to 
believe that we shonld rather regret our ig- 
norance of the methods of tillage practia^ 
by the ancients, than deplore their ignorance 
of our improvements. Lucerne is not yet 
fiiirly domesticated, and there are individuals 
yet living who have witnessed the inti'oduc- 
tion of red clover into our system of rotation 
€f crops. This great ameliorator, I was in- 
fbrmed by the late James Vaux, was first 
imported and sown by him, on a farm in 
this vicinity, — ^now partly belonging to John 
Shearer, Esq., — previous to the American 
Revolution. From hence it rapidly spread 
throughout the State. Some years ago, I 
tried the experiment of importing white 
clover seed from Germany, in some parts of 
which country it is used instead of the red. 
It added much to the beauUr of the pastures, 
bat the excess of it was found too difficult 
to dry, when making hav. Our country 
likewise claims to have been the first in 
which plaster was introduced to stimulate 
erops. The venerable General Scheetz, now 
in his 84th year, remembers when he was 
yet a boy, that a vessel arrived at the wharf 
in Philadelphia, containing some lumps of 
]daster among the ballast A German pas* 
senger, having hired with a farmer in White- 
marsh, infbrmed him of its virtues when ap- 
plied to grass; whereupon a specimen was 
procured, reduced to powder, and spread, 
with such benefit, as to insure for the fu- 
ture, a regular and constantly increasing 
demand. 

Farmers have been accused of parsimony ; 
and are perhaps prone to err on the side of 
extreme caution, not only in reference to 
novel modes of tillage, but especially do they 
demtir to the adoption of new ana untried 
breeds of animals. Tbb is not surprising. 



for the farmer has no superfluous cash to 
throw away on doubtful experiments. His 
money comes hard, and is neld tight To 
succeed in his business he must economize ; 
moreover, experiments in fanning are unlike 
those in chemistry or optics, whose results 
are instantaneous — ^they are the work of 
time ; and long years may be consumed in 
doubtful, or disastrous researches. Though 
every good farmer mast possess habits of ac- 
curate observation, his attention is neverthe- 
lecto constantly distracted, by the various da- 
ties of the fiirm. He has seen speculations — 
that of the Moms Multicaulis, tor instance — 
explode like the South Sea bobble. The 
introduction of Merino sheep, likewise, was 
an era of wild and ruinous speculation, 
which some of yoa may zemember. Both 
of these experiments will probably result in 
permanent benefit to the interests of the 
country; but accompanied as they were, by 
so much individual suflering, it is too much 
to require us to repeat the dose very often. 
We are now invitea to introduce the Alpaca 
from South America, on account of its supe- 
rior wool. From its history, and an exami- 
nation of a specimen now m the menagerie 
in Philadelphia, it would appear to unite the 
characteristics of the sheep and camel. It 
has been introduced into Europe, and through 
the medium of a company formed in Boston, 
we may ere long add it to our list of domes- 
tic animals. 

It cannot be expected of individual farm- 
ers in this country, to perform a duty, which, 
if undertaken at all In fbrei^ nations, is the 
work of government An intelligent friend 
who travelled last eummer through Spain, 
informs me that so attentive is that govern- 
ment to this object, that it has recently im- 
ported from Africa large herds of elephants 
and camels, to inhabit an extensive tract of 
waste land, on the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver. To these have been added, with 
more doubtful expediency, a species of tij^er, 
comparatively harmless, for the sake of its 
brilliant skin: so that our amateurs need 
only visit the vicinity of Seville, to witness, 
as did my informant, the habits of some of 
these animals in a state of nature. 

Closely connected with our subject, I may 
mention on the same undoubted authority, 
that throughout Andalusia there is now a 
general revival of agriculture. The famous 
Vegas of Granada and Malaga are once 
more blooming gardens, as they were in the 
times of the Moors. The accumulated wa- 
ters of the hills, are during the day dammed 
up in reservoirs; and under the superin- 
tendence of a public officer, they are distri- 
buted through thousands of sluices, to irri- 
gate the fields at night As a natural 
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consequence of the revival of agriculture, 
navigation, commerce and manufactures, are 
again flourishing. This gentleman himself 
wore a beautiful cloth manufactured at Bar- 
celona. Spain has long been treated as a 
colony by England, for the production of 
wool, which England kindly undertook to 
manufacture and return to her, increased 
ten fold in value. The expulsion of Espar- 
tero broke this dependence, and if she can 
succeed in re-annexing Portugal, Gibraltar 
must follow. Then may the noble race, 
which produced a Gonsalvo de Cordova, and 
a Ponce de Leon, after ages of oppression 
and apathy, a^fain commence a career of 
prosperity, which was extinguished in the 
avalanche of gold and silver in the sixteenth 
century, from the new world. 

The most eligible mode, in our country, 
for the introduction of whatever is benefi- 
cial, would be the formation of a company, 
in some central position, for the establish- 
ment of Botanical and Zoological Gardens ; 
which, located in the vicinity of a great 
city, would soon pay their own expenses. 
Here animals, as well as plants, might be 
gradually acclimated, and when proved by 
experience to be valuable, there would bie 
DO difficulty in getting them adopted by 
farmers. I am happy to be informed, that 
several liberal minded gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia have had such & pl&n in contempla- 
tion, to be carried into enect in the vicinity 
of that city. 

The formation of extensive libraries, is 
not the only method of diffusing knowledge 
among men ; and it is a subject of reg[ret, 
that the Smithsonian Institute, at Washing- 
ton, connected as it is with Government, 
could not be made subservient to this vital 
interest 

But, after all, gentlemen, it becomes us as 
, intelligent men, whose prosperity depends 
upon our own e^rts, to institute an inquiry 
as to the best method of obtaining the ways 
and means. We see ourselves beset with 
difficulties, but we do not labour like those 
without hope. Our greatest burden is ex- 
cessive taxation. This is indeed the burden 
of the farmers* song in all ages ; and arises 
from the &ct that land can always be found, 
while money and jewels can always be con- 
cealed. Our legislature, aware of the in* 
justice done to the farmer, has made an eflbrt 
to tax personals; we all know with what 
success. The interest of our public debt 
could readily be paid, if taxation was equal- 
ized in proportion to value and protection. 
But the operation is so much the more se- 
vere upon us; inasmuch as our taxes are en- 
tailed upon us, to support canals and rail- 
roads, whose principal business it is, to 



transport commodities which come in com- 
petition with, and reduce the price of our 
own productions. If it be true, as the, poet 
says — that 

"Partial evil *■ OBivenal good,** 

we must not complain. We do not dream 
of repudiation : but we demand of our bre- 
thren, for whose benefit we suffer, a just and 
honest equalization of the burden. So much 
for the present: and as a guarantee for the 
future, we propose an amendment to the 
constitution, requiring that the State shall 
contract no debt, without a special appropri- 
ation for its speedy extinction. 

On the other hand, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted that our advantages do much predom- 
inate. We have one of the best markets in 
the world, which takes at a fiiir price, every 
description of our surplus produce. We have 
a soil which onlv requires good managemeat 
to be highly productive. We have the meaiM 
of procuring manure, which is the very life 
of the land, in abundance. 

The duty on salt, an article so essential 
to the farmer — which was abolished in Eng- 
land in 1823, and which we have patient^ 
borne for more than half a century — ^bas re- 
cently been reduced. 

We have plaster at a price which is al- 
ways reasonable. Above all, we have Hme 
at our doors, cheaper than it can be produced 
elsewhere. This is an immense advant^s, 
of which we have not failed to profit The 
high and increasing value placed upon lime, 
may be estimated, from a passage m a late 
work on calcareous manures, by an eloquent 
French author, M. Puvia 

"The Supreme Being," says he, ** appears 
to have placed lime everywhere, at the dis- 
posal of the industry of man: he has left 
him to labour in its employment and' some- 
times in its preparation : but this is not an 
unrequited labour; for the established laws 
of vegetation almost always recompense bim 
by excellent results.*' 

You are however practical fanners^ and 
each one of you has, I doubt not, his own 
peculiar views about manuring the soil, 
ploughing the land, seeding wheat, and 
planting corn. **Many a time and oft" have 
you discussed the origin of mildew, smnt 
and cheat Amidst much diversity of opin- 
ion among farmers, you have perhaps never 
known a miller who would aomit the doff- 
ma, that wheat could turn to cheat In 
this, the millers are supported by the bota- 
nists; who assert that like produces like, all 
the world over. If, however, wheat will 
not produce cheat, it will be admitted that 
the seed of cheat like that of some other 
grasses, must lie dormant for generations; 
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antil plougfaingf or other change of circum- 
stances, produces vegetation. It woald be 
a poor return for your kindness in inviting 
me this day to address you, were I to take 
advantage of my position, which by courtesy 
admits of no reply, to force upon you my 
crude ideas on these disputes "never end- 
voured to invite jjrour attention to efforts made 
ing, still beginning." I have rather endea- 
in your noble calling in by-gone day& 

in taking a short review of our principal 
crops, it will be necessary to refer to my 
own opinions and practice. I shall do so 
with due deference to the more matured ex- 
perience of others; for of all subjects it 
feast becomes a man to dogmatize on agri- 
culture. So various are the qualities of 
land, and the proportions of vegetable and 
mineral ingredients of soils, even in the 
same vicinity, that opposite results often oc- 
cur in contiguous positions. Experience is, 
therefore, the safest teacheri and will re- 
main to be so, even when our country shall 
be filled with agricultural societies; and 
fiurmers shall carry a portion of their soils 
to the laboratory of the chemist, to ascertain 
the kind and quality of manure or stimulus 
reauired for any given crop. 

Indian com is usually our first crop after 
it is considered necessary to plough the sod; 
and consequently commences our system of 
rotation. According to the able report of 
the Commissioner of Patents for 1845, whose 
statistics I shall hereafter quote, the yield or 
Pennsylvania, that year, was 17,126,000 
bushels. 

The relaxation of the British com laws 
and the failure of the potatoe crop, have 
made Indian com an article of immense 
commercial importance. Though long cul- 
tivated in the south of Europe, yet every 
efilbrt of enlightened and scientific men to 
introduce it into general use, had failed. 
Joel Barlow's poem in praise of hasty pud- 
ding, or mush, as we call it, and Wiltiam 
CoU)ett*s extraordinary efibrts proved alike 
unavailing, until the anathema of the latter 
upon the notatoe, seemed realized by the 
universal blight. 

It is probable that some inferior descrip- 
tions of com were indigenous in both Adia 
and Africa — ^though on this disputed point 
much ink has been shed, without settling 
the question. It is however certain, from 
the testimony of the early navigators, that 
Indian corn was in univer»il use among the 
native tribes of this continent, from Canada 
to Patagonia. Botanists have likewise dis- 
covered it in a state of nature, especially 
Humboldt and Bonpland. By the kindness 
of Peter A. Browne, Esq., of Philadelphia, 



who has written an interesting essay upon 
Indian corn, I am enabled to exhibit to ^oa 
an ear of native com ; each grain of which 
is covered with a husk or glume. There is 
evidence that this corn has been found at 
the base of the Rocky Mountains ; and it La 
certain that it grows wild in South America. 
(Jpon being cultivated it loses the husk on 
the grain, and assumes the appearance of 
several varieties. To the same gentleman 
am I indebted for the rare specimen of fossil 
com from the neifirhbourhood of Wheeling. 

The large sample of Gourd seed corn is a 
specimen of the yield of Oregon ; this ear 
having however been produced fVom seed, 
introduced from that country last season. 
After having tried many varieties, as the 
Baden, Jac&n, White, Grourd seed, and 
Dutton com, I am convinced the old JPenn« 
svlvania eight-rowed yellow — ^the King 
Philip corn of New England, is in this 
latitude safest and most productive. Saf(»st, 
because its hardy habits and early maturity 
secure it from frost; and most productive 
from the extraordinary number of ears to 
the stalk. I have for many years selected 
seed from the most fraitful stalks, which 
sometimes produce four perfect ears. Ma- 
nured in the hill, its yield is, according to 
the season, from 60 to 70 bushels shdled 
corn to the acre ; not guessed at, but mea- 
sured. When to these advantages is added 
10 per cent, additional price, which is usu- 
allv realized upon this variety of flint com, 
and the preference given to it by millers 
who grind corn and cob together, have we 
not made a strong case ! The cob has been 
estimated to contain more nourishment than 
bran; and distillation proves it to produce 
both oil and spirit& I have fed largely in 
this way for several years by substitutinff 
the cob in place of oats, usually chopped 
with the com — which is too concentrated 
and heating, without some admixture. It 
mtist be home in mind that the capacious 
stomach of ^e ox or cow requires disten- 
sion, as well as strong nourishment For 
milch cows, we always add one-half of wheat 
bran to the mess— and to all kinds of feed, 
a proporticHi of at least one-eighth of cake 
meaL 

The only author that I know of who has 
vilified Inaian com, is the fiunous Charles 
Dickens, in his ** Notes on America;" who 
declares that our corn bread laid like molten 
lead upon his stomach: which is the best 
apology he has yet made for the atrabilarioua 
character of his book. 

The oat crop, which usually succeeds that 
of com, has important claims upon the good 
opmion of the farmer— its yield«in Pennsyl* 
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vania m 1845, was estimated at 19,626,000 
bushels, being greater than that of any other 
grain. 

Though not used in this country as in 
North Britain, for the food of man— and in 
our climate degenerating in weight and 
yalue; yet as food for horses on a journey, 
it is unsurpassed. It does not possess the 
nutritive properties of corn, but it is exempt 
from its heating and feverish tendencies. It 
succeeds well on land rather cold and wet, 
and perhaps the best oats produced in Penn- 
sylvania, grow upon the Uble land of the 
Alleghany mountains. It is indeed from 
these more inclement and cool regions that 
we are forced to procure a renewal of our 
seed. There are several varieties of oats 
cultivated, called by various local names, as 
Barley oats, Black oats, and the Tartarian 
or one-sided oats. This crop has the valu- 
able property by its rapid advance, of over- 
shadowing and discouraging the growth of 
weeds; and consequently leaves the ground 
in an admirably clean condition for the wheat 
and crass crops which follow it 

Wheat, the most important of the cereal 
gjrasses, is, and always has been the great 
object of the farmer. In all countries capa- 
ble of producinjr it, the best lands are de- 
voted to Its cultivation. So long has it been 
under the dominion of man, that it is sup- 
posed all traces of wheat in' its wild, or na- 
tive state have been lost Mr. Buckingham, 
however, m his travels in Mesopotamia, near 
Orfeb, the " Ur of the Chaldees," found the 
plains covered with a plant, which on com- 
paring it with wheat he considered to be 
that grain in its native state. 

In very early periods, wheat was a luxury, 
Uje use of which was confined to the wealthy. 
The ancient kincs of Persia, who drew from 
each province of their vast empire, the pro- 
duction for which it was most cfistinguiahed, 
selected Syria as their granary for wheat; 
and the most beautiful specimen I have ever 
met with, was brought from the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. Thirteen grains were sent to 
me, and every eflbrt was made to propagate 
seed from them. Several germinated, throw- 
ing up stems and developing heads of extra- 
<>™Jnary size. But it was struck by mi|dew, 
and after the second season ceased to repro- 
duce. The result of this and other experi- 
ments of the kind, are the less to be re- 
gretted, as there is reason to believe that 
any variety of wheat will soon adapt itself 
to the soil and climate in which it may be 
introduced. 

You must have observed what a change 
has come over the Mediterranean wheat so 
generally adopted by us a few years ago. 
It has lost its exemption from the fly and 



mildew, and it is with difficulty a pure a.-^ 
pie can any longer be obtained: it being ep- 
parentlv absorlwd into our old red chaff* 
bearded wheat; which was doubtless intio* 
duced upon the first settlement of the coun- 
try, and found to be well adapted to the scmL 
Pennsylvania, though producing 12,580,000 
bushels of wheat in 1645, was surpassed by 
Ohio and New York; and as Micbigwi, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa are entering into the 
arena, it may be wise in us to look to some 
other crops, in which we shall not be bqU 
jected to such dangerous competition. 

Tboogb we all know by oad ezperieDcew 
that a season seldom passes daring which 
this crop is not assailed by some of its leff ioa 
of enemies, yet perhaps our avetageproduce 
is nearly as much per acre as in £«nglaiid. 
The weight of the straw is estimated at 
about twice that of the grain; and early 
cutting is found to be both safest for the 
wheat and best for the straw. We never 
sow of late years less than two bashels per 
acre. 

Eye, which is sometimes substituted for 
wheat in the system of rotation, appears to 
be a particular favourite, as Pennsylvania 
produced, in 1845, 11,920,000 bushels, or 
nearly four times the amount of any other 
State. The quality of the grain is admira* 
Ue in our more northern and hillv regions, 
but like oats, degenerates south of the forti- 
eth degree of latitude. Rye straw may be 
considered the most valuable for the produc- 
tion of manure and the yarious purposes of 
the farm. 

Buckwheat is extensively cultivated in 
those parts of our State most distinguished 
for oats and rye. A lar^e annual exporta- 
tion of buckwheat meal is made to the sea- 
ports, both north and south of Philadelphia. 
The crop of 1845 produced 3,822,000 bushels. 

Barley has almost been iMinish^ from the 
list of our staples, and the Philadelphia 
brewers are forced to depend chiefly upon 
New York for a supply. The crop of 1845 
was estimated at only 141,000 bushels. 

In these statistics we are surprised to find 
the very larere amount of 1,000,000 lbs. of 
sugar, 535,000 lbs. of tobacco, and 41,370 
lbs. of silk cocoons, credited to Pennsylvania* 

The potatoe crop has been failing gradu- 
ally for several years; and in 1845 was esti- 
mated at 5,497,000 bushels. 

The potatoe had exhibited a gradual dete- 
rioration in constitutional stamina, lon^ be- 
fore it was overtaken by the fatal rot; which 
is now producing such disastrous effects in 
the old world. The importance of agricul- 
ture in the eyes of statesmen, has never 
been more strongly developed than now, 
when kingdoms are convulsed, and empires 
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may be orerthrown, by the &ilure of a crop 
of potatoes 

It may perhaps be laid down as a priDci- 
pie, that any plant propagated only from 
loots or layers for a Ion? period, that is ca- 
pable of reproduction m>m the seed, will 
degenerate and finally fail. And the seed 
ircni these emasculated plants, will natu- 
rally partake of the weakness of the parent 
ateuL We shall therefore be under the ne- 
cessity of renewing our seed from the An- 
des; or some other region where the pota- 
toe can be found in a state of nature. In 
the mean time, as the blight has not visited 
QB with anything like the destructive effect 
it has had in other countries, we may, by 
the choice of lijfht and dry soils, succeed in 
raising a sufficiency for our domestic con- 
sumption ; for without the potatoe, the din- 
ner table would be a desert 

Though the laws of vegetation require a 
certain variation and succession in the cul- 
tivati<Ni of all crops that are not natural to 
the soU, yet the skill of man can so modify 
these laws, as to bend them to his necessi- 
ties. 

There is living in Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Lehigh, 
a very aged man, whose success in fall in? 
upon a system of rotation, by which he could 
obtain the greatest possible yield of wheat, 
in a given term of years, has caused it to be 
ceneraUv adopted in that fertile region. It 
IS called Sheimer*8 system, after the disco- 
Terer, Jacob Sheimer, wliom I had the curios- 
ity to visit at his most substantial homestead 
some vears ago; and from whom I obtained 
the following account: 

When a youn^ man with a large family 
of children growmg up around him, and de- 
pendent on him for support; he plainly per- 
ceived that under the rude practice then 
ezistiog, he would not be able to maintain 
them. He oflen thought over Jiis difficul- 
ties while following the plooffh, and at 
length determined uoon his plan; which 
followed up without faltering, has conducted 
him in the decline of life to ease and afflu- 
ence. 

When I saw him he had resigned the 
active duties of his farm to a son, who was 
following in his footsteps ; after having him- 
self practised his system of rotation for 35 
years, with a constant improvement in the 
quality of his land ; which indeed had the 
miroistakable stamp of fertility upon it 

The farm contamed one hunared acres, 
which was divided as nearly as possible into 
eight 6e1ds of twelve and a half acres; each 
of which was carried through an eight years' 
lotatioo* 

CommenciDg with a Miow field, he 



let year. Manured and limed ; ploughed 
three times, in May, June and August; har- 
rowed and seeded one bnshel and three 
pecks per acre of wheat, which was plough- 
ed under. 

2nd. Clover seed sown on wheat in the 
spring, six quarts- to the acre, which was 
pastured after harvest. 

drd. Plastered clover in the spring, one 
bushel per acre ; cot in June, and ploughed 
under second crop, and seeded again with 
wheat 

4th. Wheat — same as No. 2. 

5th. Pastured early in the season, plough- 
ed under second crop in August, and sowed 
wheat 

6th. Wheat again, and rye sowed on 
stubble. 

7th. Sowed clover seed in spring on rye. 

8th. Ploughed under clover sod and plan&> 
ed com ; and next season recommenced. 

It will be observed that there were every 
year three fields in with wheat, one with 
ryoi one with com, two with clover, and one 
fallow. The produce had one season reach- 
ed as high as 1,400 bushels of wheat, 600 
bushels of corn, and 300 bushels of rye. 

It is only of late years that science has 
discovered and applicMl the animal and vec^e- 
table refuse of the manufactories of Phila- 
delphia to the use of the farmer. A com** 
mencement has been fairly made; and the 
fflue boilers, skin dressers, colour manu- 
nicturers, wool combers, and sugar refiners, 
now contribute to the fertility of the soil, 
what but recently was a puolic nuisance. 
Poudrette, guano, and boned ost, are also 
considerably used. All these manures I 
have seen applied with manifest, but various 
advantage. Nij own experience has beea 
in favour of a compost of nmrsh mud, pla»' 
ter, lime, and stable manure. 

Boned ust has not on our heavy, rich soils^ 
produced anything like the effects described 
m England; and the consequence is, that 
bone gatherers are constantly travelling far 
into the interior, collecting bones, which 
are ground in Philadelphia and shipped to 
Liverpool. From this we may infer that 
the field of Waterloo is exhausted. 

He who uses or consumes upon his own 
land the straw or hay of his fields, selling 
only a portion of his ^rain, his fiit cattle, 
and butter, may keep his land in an improv- 
ing condition ; and aided by lime and plas- 
ter, need look no further for manures. The 
process of returning to the soil the culm or 
straw it has produced, is recuperative and 
reproductive, and is a wise provision of na- 
ture to save land from a tendency to steril- 
ity. Whoever sells hay or straw, should 
replace every ton sold* with an equal weight 
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of manure. For actual experiment has 
PTOved, that each ton consumed or Jittered 
in stables, produces much more than its qri- 
ffinal weiffht in manure. . , , , 

After all that has been said about com- 
posting, candor obliges me to confess, that 
W research, enquiry, and some practice, 
incline me to the opinion, that the roost eco- 
nomical method of applying manure, is di- 
rect from the stable to the soiL I have thus 
applied raw manure to corn ground and 
ploughed it under, and as a top dre^mg for 
^88 sod at all seasons, except the depth of 
winter and in mid-summer, with results that 
were not only satisfactory, but surprismg. 
Sbakspeare. from whom even formers may 
gather instruction, says: "Do not spread 
Qie compost on the w^s to make them 
ranker," which proves the practice of top- 
dressing in his time. 

If we could conveniently get our manure 
from the stable spread upon the field where 
it was wanted, and ploughed under, the field 
itself would be the great compost heap, or 
laboratory, saving to the soil an immense 
amount of gaseous evaporation. This prac- 
tice has been introduced into England on a 
large scale ; and some of ite advocates go 
BO fer as to attribute to it a saving of one- 
half the manure. The experiment is worth 
trying, because it could not result in any 
loss ; but as the question is important, and 
our time too limited to go fully into it, I beg 
leave to refer you to an admirable article on 
the subject, in vol. 7, p. 685, of the ** Quar- 
terlv Journal of Affriculture/'—which can 
be obtained in the Philadelphia Library, and 
perhaps in that of Norristown. 

In approaching the conclusion of this long, 
and I fear tedious discourse, I am also ap- 
proach!ng a branch of our subject, upon 
which it is probable I shall have the misfor- 
tune to differ from many, for whose judg- 
ment I have great respect. 

In advocating the careful preservation of 
old pastures, and even recommending a larg^e 
increase of permanent natural grasses, it 
will be understood that I confine mv views 
to a marketable distance from Philadelphia. 
This area is, however, constantly extendmg 
with the annual increase of that great city ; 
and a consequently augmented consumption 
of the products of the dairy. The fine taste 
displayed in favour of ice cream, its recom- 
mendation by the physicians in many cases 
of illness, and above all the submission of 
the patient in swallowing it, indicate a tre- 
mendous increase in its consumption. To 
supply this demand many milk and butter 
farms are already appropriated; and the 
production of butter will neceesanly be from 
a greater distance. When to this is added 



an acquaintance with the famous clotted 
cream of Devonshire, which requires only 
to be tasted to be perhaps more popular 
than ice cream ; you will perceive the ne- 
cessity of a vast addition to our paMore 
lands, of fine natural grass, for which this 
vicinity is so celebrated. 

The abundance and sweetness of oar pas- 
tures, and tlie peculiar variety of grasses of 
which they are composed, seem to indicate 
that nature intended to afllbrd us every aid, 
in the adoption of a system which has the 
additional and indispensable merit, of being 
also the most profitable. 

Many farmers may be deterred by the ap- 
prehension, that there is not a field upon 
their plantations that could be made to re- 
tain grass. They imagine it would ran oat. 
Let them try the experiment, at one-half 
the labour and expense bestowed upon land 
devoted to tillage, and in due season they 
may find their pastures the most profitable 
and least expensive parts of the estate^ 

It is difficult to introduce new systems^ 
and when in pursuance of a conviction tliat 
this was the true plan, I commenced top- 
dressing old timothy sod, instead of ploogb- 
ing it for corn, I was told that our land was 
not natural to grass, and that top-dressing 
would never answer. The result has been 
however so encouraging in producing green 
grass, that at this time we plough but one 
field a year, and hope ere long to be able to 
sustain a cow on every two acres of sod, 
with pasture in summer and hay in winter. 

Isaac W. Roberts, Esq., of Lower Merion, 
well Jcnown as an emin^t fiirmer, has a 
field in grass, which has not been ploughed 
for nearfv a quarter of a century, and which 
he considers the most profitable on his place; 
and there are examples in England, <^ pai^ 
tures being preserved for a century. 

It must be a source of high gratification 
to the German population of Pennsylvania, 
that in the career of experimental and sci- 
entific agriculture, their fiither land is in 
advance of the other nations of the woiid. 
Ignorance and egotism have too long withv 
held from Germany, the homage due to the 
highest order of intellect, and a persevering 
industry unparalleled by any other people; 
and in addressing an audience, many of 
whom claim that countir for their fiither 
land, it may be pardonable to advert to her 
titles to respect 

In Agriculture: liebig, Thaer, and Bur- 
ger. 

In Poetry: Goethe, Schiller, and Klo^ 
stock. 

In History and Antiqn^ities: Niebohrt 
Heeren, Hurter, and the brothers Scblegel; 
and that model of traveUers^ Baron Uom* 
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boldt; with a host of authors, whose annua] 
literary lahours equal those of France and 
England combined; all yindicate her title 
to Uke respect and gratitude of mankind. 

She also from remote periods of antiquity, 
by her conquests and emijp^rations, scattered 
nr and wide the seeds of liberty, and it is 
equally to Germany, that Franks, Goths, 
Lombards, and the Saxons of England, owe 
the spirit and substance of free institutions. 
And though Germany dwells at present in 
apparent apathjr, yet we have reason to be- 
lieve that the intelligence of that land is 
silently preparing for a bloodless revolution. 
The immigrnnts from no other country slide 
with more alacrity and ease into their du- 
ties as citizens of this republic. 

But it is as farmers, that we desire to 
speak of the German population of Pennsyl- 
vania; and surely no man who has travelled 
and observed, can doubt that in the particu- 
lar line of farming which seems most con- 
genial to their habits, viz: the production of 
wheat, they are surpassed by none. It may 
be remarked that they follow this up by 
their skill as millers, and persevering to the 
end, we find them established in our towns 
and cities, as bakers, to the exclusion of all 
competition. 

Among the many disparaging stories cur- 
rent with a class who measure all by their 
own puny standard, was one some years 
ago, which attributed to Pennsylvania a 
tendency to Agrarianisro. An eminent ju- 
rist of a neighbouring State, who yet sur- 
vives to do honour to his country, listened 
to these charges, and at length decided to 
beeome personally acquainted with a people 
from whom such evils were expected. I 
met with him on his return from a tour 
through one of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts of the State ; perfectly relieved from 
hk apprehensions and amused at his own 
eredoiity. ** Sir," said he, ** I fear no pofiti 
cal danger from a population with such wives 
and children ; with such bams, houses and 
lands, and with the habits of persevering 
industry, peculiar to your German popula- 
tion-** 

For the attention and kindness with which 
yoQ have this day honoured me, you will 

E lease to accept m^ heartjr thanks. It is 
owever but an additional mstance of your 
readiness to welcome to hospitality and 
^freundwckaft^ all who with honest views 
and &ir intentions, desire to enlist them- 
selves in the ranks of the Montgomery 
cooDty fanners. 

Oim winter has not been a severe one, 
yet little opportunity has been a&rded for 
the ploogb to operate. 



TInegar making* 
Bt Faor. L. D. Gals. 

Good vine^r is not universally found 
amongst the farmers of our country. In the 
Western States it is rare to meet with a 
good article, and yet it is as easy and prac- 
ticable as any other product of^^ the &rm. 
In New England, vinegar is generally made 
from apples, by throwing aside into an empty 
cider barrel stationed in the garret, all the 
drippings of cider, sour beer, £c., and draw- 
infif out from time to time for the uses of the 
table, and for pickling. 

In the Western States it is oflen made of 
diluted whiskey, mixed with sour beer and 
other fermenting liquors. 

In Texas it is frequently made by sour or 
green grape?, and the washings of whiskey 
barrels. This makes an inferior article, 
being a mixture of acetic acid or true vine- 
gar, and a combination of tartaric pcid and 
potash. Vinegar is an article of great an- 
tiquity, it is often mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and is manuftctured both here 
and in Europe, by two general processes, all 
others are but modifications of the one or 
the other of these. The first is the distilla- 
tion of wood in iron cylinders, and conden- 
sing the acetic vapor by cold water: the se- 
cond consists in the acetic fermentation of 
saccharine or alcoholic liquids. 

In England the vinegar is made either 
from the distillation of wood, or from the 
fermentation of malted liouors. 

In France it is manumctured from sour 
wines, and hence the name vtn-ot^e — wine- 
sour. 

In Germany it is made both from sour 
wines and from whiskey. English vinegar 
generally contains sulphuric acid.- Indeed* 
this is allowed by government to the amount 
of two to five per cent As this prevents 
the formation of mother, which is a vegeta- 
ble substance, I prcsame this object mnst 
constitute the basis of the permission. I 
am somewhat strengthened in this view, 
from having been applied to by an Ameri- 
can, who had shippea vinegar to England, 
desiring to know how he could prevent the 
formation of ** mother** in vinegar, as much 
had accumulated in the article sent out, 
which conld not be sold on that account 
The remedy in such a case is sulphuric acid 
two or three per cent. 

Many years ago it required months to 
make good vinegar, but by the aid of sci- 
ence and much practical skill, the Germans 
have introduced a process by which the 
work of months is brouffht within the com- 
pass of a few hours. The best of vinegar 
is DOW made in from two to four hoora. 
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In a standing cask eight feet high, and 
four feet in diameter, it is practicable to 
make thirty to forty gaUons in a day of 
twenty-ibnr hours. 

The apparatus used in the quick, or Ger- 
man process, is very simple in its construc- 
tion, and is easily made. 

It may be made of one length of stave, as 
here represented, or of two whiskey, or mo- 
lasses hogsheads; or lastly, it may be made 
of two wine butts: the latter, perhaps, is 
preferable. The chines of the lower one, 
and the lower chine of the upper, are to be 
trimmed off, so that the upper casks may be 
received into the lower one. But previous 
to this operation, the upper part of the lower 
cask, and both heads or the upper one should 
be removed, and the cask made clean. Now 
set it in its place, and bore eight small holes, 
say half an mch in diameter obliquely down- 
wards, for the purpose of supplying air to 
acidify the vinegar stock. The directioD 
being for the purpose of preventing any 
vinegar from running out at the holes. 

We will suppose the stand set up in its 
place, the next step is to fill it with beech 
or other shavings. This wood is the best, 
but other wood may be substituted, as black 
birch, ash, white or black oak, white poplar, 
&«. The last is often used, but soon be- 
comes bad and should be renewed at least 
once in three years, and besides, the vinegar 
has a slight bitter taste. Any kind of maple 
that splits well will da The shavings should 
be made in a particular way; they should be 
the thickness of an eighth of an inch, twelve 
inches long, and rolled into a coil. Thev 
should be an inch or an inch and a half 
wide. 

They are best made by planing with a 
wide and open-mouthed plane from the edge 
of a plank cut into twelve or fourteen inch 
lengths. 

. The next thing to be done, is to fill up 
the stand to within eight inches of the top, 
and there support by means of wooden pins, 
a hoop on the inside, sufficiently thick to 
support on it a false head filled with quarter 
holes; sav two inches apart, and with two 
chimney boles one and a half inch diameter, 
for the purpose of ventilation. The stand 
is now ready for working, and is put in ope- 
ration by procuring sufficient good vinegar 
to thoroughly wet the shavingjs, by pourm^ 
it on the false head. The attainment of this 
point is known by the liquor running out 
freely through the faucet below. 

Put a thermometer in one of the chim- 
neys, lay a cover over the top and leave the 
stand to itself. The temperature of the 
room should be from seventy to eighty de- 
grees. 



In from forty«eight to seventh-two boors 
the thermometer will begin to rise, and will 
stand from eighty-five to ninety degrees. 
When it has reached eighty-six degrees^ 
draw out from the faucet a pailfbl of the 
vinegar, and pour up as before, and if there 
be not enough to run again freely through 
the shavings, more vinegar must be sup- 
plied. For a few of the first feedings it 
may require more than a pailful. The ther- 
mometer in the chimney will now sink se- 
veral degrees, and must be left qniet until 
the heat comes up to eighty-six degrees^ 
which at first will require several hours; 
now draw out and pour up again, and so 
continue to do, at intervals of an hour, until 
the liquid and shavings are sufliciently sour- 
ed ; which is ascertained by the taste of the 
vinegar, but still better by analysisL 

When the shavings are once well acidi- 
fied, they will ordinarily heat up so as to 
require feeding once in an hour, and may be 
managed in the following manner: 

Pour into a reservoir for stock one mea- 
sure of proof whiskey, and nine measures of 
pure sofl water, and if you have any old 
cider, or sour beer, you may add one mea- 
sure of it to the stock reservoir. 

Of this mixture you may pour up two and 
a half gallons, and when it has run through, 
and the heat has again come up to eighty- 
six degrees in the chimnejrs, — say in about 
an hour— draw out from the fkucet and poor 
up, and let it run through a second time, 
when if the stand be in good order, the 
vinegar is finished; otherwise it must be 
run Uirough a third time, when the heat has 
again come up to eighty-six degrees. Sop- 
pose the vinegar to oe finished with the se- 
cond run, then stock will be fed when the 
heat reaches eighty-six degrees. 

The strength of vinegar is a matter <^ 
much importance to the buyer as well as to 
the manufacturer — it is the absolute quantity 
of acid contained in a given measure or 
weight of it, and is generally ascertained 
by carbonate of potash, which neutralizes 
the acid. The vinegar to be tested is poured 
into a glass measure, and a wide>mouthod 
two ounce vial filled with dry carbonate of 
potash, and exactly balanced in a small 
apothecary *s scales, and small portions of it 
added to the vinegar nntil litmus paper 
when immersed becomes violet blue, instead 
of red. Weigh again the carbonate of pot- 
ash, and deduct the quantity used — it is the 
representation of the strength of the vinegar 
tested. 

Good commercial vinegar will neutralize 
thirty grains of carbonate of potash — veiy 
strong vinegar, such as is used m white lead 
works, will neutralize thirty-six to forty 
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graiiis. The former requires ten per cent 
proof whiskey, and the latter fifteen or twen- 
ty percent 

When a person makes his own vinegar 
acoordioff to the directions here givent he 
might, if he chose, substitute for the stock 
made of whiskey and water, — sour be^, 
cider slops, the washinffs of cider barrels, 
&c., &c., and instead of working the stand 
faonrly, or every two hours, as when it is 
made a business, the vinegar would be drawn 
out and poured up every time any new ma- 
terial is added to it ; and in this case the air 
boles, instead of being bored eight inches 
from the bottom, should be at or above the 
bulge of the lower cask, so as to allow of 
room fw the vinegar to be kept on hand. 
In this case, the size of the boles for supply- 
ing air should be one-eighth of an inch in- 
stead of one-haK au inch. It may be re- 
marked, that these directions are sufficient 
for the purposes of the farmer or any one 
who desires to make his own vinegar, but 
they are not critical and minute enough for 
the manufiicturer. Much skill and experi- 
ence are requisite to compete with those 
already in the business. For it is a distinct 
and large business, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York, where not less than 
fifteen or twenty thousand gallons are daily 
made in and about the city, consuming some 
fifteen hundred or two thousand gallons of 
proof whiskey.— JBtireJka. 

We have never eeen any vinegar manufactured in 
this art^/icio/,— or if our readers would rather,— this 
weUntiJU manner, at all to equal the genuine article 
made from good eubftantial cider. This it is true, 
is not made in one day, nor in a hundred : it requires 
time. In order to procure a good article, we have 
latterly been in the habit of obtaining from our 
grocer, say a couple of gallons of his best cider vin* 
cf«r, and mixing that with another gallon of wine 
vinegai'. This makes a condiment worthy of any 
man's cabbage, and we recommend the city lover of 
good vinegar to try it— En. 



How TO TBBAT BREAD WHBW TAKCN FBOM 

THS ovEH. — ^Never set it flat on the taMe, 
as it sweats the bottom, and acquires a 
bad taste from the table. Always take 
it out of the tins, and set it up end way, 
leaning against something. If it has a 
thick, hard crust, wrap it in a cloth wrung 
oDt of cold water. Keep it in a tin 
box, In a cool place, where it will not 
freeze. 



We have seen it stated, that ten thou- 
sand barrels of onions are annually raised 
in the adjoining towns of Salem and Dan- 
▼ers, in Maasacbnsetts. 



TMB FARfllfiRS' CABIlf ET, 

AHD 

JkMBAZOAXr BSRD-BOOK. 

Philadelphia, Second Month, 1847. 

Thb distresses in Ireland and Scotland, on aeeoont 
of short crops, do not by any means appear to abate. 
We who are here in the nridat of plenty, and pros- 
perity, cannot realise the horrors of neighborhoodi 
suflbring for lack of food, or «f individuals dying witli 
starvation. In ber speech from the throne at the 
meeting of Parliament on the 10th alt , the dneea 
calls the attention of ber leglalatare with the deepe st 
coneem, to the dearth of provlsioM which prevalto 
in Ireland, and in parts of Seotlaad. lo Ireiand ea- 
pedally she says, '* the loss of the osual food of the 
people, bSb been the cause of severe sufieiinga, of 
disease, and of greatly increased mortality among tho 
poorer classes." Louis Philippe, also in his addresses 
at a late opening of the Chamber, adverts to **tfae 
sufferings which this year press upon a portion" of the 
French population, and asks that every fiicility may 
be aflbrded to his government, to administer tha 
needed relief. 

Bread stuflb and provisions, generally, have taken a 
still further rise in our markeu, and large amounta 
are continually shipped to England. Contributions 
throughout the country are liberally handed over to 
be transmitted for the alleviation of the neoessitiea 
of the destitute and perishing. Wheat flour is worth 
#6 to f7— wheat, 91,20 to $1,40 per bu.-H»m. 80c 
to 100c, while pork and beef are ft-om $5,50 lo $7, 
per hundred, according to quality. 

We would invite attention to the article on the 
improvement in carriages— more particularly in so 
far as the ailes are concerned. See p. S19. 

A month ago we puUisbed Morris Longstretfa*s an* 
Bwers to certain inquiries made by the State Agvieul* 
tural Society of South Carolina. In our present num- 
ber will be found an Address delivered by the same 
individual on the 11th ult. before the Jeflbrsonvilie 
Agricultural Association. The Society requested a 
copy for publication, and one was kindly forwarded 
for insertion in the Cabinet. We copy from the JVbr. 
ristawn Register On comparing it with the article 
reforred to above, a little repetition may be observed, 
but we concluded it were a pity to diminish its value 
as a whole, by any omissions: it Is therefore given 
entire. 

Since the publication of our last number we have 
been advised by the Chairman of the Committee, 
whose names appear to the Jtqrert m Jlfaanfw on page 
193, that that Committee do not endorse the senti. 
ments eap resaed in that Report->that they never saw 
it before its publieation— and that their names wera 
used without their authority or consent. We took it 
flrom a pamphlet containing the transactions of tlM 
New Castle Agrieultural Society. 

The quantity of rain which foil in the 1st month, 

1847, was 4.73 In. 

Penn, Bospitalt Siul sie. ItL 
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Through the eourteiy of oor friend Thomas B. Flo- 
reoce. Secretary of the Board of Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
we have been ftirnished with deuiled accounts of the 
operations of the Board for the year ending the last 
of 6th mo.. 1846. 

We have looked over them with great interest, and 
could not avoid being Ihvourably impressed with the 
advantageous working of the extended machinery. 
Tlie statemenU in relation to the Central High School 
are particularly valuable. 

The aggregate expenditures of the Public Schools 
of the county for the year, was •347,418.34. The num- 
ber of children in the schools at the date of the Re- 
port was 37,035, and the number of Teachers 561, of 
whom 80 were males, and 481 females. 



Three months ago on page 131, we gave an excel- 
lent receipt for curing hams. Many of our readers 
know that after they are cured and smoked, it is often- 
times no easy matter to keep tliem satisflietorily 
through the warm season. The Editor's plan— and it 
U the best we have fkllen upon in a practice of more 
than thirty years— is, to envelope the ham completely 
in two or three newspapers, and put it in a muslin 
bag. Let there be a string put through the hock, say 
Biz or eight ioches long, by which it may be hung up 
i-draw the mouth of the bag tight, and tie it round 
the string. It is better to let the ham, when sus 
pended in the closet or cellar, bear upon its own 
string, rather than upon that of the bag in which it is 
enclosed. The bag will be injured, if the ham bears 
apon the bottom of it. 



The 8th No. of Coloian's Tour, treating of Crops, 
Live stock. Dairy Husbandry and Manures, has come 
to hand, and will be found of equal interest with any 
of iU predecessors. H. Colman is now on the conti- 
Beat, and the succeeding two Nos. will probably treat 
on th« agriculture ot the parts he may visit. We 
would much like to Airnish more of our lubsciibers 
with this highly valuable work. Price complete in 10 
Nos., 95. 



li::^ SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The aul^eet matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rata of one dollar fbr each insertion often lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 



Fniit & OrDamental Trees. 

Tkb subscriber oilers for sale an extensive aswwt- 
ment of Fruit it Otnamental Trees of the most ap- 
proved varieties, of fine size and warranted true to 
tlieir respective names. Orders may be left with J. 
Tatum, No. 50, N. Poufth street, where catalogues 
may be obtained or E. P. Middleton, No. 9 Market st. 

EZRA STOKES, 

Mt. Laotel, near Moorestown, Burlington co.. N. J. 

ISO, 1847. 



SBXSD SToas, 

No. 23 Market Street, Fhiladelpliia. 

The sttbacriber keeps conAaaUy a supply of WUte 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds ; fresh Peiwaial 
Rjre-grasB, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, eonalatiBg 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Poutoe Oatn, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fndt and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. 6«a- 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. 

M. 8. POWELL. 

Philad., Feb., 1846. tH 



PRAIRIE FARMER, 

Devoted to Western AgricuUure^ Mechanr 
ics, and Educations 

Vol. 7, 1847. 

Published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, bjr 

JOHN S. WRIGHT: 

Containing 33 very targe eetmo page*, httMm a catmired 
cover qf 16 pages, with adoerUoomeuU, anaedataa, ^a^ 
and Hable only to tingle neitopapor poeUgo. 

JOHN S. WRIGHT Jt J. AMBROSE WIGHT, £^«. 

TERMS— $1 per annum, six copies for 95, thirteea 
for tlO, payable invariably in advanee. AU 
nications must be sent flree of postage. 

Every intelligent person at the East or South 
to know, or should wish to know, the eondiUoa mad 
progress of the West.>^ Therefore they should take aad 
read the Prairie Farmer, which will supply them with 
more reliable information than they can obtain in any 
other way, unless they spend hundreds of dollars In 
travelling. 

This is no ephemeral publication, for it has icMbed 
its seventh year, and has a circulation of nearly 500t 
copies, chiefly at the West, and has at least a respect- 
able standing among kindred publications. The mat- 
ter is almost wholly original, and a large share is sap- 
plied by correspondents, more than 390 In Bonber, 
fh>m all parts of the West, which makes the paper 
practical, and western in iU character; and being 
published chiefly for home cireulation, there is no at- 
tempt to exaggerate or deceive. Tlie iafoimatloa 
be relied upon as tmtVWL 

The SIX BACK VOLUMES, stitched in covwrs, 
ject to newspaper postage, and the 7th, as isMied, will 
be sent for 95; and there are no works puUlahed which 
furnish so large an amount of infonnatioa conoMviSf 
tlM West, or iU agriculture. 



We really think there is abundance of trvth in 
what our triend J. & Wright says above of the valm 
of his paper; and certainly every former west of tlM 
mountains, and many hundreds east of them, after 
having always of couise, first subscribed and paid for 
the Farmers* Cabinet, can hardly spend a dollar to 
better purpose, than by securing it at onee. It will 
give us pleasure to receive suhaeriptions at this 
for the ProMo Fanasr.— En. 
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Yaloable Farm, at PriTate Sale. 

Thb solncriber oflbrs for sale the valuable FAltM 
on which he has reeided for a number of years past, 
•ituatad in East Bradford Towosbip, one mile west of 
the flonrishing Borough of West Chester. It comprises 
about eo acres of naturally fertile and well improved 
land, under good fence, and well watered. The build- 
ings are of stone, large, and in good repair. The man- 
flion Is pleasantly situated, poasesses many oonveni- 
encies, and is of modern finish, 44 feet ttonuhy 38 feet 
d«ep, with an eight feet entry, two rooms on each side, 
besides kitchen and wash-house, and six rooms in the 
second story. Pure water is introduced into the house 
and barn-yard by means of a force pump and water 
wheel propelled by a never failing stream. 

The grounds are planted with fruit, ornamental 
trees and shrubbery, with a good orchard in full bear- 
ing. There are also a three-story bam, 40 feet by 56 
ftet, a carriage-house, work -shop, ice-house, wood- 
boose, and an ezeellent and convenient milk-house. 

This property is eligibly situated on the main road 
from West Chester to Lancaster, in an nnexception- 
aUe neighbourhood, and oflbrs considerable induce, 
menu, to one wishing to retire from active busineM, 
or to engage in agriculture on a moderate scale. 

Apply to the subscriber, residing thereon, or to John 
JLippincott, No. 65 Marshal street, Pbiladelphta. 

CHARLES LIPPINCOTT, 
St. West Chester, Chester county, Pa* 



Agency for the Purchase A Sale of 

nPBOTBD BREEDS OF CATTIB k SHEEP. 

Tbs subscriber takes this method of informing his 
fkiends and the public, that he will attend to the pnr- 
thMMS and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
■wine, poultry, ace., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to withoat delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 
at^U IStA. 1846. 



FOR SALE, 

AT B. o. FRoimrs 

No, 194) J/arifcel Strtet, PhOaddphia, 

Com-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
fSO each; Hovey's Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
■ereening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for f 14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, kjc; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right it Left-band Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfaction in their opdntioa. 

«VCssi*sr 15t4— tt 



OOATJBS' SBSB STOBX?, 

JVo. 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TimrOTHT SEED, 

Of various qualities, from good common seed to (he 
purest and finest that can be produced, 

TOGITCTR WITH A COMPLITI AfVORTKINT OT 

0&A88 9l aABBBXr SBEDS, 

^.9(- *1* ^^^ Quality and best Varleties,~Bird 
Beeos, 4ec 

JOB. P. H. COATES. 
BiucssatT to Ch0rgsM CmUs. 
Sept. 15lh, 1846. 



PHILADELPHIA 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE^ 

No. 291 Market Street, North side, between Setentk 
and Eighth Streets, PhiUtdOphia, 

The subscriber has Just received flrom Worcester, Maa- 
sachnsetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son's improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Pfougha, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens* Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very vain* 
able improvement in that kind of implement; Grain 
Cradles, &c.; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will consUntly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Com Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Ac, to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 
May 15th, 1846. j y,. 



NEW 

Hortienltnral and igrienltDnl Ware-boose, 

64 Chesnid Street below Third, South side. 

The subscriber has for the better aecommodarion of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a laige 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, BeeU and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. BUIST. 



CO All. 

Thb subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
eareflilly prepared for fomily use, which he will for- 
nish el tks usual eatk priest, on application at the 
office of the Farmers' Cabinet, where samples of the 
diflbrent kinds and sises may be seen. 

JOBIAH TATUM. 
PkUeds^Mu, ThUh wksntk 150, 1846. 
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Wb keep on hand at this ofBee, and will supply oar 

friends witk Afrieultural worlu generally. Among 

which are 

THE FARMEB'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, AiU- 

bound in leather;— Price f3 50 

rOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. S. Skin- 
ner's yeryTaluable Additions; 9 00 

BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 3 00 



371 
374 
50 



THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 

THE FARMER S LAND MEASURER; 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 

Complete sets of the FARMERS' CABINET, 
hslf-bound, 10 vols. 

DOWNINO*8 Landscape Oardening, 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 

SKINNER'S Erery Man his own Fanrler, 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 

BOUS8IN6AULT*S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS* St EMIGRANTS' HAND-BOOK, 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

STABLE ECONOMY, 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUISTS* ROSE MANUAL, 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURIBT, 

SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 

THE PARMER'S MINE, 

HOARE ON THE VINE. 

HANNAM*S Economy of Waste Manures, • 

LIEDIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

As well a* his larger works on Chemistry and Agri* 
enlture. 

Sttheeriptions received for Colmani Agricultural 
Tonr-H>r single numbers sold. 

13" We are prepared to bind books to order. 



8 50 

3 50 

1 50 

90 

1 35 

150 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

31i 

75 

50 

50 

50 

75 

35 
35 
35 
134 



Povdietle* 

A valuable manure— of the best quality, prepared 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the ofBce of the Fauii- 
BKS* Cabihkt, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
the manufhctory, near the Penitentiary on CoatesT 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, $1 75 
per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any num* 
ber of barrels le«s than seven, t3 each, or thirty-flva 
cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, encloa- 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prompt 
ly attended to, by careflilly delivering the barrels on 
board of such conveyance as may be designated. 
The results on com and wheat have been generally 
very satisfoctory. Farmers to the south and in tiM 
interior, both of this Sute and of Nei| Jersey, art 
invited to try it. We are now aUe to npply the de- 
mand for wheat 

. JOSIAH TATDM. 



GUAIVO. 

TwmrTT*nvs tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in 

bags or barrels, for sale In lots to suit purchasers, by 

8. ^ J. J. ALLEN k, CO., 

No. 7 Booth Wharves, Snd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 

October 15th, I84S. tf. 
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THE FABHERS* CABINET, 

ks PUBLISHED XOMTHLT BT 

JOSIAH TATDM. No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 



It Is issued on the fifteenth of every month. In num 
bers of 33 ocuvo pages each. The subjects will be 
Illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri 
ntely Introduced. 

Tsans.— One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
■even copies— paya6<« in advanet. 

All subscriptions must eommenee at the b^nmimf 
of a volume. Having Istely struck ofl* a new ediiioo 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be bad at 
«ne dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 



For seven dollars paid in advance, a eempltU set of th9 
work will be furnlsned in numbers, including the lltb 
volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded bf 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 
the work may be obtained neatly ka^-bamnd md Ut^ 
tered Copies returned to the ofllce of paMicatlwi, 
will also be bound upon *he same terms. 

By the decision of the Post Master General, thn 
'* Cabinet,** is subject only to newspaper poatafe. To 
any Post oflloe within thirty miles of PhilaMpUn, 
they will go free of eharge. 



loaaph Rnkestmw, Printer. 
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For tte Puwn' Cabinet. 
Fraktal Yoaag TraM. 

Aa tbe time wit) bood be here when many 
commence to mutilale their orchirde and 
DurMTies, it miy not be inappropriate to 
make some remarks on the beat manner of, 
tuid time Tor, pertbtmmg this ioipartaut ope- 

The fotlowing sfstem I bavt» practiced for 
yeara and taken some pains to inculcate, and 
if its importADce can be brought before a 
claae who raielj read, and never piirckiue, 
such valuable works as Downing's, Thomas', 
or Elements of Vegetable Phjsiology, mj 
object will be accomplished. 

Trees of two years growth — and here let 
me remark, that if trees of proper form- 
not too bigh, and sufficiently thick near tl 
earth to sustain their height, were more 
demand, interest, if no higher motive, wou 
BOon prompt nuTeerymcD to furnish such, i 
stead of the switches now offered — are pr 
Iferable. These, if properly grown, will i 
quire, when transplanted, no stakes to destroy 

Cab.— ToL. XL— No. a 



their bark, retard their growth and circnla^ 
tion of sap, but may be ftstened by raising 
around their base a hillock of earth six or 

ne inches hi^. 

Discrimination and judgment now become 
necessary, because the statk increases in 
thickness only as the number of branches 

id leaves increase; therefore, permit all 

>w shoots to grow one year, — at least 
.jough to keep up a due proportion between 
thickne« and height The ascending sap 
undergoes changes in tbe leaves, and only 
then returns as proper juice, to deposit a 
layer of wood ; it will therefore be perceived 
by ihe annexed lade drawing, that if tbe 




branches fi and e be removed eatly in the 
season, the trunk will then receive a woody 
(233) 
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layer only from d and e ; but if b and c bad not 
beeD removed, then an additional layer 1 and 
2 from them would have increased the thick- 
ness in proportion to their amount of leaves. 
After the first year's growth, we may occa- 
sionally remove or shorten some of the 
largest branches, — permitting young shoots 
to ^row, — about midsummer, or at any time 
while full of leaves ; because then the de- 
scending proper juice will soonest repair 
the injury. The reason for removing some, 
and permitting other shoots to ^ow, is ob- 
vioas. If removed before attain mg to large 
size, the injury to repair will be less and 
sooner accomplished. After the trunk has 
size and strength to sustain a food top with- 
out growing crooked, at what neight should 
be the first branches 1 WRen ploughinff 
and thorough cultivation are to be performed | 
(and in orcnard culture they always should) 
seven feet from the ground is quite low 
enough. Some prefer eight or nine. There 
is a difierence, too, in the growth of trees. 
'jnie yellow Bellfleur and Smokehouse, both 
well adapted to — and the latter originating 
in — this State, require to be trimmed hi^h. 
How lonff, some one asks, will it require 
to do all this; and will not early bearing 
be thereby retarded? There are trees in 
this neighoourhood of eight years m>wth — 
five from the nursery and three when pro- 
cured — which are twelve and a half inches 
in circumference one foot from the ground, 
and nine at the first limb six and three-quar- 
ter feet from the ground, perfectly strai^^ht, 
which have never oorne fruit it ia true ; out 
is it not preferable to have trees grow rapid- 
ly while youns — which is always antagonis- 
tic to the production of fruit buds — and form 
fine large heads that will eventually bear a 

greater quantity and finer fruit 1 After the 
ead is properly grown, large branches should 
never be removed, and if properly attended 
to annually, it will never be necessary. It 
will facilitate reparation if some water-proof 
composition be applied when branches are 
removed. Tar and brickdust, (Thomas) gum 
shellac dissolved in alcohol, (Downing) or 
equal parts of lard, tallow and beeswax, 
melted together and stirred while cooling, 
will answer very well. J. K. E. 

Laocaitar co., Feb. 89ad, 1817. 



the same quality; if there was any di^r- 
ence, it was in favour of that part not ma- 
nnred. The soil was a light micaceous 
loam, but quite thin, as you will see by the 
yield. It came up finely; the com on the 
part that was manured, grew vigorously, 
keeping iiir ahead of the other» throogfioat 
the season, and ripening at least one week 
earlier. When harvested, the part that was 
manured yielded thirty-three bolskets of ears, 
making sixteen bushels of shelled com, and 
the other half only seventeen baskets, or 
eight bushels — leaving me eight bashels of 
sound corn to pay for the poudrette. The 

Dt, and Cr. account would stand thus: 

8, bush. 90m at 60 cts. per bush., is $4 80 
Extra fodder — ^there was at least 
double the quantity on this part 
that there was on the other, 1 00 



From the ColtiTalor. 
Posdrette on Indian Com* 

I SBLIBOTBD a part of my field, an acre of 

ground, and manured one half of it in the 
ill, with five bushels of poudrette, manu- 
ftctured in Philadelphia. The rows and 
bills were each four feet apart. Tlie ground 
•elected was, aa near as I could judge, of 



$5 80 



Dr. To 6 bus. poodrette, 35 c. is 1 75 
Spreading the same, 10 
Husking, hauling and shel- 
ling 8 bus. 3 c. 24 



2 09 



Gain by using this manure (per ^ acre) 93 71 

A part of the same field was manured in 
the same manner with gnano, and at the 
same «ost per acre. One barrel of gnano 
was mixed with two of unlixiviated aalMB^ 
and the same quantity of clear sand, and 
spread on one and an half acres of gronnd. 
This part neither grew so well, nor did it 
yield so well as that along side of it, whidi 
had been manared with poMrette. Although 
we took great pains to sift and mix it tm>- 
roughly, yet many of the hills were killed, 
and some so stunted that they did not reco- 
ver throughout the season. 

One of my neighbours seemg what poo- 
drette had done for me, for two years in suc- 
cession, on my wheat crop, planted some two 
or three acres, of as poor land as you ooold 
find anywhere — ^in fact the soil had been en- 
tirely washed away — with what we call 
Canada corn, and manured it in the hill with 
this manure; a part he left unmanured. On 
the first part he had a fair crop; but npon 
the other there was not enougln I had al- 
most said, to pay him Tot his seed, certainly 
not for his labour. 

What these manures ma^ do, when need 
upon soils of a more productive quality, I do 
not know, but I am well assured, that when 
used upon thin soils, this is a most valuable 
manure ; and those of us in this neighboar- 
hood, who have used it in this manner, firai* 
ly believe that we receive the price of oar 
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labour and expenses, in the increased value 
of our provender alone. The coming sea- 
aon I shall plant my com on soils of various 
degrees of fertility, and shall then test the 
matter more fully. Pbhickpaok. 

L«w«r DuMia, Pa., Dee. mh, 1848. 



Premiams of Agrlcnllnral Society. 

At a stated meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture, held on 
the Srd inst, A. S. Ro&rta, President, in 
the chair. After the minutes of the last 
meeting were read, the committee appointed 
at a former meeting to prepare a list of crops 
Ibr which premiums should be oflered the 
ensuing season, made the following report, 
which was adopted, to wit: 

For the best field of wheat, not less than 
three acres, 910. 

For the best field of rye, not less than 
three acres, §8. 

For the best field of oats, not less than 
three acres, 96. 

For the best field of com, not less than 
five acres, 910. 

For the best lot of potatoes, not lees than 
one acre, 910. 

For the best lot of sugar beets, not less 
than half an acre, 96. 

For the best lot of rnta-faaga, not less than 
half an acre, 96. 

For the best lot of carrots, not less than 
cue-quarter of an acre, 96. 

For the best lot of parsnips, not less than 
oDo^narter of an acre, 96. 

For the best lot of field or flat tmnupe, not 
less than half an acre, 96. 

For the second best crop of each of the 
above, a copy of Colman's Journal will be 
awarded. 

On motion of S. C. Ford, a committee 
was appointed for the purpose of fixing the 
time and place of holding the Society's an- 
noal exhibition, and to report thereon at the 
next stated meeting. Extract from the min- 
utes. Aakon Climbnt, Ree, Sec, 

Philadelphia. March 5th, 1847. 



Dairy Husbandry. 

Emglaiid has long been celebrated for its 
dairy products, at least for the qualit)r of its 
cheese ; and this is often of a superior de- 
scription. 

1. Buiter, — ^The butter in England is, 
much of it, delicious, especially that which 
is made in private families, where it is 
churned from new and sweet cream every 
morniog, and brooffht fresh from the chum 
. to the break&st tame; and more particularly 



when the butter is made from the cream of 
an Aldemey cow. The common market 
and shop butter, however, is of the same va^ 
rious character with that in our own mar* 
kets, with no larger proportion of very ex^ 
cellent butter than is to be found in the 
markets of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. Indeed, much of the butter found 
in the market of the last named city, for its 
freshness and deliciousness, is nowhere sur- 
passed. The butter in England is generallr 
sent to market freah, and you are left to salt 
it at your pleasure, as ^ou use it The salted 
butter, in tubs or firkins, is mostly imported 
from Ireland, or the continent Even thisi 
however, is not heavily salted. In most of 
the markets a sood deal of butter made from 
the whev of dieese, is sold at a reduced 
price. It is of inferior taste and qualit^« 
and is bought by the poor, or to be used m 
cooking, where, like a good many nameless 
things, it may be thorouglily disguised, and 
pass without detection. 

The Dorsetshire butter, which stands at 
the head of the market, comes packed in 
neat casks of about thirty pounds each; but 
is very lightly salted, and of course will not 
keep long. It is likewise sent up to London 
in lumps, perfectly fresh for the table. Its 
quality is excellent The table butter lik^ 
wise, nom Epping, and especially Aylesbury, 
is of the best description. 

The Devonshire butter is almost univer- 
sally made by first heating the milk, just so 
much as to cause the escape of the fixed air* 
In twelve hours the cream is all brought to 
the surface, and in a state of consistencjr to 
be easily taken ofil It is a disputed point, 
whether as much butter is obtained in this 
way as bv the ordinary mode of letting it 
stand, without bein^ heated, a much longer 
time. The butter is thought to acquire in 
this way a peculiar taste, but it is bv n» 
means unpleasant The skimmed milk re* 
maininff is perfectly sweet, and appears the 
richer for being heated. In this way is ob» 
tained the famous clotted cream which is to 
be found on the hospitable tables of Devon- 
shire, and is a great luxury. 

Glass milk-pans, made of bottle glass, are 
much approved, and with proper care, are 
in no danger of being broken. They re- 
commend themselves by their cleanliness 
and incapacity of rust, or corrosion, or de- 
composition. In some dairies I found shal- 
low leaden troughs used for setting the milk, 
with a tap at tSe bottom, so as to draw the 
milk off and leave the cream. Some per- 
sons maintain that, the more shallow the 
pan, the more cream in proportk>n will be 
obtained ; but in a large dairy in Scotland* 
||the milk is always set in deep casks voA 
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tabs. Such is the diyenity of opinion every 
where prevalent The Scotch had no fears 
that the cream would not find its way to the 
soriace nnless the principle of gravitation 
were to be reversed. One of the best dairy 
women in the country never sufiers any wa* 
ter to be applied to the butter when taken 
out of the churn, a practice not uncommon. 

2. CAeese.— English cheese has long been 
eelebrated for its excellence, but it is far 
firom being all equally ffood. The Stilton 
cheese stands, by general admission, at the 
head ; the Cheshire, the Cheddar, the Glou- 
cestershire, and the Wiltshire, have their 
difierent partisans, and thooeh they differ 
fh>m each other, are preferred according to 
the particular tastes of those who eat them. 
The celebrated Dunlop cheese of Scotland, 
which is certainlv excellent, is made with 
on^ fiwrth part of ewes' ttilk. 

It cannot be expected that I should go 
kito all the processes of the dairy. My re- 
marks must oe general. All dairymen seem 
to affree, that, m cheese-making, much de- 
pends on the character of the soil upon 
which the cows are fed. Wet and low 
grounds, producing a rank and coane herb- 
afpe, are unfavourable, and so are the artifi- 
cial grasses given to the cows green. An 
old pasture and a dry soil are most desired ; 
and it is said, that the poorer the pasture, 
the better the cheese. Wet and cold pas- 
tures have been converted into good cheese 
?'ounds by thorough draining and cleaning, 
he quality of the cheese depends, more 
than upon anything else, upon the skilful 
and careful management of the dairymaid 
berselfl This is to be learned by practice, 
and very little useful direction can be con- 
veyed in worda The making of cheese is 
« chemical operation. We shall be glad 
vhen chemistry is so applied as to deter- 
vnine the rules by which success may be 
made certain. 

The average quantity of cheese made is 
Tsckoned at one hundred and twelve pounds 
to one hundred gallons of new milk. Few 
<dieesee are made whoUv of new milk, being 
in firenerai what are called two meal cheese, 
and the cream being taken off the previous 
night's milk, to be converted into butter. In 
this case, aoeordioff to the practice of an ex- 
•oellent Vermont mrmer within my know- 
ledge, the buttermilk would go back to the 
cheese and serve to enrich it The cheeses 
in general are made very hard, which is 
owing, in the first place, to cutting the curd 
very fine, and next, to the severe pressure 
which is ffiven to them. The rennets are 
here called vdls; and the best are imported 
from Ireland. At one of the principal oairies 
which I visited, it was custooiaiy to put six 



skins, at the be^nning of the sesson, iiilo 
two ^lons of brine, and Use this liquid hr 
formmg the card, m such quantities and at 
such time as required. A quantity of lemon 
was also put into the liquid, to correct tha 
taste and give it a flavor; but I believe with 
no advantage to the cheese. It is strongly 
urffed not to use the rennets until they are 
a full year old, as otherwise they cause the 
cheese to heave and to be full d holea In 
most dairies it is customary to scald the curd 
with hot whey, but by the best daiiyworaen 
this is disapproved, as tending to impoverish 
the cheese. The colouring Uie cheese with 
anatto is not universally practised, nor does 
it much benefit the sale, where the charao 
ter of the dairy is known. — Coimau^M Tour* 



Sttbsoils and their Bfcmagemeat* 

The efficiency of soiis fer •praducina gnoi 
crops, depends much on the snbsoiL If tbia 
consists of impervious clay or hard-pan, ao 
as to oppose a ready escape to the watte, it 
is evident the accumulation of the heavy 
rains will materially injure the vegetation 
above them ; for it is certain that while no- 
thing is more essential to productive ciopa 
than an adequate supply of moisture to the 
roots, nothing is more injurious than their 
immersion in stagnant water. When siM:h 
is the character of toe subsoil, it should be 
under-drained if possible, or if this be not 
practicable, it should be broken up and loosr 
ened by the use of tbe subsoil plough. 

A variety of ploughs have been construct 
ed for this purpose, but unless it be intended 
to deepen the soil by an admixture of ma- 
nures, care should be taken to avoid bring- 
ing up the subsoil to mix with that on the 
suriace. In addition to the more ready ee- 
cape of water thus secured by breaking it 
up, the air is also admitted, which enablea 
the roots to strike deeper, and draw their 
nourishment from a much greater depth. 
The increased distance through which the 
roots penetrate, furnishes them with an ad- 
ditional moisture during a season of drought, 
thereby securing a luxuriant crop when it 
might otherwise be destroyed. This is fre- 
quently a great item in the profit of the 
farmer; as besides the increase of crop 
which follows a hot dry season when a full 
supply of moisture is fiirnished, the product 
is usually of better quality ; and the general 
deficiency of agricultural produce which en- 
sues from seasons of drought, makes his own 
more valuable. 

As a result of this prtctice, there is also 
a gradual increase in the depth of the soi], 
as the fine and more soluble particles of the 
richer materials above are oooataatiy work- 
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tag down and enriehin^ the loosened earth 
Imow; and in time this becomes ^ood soil, 
which in fwoponion to its depth increases 
the area from which the roots derive their 
nntriment So manifest are the advantages 
which have followed the use of subsoil 
ploughs, that they have been extensively 
mtrcMuced of late years among the indis- 
pensable tools of the better class of agricul* 
tnrists. 

When the subsoil is loose and leecby, 
oonsisting of an excess of sand or gravel, 
thereby allowing^ the too read^ escape of 
moisture and the solnble portions or ma- 
nures, the subsoil plough is not only unne- 
cessary, but positively injurious. In this 
case the surface soil should be somewhat 
deepened by the addition of vejgretable ma- 
mites, so as to affi^rd a greater depth, through 
which tb^ must settle before they can get 
Ifoyoild the reach bf the vtiots ; ana the sup^ 

Sof niolsture is thereby gredtly augment- 
It is better, however, to keep lands of 
this character in wood, or permanent pas- 
tore. They are at best unffTatefiil soils, 
and make a poor return for £e labour and 
manure bestowed upon them. 

If there be a diversity in the character of 
the sub and surftce soil, one being inclined 
to sand and gravel, and the other marl or 
clay, a |[reat improvement wUl be secured 
hy allowmg the plough to reach so fiir down 
aa to bring up and incorporate with the soil 
some of the ingredients in which it is want- 
ing. This admixture is also of remarkable 
bcmefit in old or long cultivated soils, which 
have become deficient in inorganic matters 
and in their texture. 

The effect of long eonHnued euUivtUion, 
besides exhausting what is essential to the 
earthy part of plants, is to break down the 
coarser particles of the soil, by the mechani- 
cal action of the plouffh, barrow, &c., and 
in a much more rapid degree, by the chemi- 
cal coijibinations which cultivation and ma- 
nuring produce. A few years suffice to ex- 
hibit strikhig examples in the formation and 
decomposition of rocks and stones. Stalac- 
tites and various specimens of limestone, in- 
durated clays, sandstone and breccias or 
pudding stones, are found in fiivourable cir- 
cmnstances, almost under our eye; while 
some limestones, shales, sandstones, &c., 
break down in large masses annually, from 
the combined efiect of moisture, heat and 
firost The same changes on a smaller scale, 
mte constantly ^ing forward in the soil, and 
much more rapidly while under cultivation. 
The general tendency of these surface 
ehanges is towards pulverization. The par- 
ticles forming the soil, from the impalpable 
mite of dust to the large pebbles, and even 



stones and rocks, are continually broken o* 
by the combined action of the vihil roots and 
the constituents of soils, by which new ele- 
ments of vegetable food are developed and 
become avaifiible, and in form so minute, aa 
to be imbibed by the spongioles of the roots^ 
and by the absorbent vessels, they are after- 
wards in their appropriate places in thfe 
plant Where this action has been goinc 
on for a long period, a manifestly beneficial 
efiect has immediately followed fh>m bring* 
ing up and roixinff with the superficial earthy 
portions of the subsoil which have never bsk 
fore been subject to cultivation. 

A subsoil which is permeable to water, is 
sometimes imperceptibly beneficial to vege- 
tation, not only by allowing the latent nfoisi- 
ure to ascend and yield a necessary supply 
to the plants, but a moisture frequently 
charged with lime and various saline mat* 
ters, wbiefa the capillary attraction brin^ 
fi'otn remote depths belc^ the surface. It 
is probably from this cause that some soils 
produce crops fiir beyond the yield which 
might be reasonably looked for from the feiw 
tilizing materials actually contained in them. 
This operation is rapidly going forward di^ 
ring the heat of summer. The water thus 
diarged with saline matters ascends and 
evaporates at and below the surface, leaving 
them diflbsed throughout the soil. After 
long continued dry weather, a thin white 
coating of these salts is firequently discern- 
ible on the ^ound. 

Where rain seldom or never falls, this re- 
sult is noticeable in numerous and sometimes 
extensive beds of quiescent — ^not shifting-^— 
sand. Deposits oflimes occur several inches 
in thickness. Such are the impure muriate 
of soda and other salts in the arid deserts of 
California; in the southern parts of Oregon; 
the nitrates found in India, Egypt, Peru, and 
various parts of the world. — AUeh's Ameri' 
can Agriculture, 

From the Cultivator. 

Farming in Holland* 

AirrwERP is not at a very great distance 
from the Dutch frontier. The border land 
between Holland and Belgium, is a wide 
desolate looking tract of sandy moor, for the 
mater part entirely neglected. There wasi 
however, in many places, a considerable 
thickness of organic matter above the sand, 
which would go fiir towards making an ex- 
cellent soil, in some places I saw holes 
where a substance resembling marl or clay, 
had been raised to the sur&ce and laid m 
heaps. Were it either marl or clay, it 
would be highly useful on such light sandy 
I soils. Ghreat improvements are commencing 
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here, and some flouriBhioff fiinns be^in to 
appear amidst the BurroandiDi^ desolation. 

The Crown Prince has large posseasionB 
on these moors, and energetically promotes 
and encourages everything promising to ad- 
vance cultivation there. 

I was not able to ascertain, except by a 
hasty glai^ in passing, the system upon 
which these improvements proceed. Each 
one of the fields was enclosed by an open 
ditch, that indispensable accompaniment of 
a Dutch farm. In many cases, the turf, 
bushes, &c., &c., were burned, being col- 
lected in heaps; and the ashes afterwards 
spread over the whole surface. 

After passing Grootrunslert, the first town 
in Holland, we entered a fine agricultural 
district The crops were all thrivmg, and 
the fields bore eviaence of careful and labo- 
rious attention. This district, North Bra- 
bant, seems to be all drained as thoroughly 
as the nature of the case will admit The 
summer level of the water is generally not 
more than 18 inches or two feet below the 
surface, and there is scarcely any fall ; in 
the winter the whole country is frequently 
covered with water for months. The houses 
placed on slight elevations, and the roads on 
embankments, are alone visible. Such was 
the case in January of the present year, 
when I passed through this very district 
These circumstances all united, render it 
necessary to make the drains large and 
open, thereby interfering, of course, to a 
considerable degree with economical culti- 
vation. These ditches become grown up 
and choked with weeds every year; in all 
directions we saw men cleaning them with 
a species of rakes, drawing the vegetable 
masses brought up directly into boats, or 
forming heaps on the land. These clean- 
ings of the ditches must form an important 
itea^ in the Dutch farmer's list of available 
and efiective manures. In some places I 
have seen men dipping up the black muck 
firom the bottoms of the canals, and laying 
it up in heaps on the banks. This mud, 
from its black appearance, must be rich in 
vegetable decomposing matter, and very 
well fitted to form compost heaps, or even 
to spread directly upon the land, after a 
winter's exposure to frost and warmth alter- 
nately. The large ditches on almost every 
farm form a kind of canal, navigable by 
boats carrying several tons; in these ma- 
nure is often carried from one part of the 
fiirm to another, and the products of the va- 
rious fields brought home. On some of the 
ikrms, horses would scarcely be necessary, 
except for ploughing. Farm vehicles seemed 
very few in number, and those few awkward 
in shape, especially the wagons, with high 



and narrow bodies, greatly elevated from 
the ground, and rising at both eodo. From 
the forward azletree a stick three or four 
feet long turns upwards, and curls over Uh 
wards the fit>nt txxird of the wagon boiz; 
this is generally terminated by a brass knoln 
which, in well regulated establishmentSv 10 
kept scoured to a great degree of brightneesu 
I had no opportunity of seeing any of the 
farming implements. I expect to find the 
Dutch far behind in this respect 

About half way between Antwerp and 
Utrecht, we passed through Breda, a large 
and very strongly fortified town. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by low, marshy ground, 
and in winter the water in the ditches is 
nearly on a level with the streets. After 
leaving this place we came to a broad tract 
of rich, fertile land, partly a rather stiff day^ 
but afterwards becoming a fine light loam 
in appearance. Both of these kinds of aoito 
appeared to be of great depth. The drain- 
ing was as perfect as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and as I have described above ; 
the water standing from cjffht to eighteen 
inches below the sur&ce. The crops 00 the 
whole of this tract were remarkably luxu- 
riant Of course we could say nothing as 
to the grain crops, but the grass and the 
turnips particularly arrested our attention. 
The turnips seem universally to be sown 
broadcast, and are not thinned out ; and the 
conseq^oence is a great mass of leaves and 
stalks. How large the roots were we had 
no opportunity of judging. A large &nner 
living in the neighbourhood of Breda, rode 
with tts some miles, and gave us much in- 
formation as to his own mrm and the prac- 
tices of the country. I think the Datdi 
fiirmers and proprietors In general can hud- 
ly equal this gentleman, who spoke French, 
German, and Italian, and read English with 
ease. The learning of foreign langna^ee is^ 
however, in so small a country as Hdland, 
a matter of necessity to any one who ever 
goes a hundred miles from home. 

We learned from this gentleman that in 
his section, at least, the Ihitch are very de- 
ficient as to rotation of crops; in fact they 
have no rotation at all; they take aa many 
successive crops of grain as they choose, or 
as they can. The land there is so good Uiat 
this system may be carried on m a long 
time ; but in many sections of the country! 
should think that they would be driven to a 
different course. 

Yours very truly, Jobh P. Nortoh; 

Utrecbt, Nov. SOtb, 1846. 



A vegetable seldom seen, and little known, 
the Celeriac, was lately produced at our Hor* 
ticultural Society. 
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Tlw effect of Wkiteey^ Cotto»«lii oa 
tlie Cotton HsfttoBdiT of tlM United 



In 1703, the year of the inveDtion, the 
whole cotton crop of the United States was 
5,000;000 llw., and the total exportation 
487,600 lbs. In 1795, when the cotton^n 
was first extensively introduced into Georgia 
and Soath Carolina — ^then the principal re- 
gion of that production — the whole crop in- 
creased to 8,000,000 lbs., and the exportar 
tion to 1,601,760 lbs. In 1800, when the 
machine had been thrown open to the people, 
without limitation, from regard to the legal 
rjffbts of the patentee, the total production 
of cotton in the United States during the 
year amounted to 35,000,000 lbs., of which 
17,789,803 lbs. were exported. In 1805, the 
whole production was 70,000,000 Iba, and 
the amount of upland cotton exported 1^, 
602,428 ]b8.--(value, $9,445,000.) In 1810, 
the crop was increased to 85,000,000 Iba, and 
the exporUtion of uplaitd cotton to 84,657, 
384 lbs. In 1815, the whole of the United 
States crop was 100,000,000 lbs., and the 
exportation of upland cotton 74,54iB,796 lbs. 
In 1820, the whole United Sutes crop was 
160,000/KX) lbs.; the exportation of upland 
116,291,137 lbs., valued at •22,306,667. In 
In 1825, crop 255,000,000 lbs., exportation 
of upland 166,784,629 lbs. In 1^ crop 
350,000,000, exportation 290,311,937. In 
1835^ croo 475,000,000, exportation 379,000, 
000. In 1840, crop 880,000,000, exporUtion 
valued at 963370,307. In 1845, the United 
States cotton crop was l,029,8o0,000 lbs., 
and the exportation of cotton 86^580,000 
IbsL; the domestic consumption being 167, 
270,000 lbs. 

The recent annexation of the immense 
cotton lands of Texas, the abolition of the 
import doty on American cotton in Great 
Britain, and the vast and rapid increase of 
the manu&cture of cotton fabrics in all parts 
of the United States, are evidences of the 
certainty of a fbrther increase in the pro- 
duction of cotton in this country. Enor- 
mous as has been the progress of this staple, 
from 1791 to 1845, it is destined to b yet 
greater extension in amount and value. 

The exclusion of East India cotto^ from 
its previous monopoly of the markets of the 
civilized world, irom the beginning of the 
present century, was mainly due to the in- 
tioduction of the cotton«gin in the Southern 
States of the American Union, which sub- 
stituted the rapid operations of machinery 
for the tedious and costly labour of human 
hands in the preparation of the crop for the 
use of the manufacturer. The recent at- 
tempte of the British Government and the 



East India Company to restore the success- 
ful production of cotton in Hindostan, have 
consisted largely in the introduction of Am^ 
rican improvements, especially of •*Tbv 
American Cotton-Gin,^ into those pro> 
vinces which are adapted to the culture 
The greater cheapness of labour, and evea 
the superior quality of the product — in the 
province of Dharwar, — were found to avail 
nothing, without the advantages of Ameri- 
can machinery. 

The pecuniary advantage of this invei^ 
tion to the United States is by no means 
fully presented by an exhibition of the value 
of the exports of cotton — amounting to more 
than 91t400,000,000 in the last forty-three 
years, — ^nor by the immense proportion of 
the means which it has furnished this eoon- ^ 
try to meet the enormous debts continually 
incurred for imports from Britain and the 
European continent, — ootton having for 
many years constituted one-half, three-fifUu^ 
or seven-tenths of the value of the exporto 
of the Union. But it was the introduction 
of the cotton-gin which first gave a high 
value and permanent market to the public 
lands in the South- West The rapid settle 
ment and improvement of almost the entire 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Texas, is mainly due to the en- 
larged production of cotton consequent upon 
the invention of Whitney. The States of 
Georgia and Tennessee have also been 
largely benefited by the same means in the 
dispoMil of their domain, a vast portion of 
which must have remained unoccupied and 
valueless, but for the immense increase of 
fiicilities for the preparation of cotton for 
the market In the three States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, the sales 
of the public, lands of the General Govern- 
ment amounted to 18,099,505 acres, during 
the eleven years ending on the SOth of June, 
1844 — ^yielding to the national treasury more 
than 830,000,000. The sales of upland cot- 
ton lands by the United States land ofilces 
have amounted to many tens of millions of 
acres ; and none have been sold at a lower 
rate than 91 25 an acre— -a large proportion 
at a higher rate. 

It is to be remarked, finally, that the cot- 
ton-gins now in use throughout the whol^ 
South are truly the original invention of 
Whitney — that no improvement or success- 
ful variation of the essential parts has yet 
been effected. The actual cnaracteristies 
of the machine— the cylinder and brosh-^ 
the sole real instruments by which the seed 
is removed and the cotton cleaned, remain^ 
in cottbn-gins of even the most recent man- 
ufikcture, precisely as Vniiiney left them. 
The principle has not been altered since 
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the first cotton-ffin was put in motion by the 
inventor, thoogn great improvements have 
been made in the application and direction 
of the moving forces, in the employment of 
steain-power, in the running^gear, and other 
incidentals. Every one of the various cot- 
ton-gins in use, under the names of diflbrent 
makers, contains the essentials of Whitney's 
patent, without material change or addition. 
The brush and the cylinder remain, like 
Fulton's paddle-wheel, unchanged in form 
and necessity, however vast the improve- 
ments in the machinery that causes the mo- 
tion. 

A more imposing result of mechanical in- 
genuity directed to the benefit of a whole 
nation, and, through it, of mankind, has not 
beeiv recorded in the history of the human 
mind. Certainly there is no patriotic Ame- 
rican who will not rejoice to accord to this 
eminentlj^ useful, though basely wronged 
mventor, the judgment so well expressed 
Irf Mr. Lanman — ^that "Whitney earned the 
credit of givuig a spring to the apiculture 
of the South, which has been contmued, un- 
nnpaired, to this day — a credit that will en- 
dure while the cotton-plant whitens the 
l^lantations of the South with its snowy har- 
vests, or the machinery of the eotton-iactorv 
clatters upon the waterfiLll!** — Skinners 
Fmrmer$* lAbrary, 



Olnervittions on Cheese-making* 

CinnBB may be made from cream alone, 
or (Vom the whole milk; the main object in 
either case being to separate the serum from 
the other materials. This is eflected by 
curdling the cream or milk hy the infusion 
4>f mn McH the refbse being serum or whev. 
No ackluleoa substance is found so suitable 
ibr curdling milk as rennet, which is fbrmed 
of the gastric jnice of a calf that has been 
•fed on milk. There are various methods ft>r 
preparing rennet for use, most dairymen 
flavin^ a fiivourite process of their own; the 
ibllowmg oan be recommended by the writer 
ae sl simple and eaar process. 

Take the maw of a newly killed calf and 
clean it, salt the bag, and put it into an 
earthen jar for three or ibor days, till it 
Ibrms a pickle; then take it from the jar and 
hanfif it up to dry; after which it is to be 
repUiced and tied down, the covering being 
-pierced with holes to admit the air; and al- 
lowed to remain in the jar for twelve montha 
When wanted for use, a handful of each of 
leaves of sweet brier, dog roses, and bram- 
Ue, with three or four handsful of salt, are 
to be boiled together for' a quarter of an 
hour, when the liquid is to be strained off 
■ad allowed to copl. The maw is then to 



be pot mto the liquid, together with a lemon 
stock roond with ckivea; and the Ioom it 
remains in the liqoidt the atronger and bet- 
ter will the rennet be ; haff a pint of this 
li(]uid is sttflScient to turn fifty gallonq of 
milk. 

There are various kinds of cheese made 
in England under the name of Gloucester, 
Dunlop, Cheshire, &c., each having proper- 
ties peculiar to itself; I shall confine my- 
self in these remarks to the cheese made m 
the county of Cheshire, and hence called 
Cheshire cheese. 

It has been remarked, that although good 
imitations of the cheese made in some of the 
English counties have been produced else- 
where, yet m no triml has a cheese po o e c g p 
ing the true Cheshire flavor ever been made. 
This is attributed to the abundance of the 
saline particles in the earth, resulting from 
the numerous salt springs in that county. 
Cheshire is almost entirely a dairy county, 
its arable husbandry being neither extensive 
nor of a superior character. It is satd to 
possess fh>m thirty thousand to forty thou- 
sand dairy cows; the quantity of cheese 
made Annually is estima^ at twelve thou- 
sand tons. 

In making the cheese the practice follow- 
ed is this; set the evening's milk aport tiU 
the following morning, then skim off the 
cream, put two or three gallons into a braas 
pan, which must be immediately placed m 
hot water and rendered scalding hot Half 
of the milk thus heated is poured upon the 
night^s milk, and the other half mixed with 
the cream, which is thus rendered thinner. 
This is done b|r the daiiy woman while the 
otjbers are milkmg the cows; the morning** 
mUk being immeaiatelp added to that of Uie 
previous evening, the whole mass is set to- 
gether for cheese. The rennet and coloor- 
mg being added, the whole is well stirred, 
and a wcwden cover put over the tub, with a 
clean Inien cloth thrpwn over it. It in gene- 
ral requires one hour and a half before the 
milk curdles; and if the cream should rise 
to the surfkce in this time, the whole must 
again he well stirred, which is done every 
time the cream rises, until coagulation takes 
place. 

When the curd is formed, if it be firm, it 
is cut with the cheese-knifb, and then cut 
across, making the incisiens about an inch 
distant from each other. The cord is then 
broken by the dairy woman, until every part 
of it is made as small as possible, about forty 
minutes being generally spent at this pro- 
cess, afier which the cord is left about half 
an hour to subside, covered over with a cloth. 
It is then put into a fiivoorable position into 
the tub to dram, and a weight or about sixty 
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\ put upon it, in order to press out the 

vhich is drained to the lower side of 

nd ladled out When well drained 

turned upside down, and pressed 

^t is now cut into pieces, ahout 

square, which are piled one 

and pressed both with the 

'ight, BO long aa the whey 

U. . 

eh cut and broken very 

'^e rate of three hand^ 

^^ hen put into a cheese 

^ arse cheese cloth. 

a in the vat in a conical 
^in^ covered with cloth, to 
^urd fallmg o£ As soon as the 
^eres together, a weic^ht of about 
J pounds is put upon it, iincT several iron 
sewers are stuck through it by holes in the 
odes of the vat These holes are made in 
order to allow any whey remaining in the 
curd to escape. The weight and skewers 
are then removed, and the curd is broken as 
fmall as possible Judf way down the vat 
The Dressing and skewering are again re- 
peated, and a clean cloth is put over the 
upper part of the Qurd, which is then taken 
oat of the vat and put into it again upside 
ijbtpn, and broken half way down as before. 
When no more whey clin be extracted, Uie 
cord is turned into the vat, and rinsed in 
warm whey. The curd is still kept above 
Uie edge of the vat, being bound round with 
dtrong tape to keep it in a proper shape. 

The cheese is now put into the press 
which has genenilly the power of about fif- 
teen hundred weighty and is then well skew- 
ered with strong pointed wires, eighteen or 
twenty inches lon^. The vat is furnished 
with holes at the sides to receive the skew- 
ers; and after being about half an hour in 
the press, the cheese is again turned, and 
supplied with a clean clotn. It is in like 
manner turned again and again several times 
fi>r forty-eight hours, each time supplied with 
a clean cloth, after which it is put mid-deep 
into salt, where it remains for three days, 
its position being reversed esch day. When 
taken out of the vat, it is put into a wooden 
hoop of the same breadth as the thickness 
of the cheese, and is placed on the salting 
bench for several days, as above mentioned. 
The cheese is then washed in lukewarm 
water, and ^fler being wiped, is placed on 
the drying bench, where it remains about 
seven days, being carefully turned each day, 
after which it is again washed and dried as 
before, and rubbed over with sweet butter. 
After this it is placed in the warmest part 
of the cheese-room, and rubbed each day 
with sweet buttei' for seven days. 
These cheeses vary in size, being in some 



dairies nearly one hundred and forty poundi 
in weight The quantity of salt maae use 
of during the process is uncertain; three 
pounds to a cheese of sixty pounds is Uiought 
to be about the amount; but much of this is 
lost in the salting house. Whether the 
cheese acquires much saltness during the 
steeping and rubbing, is uncertain, though 
much salt is' expended in these operations. 

In operations so critical as those of the 
dairy, where any material alteration in the 
temperature will afiect the quality of the 
cheese, this ought at all times to be carefully 
attended to. A thermometer ought not only 
to be in every milk house, but also in everr 
byre, as extremes of heat and cold, or so<> 
den changes in the temperature, have a 
great effect upon the secretion of milk. The 
temperature of the milk house ought never 
to rise above fifty-five nor sink below fifty 
degrees. 

The usual colouring for cheese is annatto, 
one pound of which is sufficient to colour 
half a ton of cheese. 

Cheese making in large dairies is verv 
laborious employment It is said to be work 
that is never done, and like most other kinds 
of labour, it is ill remunerated. — American 
Traveller. 



ConstmctioA and Mmiagemeiit of Hot* 

JmNIS* 

The prevalent opinion among farmers re- 
specting hot'bedst is, that they are expensive 
articles, requiring the skill of professed gar- 
deners to manage them, and almost entirely 
outside the range of farming economy. Both 
suppositions are decidedly erroneous, and we 
hope that every one who reads this will ar- 
rive at such a conclusion. We do not pro- 
pose that every farmer should go into the 
regular routine of forcing vegetables, at ex- 
traordinary seasons; but that every one, 
however humble his circumstances may be, 
should, at least, have one hot-bed to forward, 
such plants as he may want to cultivate in 
his garden, and which he has either to pur- 
chase from gardeners — and then get poor, 
badly grown things — or else wait for the 
regular process of open garden culture, 
which, in our climate, under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, will not allow him 
the taste of a vegetable until the summer is 
half gone. We are surprised to see farmers 
come to the city and purchase a dozen of 
poor, weak withered cabbage, tomato, or 
celerV plants, when they might have raised 
an abundance at home, f<l^ superior, and in 
better season. 

The value of culinary vegetables, as we 
have often said, is not at all appreciated by 
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those who, of all others, ought to appreciate 
it — Uie' professed cultivators of the soil. No 
eflbrt, worUi speakioff of; is heetowed upon 
them, as a general Siing. We have seen 
what is called the j^ardens of some of the 
best field farmers in this coontj, produce 
little else but weedSf at a season when they 
should have been teeming with all the va- 
riety of healthy, nutritious vegetables. Let 
us urge upon them, for their own sakes, and 
for the credit of our agriculture {generally, 
the importance of a reform in this regard. 
In the midst of the improvements of the day, 
the vegetable garden, that may contribute 
00 largely to the health and comfort of every 
fiunily, should surely not be neglected. Let 
it participate, largelj and fully, in the im- 
provement, and it will yield ample compen- 
sation. This is the season to make prepara- 
tions while there is leisure. 

A simple hot-bed for forwarding plants, 
such as cabbage, tomato, celery, brocoli, 
cauliflower, egg-plant, pepper, melons, cu- 
cumbers, &.C., may be constructed by any 
man having but ordinary ingenuity. The 
size may be adapted to circumstances. For 
raising such plants as we have mentioned, a 
frame of about twelve feet long and six 
wide, which will allow of three sashes, each 
threo feet wide, will be found large enough 
fer any family. It should be made of com- 
mon two inch plank — the back about three 
feet high, the fVont about half that, the ends 
haying a regular slope from back to front 
This will give an angle sufficient to throw 
ofl^ rain, and give the full benefit of external 
heat and light to the plants within. If the 
beds are narrow the front must be higher in 
proportion. The sides and ends are simply 
nailed to a strong post, four inches square, 
or more, placed in each comer. For the 
sashes to rest and slide upon, a strip six 
inches wide is placed across the frame, the 
ends mortised or sunk in the sides of the 
frame, so as not to cause a projection. The 
•ashes are mode in the ordinary way, but 
without cross bars; and in glazing, the lights 
are made to overlap an eighth or quarter of 
an inch, to exclude the rain. Such a frame, 
costing a mere trifle beyond the labour, will 
last for years. Where so large a firame as 
the dimensions here given, may not be 
wanted, an old window ma^ be used for 
sash, and all expense of glazing be avoided. 

Hot-beds should occupy a dry situation, 
where they will not be afilected by the lodg- 
ment of water during rains or thaws. They 
should be exposed to the east and south, and 
protected by fences or buildings from the 
north and north-west 

Where it is intended merely to grow 
plants for transplanting to the garden, they 



may be sunk in the ground to the depth of 
18 inches, and will in such a caee reqoize 
not more than two feet deep of manure; but 
when forcing and perfecting vegetables, a 
permanent heat most be kept up, and the 
bed must be made on the surftce, so that 
fresh and warm manure may be added when 
necessary. A depth of three to four feet of 
manure will in such cases be wanted. Ma- 
nure for hot-beds should go through a regu- 
lar process of preparation. It should be 
fresh stable manure, placed in a heap, and 
turned and mixed several times, promoting 
a regular fermentation ; thus it is made to 
retain its heat a long time, otherwise it 
would bum and dry up, and become useless. 

Those who wish to force cucumbers, nd- 
ishes, salad, dtc., should begin, if the wea- 
ther be favourable, about the latter end of 
Febraary. For raising plants it is time 
enough to begin in March. In forcing cu- 
cuml^rs, Bridgeman says: 

** The substance of dung fhxn the bottom 
of the bed should be three to four feet, ac- 
cording to the season of planting, and the 
mould should be laid on as soon as the bed 
is settled, and has a lively, regular-tempered 
heat. La)r the earth evenly over the dong, 
about six inches deep; after it has lain a 
few days examine it, and if no traces of a 
burning effect are discovered, by the mould 
turning of a whitish colour and caking, it 
will be fit to receive the plants, but ir the 
earth appeare bumed, or has a rank smell, 
some fresh sweet mould should be provided 
for the hills, and placed in the f)rame to get 
warm; at the same time vacancies should 
be made to give vent to the steam, by run- 
ning down stakes. 

'* After the situation of the bed has been 
ascertained and the heat regulated, the hole 
should be closed and the earth formed into 
hills; raise one hill in the centre under each 
sash, so that the earth is. brought to within 
nine inches of the glass; in these hills plant 
three seedlings, or turn out such as may be 
in pots with the balls of earth aboot their 
roots, and thus insert one patch of three 
plants in the middle of each hill. The 
plants should be immediately watered with 
water heated to the temperature of the bed, 
and kept shaded till they have taken root 

**The temperature should be kept up to 
60 degrees, and .may rise to 80 degrees 
without injury, provided the rank steam be 
allowed to pass off; therefore, as the heat 
begins to decline, timely linings of well pre- 
pared dung must be applied all round the 
frame. Begin by lining the back part first; 
cut away the old dung perpendicularly to 
the frame, and form a bank two feet broad« 
to the height of a foot, against the back of 
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the frames; as it sinks, add more; renew 
the linings round the remainder of the bed 
as it becomes necessary, and be careful to 
l^t off the steam, and give air to the plants 
at all opportunities. 

'* Give necessary waterings, mostly in the 
morning of a mild day, in early forcing; and 
in the afternoon, in the advanced season of 
hot sunny weather. Some use water im- 
pregnated with dieep or pigeon dun^. As 
the roots begin to spread, and the vmes to 
run, the hills should be enlarged by gather- 
ing up the earth around them, ror which 
purpose a supply of good mould should be 
kept ready at nand, to be used as required. 

*f When the plants have made one or two 
joints, stop them, by pinching off the tops, 
after which they generally put forth two 
ahoots, each of which let run till they have 
made one or two clear joints, and then stop 
them also; and afterward continue through- 
out the season to stop at every joint; this 
will strengthen the plants, and promote their 
perfecting the fruit early.** 

Radishes, lettuce, Sic,, may be forced in 
beds similar to that described for cucumbers, 
and the earth in the dung bed should be a 
foot deep. They do not require so much 
heat The plants require to be well thinned 
oat, air to bo regularly admitted, and water 
gently and regularly supplied. In admit- 
ting air to hot-beds, a mat should be thrown 
over the opening to prevent the plants from 
being chilled. 

Earth for hot-bed plants should, in all 
cases, be good rich friable loam, mixed with 
a third of well rotted manure, and some 
coarse sand to make it porous.^-CAicopee 
Telegraph. 

For tlie Farmen* Cabinet. 
Corn— Lime) &c« 

To THB Editor: 

Sis, — In the 6th Na of your last volume 
I addressed you a note unaer the signature 
of "A New Subscriber," and your corres- 
pondents having answered my inquiries, ably, 
in my opinion, 1 now fbel bound to make all 
due acknowledgment. I say noio, because 
I am somewhat more able to iudge, by 
perience, of the advantages oi their pi 
and recommendations. 

**^rn.*' The answer in regard to this 
is published in Volume 10, Na 8, in March, 
from Chalkley Gillingham. I have never 
seen a plan of a barn to compare with it, 
and if the cost of the work done by his own 
hands and own materials are included, it is 
very cheap. I had commenced mine when 
the Cabinet came to hand with the plan, or 
I should have adopted it 
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^^Lime." The answer to my enquiries 
will be found in Vol. 10, page 218, from Dr. 
Elwyn. To be brief, it is worth more to me 
than all the information I have heretofore 
collected on the subject 

"Fattening Hogs,*' by A Vermont Farmer, 
Vol. 11, Na 5, page 160. I consider the 
combination of ingredients economical and 
good; but I am not instructed as to the 
mode of building the furnace, and it does 
not appear in what manner the contents are 
taken from the cylinder, which is probably 
ten feet high. 

A concise account of the whole, and the 
modus operandi^ would confer a fiivour on, 

Yours truly, 

E. Lkwuu 

BloomBbiiry, near Ha?Te-de-Grace, Md., 
Feb. S4tli. 1847. 

Can eome of oar ooneepondenU supply the infM'mi- 
tion aaked by onr ftiend? The directions in the arti> 
de referred to are not explicit— Eo. 



Momit Airy Agricnltiinil College* 

Thb undersigned, having for a series oi 
years devoted himself to the pursuit and 
practice of Agriculture, and having with 
deep concern re^rded its condition as a 
Profession or Calling, could not but perceive 
that there was wantmg, something indispen* 
sable to give Character and energy to an 
occupation, acknowledged to he 3ie most 
useful, and embracing in its extended range 
the most numerous class of the people of 
these United States. He has therefore been 
long convinced that the great desideratum 
to oe supplied, is an Education, commensu- 
rate with the hi^h destinies of the Landed 
Interest— a trainmg in Rural Economy pend* 
ing the progress of the Student in Litera- 
ture, so that when he shall graduate, he may 
not only have achieved the usual attainments 
acquired in mere literary Institutions, but 
exhibit a thorough and well grounded know- 
ledge of practical and theoretical Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, and possess in a su- 
perior degree, the presumable addition of 
ffood health and habits; being thereby the 
better fitted to enter upon the general duties 
of life, or into any profession as well as that 
of Agriculture. This presumed felicitous 
condition of the Graduate needs no demon- 
stration, for it must be admitted, that the 
training and exercises of a properly con- 
ducted Agricultural College, will be natu- 
rally promotive of the priceless blessings of 
robust health, industrious habits, and a well 
regulated mind. 

In the Eastern and middle States many 
laudable effi>rts of late years, have been 
made to improve and elevate the position of 
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the Farmer, but ip the inai;^, ^11 have proyed 
futile. In vain wece Clubs and Societies 
tbrnied; these could but invoke or inspire 
others to associate, and spend as they did, a 
little time and money in the cause ; for all 
must DOW perceive that Education is the one 
tiling needful, without which all efllbrts are 
unavailing, in fbrtherance of the great ob- 
ject in view. In vain did Capitalists, charmed 
with the Rural, and desirous of setting an 
example, purchase Farms, and quit the 
Cities ; ^r they soon returned in disappoint- 
ment, if not m disgust Why? Because 
they had not been fitted by education for the 
pursuits of Agriculture. They had to de- 
pend on Hirelmgs, and no money could pro- 
care, for it 10 not procurable, the intelligence 
and skill adequate to the superintendenoe of 
the Yards, Stables and Stock — the Soils and 
Manures — the Crops and Cropping. Every 
Planter or owner of a Farm, should there- 
fore be able to direct and instruct in all the 
leading interests and operations on his es- 
tate, for it as much as he can hope, or under 
the circumstance, expect, if his labourers 
carry out his orders in the detail. 

To educate youth in the leading branches 
of popular learning as taught in our Colleges, 
with the addition of practical and theoretical 
Agriculture and Horticulture, with their at- 
tendant sciences, the Undersigned contemp- 
lates Founding an Agricultural College at 
Mount Airy, his residence, eight miles from 
the City of Philadelphia, a site favourably 
known for its Healthiness and Beauty, and 
as having until recently been, for many 
years, a seat of Learning, and now, in Grar- 
dens. Grounds, and Buildings, admirably 
suited for the purpose. 

Students will be admitted at ten years old 
and upwards. The younser Pupils in the 
elementary branches of uie Scholastic de- 
partment will receive special and particular 
attention. The more advanced jn years and 
learning, on entering will be classed accord- 
ing to their qualifications, and all will be 
^rried forward as rapidly and understand- 
ingly as practicable, to a perfect and tho- 
rough completion. In the Agricultural de- 
partment, a similar classification will be 
made in view of the age and capacity of the 
Students, and their exercises proportioned 
accordingly. Each little Boy will have his 
Budding and Pruning Knife, his miniature 
Rake and Hoe, and in fine weather will 
daily repair to the Gardens and Nurseries, 
and there be taught the nomenclature of 
Plants, flowers, &c., their culture, habits, 
and properties, and the necessary manipula- 
tions or producing: after an hour spent in 
this healthful recreation, he will return to 
the Class-roomt and resume his studies. As 



he advances in years and strength, he will 
be introduced to the more weight]^ and im- 
portant concerns of Apiculture, in which 
the senior Classes will be engaged. The 
exercise or labour of all, however, will 
amount to no more than will be deemed ne- 
cessary for healthful recreation and change, 
to diversify and lighten the monotonous bldA 
depressing drudgery of the m^re student. 
In this WRft by a varied course of studf , 
rural exercise, and popular Lectures, it u 
intended to accomplish the important work, 
and to ffive to Agriculture an impulse that 
cannot fail to raise it to the rank it should 
assume, and ought to hold throaghout the 
land. 

The Graduates of this Colle^ will be 
Scholars, and Gentlemen, who^ if they in- 
herit an Estate, will know more than tkeir 
Gardeners, Overseers, or Land Stewarde, — 
be cp^yersant with the Breeds, Character, 
and properties of 3tock, the mechanism and 
use pf Implement9,-T^thi^ flHaU^y of Spijs, 
and the adaptation of Manures, and witfaaJ, 
practical Surveyors; while the taste acquired 
for Rural Life, will render the maoagem^t 
of their Plantations a pleasing occupation, 
combining both pleasure and profit If on 
the other hand they should have to acquire 
an Estate, what other Graduates could hope 
to compete with them in the acquisition of 
Property and honourable fame ? 

These views are respectfully snlnnitted 
by way of Prospectus, anbrding a glance at 
the aims and merits of the contemplated In- 
stitution, and for the purpose of eliciting 
such share of patronage as will encourage 
the undersigned to carry out his long cher- 
ished design. If, therefore, eighty students 
shall ofler, on or before the first day of July 
next, he will open the College on the first 
day of September ibllowing, with a Faculty 
combining the beet talent, £>th in Literature 
and Rural Economy. 

The Terms will be Two ffun^red IM» 
lars per Annum, for Board and Tuition, pay- 
able half-yearly in advance— no extras, ex- 
cept for Modern Languages, fi>r which it 
may be necessary to make some additional 
charc^e, all of which, when properly ma- 
tured, will be stated in a special prospectus, 
when the requisite number of Students shall 
appear to be forthcoming. 

Parents wishing to avail themselves of 
this plan of educatmg their Sons, will please 
address JAMES GOWEN, Mount Airy, 
PhUadelphia^ stating age, and acquirements 
in learning. It is requested that early ap- 
plication be made, as the opening of the 
College is contingent upon the number of 
Students offering, and as much of the fnotc- 
rial necessaiy to its perfect organization 
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Biost be withheld* until it is ascertained that 
eufficieQt patronage will be accorded. 

A word aa to ue Undersigned himsel£ — 
To those who know him, ^tis needless to say, 
that this great ondejtaking is prompted by 
DO inisre^ed saotive whatever; for all the 
capital to be employed, and all the trouble 
and anxiety incurred, he expects not a dollar 
by way of profit or remuneration for his ser- 
vicea He therefore wishes to stand in the 
proper attitude before all, and leave to all 
the means of making a fiiir estimate, and 
coming to a proper oetermination so &r as 
they may feel interested. 

RespectfuUy, 

Jahxb Gowem; 

Feb. SSnd, Wadtington** Birtli day, 1847. 
Agri^nltBffl papan wiH pleua copy tht •tom.-*EBk 
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£X«ad beibre the Farmen* Clab of the American Inati- 
tate, and communicated for publication.] 

Tmm soiling of cattle has been highly re- 
commended by our agricultural writers, and 
by many distinguished farmers who have 
employed the svstem advantageously. 

During the fast three years, I have kept 
my &rm stock partially after this plan. I 
have seen many advantages result from it, 
but yet have become fully satisfied that soil- 
ing can be economically practiced only un- 
der certain favourable circumstances. 

If land is valuable in consequence of its 
contiguity to a market, where a ffood price 
and ready cash can be obtained for its pro- 
ductions, especially milk ; or if the grounds 
are laid out in lawns, covered with shrub- 
bery* nurseries, young orchards, &c., then, 
if it is desirable to keep stock at all, it would 
be unquestionably best to soil them, so also 
it would be, under almost any circumstances, 
desirable to soil or keep up working cattle 
and horses, for they are then always ready 
for the yoke, or haniess, without the trouble 
of going in the pastures for them ; besides, 
it 18 much better to feed the animals with 
that kind of food which would be more pro- 
per for them while at work than grass only. 
Again; muoh would depend upon the de- 
scription of produce that the farmer expects 
to obtain from his cattle. If he intends 
making butter, or cheese, then the soiling 
syatera would net answer. The only plan 
to obtain a good article of fine flavoured 
butter or eh^se, is to afibrd the cows an 
unrestrained range in a good pasture. I 
think there must be, and it is the opinion of 
others, much better acquainted with the sub- 
ject than myself, certain plants growing in 
the pt9tore» which give to butler and oheeee 



their rich colour and flavor, which the cows 
find when they roam at large. At any rate, 
I never yet have seen finely coloured butter 
made while cows were kept up on any feed, 
and I have fed grass, clover, green oats, rye, 
and com, cabbages, turnips, potatoes, beets, 
&C. I intended, to-day, to exhibit to the 
club a specimen of butter made from a eow 
fed with warm swill and hay. It was tm 
white as lard, and almost as tasteless. A 
few days since I was in the cellar of a coun- 
try merchant and saw there a number of 
specimens of butter from some of the best 
mrmers of Dutchess county. Almost every 
parcel was of a white colour. I am aware 
there are lar^^e quantities of fl'eeh butter 
sold in the wmter and spring that posBess a 
good colour, but only a little experience in 
the art of oolouring is sufficient to give 
either cheese or butter any desired colour. 
The greatest advantage to be derived from 
soiling cows is the quantity of manure th«t 
can te obtained from them, and a regular 
and abundant supply of milk. 

According to the experiuMnts of Mr. Pell, 
which he communicated to the State Agri- 
cultural SocieW, published by tbem in their 
Transactions, km: 1844, it would appear, that 
to keep cows, except for their manure, would 
be attended with ruinous expenses. Five 
cows gave, each, under the most favourable 
circumstances, sixteen quarts of mil k. Fouiv 
teen quarts of good milk are allowed for one 
pound of butter. I do not believe that six- 
teen quarts of milk, from soiling, would 
more than make a pound of butter — at any 
rate, a cow that would average one pound 
of good butter per day, is a first rate cow. 
Estimating this butter at Is. Qd, per pound, 
his five cows would yield 7s. 6d, peV day. 
What would such an income do towards 
paying the expenses of the animals, builds 
ings, land, seed, labour, &c. He made^ 
however, a large quantity of valuable map 
nure, but the bulk of this was straw, weed^ 
leaves, Sie. 

To make manure from the stock, it is n^ 
cessary that thev should be either enclosed 
in a yard, or tied up. The only reason aa- 
signed why the manure does not give its full 
benefit in pasturage is, that a great proper* 
tion of it evaporates. Those wbo soil their 
cattle, and turn them in a lot, therefore, lose 
the most valuable substances in the manure. 
It is, no doubt, better to give the animals the 
benefit of a small enclosure for exercise, dto., 
but yet, if it is desirable to make manure, 
these advantages must be sacrificed. I have 
always found it was better to keep stock 
tied up constantly than to sufi^er tnem to 
roam a part of the season ; and then confine 
them at other periods— for they would alp 
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ways show its bad effects in their milkizig, 
and appetite for food. When animals are 
tied up constantly, but suffered to go to drink 
at stated intervals, they after a time, become 
accustomed to it, and do as well, as far as I 
have observed, as if turned out, especially 
when the pasturage was not regular, as it 
sometimes is in dry hot seasons. But yet 
this was only in reference to their condition 
and quality of saleable milk, not for the 
making of butter. 

I would recommend that the ordinary 
crops of the farm, even such as clover or 
^rass, should not be depended upon for soil- 
ing. The ground should be especially as- 
signed for the purpose. It should be as near 
the animals as possible to save labor, and put 
in the best condition for producing a succes- 
sion of luxuriant crops. A dry or wet sea- 
son will then never disappoint the farmer, 
fi>r if the land is ploughed thoroughly and 
deeply and highly manured, it will be so 
loose as to permit the roots to strike deep 
and obtain sufficient moisture, raised by ca- 
pillary attraction from below, in case of a 
drought; or so porous as to permit the ready 
percolation of water in a wet season. All 
the crops for soiling should come in in regu- 
lar order, and not too much ground should 
be sown or planted at a time, so that the 
crops may be fed before they arc too old and 
strong, it is often said that these crops are 
too watery, and that they scour the animals; 
they do so oftentimes, because the feed is 
changed suddenly, but after a time they be- 
come accustomed to it Feeding a little dry 
meal, and giving the animals uie privilege 
of licking day, will soon check the disorder. 
Lime water is also very good for that pur- 
pose. I believe that the following plan for 
raising crops fbr soiling would be found to 
answer the desired object Let a proportion 
of land be prepared by deep thorough tillage 
and abundance of manure, and sown with 
lye. Thrice the quantity of seed should be 
used, and it should be sown about a fortnight 
earlier than usual. This rule affords the first 
cutting in the spring. A piece of clover 
shoula next be prepared by top-dressing and 
plaster; this would come after the rye. It 
could be cut until corn was ready, or as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground in the sprint. 
Oats and field peas should be sown on rich 
well prepared ground. This crop will come 
in after clover, and, I think, would be a good 
substitute fbr English tares. It was the most 
abundant crop I have ever raised on my farm. 
When the weather is sufficiently warm, corn 
should be sown broadcast This will give 
an abundant supply of feed until late in the 
All. I prefer sowing com broadcast to drills. 
it is much less trouble, and the stalk is made 



more tender. I prefer, too, to cat the com 
when it is in full leaf, and not wait any 
longer. I have conversed with our large^ 
dairymen, who have partially soiled with 
com for several years. They all unite in 
the opinion that it is the best feed to give 
an abundant yield of milk. — Farmer mnd 
Mechanic. 



For the Farmen* Cabinet. 

JArne* 

In the January number of the Cabinet, is 
an article on lime, from ^ Chambers' Infor- 
mation, &c." in which it is stated that '*lime 
helps to fix the carbonic acid which is gene- 
rated by the fermentation of putrescent 
manures in the soil, or which floats in the 
air on the surface of the earth, and it freely 
imparts this gas in onion with water for the 
nourishment^of plants." It is well known 
that lime unites with carbonic acid and thus 
soon returns to its jf>rimitive condition of 
carbonate of lime or lime stone ; but that it 
freely imparts the carbonic acid for the nour- 
ishment of plants, is an assertion which ad- 
mits of a doubt The lime stone will yield 
up its carbonic acid when submitted to the 
action of a stronger acid, or when heated to 
a high temperature, as in lime burning. 

Lime stone is soluble in water, which is 
impregnated with carbonic acid, but it re- 
mains lime-stone and does not part with any 
carbonic acid. The excess of acid in the 
water is not an effect, but the cause of the 
solution. 

When carbonic acid has united with lime, 
water cannot dissolve it out Farmers are 
deeply interested, and attention being ea- 
gerly turned to the subject of the operatioa 
of lime as a manure, every explanation is 
seized with avidity. It is better that expe- 
rience in its use and efl^ts should be our 
guide, however imperfect, than any false 
theory of its operation, which can only lead 
to erroneous practice. Respectfully, 

Ellwood Haetvt. 

Chad<rB Ford, Pa., Feb. 37, 1847. 



For the Farmen* Cabinet. 

Caltivation of Cranherries on Upland 

Soil. 

Thb attention of the public havmg been 
called to the culture of this delicious fruit, 
and Mr. Crardner, of Massachusetts, having 
produced three hundred and twenty bushels 
to the acre, on upland soil ; I proceed to give 
his mode of cultivation as follows: **I se- 
lected a piece of cold wet land that will 
keep moist through the year — ^remove the 
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top aoll to the depth of two bcheB; this 
prevents all gzwn or weeds from growing, 
and the plants will require no cultivation 
after they are set out After the top was 
removed^ I harrowed the ground smooth 
and marked it out in drills, eighteen inch- 
es apart, and set in the plants four inches 
apart. Some I set out on sods fourteen 
inches square, placed in holes a little below 
the snrface. Thev all flourished &r bevond 
my ezpectatbn : the first year they put nirth 
mnners three feet long, and every vine was 
loaded with fruit The plants can be set out 
ftom September to December, and from April 
to the last of June.*' 

Yours, &C. R 6. Bosiwkll. 

For tba FBimen* Cabinet. 
Hydraulic Ranu 

Ik the last number of the Cabinet is an 
article recommending the application of a 
syphon to the supply pipe of a hjrdraulic 
ram. It seems to me that the principles 
Qpon which such a modification depends, 
should be carefully examined, before any 

Serson incurs unnecessary expense in intro- 
ucing it 

It is a settled principle in hydraulics, that 
the total efficacy of a water power is found 
by multiplying the quantity of water by the 
height of the ftll. Now as no mechanical 
contrivance can increase power, it is evident 
that were there no loss from friction and im- 
perfect application of the water to machine- 
ry, the whole eflect would be of easy calcu- 
lation. The only difference then, that results 
from the use of different kinds of machinery, 
arises fix>m the more or less perfect manner 
in which they use the power of the water. 
Now I think it will be apparent from the 
£>llowing remarks, that the use of a syphon 
Is a less perfect mode than a straight pipe, 
an^ of course should be discourage. If it 
is a fact that a larger Quantity of water was 
raised by H. H. Strawbridge when he used 
his bent pipe, it would no doubt be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Cabinet to have 
the discrepancies between practice and theo- 
ry explained. 

First — ^We shall endeavour to explain the 
principle on which the syphon acts; fbr it is 
plain the whole argument must be based on 
thia H. H. S. appears to suppose that the 
fiill of water is increased by the employment 
of the syphon. He sajrs, *'The MX of water 
requisite to work it being very small, I con- 
tinued to increase it by the improvement I 
am about to describe." And again, ** In this 
manner, by employing a syphon instead of a 
straight pipe, conducting from the pond or 
spring to the ram, a fall of six or twelve 
inchesi which would not a^rd sufficient 



power to work the ram, may be increased 
m power so as to equal that of a natural fiiU 
of many feet** Again, — *^The power will 
of course be in proportion to the perpendicu- 
lar height of the syphon; which cannot, 
however, be made to act if its elevation ex- 
ceed 32 feet This will ^ive a power of U 
lbs. to the square inch, if merely the dead 
pressure be taken into consideration, but a 
much greater power, if the momentum of 
the descending column of water be calcu- 
lated." 

I now propose to show that the theory de- 
veloped in these remarks is not sound. 

The whole moving power in the syphon 
depends upon thedifierence in the perpendic- 
ular height of the columns of water in the two 
lega Let A B C be a syphon, the longer 
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leg being B C. The whole moving force, 
and of course the only force applicable to 
working machinery of any kind, is the col- 
umn D C, A and u being on a level. The 
water in B D can exercise no eflect on the 
machine — except from its momentum; a 
point to be considered hereafter — ^its whole 
force being expended in supfwrting the wa- 
ter in A B. This must be evident; fbr were 
the leg B C to terminate at D and be slight- 
ly turned up as at C, to prevent the water 
m>m dripping out, no water would be dis- 
charged by the syphon. This being the 
case, and the law, that every effect is in pro- 
portion to the force which produces it, being 
of universal application ; the addition of the 
column D C cannot cause an action by the 
machine equal to that which would be pro- 
duced by the whole water in B C. 

I am aware that there is a popular notion, 
that the water in the shorter leg being raised 
by atmospheric pressure, the whole of that 
in the longer may be applied to the moving 
of nuLchinery. This, however, is &llacioaa 
It is true that the water is forced up by at- 
mospheric pressure, and it is also true that 
the water m the longer leg is supported by 
atmospheric pressure to precisely the same 
amount The two columns being thus kept 
in contact by the pressure of the air acting 
at the two extremities of the tube, the ac- 
tion of the water is, so far as its dead pres» 
sure is concerned, perfectly analogous to a 
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rope hangin? over a pulley; and certainly 
H. H. S. win not contend that it reaaires a 
force at A equal to the weight of the rope 
B G Dr to prevent the rope running over, 
but only a power equal to the weight of C D, 
A and U b^ing on a level. 




A •— — ^-•— 



But the whole matter may be reduced to 
experiment, — if we place the finger on the 
end of a syphon, in order to stop it, it will 
be found that it is by no means necessary to 
apply a force equal to the weight of a col- 
umn of 32 feet in perpendicular height It 
is sufficient to apply a power equivalent to 
the weight of a column whose length is the 
difference of the perpendicular heights of 
the two legs. 

Inasmuch then as no contrivance can in- 
crease tlie power of the fall, it might be 
supposed that the ram would work equally 
well, whether placed close to the spring, 
or at some distance from it: this however 
would be a hasty conclusion. A certain 
time, depending on the structure and size of 
the ram, is requisite for the perfect opening 
and closing of the valves ; and to give that 
time, a long pipe is necessary. Gould the 
valves be opened and closed instantaneously, 
it would be best for the pipe to be as short 
aa possible; the diminished discharge firom 
each stroke being more than oounterbal* 
anced by their increased number. But time 
is necessary; and aa we must get it, it is 
best of course to do so in the most economi- 
cal manner possible. 

A certain velocity is necessary to close 
the escape valve. Now the whole moving 
force bemg that dne to the perpendicular 
fall, the time necessary to acquire that velo- 
city will depend on the length of the supply 
pipe, and be exactly proportional to that 
length; no allowance being made for fric- 
tbn. Consequently with a supply pipe 40 
feet long, the strokes will occur about half 
as often, as when the pipe is 20 feet But 
the column being twice as heavy, each 
stroke will discharge twice as much water; 
it being assumed that, in both cases, the 
valves have foil time to act The moment- 
um and the number of strokes depending 



upon the length of the coltioin: 'the height 
being supposed invariable, it will 'manifestly 
be best to use a straight pipe, because it is a 
well ascertained fact, that all curvatures di- 
minish the discharge. If then the abo^e 
principles be correct the effect of H. H. S.*a 
machine would be increased by stntighten- 
ing bis pipe and removing his ram to a di»- 
tance from the spring equal to the length of 
his syphon. 

It may be a^ed if it will make no difl^- 
ence whether the strokes take place at long 
or short intervals. It undoubtedly does. 

The escape valve is closed bv the water 
pressinff against its lower surreee. ThiA 
action depends solelv on the velocity of tba 
discharge. It can therefore make no dilfer- 
ence in the time occupied by a stroke, whe- 
ther this velocity is suddenly or more slowly 
acquired. Suppose we have two precisely 
similar machines worked by springs having 
the same Ikll, the supply pipes oeing re- 
spectively 40 and 60 feet long. Now in 
these cases the strokes will be made in the 
samo time, while the intervals between 
them will in one case be twice as great aa 
in the other. If then an interval of two 
seconds be rec^uired by the ram supplied by 
the shorter pipe, it will evidently reqaira 
four seconds to acouire the necessary velo- 
city in the other; therefore, if half a second 
is occupied in closing and again opening the 
valve, It is evident m one case the strokes 
will bo made every two and a half seconds, 
and in the other every four and a half se* 
conds; the number of strokes are therefore 
as nine to five, and consequently the ma- 
chine with the longer pipe will discharge 
the most No account has been made of the 
efibct of fViction, which, if the pipe is ex- 
tended much will so far diminish the die- 
charge, ss greatly to lessen the efficacy of 
the machine. The most economical length 
will depend upon the size of the supply 
pipe. From 40 to 50 foet is thought to be 
the best length for pipes of two inches bore. 

There is one other remark in the commu- 
nication of H. If. S., which, as it may posoi- 
bly lead to unnecessary expense in procuring 
large air vessels, requires a passing remark. 
He says, *'The forciufif power of the air ves- 
sel, like the power of a Bramah press, will 
increase in proportion to the enlargement of 
its horizontal area.** He certainly could not 
have considered that it is only the pressure 
per square inch, that is to be taken into con- 
sideration ; a pressure of 2000 pounds on a 
surface of 144 square inches, would produce 
no greater discharge than one of 500 lbs. on 
a surfkce of 86 square inches. 

S. Aiaois 

Wilttinfton, Del,, TUid oio, ltti 1817. 
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Fm ita FanMn'CaUDM. 

tlrdranllc ttsm. 

Tbk itatemetila oT U. H. Strawbridgs in 
tho last Cabinet leUliva tn the working of 
this KMcliiiie, ua ao compJetelj at varianca 
with our old natiotu of thioga, that if thej 
abooLd be eanfirmad bf future ezperimenta, 
tlMf will eotirelr "oonround all our pfajloao- 
{rtij." It will affitrd ooeaaioo fbr Inculcating 
■ome phikaophieat trutha, to inquire what 
thia new [AiloBophj iai 

"Br emplojinff a Bypboo instead of a 
itraieDt pipe, a lall of aix or twelve inches 
may M increased in power so as to equal 
that of a natural fell of many feet The 
power will, of courae, be in proportion to 
the perpendicular height of the sjphon — not 
exceeding 32 feeL Thia will give a power 
of 14 pounds to the squaie inch, if merely 
the dead praaaure be taken into ooneidera- 
tion — but a much greater powar if the mo- 
mentum of the deacendmg column of water 
be ealculBted."-~«irB H. U. 8. 

Let a repreeent the s|H'ing or reeervoir, 6 
the inductkn or fb«dijig pipe, c the air ohaov- 



ber of the ram, d lb* escape valfe, e the 
educticn or ntising pipe, fg k a aypbon. 

Now the dead preaeure or efibotive weight 
of the water in the Inbe 6 ie equal to a simi- 
lar perpend iculnr column of the height k i. 

The power of the eyphon is known to be 
equal to the difference between the perpen- 
dicular heights of the aweodi^ and d^ 
Bcendine cc^nmns — Utat ia the difference be- 
tween h k and / t, which la also equal to 
h i. Therefbre the eflective powers of the 
straight tube and oftbeajr^oD are precisely 
the same. y 

The motif e power of the water is derived 
lit>m the force of gi«*it; acting upon it In 
the syphon the eolumnc / g and g m being 
of the same altitude and weight, exactly 
equipoise each other, and remain at reet; 
bat when tha additional coloron A m ia a|> 
pended to g m, it preponderatee Uie opposing 
column /g, and the whole is put in motion. 

Whatever may be the motive power em- 
ployed, the motton produced will be in an 
mverae ratia to the qcantity of matter 
moved. Now if the quantity irf' water in 
the Btnight tube be equal to 10, and that in 
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the syphon equal to 30, it will follow that 
the same power will prodace three times as 
much motion or velocity in the short tube, 
as it will in the long one. If the motion m 
b is equal to 9, that in/gh will be only 3. 
Now the momentum is (bund by multiplying 
the weight by the velocity or motion — there- 
fore 10 X 9=90, the momentum of the wa- 
tet: in 6; 30 X 3=90, the momentum of the 
water in fgh. Hence the acting force of the 
straight tube and the syphon are exacUyequal. 

**A &I1 of one foot or more may be ob- 
tained in any situation by partly burying the 
ram, so as to place it lower than the feeding 
reservoir, and the escape of the waste water 
will not impede the working of the valves; 
for I have made it work at the depth of two 
feet under water.** 

We have already seen that the motive 
power of the ram is equal to a perpendicu- 
lar column of water of the height of the fall 
employed— or h i. Now suppose the well 
t n 1» to be dug on a level plain / p, and 
the ram placed m it; it is evident that the 
waste water would accumulate upon the 
machine. The effective power would now 
be a variable quantity, constantly diminish- 
ing as the water accumulates, until the well 
IS filled to the level of the reservoir, when 
the water would cease to flow through the 
pipe b. If the fall h i was more tfian the 
ram required, it would continue to work for 
a longer or shorter time beneath the surface 
of the waste water. For instance, if the 
fall q i was sufficient to move the valves, it 
would continue to operate until the water 
rose to 9 r, and then it must stop. It is 
therefore entirely fallacious to talk of bury- 
ing the ram and then drowning him, unless 
there is more than the requisite fiill at com- 
mand— «nd then it would be unnecessary. 

" The forcing power of the air vessel will 
increase in proportion to the enlargement of 
its horizontal area." 

It is the momentum with which the water 
enters the air chamber, which compresses 
the air, and imparts to it its spring, or forc- 
ing power. The column of water in the 
eduction pipe, is a counterpoise to this mo- 
mentum, and affi>rds a correct barometrical 
measurement of its forca This force can- 
not depend in any degree upon either the 
form or size of the chamber— there can be 
no relation whatever between ^em. 

By increasing the superficial area of the 
chamber, we add greatly to the expansive 
force or bursting power of the air and water 
contained in it — for it is known that fluids 
press equally in all directions, and conse- 
quently, that equal areas of the vessel will 
sustain equal degrees of pressure. The 
bursting power of the chamber is represent- 
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ed by the quotient of the area of the edoo- 
tion pipe, divided into the superficial area of 
the chamber, multiplied by the wei^t of 
the perpendicular column of water in the 
eduction pipe. I will make two suppositions: 

Ist A cubic chamber of 3 inches, 

area, = 54 ** 
area of pipe, .25 •* 

weight of column, 20 pounds, 

■;^= 216 X 20 = 4320 « 

2nd. A cubic chamber of 18 inches, 

area, » 1944 '* 
area of pipe, .25 ** 

weight of column, 20 poundsL 
1944 ^^ 

-g^= 7776x20= 155620 •* 

Hence it appears, that by increasing the 
linear dimensions of the air chamber six fold, 
the bursting power of the air is increased 
thirty six times. Or, as the squares of its 
linear dimensions. This may be a useful 
hint to operatives, and will perhaps explain 
better than the syphon can do, why Straw- 
bridge's " machine burst with an ezplosioo 
like that of a swivel." MoNTooumB. 

Sylvania, Second mo., 1847. 

Ih addition to tbe two preceding CommnnieatfoiM 
on the fypbon, another was inbseqoently received from 
a much valaed fHend near Weet Cheater, Pa. It did 
not eeem neeenary to iaiert tbe whole of thia last^ 
In the coarse of hia ietter he nya:— 

"There Is no occasion for any one to hesitate abo«t 
introducing the Ram for want of Ml. fbr almost any 
fhrm will yield fell enough for tbe parpose by a little 
dWBV. andlArM feet, with a good head will be ample 
for slight elevations, say to Osrty feet, or even more. 
I placed one on my ferm last spring, wUch hna 
been in operation since' that time; the fell Ibr tlm 
working of which was gained by sinking tbe ram ttoae 
feet or more below the sarfeee,end eanying tbe waeie 
water away by means of a drain. The length of tran- 
ches dug to atuin tight feet fell in tUa way, was. 
something more than 960 feet. With tbe fell ttana oIk 
tained, my supply of water is driven ihroogb about 
1400 feet of lead pipe to an elevation of 115 feet, at the 
rate otfomrtum barrels per day. The cost of thus in- 
troducing water to my barn, has been 9325, as near as 
may be; the interest on wbich is $13.50, a cheap 
method of insuring a constantly flowing stream of 
water, to which your cattle can resort at pleasure. 

** For trifling elevations any of the many twau now 
oflbred to the public would be found elBcacioas, but 
when considerable height and great distance are com- 
bined, it would be advisable to consult aome one who 
is selentifleally acquainted with the laws of the mo> 
tiona of flvida, least tbe too hasty adoption of felse 
principles should end, aa it sorely wiU, in disappoint- 
ment.** 

In the flrsfbolumn of page 918 of last number of the 
Cabinet, and the 35tb line from tbe top, an error oo- 
comd ; 80 ilMmld be 90.— Bp. 
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CranlierTli^. 

Thi0 commonicatkm is sent for the par- 
pose of calliiur more efficient attentioii to the 
cultivation of cranberries. While there is 
80 much inquiry as to the best method of re- 
claiming lieat meadows, it seems strange 
there should be so little in regard to makii^ 
them productive, with the least possible al- 
teration from their present condition. It is 
curious to see how nir nature may be led by 
ingenuity from the original form of her ser- 
vitude; but like other good servants, she 
will be more useful, when she has partly her 
own way, and her character studied while 
imposing duties. 

The cranberry is a prominent natural pro- 
duct of these meadows ; of its superior value 
as compared with any of the other fhiits 
used ibr pastries and sauces, there is no ques- 
tion, while its beauty of color and fine wlvot 
obtain this preference. Its keeping qualities 
allow of its being shipped to any part of 
the world. In England, millions of bushels 
of goosberries are grown at greater cost 
for the same purposes, and are of less 
value in all the respects above mentioned, 
especially in the all-important one of keep- 
in^ 

The market for the cranberry may be 
stated as co-extensive with commercial in- 
tercourse; and to preclude diminution of 
price from over supply, even if every acre 
of peat land in New England should be de- 
voted to its production. 

The indigenous crop of this fruit affi)rds 
much encouragement, and many instances 
show it to be the best use of these meadows. 
The greatest value of natural production has 
always been in the indications afibrded by it 
to the cultivator. The writer has seen a 
rod souare of cranberry vines, in a peat mea- 
dow oelonging to Frederic Tuder, Esq., in 
West Cambridge, from which were picked 
upwards of three and a half bushels of the 
mit, and it is supposed if every cranberry had 
been gathered, there would have been four 
bushels, or 640 bushels to the acre. What 
is produced by accident may with more cer- 
tainty be produced by design. With this 
view, the gentleman above named, has 
planted upwards of five acres ; and from his 
perseverance and sagacity in all his under- 
takings, there is no doubt that this enterprise 
will produce valuable results. 

Some gentlemen have placed in the hands 
of the S)oiety of Middlesex Husbandmen 
and Manufacturers, forty dollars, to be added 
to their premium of ten dollars ** for the best 
product of cranberries in 1847, obtained 
through artificial cultivation from four rods 
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by a full and clear statement of the methods 
adopted." — Boston Cultivator, 

Agricattvral Discnssiotti AlliaiiT, If. T. 

Mr. JoHmoif, Secretary of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, said he would at this time 
make some remarks on the Agriculture of 
England. It was a subject, to an American, 
re(uete with the greatest interest, especially 
if be views it for the first time — it being so 
entirely different from what he sees in his 
own country. It is essentially an old coun- 
try ; and you look in vain for the trees and 
stones and stumps so common on our farms, 
and in our country generally. Every tbinff 
in England is under the best cultivation; and 
the land is in the best condition for the 
fiirmer. The stones are all removed from the 
land, if we can suppose they ever were there. 
There is nothing to interfere with the prose- 
cution of his plans. The manner in which 
the work is done differs essentially from the 
way of this country. The utmost care and 
precision, and neatness in every respect, are 
in their judgment the very best way to pro- 
dace a great crop; a kind Providence has 
given them the land, and the very utmost 
preparation for the furtherance of the crop, 
which they derive fhom it, is alike their duty 
and their interest English fiirming seems to 
have attained perfection, and yet they say it 
is but just begun— and they calculate on 
larjre advances ; but how they are to make 
it, IS not easy to perceive. 

In the spring of the year, there will be 
seen on the form a large collection of 
females, some of mature age, and some of 
tender years — frequently twenty, or thirty, 
or forty, in a field — following some old men 
with scuMe hoes^ cleaning out the rows of 
wheat Every where is witnessed the nicest 
care in cultivation, such as would be ffiven 
here to the finest garden bed ; and this is 
general — ^both where the drill is used, and 
where the seed is sown broadcast-*the same 
attention to extract every thing calculated 
in any degree to impede the beautiful culture 
of the grain. He bad found this very gene- 
ral, and in many fields which he saw, there 
was not to be seen a single weed. And 
when they are asked the reason of this ex- 
treme care and nicety, the answer is very 
readily given. 

They pay so much for their lands, their 
manure costs so much, that it will be readily 
seen that there is a necessity for the culti- 
vation of every part of their land. None of 
it is to be lost, if they would have any remu- 
neration whatever for their labor; and we 
may well take into consideration, if the same 
perfect and systematic method is not the 
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places. The wages of these females thus 
employed are, of course, far lower than 
wages with us, and it camiot be expected 
that we should adopt such practices with the 
usual price of our grain crop. 

But, in the process of ploughing, there is 
no reason why we should not do as well as 
iXL England. Their furrows are from eight 
to ten mches wide — seldcnn exceeding ten ; 
very straight — ^made with the greatest nicety 
and precision — the slice is of ue same thick- 
ness all the way through, so that the sod 
does not decompose quicker in one place 
than the other, and the soil becomes equdly 
pulverized; nor does the grain start une- 
qually, nor the &rmj?r lose as with us, a third 
of his crop by it^ unequal jpfrowth. They 
plough with horses, usui^Uy trora three to as 
many as six, in single Ale, with one or two 
drivers — sometimes very young lads at the 
plough. The use of horses, as with us, is 
evidently becoming more frequent This 
work is done with perfect neatness and care; 
often the result of the labour and experience 
pf years on the part of the ploughman. In 
England, each individual does one kind of 
work, so that he understands it perfectly. 
There they have no such character as a man 
of all work. The ploughman attends to 
that work alone. He goes to his work early 
in the morning and breaks off about two, 
and then has the charge of his team. If any 
£ods remain undecomposed, these females 
again appear with their baskets and gather 
them into heaps, when they are consumed, 
and the ashes scattered about the land. The 
roller and the crusher, the latter of which 
is v^fy heavy, are freely used. The best 
cultivators distribute the seed by drills, and 
seed is saved by this^ and the grain deposited 
and covered more uni&rmly — and the broad 
cast system seems on the retrograde. 

There are no fences in England — the 
scarcity of timber is a sufficient reason— the 
hedj;es are very neat, and are attractive in 
their appearance to the stranger. Some 
farmers there are who, like some in our own 
country, let things go to loose ends, but in 
the midst of so l)eautiful and finely culti- 
vated lands, those exceptions make but a poor 
i^roearance. 

He had visited, with great satisftction, the 
dairy districts of England, especially those 
of Cheshire and Worcestershire, our strong- 
est competitors. One great principle per- 
vaded them aU- The nret and second and 
Hu9t thing in the English dairy was neatneu. 
Every thing about them was neat, and noth- 
ing unsavory was allowed to be tberou This 
extended to the care and keeping of the 
cattle, and he had seen many stables, where 
the cattle were kept with the utmost obety. 



I This was a princiole with tha English in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese, and it 
would be in vain for our fanners to seek 
there a market for these oommoditiee, nnleai 
these excellent qoalificatioiis had a rigid 
comnlianoe. 

Tne salt they use appears to eive them an 
advantage over u& It is chie^ the Liver- 
pool ana of the Ashton brand. This appean 
absolutely necessary for the preeervatiott 
and preparation of their fine butter. Oar 
formers, many^ of them, are following this 
example, and are incurring the expense of 
procuring foreign salt, rathOT than to boy 
our own at Salina. 

The great objection there to our batter 
was that it was salted too moch. The Eng- 
lish hai seen but little of our good butter. 
Most had reached their country voder the 
deooosination of ^p^ease. Even with ne, tiie 
proportkm of salt is often so great, that with 
the butter we take in our mouths, ooows a 
lump of undissolved salt Such carelessneei 
must forever destroy our hopes of a market 
in England. 

The conditkm of their cattle is meet ad- 
mirable. They are fatted to perfectioo. 
They vary firom eighteen mooths to three 
years; few being sold in market over three 
years of age. z on may see often 6000 fiit 
cattle at once in the market at London, and 
out o£ the whole, there are every week im- 
mense numbers equal to the splendid spMn* 
mens ttcbibited at oor shows, such aa would 
receive with us the first premium, and this 
not of one breed alone, but of several. l*he 
black cattle, Galloways and West Hirhland- 
era, may be said to stand at the bead of the 
market, and command the highest prtoe. 
The Herefords are next to the Scotch oattle^ 
and are veiy fine animals. The Short Horns 
and Devons are also very choice and soperiov 
animals. 

There were three deseriptions ofthe black 
cattle, which I saw. The Qallowav, without 
horns, the West Highland, and the Runts, 
equal to eilher, though of a moch smaller 
size. Similar cattle are common in Angle* 
sea in Wales. 

The sheep are enclosed in hurdlee on die 
ground, and fed on turnips, vetches, clover, 
early grass, and whenever one part of a field 
is finiiSied they are taken to the othm*, which, 
after they leave it, is plowed up and used for 
grain. They go to market by railway, and 
are in the finest condition. 80,000 of them 
arrive in London weekly. Oo and look at 
the immense number, and yon would suppose 
there was enough to feed all England. On 
Monday morning early, yoo will find them 
all paiaded for sale, and when you go at 
twelve o'clock you will find them all gone; 
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not one left, and the next week the aaroe 
BceDe will be presented. Of the different 
breeds the Southdown may be considered 
among the best There is a little Welsh sheep 
which is very popular. He had noticed them 
from the deck of the steamer in passinff the 
coast of Wales, and they were as smul ap- 
parently as lambs; and though the hills 
seemed almost bare of vegetation, yet sotall 
patches of pasture might be discerned, and 
by the aid of the telescope, paths by which 
the sheep finds its way from near the waves 
of the ocean to the top. These make the 
finest mutton in EngUmd. Then there are the 
Leicester and the C^tswold, and another black 
and white iaced variety from Scotland, with 
long wool, which is a very superior sheep. 

The condition of their laboring popula- 
tion is a very peculiar one, having striking 
futures. He went among the laborers on a 
great many ikrms with perfect freedom. 
The name of America was every where a 
passport; and though it was then in the 
Qiidst of the Oregon excitement, yet he did 
not hear, from high or low, rich or poor, any 
other feeling expressed towards America 
bat the kindest They all seemed to say, 
they would rather give all the disputed land 
up than have one dav of war. Nothing but 
national pride woula have ever led to diffi- 
culty. His only difficulty had been to ^et 
from place to pla^, such was the hospitality 
filiown— such the anxiety manifested to hear 
all about America, that every where he re- 
ceived an English welcome. 

All of them work, from the smallest child 
to the man of great age. They must all do 
so to live; for, except on some ftvored 
localities, where the landlords give liberal 
recompense, the wages of the best of tbem 
will not admit of their laying up more than 
about eighteen pence or two shillings ster- 
ling per week, when all were able to labor. 

Their food differs from ours chiefly in 
this — that the laboring population eat venr 
little meat Their breakftst is of cofiee, bread, 
oatmeal, &c. In Ireland thev are very fond 
of potatoes ; but he very seldom saw them 
use meat— certainly not on week-days— per- 
haps on the Sabbath they would have a littla 

And yet they are almost universally heal- 
thy. He freely confessed that he bad seen 
no finer looking set of men than were the 
English — and he credited the assertion that 
peniape the finest looking race of men in 
the world were the English nobility. Their 
constant exercise out of doors contributed to 
make them remarkably healthy. 

He visited Ireland — which was a remark- 
ably fertile country — more so even than 
England; and if agriculture was carried 
there to the same perfection which it has 



attained in England, Ireland could support 
itself firom its own soil with perfect ease. 
He was there in August, when the potatoe 
plague had iust made its appearance. In 
July, when he had he&ne seen the fields, 
every thing looked well, and every heart was 
filled with joy and gladness at the prospect 
In three or four weeks the blight began, and 
there was exceeding distress in every p^t 
of the country. 

No one can conceive how much the pota^ 
toe is planted. To every small cabin there 
is a potatoe patch. It appears to be almost 
their only subsistence. They raise a pig, 
sometimes some poultrv, eges, and now and 
then a cow ; and out of all Uiis they have to 
pay the landlord. So that their chief depen- 
dence is on the potatoe. 

In travelling from Dublin through Dng- 
heda to Belfest, he had met many very fine 
farms, some as good as could be found m the 
entire kingdom of Great Britain — all in $ne 
order and looking very beautifully. 

The tenantry are in a very low condition. 
In this countiy we have no human beinjgs 
who live as many of them da The shanties 
on our canals^ compared to them, are splen- 
did edifices ! An Irish hut. is made of mud. 
Sometimes there is a hole in the top for the 
escape of the smoke, but in many instances 
the only ventilator is the door. Piff, cow and 
hens afl live in the same domicil with the 
children. They sleep all together, and he 
bad never seen, in examining these abodes, 
any thing like a bed. And yet they all ap- 
peared happy and contented. All made him 
free of their bouse, and all received him 
kindly.* There were evidently warm hearts 
found there. — Ev. JowmoL 



From tbe American Fsimer. 

Tbe P<»tatoe IMse^se* 

It may be eoocladad by many of o«r rcadert. t^t 
we devote move than a fliir pioportlon of room to tbe 
eonaideration of tbie ivldeet. Our excoie !■ in lla vaet 
importanee. If we advert to tlie Ibet, tbat net only 
are diatrieu in our own country a^riooely aActad by 
tbia vialtation, but tbat alao fciagdona are eonvuleed 
vitb Ibmine and fearflU Ibrebodinfe ef tbe Ibture, we 
cannot fail to perceive in a n^oment tbe xeaeooable- 
nen of giving to it a large tbare of attention. We 
bave no tbeory of ovr own. TVe believe it if among 
tbe inecrutable dispeneationi of Divine Providence, 
ff aeience or experiment or any tbing elae can diico- 
ver a remedy, it will be well. We feel bound to tbrow 
befbre our readers, mucb of wbat aeema calculated to 
give information in tbe matter.— £d. 

To Robert Sincktir, Jr. ^^ Baltimore. 

December 80tb,13tf. 

Mt Dbab Sib, — Your very kind letter 
reached me in due course of mail, but really 
my time has been of late so oceupied by sun- 
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dry claims, (wherewith it was wholly absorb- 
ed,) that between law, farm^ ana private 
a&irs, I have hardly had the time to kiss the 
little girl, box the boys, and say a gentle 
word to the " better half** of my hamble 
self. Christmas is coming and so too I trust 
is a little leisure for me. Therefore, here 
the fourth day from that best of days in the 
year, I find a moment to answer your letter. 
I wish that my ability and experience allow- 
ed me to answer it as becomes the subject 
matter of yours to me. " The Potatoe Dis- 
ease,** is a prolific source to exercise the 
mind upon — it has engaged the ablest pens 
in the world — it has fired the imagination of 
the poets, and called out the deepest philoso- 
phers in the most learned and abstruse de- 
fences of favorite theories. And it has at 
the same time called out the honest thoughts 
of the truly practical and intelligent among 
our honest and tnlellectual Farmers. Hence, 
I have never written a line or a word on the 
subject, and should not now, but that cour- 
tesy required me to answer your letter, if 
for no other reason, to thank you for the 
excellent treatise you sent to the " Parmer," 
for December. Your views and suggestions 
are excellent, as every reader wul admit, 
who reads and reflects upon your treatise I 
DOW refer to. 

Not one of the many writers have found 
out the cause or even the probable cause of 
the disease, therefore no specific remedy has 
been discovered, and cannot be discovered 
till the cause is positively known. 

I am too unlearned in the sciences to at- 
tempt an explanation of the large Qprtion of 
natural phenomena coming under my daily 
observation; or to explain the connection 
that exists in many cases between cause and 
efiTect To those more learned, I leave the 
truth after I have stated my views, based 
upon experiments and ascertained data. I 
give you my opinion, upon what it is found- 
ed, but the why and wherefore it is so, you 
must get some one far greater than I, to ex- 
pound to vou. The cause of the potatoe 
disease is from using too much manure and 
planting too long a time the same sort or 
Kinds, without often enough resorting to the 
seed for newer and difierent kinds. 

The kind of potatoe I have raised, by 
Bowin^^the seed eight years ago, which I 
call ^'^owie- Seedling** nave now arrived at 
hardy perfection, ana become nearly akin to 
the Mercer, from the seed of which it was 
raised. But it is becoming now for the first 
time, subject to the disease. For tlie first 
few years it was very imperfect, being of 
various forms, and of different color, and 
small, but free of disease, until this year. 
This year, slightly afl^cted, but not near so 



much so as other kinds on my own &rm and 
on my neighbors. Like every other object 
in the vegetable, and indeed I might saj 
also animal kin^om, it having reached a 
certain stage of perfection, can be carried 
no farther m improvement, and must dete- 
riorate. It must be crossed, or aided by some 
change, or it will in a few years deteriorate 
into utter wortblessness. 6reed animals io 
and in, and they will become good for notb- 
ing. It is true, that by skill, care and proper 
means, flowers and fruits, and vegetables, 
become, from useless, trifling eye-sores and 
unwholesome non-descripts, large, luscioust 
and beautiful ; but there is a stopping point 1 
the peach will never become as large as an 
eighty pound pumkin, and I venture to say, 
there never will be seen a grass-green horse. 
It has been said ^ thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.** While the Supreme Being has 
placed a limit to human means, I cannot 
believe that he has prepared an article of 
human suteistence, which is so necessary for 
the support of millions, and will permit it to 
become totally useless, and as some seem to 
fear, will in a short time eradicate it from 
the earth. 

The potatoes I raised from the seed, are 
free from disease, in comparison with other 
kinds, but will become diseased I have no 
doubt in a few years. Quere — would not 
seed now from them, be productive of a po- 
tatoe free from roti 

Too free use of manure is hurtfiil. Ani- 
mal and vegetable manures are particularly 
productive of weeds, worms, flies, and stim- 
ulate. the vines to great and rapid growth, 
whereby, firom all these causes combined, 
smut, mildew, and other diseases are gene- 
rated. The first year the crop may be 
slightly aflected — the next year it becomes 
more so-^and thus members of the same 
diseased family are again planted to become 
still more impregnated with the distemper, 
by the same appliances which first caused it, 
and thus, fbel is added to the fire year afler 
year, until they become so diseased, that the 
farmer is compclle^^to ** change his seed.*^ 

It is a well known fact, that until a few 
years before the appearance of this potatoe 
rot, but little attention was paid to the rais- 
ing and using of great quantities of manure. 
And those who first used manure extensive- 
ly, used it upon their root crops; from seeing 
a great increase in these by its lavish use, 
they were led to use it in quantity upon other 
cropa Again, the potatoe disease commenc- 
ed in Europe first, where heavy manuring of 
them with unrotted manure, had been \ot\g 
practised, and so in this country. It began 
first in the north, with those farmers who 
bad first caught the flame of improvement 
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in agricultare, by means of manure, which 
the immortal Buel had lit up in a land where 
the people were more easily persuaded to 
look well to their own interests, than our 
people are, who had been already for years 
enlighten^ by the ** American Farmer,'* 
though they but seldom practised its pre- 
cepts. Of late years, our people have ma- 
nured heavily, and lo! the rot afibcts our 
potatoes, for we bought ^ Mercers" from the 
north, and practise northern cultivation 
with them. 

Another fact — all scientific writers pro- 
pose the use of plaster, lime, salt and other 
mineral manures; but there they stop— it 
Dot occurring to them that unfermented, or 
other vegetable and animal manures are 
burtfnL They say, that where plaster, salt, 
or lime, &c. have been used, the potatoes are 
less, and in some cases not at all diseased. 
They then account for it by goincf into the 
effects of these substances upon the air, the 
dews and a thousand other chimerical causes, 
but all conclude at last that nothing can be 
arrived at with certainty. Now for my other 
&ctB ; — I had last year several rows of pota- 
toes, (Mercer) manured with tobacco stalks 
alone ; there was hardly one diseased pota^ | 
toe, — the rest were alongside manured with 
well rotted stable and hog pen manure, manv 
of the potatoes were rotten, others unsound. 
Now it is well known that there is a great 
deal of nitre in the tobacco stalk, and the 
vegetable parts are so woody, that they did 
not fully decay while the potatoe was mature 
ing, consequently the only benefit the potatoe 
derived was from the nitre in the stalk. 

I sold to a neighbour some from my seed- 
heap. He plantra them in April, upon a dry, 
sandy or gravellv soil, that was poor, but no 
manure but a light sprinkle of ashes unslack- 
ed, over them. He had splendid, sound po- 
tatoes, and they were from time of planting, 
in eight weeks, as large as hen eggs, with, 
as he says, not one diseased. 

In 1845 I raised some of the soundest and 
finest potatoes in my neighbourhood. My 
neighbours bought this spring most of them 
lor seed, although some were touched by the 
rot, I made about 160 bushels, and I lost of 
them 8 or 10 bushels Half of these potatoes 
were manured in the drill with stable ma- 
nure, and other drills with tobacco stalks, 
while some had nothing but a good sprinkle 
of plaster. Where the plaster was, none 
were rotted, were the fewest but largest; 
those least injured by rot were where the to- 
bacco stalks were ; and where a heavy coat 
of manure was placed, there was a large 
crop, but much disease. 

One of our most successfiil potatoe grow- 
ers, and ejccellent managers, Mr- B. V* M. 



never had the rot in his potatoes, until he 
had used the same seed, or his own kind, for 
many years, and had resorted to heavy ma- 
nuring, with long manure, and other bam 
yard and stable manure^ Then he, as was 
formerly his practice, selected his poor knolls 
and barren spqts for his potatoes, and used no 
other manure than tobacco stalks; he made 
great crops, and the most splendid, mealy, 
delicious potatoes,— outselling every body; 
and he made large crops. One year from 
seven pecks planting, he gathered 170 bu- 
shels of fine potatoes. This is a strong fact. 

The sounoest and best potatoes raised in 
our county, are made upon our poorest lands. 
In what we call "^ Chinquepin Hundred,*' W6 
hear but little or no talk of ^ the rot;** but 
while they boast not of large crops per acrei 
they always can give you fine, large, sound 
potatoes to eat. And they do not use much 
manure. This is another strong circum- 
stance. 

An old writer, as far back as 1785, when 
no rot was heard of, says, ^to make good 
potatoes, take old worn out stubbie land and 
plow it up in the fiiU, in two furrows back to 
back, so as to leave drains about two feet 
apart, by this means it becomes thoroughly 
dry." ♦ ♦ ♦ «« When you plant, put a piece of 
dung as big as your fist upon each potatoe set, 
and let them be the length of a man's foot 
apart in the drill." Thia yon see is not hea- 
vy manuring. 

From all these facts and circumstances, I 
have come to the following conclusions, with- 
out, I candidly confess, Ming able to assign 
a scientific reason why it is so, and why it 
should be so; but I know it is so, and seeing 
and feeling make us have faith, although we 
may not be able to explain the mysteries of 
that we feel to be true. 

Ist Conclusion — We do not often enough, 
with sufficient care, propagate new species 
of potatoes from the seed. 

2ndly. We use too extensively vegetable 
and animal manure upon our potatoe crop, 
especially upon our rich lands* 

drdlv. We should be careful to select drr 
ground for this crop. Not high, hilly land, 
but dry soil, one which retains not water 
long, wX is deep and dry, because the water 
can easily penetrate it below the roots, and 
pass off witnout injury to them. 

If I am right in my conclusion, the remedy 
for the disease I would suggest is, to wit : 

Ist Let every farmer select a few fine 
potatoes free of rot, and plant them in only 
thin soil, without any manure, and save the 
seed; from this, let him propagate a new 
variety for himself, saving and planting from 
the product of this seed the handsomest and 
best specimens annuallj, for four or five 
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Ifears. If nt that time h\n production should 
not be valuable, it will not have been with- 
Dnt profit to him, for his example will have 
targed others to a like course, and iVom the 
tnany efibrts, he will no doubt derive great be- 
nefit, as someone brother will have succeed- 
ed in procuring* a superior kind of potatoe. 

2nd. The land intended for potatoes next 
jrear, to be broken up this winter and sub- 
Boued. The poorest land to be selected, and 
given, say not more than twenty loads of 
manure per acre, spread over ana ploughed 
in this winter. If the land be of good qual- 
ity, no manure at all. Next sprmg when 
you plant jwtatoes, be sure to put no manure, 
except this mixture, sowed over the potatoe 
sets, 80 as to make the bottom of the trench 
look white, llixture— one bushel of lime, 
one of salt, one of unleached asches, half a 
bushel of saltpetre, half a bushel of soot, or 
diareoaL Let them have no other manure, 
except when they come up above ground, 
|five them a good dressing of plaster, sowed 
just over the top of the drill. The potatoes 
used should be sound, and small ones select- 
ed, ad they are commonly most fVeed from 
disease. 

I do not contend that by this couijpe more 
potatoes can be raised, but I believe that by 
fuch a coarse, the rot will be cured, and 
many new and superior kinds of this excel- 
lent vegetable be the result. 

These suggestions and deductions of my 
Own, drawn from fiicts coming under my 
own observation, I ofier with great diffidence, 
as they are at variance with the most learncM) 
of the writers upon this important subject 
I should never have advanced them, perhaps 
in public, had I not been called upon oy your 
letter, for my views in relation to the mat- 
ter. I now give them to you for what they 
are worth^-and have the pleasure to be 
Your fi-iend, 

Walter W. W. Bowie. 

V^t Ibe FanMn* Cabinet. 
ExtensioB of Colmasl^oar. 

I A.M a snbecriber to Colman's Agricultu- 
ral Report, and have been much interested 
in the Numbers as they have appeared. I 
know of Ibw books of travels through Great 
Britain, whieh contain so much intereatinff 
and valuable information ; and as the work 
draws towards a conclusion, I foel great re- 

Set, that while mOoh remains untold about 
e agriculture of our Father-landfall the 
interesting and important details concerning 
the Continent of Europe, will have to be 
crowded into two Nambera If the subscri- 
bers to the Tour, think with myself on the 
subject, there would be a general expression 
of regret on this aoeouni, and an eflbrt made 



to induce the author to extend his Report to 
three volumes. The present might then be 
occupied with the conclusion of the Report 
on England, and the third volume devoted to 
the Agriculture of the Continent The price 
dfthe additional volumes, I am sure, would 
be cheerfiilly paid by a majority <^ the sul^ 
scribers, who would thus receive, instead of 
a compendium of information, so brief aa to 
be of little practical value, a full and detailed 
report, perhaps more interesting, becaoas 
more new to us, of all that is most worth 
knowing, respecting some of the richest and 
best cultivated countries on the globe. 

D. Ra 

Wb frtely endotM tbe raigMtloa made abore, aid 
would be BMicb gfaUlled, if it eoqld be m responded •* 
by tbe eabecriben to tbe Tbiir, aa to detannaiM «■« 
Tbvrul to gi?e more time on tbe Continent, and mcM 
detailed information in relation to iVa Africnituei 
than we fear be can give in tbe two remaining Nubc 
bers. We linow comparatively but little of that agri* 
cnltare, yet we are aware that there it much which it 
ia lAiportant we abould Itnow;— and who can more 
thoroughly or more pleaaantfy inform iia, than ovr 
good friend Colman ?— Ed. 

FlantiBg the Isabella Gmye Viae. 

The most favorable season for planting the 
Isabella grape-vine in the United States, ia 
when the red-flowered maple is in bloom, 
which usually occurs in Georgia, from the 
20th to the last of February, and five of 
six weeks later near Philadelphia and New 
York. In selecting the cuttings for a vine* 
yard, they should be of one variety, and taken 
from the most iVuitful part of the vine. Let 
us not content ourselves with single clusters, 
but those which are the most prolific. The 
greatest proportion of fruit grows from the 
buds on tne last year's shoots next to the old 
wood, with the exception of the nearest eye, 
the top buds being unfruitful and seldom 
bearing at all. Some prefer to plant cuttings 
containing a considerable portion of the old 
wood; but, as it is not always prudent nor 
economical to mutilate a favorite vine too 
much, it is best to select fruitful cuttings of 
the last yearns growth, with the wood well 
ripened. They should be of a moderate size, 
short-jointed, and containing from six to 
eight eyes or buds in each. They should be 
cut oflT transversely from the vme, with a 
sharp knifvK, close to the old wood, and not 
less than two inches of blank wood should be 
left for the protection of the terminal buds. 
The ends of the cuttings that are to remain 
above ground should be cut in an oblique 
direction, and the sloping side should be op*' 
posite the side containing the uppermost bud. 
If possible, they should be planted in calm 
weather, immediately after separation from 
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the parent yine, and b^ obtained from a soil, 
situation, and climate, similar to those in 
which the^ are intended to grow ; but if any 
difference in these respects should unavoid- 
ably occur, it will be better to transplant 
from a poorer to a richer, and from a dryer 
to a moister soil, as also from a colder to a 
warmer climate. But should It be necessary 
to conyey the cuttings fh>m a distance, their 
lower ends should be immersed in a compo- 
sition of fine earth, well mixed with linseed 
br other oil, of about the consistence of tar, 
as soon as they are cut ofT from the parent 
stock, at the same time, taking the precau- 
tion not to cut off the top ends till the mo- 
ment they are to be used. 
If the situation of the ground be on a 

ein^ or in a yalley, it should be due two 
t in depth, and on rising ground Uiree; 
bat oa a hill-side, somewhat steeper, it should 
be turned up st least four feet, in order that 
tiie roots may penetrate beyond the reach of 
drought u tne cuttings are intended to be 
planted in drills or rows, let there be formed 
trenches three feet in leogth, two feet in 
depth, and the width of a spade, leaving in- 
tervals or baulks, a yard in length, between 
the trenches till the row is finiwed. Then, 
with fi^ood virgin soil, if it be at hand, if not 
let it De procured from the woods, and fill up 
the trenches therewith, mixing it at the 
same time with a due proportion of leaf 
mould or well rotted manure, or what is still 
better, the leaves and husks of vines, or grape 
seeds, in order to quicken and strengthen the 
growth of the plants. If a vineyard be the 
object which we have in view, let the rows 
or drills be trenched from five to ten feet 
asunder, according to the surface of the 
ground and the latitude of the place. If the 
situation be on a plain, in a hish degree of 
latitude, the rows should be eignt or ten feet 
apart ; but if it be on the side of a very steep 
bill, or in a low degree of latitude* i^ve feet 
will be sufficient; and on moderately inclined 
sorfaces, or in higher latitudes six or eight 
fbet apart will be all that is required. With 
re^ra to the direction of the rows, and the 
height to which the vines should be trained, 
they may run in a manner that will allow 
them to &ce any point of the horizon be- 
tween south and east; and they may be sup- 
ported on props, or trellises fi'om six lo ten 
feet in height, and even more, according to 
the vif^or of the vines. Bqt in cities, or 
about houses in the country, single vioes^ 
ma? be trained on the sides and ends of 
buildings, along the sides of fences, or the 
trunks and branches of trees. 

The ground havin|j been prepared in th^ 
manner before described, the cuttings are 
next to be planted in the €entres of the 



trenches, so that each terminal bod will be 
even with the surfkce, and directed towards 
the south. Then the earth must be firmly 
pressed round each plant, and should it sub- 
seouently settle and leaye more than one 
bua above ground, more earth or mould must 
be added to bury them up. As soon as the 
season becomes hot and dry, it will be ne^ 
cessary to protect the cutting from the 
mid-day sun, by moans of mattmg or other 
materials, which should be removed towards 
evening, and allow them to remain uncover* 
ed until the next morning, at about the time 
of the disappearance of the dew. Strict 
attention must now be observed in keep- 
ing the soil around the cuttings continually 
moist, and should not this be effected by 
natural means, it must be done by sprinkling 
rain or river water over them, or what is 
still bettor, soap-suds, or other stimulating 
fluids, especially prepared for the purpose* 
but not too strong. Soon after the cuttings 
begin to take root, which may be known by 
the swelling of the buds above the surfaccL 
young shoots will gradually protrude, and 
the plants will require but little attention 
during the remainder of the season, except 
an occasional hoeioy to destroy the wee(&» 
and to loosen the soil in order lo admit the 
air and moisture, about the roots. Should 
the season prove dry, however, and the earth 
around the plants become parched, it will be 
necessary to irrigate them frequently with 
rain or river water, or with prepared liquids 
as suggested above. Early in autumn, rub 
off all the buds from each plant, except two^ 
which are to be reserved for training tho 
ensuing year. — American Agricuiiwt9L 

For tbe Fannen* Cabinet. 

ComposiUon for Feaoh Trees* 

Mk. EniTOR, — Some time since, on visit- 
ing Mr. Gushing of Watertown, near Beaton, 
I was struck with the vigour and freshness 
of foliage of his peach trees — some of which 
before tbe use of tbe following receipt, be 
was about to cut down, thinking them good 
for nothing, vis : 

One^tbirdsoot; one-third lime ; one-third 
sDlphar— -mixed with water to tbe consisten- 
cy of paint— to be laid on all the tree, before 
the biids appear. 

I am not quite sore that the same will an- 
swer for plom and other frait trees, but as 
the season is at hand for using it, I propose 
trying it Respectfblly, &c. 

RoBiRT lUurreir. 

Mount PMce, Mardi 10. 1647. 



Wonui you avoid one gi^eat cause of ill 
haiBor in year noighbot 1 Keep your fences 
m good order. 
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Penngylvania Fanning 

Baeommeiided to be pneUeod in MaryUnd, nttttrally 
m better wheat eoantry. 

Thv following letter was written by a 
plain, practical, working farmer, giving his 
views in plain terms— as one neighbour does 
to another — witliout any view of appearing 
in print. It need not be read with the less 
attention or profit on that account We are 
sorry to understand that farming is not im- 
proving as generallv as might be wished, in 
a region so blessed by nature with a rich 
and enduring soil and pure healthy atmos- 
phere. If she does not keep pace with other 
sections, query, is it that her inhabitants de- 
spise book-knowledge; or is it, as some would 
contend, that they read too much of what is 

S>ing on in the wide world of agriculture? 
n reading, we solicited the favour of being 
allowed to publish it If there be in it no- 
thing absolutely new, there is that which 
cannot well be too often repeated. — Editor 
Farmers' Library. 

Utiea, leiiairy 9IHb, 1847. 

DsAB Sn, — ^In my last letter I mentioned 
something relative to the improvement of 
land in Lancaster county. I am fully con- 
vinced that, if a proper and judicious mode 
of improving land was introduced into F^red- 
erick county, that in the course of six or 
eight years it would produce double what 
it does at this time. I consider that part of 
this county, where I am acquainted, a much 
better wheal land than that of Lancaster 
county, and under similar cultivation would 
bring more wheat to the acre. I would not 
dare to say that every farm would bring 
double. No doubt there are many good 
fitrmors here, as well as there ; yet, I must 
say, I have been unfortunate in not meeting 
with many of that kind. 

The most of all the &rms within my 
knowledge, both in the limestone, as well as 
the red-lands, have become deteriorated and 
inert from the circumstance of a wronff mode 
of farming. A uniform mode of shallow 
ploughing, say five to seven inches deep — 
and that almost continually under the plough 
— with now and then a little starved crop of 
clover, and often the cattle turned on before 
it is six inches high : is it any wonder that 
these complaints are heard about bad crops! 
Nothing is a more convincing proof to me 
that plants derive a (^reat deal of their nou- 
rishment from the air, seeing the crops, and 
considering the manner of cultivation. All 
land that has a good subsoil and what is 
generally called loam, is susceptible of im- 
provement; and the only time it can be 
made available is late in the iall^ after the 



subsoil has become saturated with the fail 
rains, the wetter the better. There ought, 
by all means, to be a heavy coat of some* 
thing to turn down. The ploughing most 
be a foot deep. Three inches or four of the 
subsoil which lies under seven inches, if 
well applied, would soon pay the State debt. 
What a pity to have so much hidden trea- 
sure unemployed and unproductive! When 
the genial rays of the sun spread a beni^ 
influence around in the spring season, cao^ 
ing man and beast and bird to rejoice, vege- 
tation also rears its head to praise its Maker* 
This is the time also to prepare food, fixat 
for plants, and aflerward for man and beast. 
Fermentation and decomposition then talie 
place. 

I would now say something about the 
deep ploughing: A considerable quantity of 
the five inches of subsoil turn^ up last &U, 
and frozen last winter, will now become 
available for the food of plants: amelbratioo 
takes place, it becomes friable and moulden 
down, becomes commingled with the top 
soil, undergoes now a state of ferraentation 
— a kind of chemical process; and here ia 
also ^oing on, at tlie same time, the decom- 
position of the vegetable matter turned on* 
der in the fall. Here is a fine range for tlie 
com roots to seek their supply — instead of 
six or seven inches, here are twelve. Here 
is a place to hide the roots fVom the sun, and 
here is a little cistern to hold water when 
there is a little to spare, to be drawn up by 
the rays of the sun when wanted. 

As we have got through with the freeii 
start for improving the laml— especially if it 
is possible, before planting the com, to pat 
a little manure on, as also fifty bushels of 
lime to the acre — this would faie doing tlie 
thing right — we will now leave you wttli 
this advice: Work the com well early; be 
sure to have no work to do in it after it be- 
comes a foot high. The next croo to be put 
in is wheat, th^ next summer. Commence 
ploughing in May, harrow in June, plooffh 
in July, harrow in August, plough the third 
and last time the first week in September, 
and BOW about the middle of the month. As 
soon as you have finished harrowing tlie 
wheat, sow to each acre eight quarts of 
timothy seed ; then on with your roller, and 
roll all down smooth. 

Then in the spring, to every six acreo. 
one bushel of clover seed. The next sum- 
mer there must be no slock put on before 
the first of July, and be sure none the fall 
before except a few hogs, if they do not root, 
after the wheat is o£ The next summer 
mow the first crop about the first of July; 
and let the second crop stand, to be turned 
under as before, a foot deep. Now you have 
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got ooe ODce through. This plan may be 
alteTed and chaDgea to suit circumstances, 
as may be required. If wished, it may be 
pot in rye after the wheat; or it miffht re- 
main three years in grass. The fiela might 
be put in wheat the same fall, by cutting off 
the corn, but the grass will never succeed 
so well, and therefore I would never advise 
that f»lan. It is large crops of grass that 
will improve the land cheaper and faster 
than any other mode of improvement 

As I have spun out a pretty long yarn 
already, I will soon come to a close, after 
sayinff somethinfif about the subsoil and deep 
ploughing. If the land is light and dry, and 
the subeoil land is open and porous, pervious 
to water, with a large proportion of sand, 
such land might be ploughed a foot deep in 
the spring for com. The &1I, however, is 
the proper time lor all subsoil ploughing, and 
no other time wUl answer for land when the 
Bubeoil is of a hard, stiff clay. The frost is 
the only and proper agent to commence the 
work of deepening the soil. 

I really feel as if the boy was making an 
attempt to instnict the master. Well, if it 
shoula be so, I know you will attribute my 
saying what I have said to a pure intention. 

To conclude the whole matter, a deep 
rich soil is indispensable, if you want good 
crops. Now, the great point is, let every 
farmer so to work. Let him not only work, 
but reaa and study; and the man that shall 
find out the most judicious plan of deepen- 
ing and improving the soil, let him have a 
great monument raised to his memory. I 
am sure he would be more deserving than 
if he had kitted a thousand Mexicans, 

Respectfully, 

Wm. Todd. 



WUte and Brown Bread* 

SsyraiAX. years ago, we threw out the sur- 
mise that the separation of the white A-om 
the brown parts of wheat grain, was likely 
to be baneful to health. We proceeded upon 
theoretical grounds, believing that Provi- 
dence must have contemplated our using 
the entire grain, and not a portion only; se* 
lected by means of a nicely arranged ma- 
chinery. It struck us forcibly that to go on 
for a lonff course of years, thus using a kind 
of food different from what nature designed, 
could not fail to be attended with bad conse- 
quences. We have since learned that our 
views have some recognized support in sci- 
ence. The following paragraph from a re- 
cent pamphlet will at once serve to keep the 
subject alive in the minds of our readers, 
and explain the actual grounds on which 



the separation of flour is detrimental. **The 
general belief,** says the writer, **i8 that 
bread made with the finest flour is the best, 
and that whiteness is the proof of its quality; 
but both these opinions are popular errors. 
The whiteness may be, and generally m 
communicated by alum, to the injury of the 
consumer, and it is known by men of sci- 
ence that the bread of unrefined flour will 
sustain life, while that made with the refined 
will not Keep a man on brown bread and 
water, and he will live and enjoy good 
health; give him white bread and water 
only, and ne will sicken and die. The meal 
of which tbe first is made contains all the 
ingredients necessary to the composition of 
nourishment to the various structures coa^ 
posing our bodies. Some of these ingredi- 
ents are removed by the miller in his efibrts 
to please the public ; so that fine flour, in* 
stead of being better than meal, is tJie least 
nourishing; and to make the case worse, it 
is also the most difilcult of digestion. The 
loss is, therefore, in all respects a waste; 
and it seems desirable that the admirers of 
white bread, bat especially the poor, should 
be acquainted with Ihese truths, and broi^ht 
to inquire whether they do not purchase at 
too dear a rate, the privilege of indulging in 
the use of it The unwise preference given 
so universally to white bread, leads to the 
pernicious practice of mixing alum with the 
flour, and this again to all sorts of adultera- 
tions and impositions ; for it enabled bakera, 
who were so disposed* by addinff more and 
more alum, to make bread made from the 
flour of an inferior grain look like the best 
or more costly, and to dispose of it aocord- 
ingly t <tt once defrauding the purchaser and 
tampering with his health. Among the 
matters removed by the miller are the large 
saline substances, which are indispensaue 
to the growth of the bones and teeth, and 
are required, although in a less deffree, for 
daily repair. Brown bread should £erefore 
be given to nurses and to the young or the 
growing, and should be preferred by all, of 
whatever age, whose bones show a tendency 
to bend, or who have weak teeth. It is be- 
lieved that brown bread will generally be 
found the best by all persons having slug- 
gish bowels and stomachs, equal to the di- 
gestion of the bran. But with some it will 
disagree; for it is too exciting to irritable 
bowels, and is dissolved with difliculty in 
some stomachs. When this happens, the 
bran should be removed either wnolly or in 
part; and by such means the bread may be 
adapted, with the greatest ease, to all habits 
and all constitutions.*' 

Mr. Smith, in his late remarkable work 
|on fhiits and farinacea as the food of man, 
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gives some illustr&tiohs of this doctrine. 
•* Bulk," he says, " is nearly as necessary to 
the articles of diet as the nutrient principle. 
They ^ould be do managed that one shoald 
be in proportion to the other. Too highly 
nutritive is probably as fetal to the prolon- 
gation of life and health, as that which con- 
tains an msafficient quantity of nourish- 
ment*' It is a matter of common remark 
among old whalemen, that, during long voy- 
ages, the coarser their bread, the better their 
health. **I have followed the seas for thirty- 
five years," said an intelligent sea^aptain to 
Mr. Graham, ** and I have been in almost 
every part of the globe; I have always found 
that the coarsest pilot-bread, which contains 
8 considerable portion of bran, is decidedlv 
the best for my men." *«I am convinced, 
from my owtt experience," says another cap- 
tain, *^ that bread ifiade of the unbolted wheat 
meal is far more wholesome that! that made 
from the beet saperfin^ flout, ^e lattef al- 
ways tendin? to produce constipation." Capt. 
Dexter, of the ship Isis, belonging' to Provi- 
dence, arrived from China in December, 
1804. Ho had been about one hundred and 
ninety days on the passage. The sea^bread, 
which constituted the principal article of 
fbod for his men, was made of the best su- 
perfine flour. He had not been Ion? at sea 
before his men began to complain of languor, 
loss of appetite, and debility. These diffi- 
culties continued to increase the whole voy- 
age ; and several of the hands died on the 
passage of debility and inanition. The ship 
was cftliged to come to anchor thirty miles 
below Providence; and such was the debility 
of the men on board, that they were not able 
to get the ship under weigh again, and the 
owners were under the necessity of sending 
men down fhom Providence. When she ar- 
rived the owners asked Capt Dexter what 
was the cause of the sickness of hie men ? 
He replied, "The bread was too good." — 
Chambers^ Edinburg Jourrud. 



Fanners' Dani^ktenu 

It is often remarked with some surprise, 
that farmers' daughters seldom prefer hus- 
bands of that profession ; and many farmers 
believe that educating girls, produces a dis- 
relish for rural life. Others have thought the 
blame was with mothers, in not confining 
them to business sufficiently to make it 
agreeable to them, or that they had neglect- 
ed to impress them with the idea, that farm- 
ers were the only men suitable for husbands. 
In my humble opinion, if they would look to 
themselves for the cause, they would be 
quite sure of flnding it 



It is not education we have reason to fear, 
but the want of it The thoroughly edu- 
cated woman understands her duties and re- 
sponsibilities better, and is fkr better quali* 
fied to discharge them than she otherwise 
could be ; neither do I believe want of em- 
ployment to be any part of the reason. 

Our girls hear much said of the safety of 
the agricultural profession — of the almost 
sure independence of the farmer; but have 
they ever seen, or ever heard of independ- 
ence for the &rmer*s wifel Do they not 
see that for her there is no cessation from 
toil — that, as their father^s lands increase, 
so do their mother^s cares! 

They hear that their &ther has worked 
hard long enough, and intends to relax from 
labour, and only oversee his business, With- 
out hearing it even hinted that their tflother 
could live moi'e comfortably. Though the^ 
see their father employ extra help wnen his 
work becomes troublesome — which makes 
the mother's task still harder — they see no 
indication of her toil being appreciated as 
long as she can endure it; and if help must 
be employed, it is not that she may live 
easier, but because she can not do what most 
be done. 

And when the farmer finally determines 
to take his ease, and sells or rents his fera, 
he prudently suggests to his wife the nece» 
sity — ^as he has given up business—of her 
managing in such a manner as not to depend 
on him for funds ; perhaps proposes to keep 
an extra cow, a few sheep, or something of 
the kind, to enable her to supply herself 
with necessaries. Who ever heard of a 
farmer's wife being able to live witboot 
work, while she had the use of her feet uid 
hands? 

There is no class of women of whom so 
great an amount of care and labour is re- 
quired as among fiirmers, nor where the de- 
pendence of wives is more thorough. — Gm* 
esee Farmer. 



An Extra Cow. — Dea. Quartos Smith, 
of Sunderland, has a cow ten years old, 
which on the 5th of December last, weighed 
1,520 lbs. She came in on the 31st of Jan- 
uary, and on the third day thereafter, she 
gave in twenty-four hours fbrty-eight pounds 
and three ounces of milk, from which were 
made three pounds and two ounces of buttef 
of the first quality, a specimen of which 
has been sent us, and appears equal in 
every respect to the best made in the spring. 
She has since giyen fifly-one pounds of 
milk in twenty-rour hours. — Amherst Ex* 
press. 
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Tlie Gvee^r Hole* 

Thk extreme voracity of the mole is well 
known. The shrew, which belong to the 
same natural group as the mole — Uie iosec- 
tivorous eamivora — would seem to resemble 
it in this peculiarity, according to a state- 
ment furnished to me by my esteemed friend 
Mr. Selby, of Twizell. He observes, in a 
letter received February, 1843, ''What 
greedy ^luttoooos animals the shrews ap- 
pear to he! One was caught alive, npon 
tiie snow, here, the other day, and brought 
mto the bouse and placed in a glass box. A 

r' ice of raw mutton was given to it, which 
attacked with the greatest voracity, the 
moment it smelt it, ana continued eating al- 
most without intermission, till it had de- 
voorcd the whole of it The piece, F should 
think, could not have weighed less than half 
or three-quarters of an ounce. When the 
Sihrew first seized it, it shook it as a dog 
dbes a rat, and then began to gnaw it with 
its sharpened grinders on one side of the 
mouth. It livM for a couple of days, almost 
continually eating; and previous to its death, 
which was very sodden, seemed in perfect 
health.*^ — Jenyn*s Olnervutions in Natural 
HUtory, 
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GTnnni.-^How does gypsnm acti Tliis 
Is an inquiry which has often been made, and 
which is answered in various wavs, even by 
the learned. True science can alone ration- 
ally direct the practical &rmer. *' All else,** 
obeerves an erudite author, " is mere experi- 
ment — hazardous, expensive and conjectur- 
al.'* The beneficial effects of gypenm, or 
plaster of Paris, on growing crops, is to be 
referred exclusively to the power it possesses 
of fixing ammonia, and holding it for the 
gradual use or progressive appropriation of 
nants. It has been correctly demonstrated 
by the most careful and accurate scientific 
esEperiments, that one hundred pounds of gyp- 
sum will fix as much ammonia in the sou, as 
star thousand two hundred and Jifiy p<nmd$ 
of honest excrement would impart to it 
Ammonia is always present in the atmos- 
phere, and hence the beneficial efibcts of 
this mineral, which absorbs and fixes it so as 
to render it available to the growing crop. — 
JlMtne Farmer, 



Wabts on the udder and teats of cows 
may be easily removed, simplv by washing 
them in a solution of alum and wator. We 
have known this application to result favor- 
ably even after all other prescriptions had 
ftiled, and the disease seemed to have ad- 
vanced beyond the poseibility of cm^ Try 
it 



It will be observed by a oommunication flt)m Jamea 
Gowen, on page 343, that be is making arrangements 
fbr tbe opening of an Agricaltural College at Mount 
Airy, German town, about eigbt miles from Pbiladel- 
phia. 

An establisbment of tnis character, in this vicinity, 
has been a subject of conversation among many of our 
intelligent citizens for years past, and numerous evi* 
dences have been furnished fVom agriculturists and 
others, at a distance— particularly in the Southern 
States, that many advantages were anticipated from 
tlie realization of such a scheme. 

The location—in itself an important consideratioo , 
—is every thing that conld be desired. The readers of 
the OabiMt need not be kiftraed of tiM eapital^-the 
induslry— tbe enterprisv, and aomid ittdgmenc, wUohl 
James Gowen has broog ht to boar upon his flMraing' 
operations, nor of tbe suocessftil results which have 
crowned his effiMrts. In tbe Cabinet of the siith mpnth 
of last year, under the Bditorial head, will be found 
some remark! which are not foreign to the subject, 
though the plan now in contemplation, had Uien barely 
been suggested. 

This is a matter of no ordinary importance to the 
agricultural community, independent of the results of 
tlM enterprise as it may afibct oar flriend. It is an ar- 
duous undertaking, and must involve considerable risk 
of capiul, as well as bodily and mental exertion. 
Most men would shrink Arom It, and perlmps bat few 
incur the reeponaibillty. James Gowen is prepared 
and willing to meet It In its various aspecta. Our 
hope is that tlie public will appreciate the eflbrt, and 
meet him in a generooe spirit: that not only ilia indi- 
vidual interests will be promoted, but that also tlioee of 
ottreommon eoantry witl be so benefitted, tlMt he aiiill 
be enabled to Ibel in after liA tlmt be haa not liveil 
in vain. 

Our brethren of the Agrieoltural press througbent 
the country, as well as other paperii ■!« respeetlUAy 
requested to copy tbe eitcolar on page 343, andthnt 
serve oar comflioR caose. 



A SPIRITED and enterprising friend of ours, a farmer 
of "little Delaware,** informed us a few days ago that 
he was preparing to plant 130 acres of Indian corn 
this spring, and that he had Just putcliased seventeen 
tons of guano at a cost of about $600, which he shonld 
apply to the ground. 



A vmnMn— J. Y., of Towien Town, Md,— makes the 
enquiry, if any of onr " readers have been sueeteslhl' 
in deatroying Ontth^gram, that greatest of all peats.** 
We apprehend there is no better mode of destroying 
tliii pest, than by thoroagh ploughtng. He also asks 
for information from those who have practised BcUtng: 
their method, and tbe results. We would be glad to 
receive oomnMinieationa on these mattera. 
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)tr It 'u an anpleasant task to be obliged to pat our 
IHende apon tbeir foard in relation to a young man of 
respectable appearance, who baa been active in en- 
deavouring to procure lubacriben and collect billi due 
for the Farmen' Cabinet. Two receipta bave been 
■bown ue, signed 8. P. Colmam, both given to pereone 
In tbe vidnity of Camden« N. J., and both dated "Dec 
S4tb, 1846.** Tbe Editor knowe no inch penon, and 
bas given no authority to any luch person to act for 
taim in tbe premises. He feels at a loss for words to 
characterise such evidence of meanness and dishonesty. 
Swindling is a wretched business for a young man to 
begin tbe world with. 

Our fl-iends are particolarl^reqaested to be carefiil 
in this matter, and to pay money on our account to no 
one, unless they are satisfied he is authorised to re 
eeive it. Those to whom it is ioconvenient to call at 
the office, either as new subscribers, or for tbe payment 
of bills, can readily remit by mail. It i« fair, we 
think, that they should pay tbe postage; if they thiuk 
otherwise, the editor will do it. 



It is probably not mneh more than a roagb gneas, 
hnc wa hava aaan it stated, that the surplus of oora in 
tlw Btaie of New Jersey is worth 91,500,000. 



Tbc quantity of rain which Ibll in the 9nd month, 
1M7, was a little more than four inches and a half. 

4.57 in. 
Fmn, HotfiUlt 3rd me. 1st 



utbhort advertisements. 

Hie SQl^ect matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar fbr each insertion often lines 
or less; and so in proportion fbr each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 



Fniit & Ornameotal Trees. 

Tbb aubacriber oflbrt for sale an extensive aasort- 
■aat at Frait ^ Ornamenul Trees of the most ap- 
proved varieties, of fine siie and warranted true to 
their respective names. Orders may be left with J. 
Tatom, No. M, N. Fourth street, where catalogues 
may be obuined or B. P. Middleton, No. Market at. 

EZRA 8TOKE8, 

Mt. Laurel, near Moorettown, Darlington oo., N. J. 

89e0nd manik 150, 1847. 



SSBB STORSy 

No. 23 Market Street, Philadelpliia. 

The Bubaeriber keepa eonstantly a eapply of White 
and Red Clovor, and otiier graos seeds ; ftMh Perwialal 
Rya-graas, and Loeema seed. Field see ds , consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Poutoa Oats, North- 
era and other aeed-oorn. Also, in aeaaon, Frait and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Riid seeds generally. Gaa- 
no in pareela to aait paicliaaan. 

M. S. POWELL. 

Philad.. Feb., 1847. IL 



A FARM FOR 8ALE. 

A rAKM In Gloaeester county, K. J., contaiaiag 
about 175 acres of upland and meadow, and soma 
young timber, Is oftrsd at private sale^ The soil ia 
well adapted to the growing of wheat or grass, and a 
large proportion of It is in a high state of cultivatioB. 
There are on the premises a laige stone hoose and 
kitchen— a large stone barn, with otiier oat baildinga, 
and also a yoong apple orchard jnst eome into bear* 
ing. It is about ten miles from Camdeo,— fbor fbMB 
Woodbary, and a short mile flrom the river Ddawara. 
On the South and North, respectively, it is bounded bj 
Onat and LktU Mantoa craelcs; and tlie Pavlabofoagk 
road fhrni Camden, runs tliroogh it. A steam-boat to 
and fima Philadelphia, ran daily up the creek last 
summer, stopping at a landing on the premises; and 
the same convenience will probably be oootiaaed 
hereafter. 

This Ihrm is well worthy the attention of a nsia 
who would make an inveatoMnt in property of this 
character. ^ 

Enquiry may be made of Joseph WMtall, If. B. eor<i 
of Duttonwood and Marshall streets, Plilladelphia,— 
of Benjamin Whitall, near Woodbury.— of David 
WMtall, OB the premises, or of the Editor, at tMa 
office* 

THrd aw. USk, 1847. 



HOUSE AND LOT FOR SALE. 

Thb subscriber oflbrs at Private Sale, a lot of Imlf 
an acre of ground, on which are a two atory brick 
dwelling and kitchen, barn and other oot baildlnga. It 
is pleasantly situated at Marlton, in Burlington Coa*< 
ty. New Jersey, about eleven miles from ^«'~**». and 
five flrom Medford. 

Enquiry may be made of EZRA EVANS, or 

CHARLES STOKES, in the neighborhood, or of 

JOSHUA WHITALL, 
147 Ooates Street, below Fourth, Philadelphia. 

Third mo. U, 1847. 



R. SINCLAIR & CO. 

Plongh and Agriealtnral Maehiie 

baltimoeb: 

Have fbr sale the Maryland Self-Sharpening Plo^li, 
several siies, warranted the most durable and aimpla 
Sub-soil Plough in this coantry; also Cora and Gob 
Crushers, Cylindrical Straw and Cora- stalk Guttan^ 
Borr Stone Mills, Corn Shellers, Ibr Iwnd aad bona 
power. Hone Powen and Threaliing MacUaea, Fana* 
ing Mills, with a numeroos assortment of Plooghi^ 
Drill Machiaes, Harrowa, Farming and Garden IVMla, 
Seeds, Ifcc 

ST See Catalogues for particulars, to be bad of oa 
gratis. 

Bait. March 1 J, 1847.— S timea. 



WANTED, S0,000 Apple, and 90,000 Pear tnea, ooa 
to three yean old. Apply to J. Moalaoa, Bigbtb and 
Chesnut atiaeta, Philadelphia, or by mail, 

March 15th. 



N«.a 
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Yalnable Farm at PriTate Sale. 

Tbb ralwcriber oflbn Ibr Mie Um YaluaUa FARM 
on which he has reiided fbr a number of years past, 
■itnated in Easi Bradford Township, one mile west of 
tlie flourishiog Borough of West Chester. It comprises 
About 00 acres of naturally fertile and well improved 
land, under good fence, and well watered. The bttild> 
ings are of stone, large, and in good repair. TIm man> 
rfon Is pleasantly situated, possesses -many conveni- 
endes, and is of modern finish, 44 feet ftont by SK feet 
deep, with an eight fbet entry, two rooms on each side, 
besides kitchen and wash-house, and six rooms in the 
eeeond story. Pure water is introdueed Into the house 
and bam-yaid by means of a force pomp and water 
wheel propelled by a never fUling stream. 

The grounds are planted with fruit, ornamental 
trees and dirubbery, with a good orchard in ftill bear- 
iag. niere are also a three*story bem, 40 feet by 50 
IbeC, a earriage-honse, worfc«sliop, ice*hoo8e, wood* 
boose, and an exoellent and convenient millc-boose. 

This property is eligibly situated on the main load 
Ikon West Chester to Lancaster, in an unexception- 
able . aeiciibourliood, aad oilers eoaslderaMe tndooe- 
■Mnts to one wishing to retire from active boslnesi 
or to engage in agriculture on a moderate scale. 

Apply to the sobscriber, residing thereon, or to John 
UppinooCt, No. 6S Marshal street, Philadelphia. 

CBARLE8 UPPINCOTT, 
St. West Chester, Chester county. Pa- 



AseMOT for the Pnrckaae A Sale of 

UPEOTED BKSSD8 OF GATTIB k SISBP. 

Thb Miliseriber takes this method of Informing his 
IHende and the poUic, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved b r e eds of cattle, sheep, 
■wine, poultry, Jbe., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters poet paid, addresied to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AABON CLKMSNT. 
&|rt. 15CJI» 1848. 



FOR SALE, 

AT ]>• o. PRomnrs 

No. 194i Mdrkei Streti, PhUad^ia, 

Com-SheUers in great variety, price from 91 50 to 
§50 each; Hovey*s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; GranCs Patent Fan Mills, for chafling and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Faasi for $14 
to $18 each. 

Viniitraan's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Chums, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to dean. Cheese-presses, ft.c.; Centre- 
Ihaogbt, Self-sharpening, Right St Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfoction in their operation, 

atfigmker IStk 4t 



OOATSS' SSXO) STOHX; 

No. 49 Mirkti Street, 
FBE80 TIISOTHT SEEB, 

Of various qualities, from good common seed fo ike 
purest and Jinest that can be produced, 

TOGETHER WTm A COMPUmS ABaORTMEIlT OV 

0&A.88 it OARBBir SBBBS, 

Of the finest auality and best Varieties,— Bird 
Seeds, &e. 

J0& P. H. COATE8. 

Ateeesstr U O^erg* M. Ctaetia 

Sept. 15th, 184B. 



PHILADELPHIA 

AGRICULTURAL WARBHOU8F, 

iVbi89l Market Street, Nortk side, between Sevenik 
and Eigktk Streets^ FkUakelpkia. 

The subscriber has Just received from Worcester, Ma» 
sachusetts, an assortment of Buggies, Nourso and Ma- 
son^s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennetrs CuUivaton and Stevens* Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cotter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement ; Grain 
Cradles, 4bc.; an assortment of Buggies, Nourse aad 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment ef 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Com Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Ibc, to- 
gether with Garden Teols of all kinds. 

THOMAS FUBBER. 

May 15th, 18M. 1 yr. 



NEW 

HortlcoUaral aid iKrienUnnil Ware-homSi 

84 Ckesnvi Street below Tkird, Soutk side. 

The subscriber has for the better accommodation of hie 
customers, opened the above ware-boose, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of formers to his pone stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 
March 14th, 1840.— ly. E. BUI8T. ' 



O O A Xi. 

Tn subseriber has made an arrangement for a eon- 
stent supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefolly prepared for fomily use, which he will for- 
nish St ths utnsi cask fHcss^ on application at the 
ofllee of the Farmers* Cabinet, where samples of the 
diiforent kinds aad siies may be ssen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Fltfarfs»«e. THrd mena 150, 1847 
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Wb koep on band at tliis office, and win lupply our 
friend* with Agrieultnral works generally. Among 
whicb are 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 

bound in leather,— Price i» «» 

You ATT ON THE HORSE, wilb J. S. Skin- 

ner*B very valuable Addttione ; S N 

BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENERS ASSISTANT; 2 00 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37J 

THS FARMBR*8 LAND MEASURER; 37^ 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 

Complete sets of tbe FARMERS* CABINET, 

balf-bound, 10 vols. B 50 

DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 

Downing's FniitB and Fruit Treies of America, 1 50 
BKINNBR*S Eveiy Man Ilia own Farrier, 50 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 1 S5 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 

FARMERS* k, EMIGRANTS' HAND-BOOK, 1 00 
MORRELL*8 AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 

STABLE BCONOMY, 1 00 

BEVAN on tbe HONEY BEE, 3U 

BUnSTS* ROS^^ANUAL, 75 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURIBT. 50 

SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 

HOARE ON THE VINE, m 

BAN NAM'S Economy of VVaste Manures. 35 

LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 

«• FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12^ 

As well as bis larger works on Gliemistry and Agri- 
enUnre. 

• Bnbseriptfoni reeelved tbr Oo1man*s Agrieultural 
lVMif^--or single numbers sold. 

tiT* We are prepared to bind books to order. 



GUANO. 

TwcNTT-nYB tons first quality Ichaboe Onano, in 

bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 

S. k, J. J. ALLEN & CO., 

No. 7 South Wharves, Snd Oil Store below 
Market sueet, Philadelphia. 

* October 15th, 1845. tf. 



Boii4retto. 

I ... 

A vtluable manure-~of the best qnallty, prepared 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Fa&m- 
ans* CABiirrr, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
the manuflietory, near the Penitentiary on Coated 
street. Price, until Ist of next month, for seven. Itar- 
rels or more, %\ 87^ per barrel, containing 4 boah.each. 
Any number of barrels less than seven, $2 each, or 37|- 
cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, eaclon- 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be pronspt- 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels oa 
board of such conveyance as may be d«signat«4« 
The results on corn and wheat have been geoetally 
very satisfactory. Fanners to the sooth and in the 
interior, both of this State and of New Jersey, ara 
invited to try it. We are now aUe to supply tha de- 
mand for corn. 

JOBIAE TATCTM. 
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THE FARMERS' CABXK£T» 



18 PUBLISHED MOHTHLT BT 

J06IAH TATUM. No. 50 NORTH FOURTH BTREGT, PHILAHELFHIA. 



It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, In num- 
bers of 3t octavo pages each. The sultlects will be 
Illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri- 
ately introduced. 

TsKMs.— One dollar per aanam, or five dollars for 
seven copies— j»ayaMs tn sA^ance. 

All subscriptions must eoromeaee at the (^mrin^ 
of a volume. Ifaving lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, whicb had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumea They may be had at 
one dollar each, in nunibers, or one doUar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 



For seven dollars paid in advance, a eempMt se< of the 
work will be fumisned in numbers, including the lltk 
volume. The whole can thna readily be forwarded hf 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per vohuM» 
tbe work may be obtained neatly ka^-houiU mnd M- 
tend. Copies returned to the olBee of paUication, 
will also be bound upon the same terms. 

By the decision of the Post Master General, tiw 
** Cabinet," is sulject only to newspaper poetagc. To 
any Post office within thirty miles of rhlladelplila, 
th^ Will fo free of eharge. 



Joseph IUkestniw,ftin0r. 
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I REaiDB in Amherst county, about twel' 
miles east of the Blue Ridge, and here, as 
through tbe cuuuty generally, the foddering 
of iheep, u well aa all other stock, begins 
about the let of December and ends about 
the IStb of April — that ia, from the 
the annual BTisaes and needs ate unfit for 
food, until tne budding of treea. On the 
HHHintaiDB, the fi>dderiiig aeuoo ouy be 
counted from Ist of December till the 5th 
or lOth of May; but it ia remarkable that 
on the mountains, cattle, hoga and sheep, 
requite 'leas food given tbem than in leas 
rilentted situations. This I can account (or 
in DO other way, than by eatloMtinK the su- 
perior capacity of the mountain soil Tor pro 
docini; a heavy aod of gmae, weed roots, and 
fnngi OB rocks and logs; all of which are 
Dotritious food. Small flocks of aheept and 
some colta, and yearling cattle, were some 
jeara pest wintered on the moantaina of 
Araberat, eiclusively on tbe growing rye 

Cu.— Vm. XL— No. ». 



but now tbe i^e crop is nearly abandoned, 
and foddering is retjuired. 
Some Sfteen or eighteen years past I kept 
small flock of 80 or 40 sheep, which were 
ever fed through the year, yet kept io 
healthy condition. They fed on dry grasa, 
pine leavee, and twiga of shrubbery, on poor 
and unemckaed grounds; but certainly a 
lai^e flock matt either be foddered during 
'er, or given eileosive pasturage on 
( or rye. Rye, when sown on our 
moimtains in August, will by Ist of Decem- 
ber make a heavy sod, and afford food for 
stock throughout winter, and then yield a 
good harvest. It will grow through all tbe 
months except January and February, and 
Indeed in open weather, somewhat in these. 
The difference in duration of winter between 
the northern and aoathern portiona of Vir- 
ginia,! would estimate at thirty days. SprioB. 
about the centre of Amherst, and at my resi- 
dence, is perhaps flfteen days later than on 

I eastern ehore, and ten da^s earlier than 
the Blue Ridge. I have just had a caa- 
'saiion with an old man, and we agree 
it our snows during the year will average 

about ti:t ; in the general two to four inches 
op — very seldom eight inches; lying geu- 
illy one day, and seldom more than two 
three daya. On the mountains the snows 

II number say eight or nine, fhMO three to 
[ inchaa deep, seldom twelve incbea, and 

lying from one to six days. 

Two tbtmers from Washington eoooty, 
Pennsylvania, have lately been here Ibr tM 
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Eurpose of examminfir the moanUins of Am- 
eret, and are so well pleased that they have 
determined to bring nitber a flock of 900 
superior sheep in the spring. 

Unimproved mountains are worth in Am- 
herst from 25 cents to 91* and at the latter 
price, that can be had, which when cleared 
or tilled, will spontaneously cast up green 
sward and white clorer in superior order. 
The Cold Mountain, the Tear Jacket Moon- 
tain, and the Rocky Mountain, are superior 
fox grazing sheep, to any other lands I have 
ever seen. These all lie in the county of 
Amherst, and are one continuous ridge, 
without any ugly breakers, and all very 
rich. But few trees and bashes are found 
here, and wherever the sun can get fairly 
at the land, the £reen sward and clover 
have possession. . The broom is a great pest 
on our arable lands, but on the mountains 
no broom is to be seen, except where . poor 
and slaty; and here it is not the broiom pro- 
per, nor a pest, but a sedge ; which grows 
scattering and yields some food. 

There are but few flocks of sheep in this 
county, mine being the largest, say 400; 
and unfortunately they have the rot amongst 
them, introduced by a flock of 00, which I 
purchased in the county of Rockbridge. 
This is the only case of rot I have seen for 
many years, and trust I shall never see it 
a^in. I know of no remedy for rot except 
high feeding, hot flrom experience will say 
fiir certainty, that oil poured into the nostrils 
of a sheep wUl expel the worms therefrom ; 
and that spiritooos liquor will destroy the 
poisonous efiect of ivy and laurel, and I be- 
lieve any other poison on the stomach of a 
sheep— and why not of any other animall 

I am always ready, ana take delight in 
casting in ray mite lot the advancement of 
die cause of agriculture, but hope no stran- 
ger will write, to me a private letter on the 
■abject of agriculture Indeed I am per- 
floaded very few would thus write me, if 
they understood my qualifications and works. 

Za. Dbummoiid. 

Wtouk too ABMncan Pftnncr. 

Potatoe Disease* 

To tkt Editor nf lAe AmtnaKH Farmer: 

DsAK Sim,-^So much has already been 
aaid upon the subiect of the rot or disease 
in potatoes, that tnere seems neither room 
Dor occasion for saying any more on the 
subject, nor do I intend to venture a word 
as tending to start or suggest a new hypoth- 
esia— -holding, as I do, to my old theory, that 
to atmospheric influence alone is to be as- 
cribed the cause of the disease, and repeat- 



ing my advice to fiirmers, to discard all 

trums, and to plant in such soils and widi 
euch manures, as from time immemoria} had 
been found best adapted to the eultore of the 
potatoe. For until we have a retam of the 
ordinary and genial weather of oor aotomiM^ 
we are not likely to be favoured with crop* 
of sound potatoes. 

It may be admitted, howeyer, that the 
deleterious effects of the atmosphere mig-bt, 
in some degree, be shunned or modified; . for 
instance, early planting of early sorts, might 
by ripening, and being gathered in all Ajb- 
giist, escape ; as also, cieep planting on light 
soils— the soils best adapted to the potatae — 
by rendering the tubers more impervioae to 
the excessive heat and humidity, that other- 
wise would the more readily reach them if 
nearer the aur&ce, and proportionally affeet 
then.. But I am totally opposed to adventi- 
tious and concentrated manures. The barn- 
yard manure, long litter from the stables, 
and plenty of it, me world over, is the imc- 
nure for a good crop of potatoea It is the 
manure I have always osed, and who in my 
region can compare with me for raising fine 
potatoes? Sometimes, it is true, I have used 
gypsum, sprinkled on the manure, raked in, 
over the sets, in the furrow — ^bat why did 
I thisi Not certainly to weaken or diasi-' 
pate the manure, but to protract its efficacy, 
keeping as long as possible a continuity of 
its s^ength throughout the fbranatioa, and 
pending the whole time of the growing of 
the potatoes. By this means you could trace 
distinctly the blackened manure, in lime, on 
the surface of the ground, as turned up by 
the plough, on taking out the crops; this 
was so obvious and striking in 1842, that 
whetf I had seeded the same land that 611 
with wheat, a gentleman remarked, that the 
manure I bad used was uucommonly well 
rotted to have harrowed in so finely. He 
was not a little surprised when told it waa 
rotted in growing the poUtoes, which bad 
just been taken from the same ground. That 
season I had over four hundred bushels of 
fine Mercer potatoes to the acre, and the 
next season fifty bushels of white wheat to 
the acre, without any additional manure. If 
an abundance of untermented stable manure 
be a cause, a prevailing cause of rot, wh/ 
was not this crop rotted, and why have not 
the crops, so manured for a centorj, been 

I have been led to these remarks, fhmi 
reading an article in year last number on 
the potatoe disease, from the pen of my spi- 
rited and intelligent firiend, W. W. W. 
Bowie, Esq., than whom, a more ardent 
and chivalric champion can nowhere be 
foond on the field of agricalture. But if 
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not a better^ I may claim to be an older sol- 
dier tban he; and as Brntas slew his best 
tViend for the good of Rome, I may be per- 
mitted a tilt with my noble friend for the 
^ood of the t&lers of the soii, without being 
considered at all Brutish, Indeed there are 
certain reasons why I should feel pugna- 
cious when any one presumes to teach the 
way of growing the ** Murphies," except he 
comes from the sod. The late gifted and 
lamented Nicholas Biddle, the aUe and dis- 
tinguished President of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, used to say, that it 
was presumptuous in any man in our So- 
ciety to compete with me in raising pota- 
toes. Alas, this badinage awakens now, 
ether thoughts and associations — my poor 
country — her wit, her humour, her irrepres- 
'«ible fortitude and constancy are being at 
this moment severely tried, under a calami- 
tous dispensation of Proridence ! She has 
through ages borne much from other hands: 
may sne struggle through this dispensation 
ma becomes her, and rise from the chasten- 
ing, wiser, purer and better! But I roust 
pot indulge thus, else I shall forget the task 
i have undertaken. 

In the article referred to, much considera- 
tion is siven to a change and renewal of 
seeds. Well, to the em)rts of producing 
other sorts, and seeding with them, instead 
of those long in use, there can be no objec- 
tion; new varieties will be produced, and 
much ^[ood may result from such experi- 
ments m the main: but I apprehend that 
seedlings will be found as liable to the rot 
«s the oldest sorts : experience strengthens 
me in this opinion, for last season I had 
seedlings diseased, while the ** Lady Fin- 
ders," a white kidney variety, which have 
Seen grown as an early potatoe some forty 
jrcars on the farm I now hold, escaped en- 
tirely; nor has it been diseased any season 
of the prevailing rot 

Potatoes that are starved by not allowing 
them sufficient manure to grow to full size, 
may in some dofi^ree escape the disease, as 
there would be little of them to kill ; same 
as poor wheat, with small heads and skele- 
ton straw, may escape blight or rust, while 
a well grown, succulent crop, promising 40 
to 50 bushels to the acre, may be badly 
blighted — but it would be bad husbandry to 
work lor only 10 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, or some 40 to 50 bushels of potatoes 
to the acre, through the fear of blight and 
rot It is impossible to have a good crop of 
potatoes without an abundant supply of ma- 
nure. I have seen them planted in rich 
l^und and well manured, but never knew 
Siem rotted in consequence ; the only inju- 
rioaa result was, that thej were not quite 



so mealy or so fine in flavor as they other- 
wise would have been, had soil and manure 
been better proportioned to the wants and 
quality of the potatoe. I recollect a tre- 
mendous yield raised on an old sheep walk — 
they were sound, but rather ill-tasted, some- 
what bitter, and were fed to the cattle, but 
they were as sound, so fiir as rot or disease 
was concerned, as any potatoes I ever saw. 
Heavy manuring on rich land, is an ill- 
judgM practice, but light manuring or no 
manuring at all, on poor lands, is still worse. 

The mixture prescribed by my esteemed 
firiend could not do much harm, provided 
there be first ** quantum tuffuit^^ of good 
manure, but if he will permit me to to re- 
vise the prescription, I think I can render it 
somewhat more admissible; — first, I would 
reject the lime, or if used, let it be sprinkled 
on the sur&ce after the planting is finished 
^the gypsum or plaster to be used in the 
furrow instead of the lime. Tf the salt n 
to be used, leave out the saltpetre-cleave 
out soot and increase the quantitv of char- 
coal. Thus, one bushel of ground gypsum, 
one of salt, one of ashes, two of fine char- 
coal — the soot and lime may be strewn any 
time on the surfiice previous to the first har- 
rowing of the potatoes, afler they are up. 
The mixture, as above, may be used to every 
acre, strewed by hand, evenly, after the ma- 
nure has been raked in or shook over the 
potatoe sets; — ^the drill, to be covered — bnt 
I protest against the dose unless there be a 
sufficiency of manure to support the potatoe 
in growing. 

My potatoes were not affiseted by the dis- 
ease, except in 1843, and that I think was 
owin^ to their not having been covered 
sufficiently deep at planting. The last sea- 
son 1 had a fine crop of sound Mercer pota- 
toes, over one thousand bushels, while my 
neighbours around me had hardly on an ave- 
rage more than the seed, — they still, despite 
alfeotreaty and example, plant shallow and 
use the t>lou^h instead of the cultivator or 
hoe barrow, ridging them up on cither side 
in a bank, exposing them the more to the 
action of the sun and atmosphere. 

Since 1848 I have been particular in my 
observations as to the condition of the pota- 
toe fields and patches around me, and have 
uniformly found, that on hills with a south- 
ern exposure, and where the covering was 
light and shallow, the disease prevailed 
most Why was thisi — because the tubers 
from their exposure and superficial covering 
were instantly aflTected by the extreme beat 
— sultry or humid beat, which in general 
provoked them to an incipient state of ve|[e- 
tating, hence the derangement of their tis- 
sues and partial decomposition. 
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Last season in taking out a patch of pota- 
toes from aij orchard on the college groonds 
.adjoining ine« it was discovered that under 
the shade of the trees the potatoes were 
.sound, while those in the spaces, in open 
ground, were considerably affected by the 
lot The disease therefore is owing to the 
influence of the atmosphere— heat with 
great humidity, unnatural spring*like wea- 
ther that sets everything to growing and 
blossoming; afiectsalso the potatoes to be- 
gin to grow, as if they were planted for that 
purpose; hence we can easilv imagine that 
when this action is produced, the stalks or 
vines that were still vigorous and adhered 
.to them, would immediately lose their hold 
•OB the roots below, and die. 

When I recommend deep planting on 
light dry soils, I mean only as deep as would 
be safe to go— say six inchea Every body 
is aware that they could be planted so deep 
as never to come up, and that potatoes 
planted deep in wet stiff soils will rot in all 
.seasona 

I have thus, through a deep and abiding 
regard for the interests of the ^rmer, been 
led to question the soundness of your re- 
.spectable correspondent's views upon the 
disease and culture of the potatoe. He is 
too ^nerous, I know, to ascribe to me any 
motive but the riffht.one, and I am as free 
to acknowledge his disinterestedness and 
zeal in the same common cause. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Javrs GoWBlf. 
Mount Airy, Philad.. f^b. I5tb, 1847. 



the privates of the eighth dragoons, who 
contributed their prize money to the amoaat 
of £500 sterling, to retain this comneoio- 
ration of their &te commander. Thus the 
charger was always led at the head of the 
regiment on a march, and at the statioii of 
Cawnpore, was nsoally'indnlged with taking 
his ancient post at the colour-stand, where 
the salute of paasin^; squadrons was givoi 
at drill and on reviews. When the reflfi» 
ment was ordered home, the funds of the 
privates running low, he was bought for the 
same sum by a relative of ours, who pn>- 
vided funds and a paddock for him, where 
he might end his days in comfort; but wbe» 
the corps had mardied, and the sound of the 
trumpet had departed, he refused to eat, and 
on the first opportunity, being led o«t to •>- 
ercise, be broke from bis groom, and galkfK 
iuff to his ancient station on the parade^ 
af&r neighing alond, dropped down 
died. — Home Magwne, 



Anecdele of the Horse* 

▲TTACHmilT TO KAll. 

In submission and attachment to man, the 
horse is equalled only by the dog and ele- 
phant He soon learns to distinguish his 
master's voice, and to come at his call ; he 
rejoices in his presence, and seems restless 
and unhappv during his absence; he joins 
with him willingly in any work, and appears 
susceptible of emulation and rivalry; and 
though frequently fierce and dangerous to 
strangers, yet there are few instances on 
recora of his being faithless to those with 
whom he is domesticated, unless under the 
most inhuman and barbarous treatment. 
Colonel Smith relates the following affect- 
ing incident of attachment in a charger, 
which belonged to the late General Sir 
Robert Gillespie. Wlien Sir Robert fell at 
the storming of Kalunga, his favourite black 
charger, bred at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
carried by him to India, was, at the sale of 
his eflects, competed for bv several officers 
ctf* his division, and $nally Knocked down to 



American Institute— Fftrmers' Club- 
Gardens* 

Mareh Snd. 1BI7. 

Jud^e Livingston in the chair. 

Chairman — The subject for the day is the 
Kitchen Garden. 

Mr. Meigs — I have been a gardener by 
choice for a great many years, in connexion 
with |ny professional employments. As te 
the general plan of a garden, I an pleased 
with the idea given by Chancellor Living- 
ston many years ago to our old Agricultural 
Society. He said Uiat on the north of the 
garden should be placed the tallest trees, 
and then all other trees, shrubs and plants 
in succession towards the south side of it, ae 
they diminislied in height down to the creep- 
ing plants, such as the strawberry. So that 
lookmg on the garden, the tope of all the 
plants would be riising gradually one above 
the other, like the benches of an amphithea* 
tre fh>m the south to the north, where the 
tall trees would break the northern blasts. 
One thing I recommend in a garden. Let 
the paths be tumpiked and raised to at least 
the level of the tope of the beds— in order 
that in damp or wet weather one can walk 
over them comfortably — and that in show- 
ers, the water may settle on the beds rather 
than form, as it does in our sunken ^rden 
paths, so many muddy ditches. And it will 
be found, that every square yard of every 
garden has its appropriate fitness for one 
plant more than another. I used to supply 
my neighbours with very superior celery 
plants, by planting the seed in a bed par- 
tially shaded by trees. Shade is requisite 
as well as the son's rays — some plants need 
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more of one than the other. The French 
a^culturisU say, that in common seasons 
the ckmds fttmish the necessary shade for 
most plants — bat they recommend the pro- 
per nse of s|»ead cloths to shade some plants 
at propor times. Mr. Wateon, late from 
England, tells me of his mode of setting 
OQt cabbage plants, which was new to me. 
He sets out the plants whenever it is oonve- 
nient, dry or wet time^-and after they are 
eet, he pats boards along both sides of the 
rows of plants within an inch or two of the 
plants. The e^ct of which covering of the 
soil, is to cause the plants to thrive in a sin- 
gular manner, and also to do another vast 
service to the sardeners, by preventing the 
erowth of weeda The groHDnd should be 
dug two spades deep— «nd in drought, the 
oftifier the ground is hoed or stirred the 
safiMr the plants, however dry the surface of 
-the soil may be. All fhrmers and ganien- 
ers, living as they do most at home, without 
opportunities of comparing their work with 
others, are extremely apt to think that they 
know all about it, but occasionally when 
they chance to see another raan*s garden 
fkf superior to their own, they feel a mortifi- 
cation, which however is seldiMn owned. 

Mr. Pike — I claim to be an exception to 
that rule, for with all my investigration and 
pains, I find that when I want the best vege- 
tables, I must go to our markets for them. 
For instance, I tried to raise horse radish, 
but that ill the smrkets goes entirely beyond 
nine. 

John Lodge of Morrisania — I have been 
a working gardener more than thirty years. 
When one wants to begin making a ffarden, 
he must first examine his soil deeply, and 
see that it is of the right stuff He should 
lay out his garden at right angles. His 
paths must he high instead of being ditches, 
and he most trench the whole garaen from 
two and a half to four feet in depth, accord- 
ing to the chamcter of the soil. If it re- 
qiTires draining, that must be done. I can 
trench fVom two to three square rods in a 
day; the eflbct is like that produced by the 
subsoil plough. This deep tillage gives 
room for the tender fibrous roots of plants to 
ffo deep and draw moisture and nutritition. 
Why, sir! the onion will send down its little 
fibrous roots from two to three feet deep. 
No tree should be in a kitchen garden, nor 
any ffewers, they must be separated a consi- 
derable distance fVom each other. I have 
worked on lt36 acres In England, where all 
the ground was dug with the spade, and 
when my spades, which at first are eleven 
inches long, have worn off firom tfaree-qnar- 
lers to an meb, I throw them aside. When 
t^ garden has been tMnebed as deep as I 



have stated, the work is done for seven to 
fifteen or even twenty years, and in it every 

riant will have the proper chance to thrive. 
don*t throw all the subsoil upon the sur- 
face in this trenching. Paths are useful in 
separating plants from each other as well aa 
for convenience to the gard^er. Shade is 
necessary for many plants. Our sun here 
is often too hot for them, gooseberries espe- 
cially flourish in shade— etrawberries ought 
to be set in deep dug ground. Deep digging 
has the efiect of enabling the soil to retain 
moisture, instead of being dried up. 

Mr. Pike — But it won't do to drain our soil 
so much, we have too much drjr weather for 
that Paths an inch or three inches below 
the serflice of the land are good; I have 
them so in m^ nursery. 

Ironius Smith of Astoria — ^I can tell our 
friend Mr. Pike how he can raise fine horse 
radish ; it is generally stuck away in some 
comer or scattered about the garden. I dig 
trenches two feet deep, fill them half full of 
good manure of cows, pigs, &c. I then fork 
up the bottom of the trench so as to mix 
soil and manure, then fill in the trench with 
good soil, then make holes at suitable dis* 
tances, deep^ and put in the roots. They 
grow as long as my cane, tapering down- 
wards like a carrot, oUe solid root A few 
trenders only are necessary; when I want 
horse radish, I cut off below the surface, 
leaving the late root, which grows again, so 
that they will for a long while continue a 
fine eupply every year. 

Mr. Lodge — After the summer is over, 
always^ ig op the garden well, and leave it 
so, for the benefit of the winter snows and 
rains. 

Judge Van Wyck — ^We reasonably expect 
from any garden or farm on a small scale, a 
great production^ Before we commence a 
garden, we ought to know what the soil is to 
a considerable depth; whether it contains 
the four primitive earths— lime, sand, clay, 
and magnesia in proper proportions ; then if 
all is right, work and manure it well ; for 
roots it should be trenched deep. Plants 
then find their nourishment, grow finely, are 
tender, and are always sought in our mar- 
kets. The morning sun is of peculiar im* 
portance to plants. It is said that one hour 
of it in the morning is worth two in the af- 
ternoon, and we should avail ourselves of a 
knowledge of our climate so as to manage 
plants properly; we here generally have too 
much of the heat of the son— it is far differ- 
ent in the moist climate of England. 

Mr. Wakeman — ^The greatest produce of 
plants is best tested in gardens. Mr. Lodge 
says be has paid in England $250 a year 
rent per acre for a garden, and has produced 
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from the acre 81200 worth of ve^tables a 

irear. If we understood agriculture, popu- 
ation could be greatly iucreaaed and sus- 
tained better than now. Mr. Ber^n of 
Gowanus, has sold the raspberries raised on 
an acre of his farm, for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in a year. In New Jersey, ten thou- 
sand cabbaged are raised on an acre; which, 
at four cents a piece, a reasonable price, 
amounts to four hundred dollars; and they 
often sell for more at Ironius Smith's place 
in Astoria; on two and a half acres there 
are raised vegetables abundant for thirteen 
in fiunily. from his two cows 5527 quarts 
of niilk a year, worth four cents a quart, are 
obtained. From twentv-two hens, he had in 
a year 2870 eggs. He has five hogs, and em- 
ploys but one man m all this work. At this 
rate of cultivation, if it existed in Ireland, 
there would be no starving there. I see that 
Kane in his Irish (Statistics, a work esteemed 
by the rulers of England, states the county 
of Arma£^h, which i» almost one-seventh 
lakes, to be so well cultivated, that the peo- 
ple are not only well fed and clothed, but 
export large amounts, and that if all Ireland 
was as well cultivated as Armagh, it could 
support two and a half times as many people 
aa it now does, and that under high cultiva- 
tion of which it is capable, it could support 
thirty-five millions of people. 

Mr. Lodge— That is undoubtedly true of 
high culture. I have seen such culture in 
Upland, and such cultivation too turns out 
good and able men, capable of taking charge 
of the finest estates or the noUlity. 

Mr. Hyde — How many difierent crops can 
be had in a year ? 

Mr. Lodge — Four; radishes, peas, bosh 
beans, and cucumbers. — Fm^ner and Me» 
chanie> 



Fw Um Farmen* CaMaet. 
Tinegar. 

I WAS interested in reading an article in 
the last No. of the Cabinet on vinegar mak- 
ing, bv Prof. L. D. Gale. We are there 
told, that in^ the western States, where a 
good article is rarely found, it is often made 
of diluted whiskeyi mixed with sour beer 
and other fermenting liquors. In Texas, by 
sour or green grapes and the washings of 
whiskey barrels. In England the vinegar 
is made either from the distillation of wood, 
or from the fermentation of malted liouors — 
that English vinegar generally contains sul- 
phuric acid — that this is allowed by govern- 
ment to the amount of Uto to five per cent. 
The Professor further states, ** that as this 
prevents the formation of mother, which is 
a vegetable substance, he presumes this ob- 



ject must constitute the basis of the per* 
mission." In this county and other parts of 
the State where apples generally aboand* 
the vinegar is chieny made from cider, and 
that an article of the very betft quality fixr 
tabln use, can be obtained from this liquor 
without the addition of a particle of solphn- 
ric, tartaric, or any other acid, or drug* the 
writer of this can from experience atlesL 
This vinegar, it is true, may not possess the 
requisite strength for use in white lead 
works; indeed I have never known it so 
strong as in the least to eat np or destroy 
the pickles it was intended to preserve— to 
eat holes in the table cloth, or to exhibit 
other similar tests of great strenfftb, which 
it is said some of the vinegar in the market 
will do. But although this cider vinegar 
may be comparatively weak, and incaprae 
of souring a good disposition, still to make 
it in the natural way, is a work of time- 
as the Editor justly observes, **it is not made 
in one day, nor in a hundred." But when 
once a farmer has a cask of ^ooii vinegar, 
he may make it in one day-— that is, he msT 
draw out of this cask every day if be wiU, 
a small portion of vinegar, and return the 
same quantity in cider, without any percept- 
ible deterioration. And it is better as a 
general rule, not to add more cider than 
you have of vinegar in the cask you are 
about to replenish, and in a few months it 
will acquire its natural strength. As rfr* 
gards the substance generally termed ** aoo- 
uier," the better the vinegar the smaller 
will be the proportbn of mother in the cadL 
And although in the natural process moUur 
is always rormed before the cider is con- 
verted into good vineflar, yet it will be fovnd 
more freely to abouna in a weak descriptioo 
of cider than in that which is stroi^fer. It 
would seem that cider undergoes seveiml 
changes before it is converted into good 
vinegar, and during one of these changes 
it is very apt to find its way out of the cask. 
Indeed this is often the case from the eiving 
way of the hoops, which are generaUy loo 
light, and are soon destroyed bjr the rust-^ 
paint affording but little protection. Vine- 
gar, it may be remarked, will generally rack 
off clear and transparent, even from ca^ 
that may contain a portion of mother^ and if 
it be a genuine article, it can scarcely be 
doubted but that it will remain so^ even if it 
should find its wav across the Atlantic Be 
that as it may, I should be very unwilling to 
get rid of it by the addition of /ve or evea 
two per cent of sulohuric acid. In the 
^ Farmers* Encyclopeaia," if I mistake iiqC» 
— the work not being at hand to refer to-* 
it is stated, one part in every 1000 of the 
free sulphuric acid is in England allowed to 
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be Qsed in the vineg^ar — a proportion ex- 
ceedingly small compared with the other, 
but which if correct, might not do a great 
deal of harm. In making aometimes fifty 
barreb or more a year of cider, and that 
chiefly for vinegar, mv reliance has mainlj^ 
been on the oxygen or the air, as the acidi- 

Sring principle, and I have found that b^ 
eqaently racking it oS, and changing it 
from one cask to another, and taking care 
not to have the casks too full, the work has 
been accelerated. A cask half full of cider 
will fo to vinegar in about half the time 
that It would, were it entirely full. After 
all, it will perhaps be said it is a slow way. 
It is slow — but this slow way of getting 
along, is what &rmer8 are accustomed to; 
their teams often move slow— their corn fre- 

2uently frows slow — they make their money 
low, and they sell their vinegar slow. But 
cannot a farmer put this sulphuric acid to 
some legitimate usel Let him try its effi- 
cacy in dissolving bones, a quantity of which 
can be found on every fiirm, and often pre- 
sent an unsightly appearance. If it will 
answer that purpose, as no doubt it will, va- 
rious experiments can be tried with the pre- 
paration, and the results made known for 
the benefit of others. This would be serv- 
ing a good cause,— need not be attended 
with any great expense, and possibly might 
lead to some valuable discovery. R. 

8alem eoanty. 



Soap as ▲ Manure. — ^T. Dalton, a silk 
dyer, says in the London Agricultural Ga- 
zette, that he nses 15 cwt of soap weekly, 
to discharge the oily matter from the silk, 
and forming of itself a kind of soap, the 
whole of which yields from four to six thou- 
■and gallons of strong soap sods per week. 
This he has lately applied to his fiirm, and 
**its efiects are most extraordinary." It has 
been used only one season, and its results 
cannot be accurately given, but he considers 
it more powerful than any other manure. — 
Sknttkem Planter. 

Manyterreltof itronf soapfudf are annuallj thrown 
Into the pitt«r. and run to waste flrom every fknner*a 
lavndry. Ckmld not theee be poored on the manure 
beam ^ otherwiee rnved to iocreaae hie " bank,** and 
tboa help to obviate the neceedty of purchasing foreign 
BSDuree T-^Eo. 



ItBCPiNO Farm Aooounts. — Let any form- 
er make the experiment, and he will find it 
as interesting as it is useful, and both inte- 
leeting and useful, to know from year to 
year the actual produce of his farm. Let 
evervthing, therefore, which can be mea- 
sured and weighedf be measured and weigh- 



ed ; and let that which cannot be brought to 
an exact standard, be estimated as if he 
himself were about to sell or purchase it 
Let him likewise, as near as possible, mea- 
sure the ground which he plants, the quan- 
tity of seed which he usee, and the mannre 
which he applies. The labour of doin^ thie 
is nothing compared with the satisfaction of 
having done it, and the benefits which mnet' 
arise noro it Conjecture, in these cases, is 
perfect^ wild and uncertain, varying often 
with different individuals, almost a hundred 
per cent Exactness enables a man to form 
conclusions, which may most essentially, and. 
in innumerable ways, avail to his advantage. 
It is that alone which can give any value to 
his experience. It is that which will make 
his experience the wre basis of improve- 
ment; it will put it in his Dower to give 
safe counsel' to bis friends, and it is the only 

f round on which he can securely place con- 
dence himself—JVormtoton iteraUL 
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SwRiT PoTATOBB. — It is plessing to bear 
the praises of anything we love, and it is 
therefore peculiarly gratifying to find a long 
commendation of the sweet potatoe in the 
New Orleans Tropic From it we learn, 
that beds high and dry should be ready for 
the plantings, and the fields deeply ploughed 
for the coming crop. A new, loose soil, is 
decidedly best for the sweet potatoe, and it 
should be thrown up in high ridgjes, only 
when the plants are ready for setting out; 
when made long before planting, the ground 
becomes close and hard, which prevents the 
vine from Rowing kindly. There is no 
better substitute for bread, and none more 
healthy; all children are particularly fond- 
of them, and when used by them freely, in 
the latter pert of summer and fidl, they 
never have what is called the ** summer 
complaint'' An acre of ground has been 
known to yield twelve hundred bushels; and 
in the South, with fair cultivation, from 
three to four hundred bushels may tie pro- 
duced beyond a doubt There are many 
varieties, but the very best is called the 
Yam, in the south- wept; in Carolina it ie 
known as the " Pumpkin Spanish." There 
is now no difficulty in keeping the sweet 
potatoe perfectly sound all the year, and the 
market is always good. To prepare them, 
for the table they should be nicely washed 
and baked in an oven — never, never boiled. 
All animals eat them, raw or cooked, with 
great avidity, and cows give more milk 
when fed with them, than with the same 
weight of any other food. It is indeed' a 
most valuable crop for planters. — Exchangti 
paper. 
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Woman's Cares at Home* 

■ Wt bav» lepettedly met witb the followliiff reaitrlui 
ia our ezcbangB papeiv, bat cannot tell wbere tbejr 
originally appeared. We tnitt our male readen wil* 
not caat tbem aeUe witb barely tbe iaquiryt what tbey 
bave to do witb JigricultMre or Rural Eemvmg? Many 
n wife may tbink tbere ia qoiie aa mnob tratb aa poetry 
ia tbem.— >Ej>. 

Mt heart always *' stirs within me'* when 
I read selections made by editors of news- 
papers, which are designed for us married 
ladies, setting forth our duty in relation to 
** making our nomes happy to our husbands — 
that we should always welcome them with 
a cheerful smile when they come in from 
the cares and fttigue of the day, and do all 
we can to make married life pleasant to 
them," &c. Now this is all well, I acknow- 
ledge, and I trust I strive to reduce that 
theory to practice. But allow me to inquire 
if the cares and fatigues of the wife are al- 
ways appreciated by the husband ? 

Shall I give a short sketch of domestic 
Kfe as it is; not of course describing a 
family as it ^ould be, but I wish to give a 
fiiir example of every-day life at home. 

My neighbour, Mr. Benson, is a lawyer 
by profession, and is what tbe world cbIU a 
respectable man. His income is small, but 
he married a ladv who was able to fbrniah 
their small house nandsomely, and they have 
some hopes of property in reversion. 

Mrs. B has been a^wife twelve years, 

and is the mother of five chUdren, the young- 
est but a babe, and the fiimily are as happy 
08 the larger portion of families. 

It is a Monday morning, and this speaks 
<* unutterable things'* to a New England 
wife,, who has been married a dozen years. 
Mr. Benson has had his breakfast in season — 
has kissed the children and gone to the office, 
where the boy has a good fire — the books 
and papers were all in order, and Mr. R sits 
down to answer a few agreeable demands 
upon bis time, which wul evidently turn 
into cash. He goes home to his dinner 
punctually at one o'clock; it is ready for 
Aim — he takes it quietly, perhaps frolics ten 
minutes with the baby, and then hurries 
back to his office. At the hour for tea he 
goes home— everything is cheerful, and to 
quote the simple rhyme of an old song : 

Tbe hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 

The kettle on for tea ; 
Benson was in his rockine chair, 

As blest as man could be. 

But how has it been with Mrs. Benson 
through the day? She has an ill-natured 
girl in the kitchen, who will do half the 



work onhft at nine shiUin|r8 per week. Mon- 
day morning at eight o'cToek— four chDdren 
must be ready for school — Mrs. Benson must 
sponge their faces and smooth their hair — 
see that books, -elates, pencils, paper, pocket 
handkerchiefs,— yes four of them, — all are 
in order, and now the baby is crying — ^the 
fire is low — it is time Sally should b^in to 
wash — the parlor, the chamber, the break- 
fast things are all waiting. Well, by a song 
to the baby, who lies kicking^ in the cradle— 
a smile to smooth ruffled Sally, and with a]l 
the energy she can summon, things are 
straightened out, and the lofty pile of a 
week's wearing be^ns to grow less; bat 
the time shortens with it^t is almost din- 
ner time — ^by some accident the joint of 
meat is fVozen— company calls — Mr. Benson 
forgot to get any eggs on Saturday. MrsL 
R must do the next best way — the bell rings 
twelve— the door opens, and in msh the 
children from school. John has torn his 
pantaloons. Mary must have some money 
then to get a thimble, she has just lost hers. 
William has cut his finger with a piece of 
glass, and is calling loudly for his mother. 

Poor Mrs. Benson endeavours to keep 
cheerful, and to look delighted in the hul>* 
bub; and now the dinner, by her eflR>rts 
alone, is upon the table; her husband comes 
in, and perhaps wonders why the **pie is 
not a little better. warmed;" and wi^ this 
comment, and a smile on the 6«6y, be is off 
till it is time for tea. I forbear to finish the 
day, Mr. Editor, and I shall say the after> 
noon is made up of little trials, too small to 
mention, but lar^e enough to try the fiiith 
and patience of ail the patriarchs. 

Now, sir, this wifb surely has borne the 
** burden and heat of the day!" her Hmfas 
are wearied, her whole energy of mind and 
body exhausted, and she is exhorted to ^ wel- 
come her husl^nd with a smile." She does 
it, for woman's love is stronger than death. 
I would ask, should not Mr. Benson five his 
wife a smile 1 What has he done to lighten 
her cares through the dayl How is it 7 In 
nine cases out of ten, he wishes Mrs. Ben- 
son would put all those noisy children to 
bed ; he should be glad to have her tdl Da- 
vid to go to tbe post office for letters and 
papers; and at length, when half way be- 
tween sleeping, he looks at his pale, ex- 
hausted help mate, and exclaims, ^Well, 
wifo, you begin to look a little fatigued." 

I pray you now, Mr. Editor, to be more 
just, and now and then exhort husbands to 
do their part towards makftig home more 
agreeable to their wives, when the latter 
have, like Atlas, borne a world of cares and 
vexations through the day. 
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For the FaimtiB* Cabinet. 
Tlie Potatoe Disease* 

Mr. Editor, — ^Thoee who have but re- 
cently commenced the study of agricultural 
chemistry, may ask, if '^Chemico is correct 
in his theory, that the potatoe disease is 
caused by a surplus of carbonic acid, how is 
it that the potatoes do not become diseased 
earlier, for it cannot be denied that the car- 
bonic acid is generated during the entire 
growing season? I will endeavour to an- 
swer this query. It is well known that the 
carbonic acid which is generated prior to 
the first of July, for instance, is divided 
among all the varieties of plants that grow 
in oar climate. There being such a Ireavy 
demand for it, no plant can get enough, ap- 
parently, to injure it — hardly as much as it 
can use for a good purpose. But after the 
first of July, for instance, some of these 
plants seed and die, and commence decay- 
ing. Now it will be perceived, that all 
plants of this kihd — and you are aware that 
there is a very heavy proportion of them — 
such as our wheat, rye, oats, and hay croos, 
and a thousand others, not only do not take 
their share of carbonic acid, and consequent- 
ly those plants which grow till fall, have a 
larger proportion — but many of them com- 
mence rotting immediately, and add to the 
increased supply of carbonic acid which has 
been thrown upon the fall plants. 

In former years, even this increased sup- 
ply of carbonic acid after harvest, was not 
sufficient to disease the crop of {lotatoes, 
unless other circumstances, local in their 
nature, assisted it, but latterly, a supply of 
carbonic acid has been opened, that assisted 
the already great supply from the decay of 
dead plants. I refer to the increased con- 
sumption of stone coal. This, together with 
extensive manuring, appeared to nave added 
BO enormously to the supply of carbonic acid, 
that the plants, already strained to the ut- 
most in the fall season, could not any longer 
resist the evil influence, and those most sub- 
jected to its virulence have given way to a 
power, which, while it should have exer- 
cised a beneficial influence, has, through 
the want of knowledge, proved a dreadfol 
and destructive enemy. 

The supply of carbonic acid, it appears, is 
not yet sufficiently heavy to exercise an un- 
&vourable influence, until it is assisted by 
that arising from the decay of the early ve- 
getation, or until all, or nearly all, of the 
causes of the formation of carbonic acid are 
acting together. That this will not alwavs 
be the case, unless vi^rous measures be 
taken, I am strongly mclined to believe. 
The large and increasing consumption of 



stone coal is adding every year to the car- 
bonic acid ; and the time is not far distant 
when the potatoes will become diseased be- 
fore the tops are fully developed, and other 
vegetation will suffer m like proportion. At 
present this supply has increased the growth 
of the early vegetables. During the early 
part of the past season, I noticed the ex- 
tremely luxuriant appearance of the early 
vagetation. Every one noticed it, and it 
was the subject of general remark. Every 
thing of a vegetable nature grew as I never 
knew it to grow before, and plants which, 
in former years were rather small, last sea- 
son grew to an enormous size. The hay 
crop was extremely large. This vegetation, 
when it came to decay, could not produce 
any other than an un&vonrable eflect Its 
increased size must inevitably increase the 
supply of carbonic acid, and I mentioned at 
the time to my friends, that this extreme 
luxuriance boded ill to the potatoe crop, and 
that if the weather was not so extremely 
dry and cool as to cut short the crop by 
drought, the potatoe disease would be ud- 
usually severe. The result has been as I 
anticipated, and the potatoe crop has been 
very much shortened in consequence of the 
early attacks of the disease. Jt has short- 
ened the crop by attacking the tops in some 
instances, and killing them almost as soon 
as the tubers began forming ; so much has 
this been the case, that many farmers have 
no potatoes to dig — none having been formed. 
This is where the disease has been unusu- 
ally severe. 

but though the disease has attacked the 
crop later Uiis year than it will do, in all 
probability, in future years, still it attacked 
the crop earlier this year than it did in 1842, 
as any one may see who will examine the 
Reports of the Commissioner of Patenta 
And the disease will go on attacking the 
crop earlier and earlier every year, until at 
last there can be no potatoes raised, unless 
a proper system of cultivation be adopted. 

I have but the last two Reports of the 
Commissioner of Patents by me, and having 
no other source of information on this su£ 
ject, I cannot tell how early in the season 
the disease commenced generally, during 
1842 and 1843, but in 18&, I learn that it 
began in the latter part of August and the 
early part of September. This year, 1846, 
it began about a month earlier, as we have 
satisractory accounts of its ravages as early 
as the latter part of July and the early part 
of August Thus, I am' inclined to believe, 
it will begin earlier and earlier every sea- 
son, until the supply of carbonic acid from 
the consumption of stone coal, will be suffi- 
cient of itself, without waiting for the death 
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Womau's Cares at Home. 
Wi !*«• itrntaSlT ihi wilb ika. IbUowlac nonika 
la o«r anbuf* )«ru*. ImI euunt Ml wkan iksr 
ulfiully (ppund. We iiaR our Miala rawlan «1|) 
not cut them iMa_iriU bvdr lb* liqair)', ailut ikaj 
bin laionitti.SfTinltimotItiir*lt:tmitmfr Ifkif 
' * ikUienltqallaaaiBiiclitrutbupaf' 



Mt henrt alwBji *'atin vitbin ' y./f^ 
I read selectkiiw made by edit' ;<^ <*'^ 
papers, which are designed ' ■'■j'Hi^ 
ladies, Beltinc forth our di" , --^'^ 
"making ourliomee hapft* -^ (jjeDccflter 
that we Hhonld alway' , .,^V'*^n S" ^^^ 
a cheerfiil smile w* ^ix^^tfoi, when the 
the carea and &t)' /.^^^/JTi. tompleted, 
we CB 'g 'wo 

them,' iposing 

lodge, ibethan 

theor; to the 

if the 'od and 



"fftoo" t*'® *°'^ "'" Cirencester, 
i** j.>rfrom the south an extenaise pros- 
'"%"ef ^'"^ Wiltshire; while the rear 
^^e building is near adjoining the part, 
'l/sheUered 6; the woods of Earl Balhurst. 
S^Ts objec'" •>'' •''^ Institution are to provide 
•hit has ever been a desideratum — scier- 
(ific instruction in all that pertains to agr 
culture, and every subject treated in such 
Planner and to such an extent as its bearing 
opon agriculture demands; white ever; de- 
scription of trial and experiment will be 
maoe, BO as not to risk general results, it 
being the determination of the council that 
the system pursued on the ftrm shall be the 
. one most prolitable, and such as the pupils 
may adopt with confidence in their Jiiture 
occupations. Students are only admissible 
upon the nomination of a proprietor, or do- 
nor of £30. From fourteen to eighteen is 
the age at which they will be eligible to 
enter; nor will Ihej be allowed to remain 
but six months after their twentieth birth- 
day. The annual payment of each student 
ia £30, with Buch charges as the council may 
fix for the librair, museum, &c. Non-resi- 
dent students of any age will be allowed, 
on the recommendation of a proprietor, to 
attend the lectures, and avail themselves of 
the practical instruction, upon the same 



work onfy, at w^ jC30. While attending at 
day roominiT' ji on the farm, they will be 
mnet be rr .u ibe college autboritiua for their 
sponge .. dn pain of forfeiting the fee. The 
see ' ^ment of the college is committed to 
_^Wincipal, who is responsible to the coun- 
.-.J tat the orderly conduct of the student^ 
/,a& fbr the genera] well beio^ of every de- 
'partment A regular attendance of tbtt 
daily prayers of the Church of England, 
and at the parish.cburch on Sundays, ia r^ 
quired ; hut the sons of dissenters may r«- 
spectlfely attend such places of worship a* 
their parents shall, hy lett«r to the principal, 

Am(»ig ourselves large anm* are, in nearly 
II the States, expended in agricaltarml c(k 
ioties, and by some, cxperimeotfti &rnM 
lave been founded. 

As the first imperfect means of awaken- 
ng popular attention to improvements in 
lUltivalion, agricultural societies have no 
doubt done much. But they stimulate ra- 
ther than instruct; fbr they seldom emivace 
a single member realty skilled in cultivation 
as an art, and they do not teach, any further 
then by a few days' meeting in the year, 
and some mactical examples of improred 
methods. But, besides, busbandi7 la &at 
becoming a science of no little extent and 
complexity; so that not grown men but boya 
must be the pupils, end a regular a^icaftv- 
ral education given. 

Public experimental farms have, we b^ 
ere, been entire fiiilores in every instaice, 
Tcept as jobs for individuals, or placM 
here mere visionaries have been permit- 
ted to expose their incapacity at the pnhlie 
expense. Good, we &icy, they have dme 
none. Indeed, they are a mere mistake, we 

fpose, unlesa as an appendage to the agri- 
tural college; attached to which utej 
eerve as the chemical Isboratoi? does to leo- 
that science, or as the diasecCing 
a course of anatomy and surgery. 
What lectures and demonstrations would be, 
each without the other, in these latter csms, 
an experimental ftrm ia without a college, 
--id a college without an experimental ftrm. 
Next above these several meaas, aa hera- 
tofors used among us, we must place agri- 
cnllural journals ; and these alone have no 
doubt done more to spread among us im- 
provementB in rural economy than all other 
tbinga together. They have been to us tba 
great crmtors of an art, upon the excellence 
ofwhich depends public happinesB — we might 
add, public morals — more than upon all ouier 
things whatever. But we most nt^ be mie- 
unrleratood by that narrow-minded sect who 
call themselves philoGopbersand ftee-traden: 
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ncoltare cannot flourish, unless by an equal 

Tees of all the other useful arts: and 

require Street national encouragement; 

it can receive little, in our present 

^cept indirectlyt through them. 

ven such journals are insufficient 

eat and regular purpose of bring- 

\ difih^ed skill in proper agricui- 

i ^ e. Instructing only the grown, 

\ struct but slowly and imperfect- 

^ular institutions «re needed to give 

young, who are designed for husband- 

Aiien, a complete elementary education, in 

which tillage shall be the chief object to 

which all the other studies tend, just as 

much as arms are the main matter at West 

Point 

For this purpose, we see what they are 
doing in England : and now why is it that 
our great landed proprietors everywhere, 
and our planters in jMirticular, do not see 
that it is time to consider whether they can- 
not raise up something of the same sort, and 
give at least a part of their sons an educa- 
tion proper to their safest destiny? Would 
there not be a thousand times more sense in 
this than in breeding them all up to law, or 
for politics, or in a very poor semi-literary 
style, that has no apolication to their future 
life, and can add notntng to its usefulness? 
— National InteUigencer, 

From the Lancaster County Fanner. 
Experiment witli liiae on Com* 

1h the spring of 1B45, I ploughed op a 
asMill piece of meadow ground which lies 
on a hill side, gently sloping to the south. 
It is a thin soil, somewhat sandy ; and was 
so poor that it had produced very little grass 
far several years. I planted it in potatoes, 
potting a small fork full of half rotted straw 
manure on each hill. The yield was at the 
rate of about 250 bushels per acre. Leist 
spring I spread a small quantity of manure, 
say about three wagon loads to the acre, on 
the same ground, broke it up deef^ and 
planted it in com — puttin^^ about hair a pint 
of slacked lime in each hill before the com 
was covered. I was told that so much Ume 
in the hill would ** bum up the com.'* But 
it did not **burn up!^ though it grew up 
very fiut; and, alttioogh the season was 
very dry, it did not appear to sufl^ much 
from drought I plougtied and hoed it twice 
only, ploughing deep the last time. And 
now for the yield: on measuring the pro- 
duct, 1 found it to be at the rate of ninety 
bushels of shelled com to the acre; while 
another field, of much better soil, on which 
I pot about the same quantity of manure 
wUhout any itme, and which was planted 



on the same day, only produced thirty bush- 
els per acre. This small yield was Uiought 
to be owing to drought 

I state the above foots without further 
comment, only that I intend to try the ex- 
periment again this year. 

Robert Sxbvkbs* 

West Carlisle, O., Fet. 1847. 



AoB or PiiAirra. — Some plants, such as 
the minute fungi termed mould, only live 
a fow hours, or at most a few days, — 
Mosses for the most part, live only one sea- 
son, as do the garden plants called annuals, 
which die of old age as soon as they ripen 
their seeda Some again as the foxglove 
and the hollyhock, live for two years, occa- 
sionally prolonged to three, if their flower- 
ing be prevented. Trees again, planted in 
a suitable soil and situation, live for centu- 
ries. Thus the olive-tree may live three 
hundred years; the oak double that number; 
the chesnut is said to have lasted for nine 
hundred and fifty years; the dragonVblood 
tree of Tenerine, may be two thousand 
years old. When the wood of the interior 
ceases to aflbrd room, by the closeness of its 
texture, for the passage of pulp or sap, or 
for the formation of new vessels, it dies, and 
by all its moisture passing ofi'into the young- 
er wood, the fibres shrink, and are ultimately 
reduced to dust The centre of the tree 
thus becomes dead, while the outer portion 
continues to live, and in this way trees may 
exist for many years before they perish. — 
Farmer and Mechanic 



A Calivornia. Farmer. — A gentleman 
writing from California, to the editor of the 
St. Louis Reveille, says his steck consists 
of about 4000 head of oxen, 1700 horses and 
mules, 3000 sheep, and as many hogs. They 
all pasture themselves without difficulty in 
the rich prairies and bottoms of the Sacrap 
mento, and only require to be attended. 
This is to be done by Indians, of whom he 
employs 400. His annual crop of wheat is 
about 12,000 bushels, with iMtrley, peas, 
beans, injc^ in proportion. 

EiHD WoRDA — ^If the happiness of others 
is not motive enough for Icind words, we 
may find a motive in their influence on our- 
selves. The habit of using them, will at 
length conform our feelings to our lanppuage. 
We shall become kind, not only in our 
speech, but in our manners and m our 
hearts. On the other hand, to make use of 
carping, harsh and bitter words, seldom fails 
to sour the disposition, and to injure the 
temper. 
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Annoal EzhibiUon» New Torlu 

Tbb New York Bute Agricultural Bodety will bold 
iXM Annual Exhibition at Saratoga Bpringi, on tbe 
Hth, 15tb, and IQth of Ninth month ntixt. Its premi- 
Qm liat is certainly large and liberal, tbe amoant ex- 
ceeding, we believe, $3000. We have leen no such list 
In tbifl country. From many otbera in tbe long liat of 
premioma, we aelect tbe following: 

For the best cultivated farm of not less 
than fifty acres, exclusive of wood-land and 
tvaste-land, regard being had to tbe quantity 
and quality of produce, the manner and ex- 
pense of cultivation, and the actual profits — 
they ofl!er a 

First premium of $50. 

Second premium, 830. 

Third premium, 820. 

The persons making application for these 
premiums, must submit written answers to 
the following questions : 

To all who furnish full answers to these 
questions, premiums will be given consist- 
ing of single volumes of the Transactions of 
the State Society, or sets of these volumes, 
according to the value of such reports. 

SOILS, &C. 

1. Of how much land does your fiirm con- 
sist? and of how much wood, waste, and im- 
proved land respectively? 

2. What is the nature of your soil and 
subsoil? Is there limestone in it? What 
rocks are found in it? 

d. What do yon consider the best mode 
of improving the difierent kinds of soil on 
your fiirm ? Of clay soil, if vou have it — 
of sandy soil, and of gravelly soil? An- 
swer separately. 

4. What depth do you plough ? What ef- 
fect has deep ploughing had on various soils? 

5. Have you made any experiments to 
test the difiereoce in a succeeding crop, be- 
tween shallow, common, or deep ploufifbing? 

' 6. Have you used the subsoil plough? and 
what have been its eflTects on different soils 
and crops? 

MANURES. 

7. How many loads of manure— SO bush- 
els per load— do yoo usually apply per acre? 
How do you manage your manure ? Is it 
kept under cover? or are there cellars under 
your barns or stables, for receiving it? 

8. What are your means, and what your 
manner of making and collecting manure ? 

9. How many loads of manure do you 
manu&cture annually? How many do you 
apply? 

10. How is your manure applied ; whe- 
ther in its long or green state, or in com- 
post? For what crops, or under what cir- 



cumstances, do you prefer nsiog it, either in 
a firesh or rotten state? 

11. Could you not cheaply, easentially in- 
crease your supply of manure by a little ex* 
tra labour? 

12. Have you used lime, piaster, guano, 
salt, or any substance, not in common use aa 
manure? In what manner were they osed, 
and with what results? 

TILLAGE CROPS. 

13. How many acres of land do you till? 
and with what crops are they occupied, and 
how much for each crop? 

14. What is the amount of seed planted 

or sown for each crop— the time of sowing* 

the mode of cultivatmg, and of harvesting— 
and the product per acre? 

15. What kind and quantity of manure 
do you prefer for each, and at what times^ 
and in what manner do you apply it? 

16. How deep do vou have manure co- 
vered in the earth, for difierent crops and 
difierent soils? 

17. Have your potatoes been afiected with 
any peculiar defect or disease, and have yoa 
been able to discover any clearly-proved 
cause for it, or found any remedy? 

GRASS LANDS, &c 

18 What kind of ffrasses do yon use? 
How much seed of clover, or tbe various 
kinds of grass do you sow to the acre? At 
what season of the year do yoa aow,-«-aBd 
what is the manner of seeding? 

19. How many acres do you mow for bay, 
and what is tbe average product? At what 
stage do you cut grass, and what is your 
mode of making hay? 

20. Is any of your mowing land onsuit* 
able for the plough, and what is your mode 
of managing such land ? 

21. Have you practised irrigating or wa- 
tering meadows or other lands, and with 
what efiect? What is your particular mode 
of irrigation, and how is it performed ? 

22. Have you reclaimed any low, bog or 
peat lands? What was the mode pursued, 
the crops raised, and what the succeass? 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

23. How many oxen, cows, young cattle^ 
and horses do you keep^ and of what breeda 
are they? 

24. Have you made any experiments to 
show the relative value of difierent breeda 
of cattle or other animals for particular pur- 
poses, and with what results? 

25. What do you consider the best and 
cheapest manner of wintering your cattle; 
as to feed, watering and shelter? 
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26. How mach butter and cheese do you 
make annnally, from what number of cows, 
and what is your mode of manufacture ! * 

27. How many sheep do you keepi of 
what breed or breeds are they? How much 
do they yield per fleece, and what price 
does the wool brinff ? How many of your 
eheep usually produce lambs, and what 
number of Iambs are annually reared 1 How 
much will your sheep or lambs sell for per 
bead to the buteherl 

28l What do yoo consider the best and 
cheapest manner of wintering^ your sheep as 
to food, watering and shelter? How many 
in proportion to your flock, if any, do you 
lose during the winter? 

29. How many swine do you keep, of 
what breed are they, how do you feed them, 
at what affe do you kill them, and what do 
they weiffh when dressed? 
' 90. what experiments have yoa made to 
show the relative value of potatoes, turnips, 
and other root crops, compared with Indian 
corn, or other' grain, for feeding animals, 
either for fiittening or for milk? 

PEUIT. 

81. What is the number of your apple 
trees ? Are they of natural or grafted fruit? 
and chiefly of what varieties? 

32. What number and kind of fruit trees, 
exclusive of apples, have you? and what are 
eaoag the besi of each kmd ? 

33. What insects have attacked your 
trees, and what method do yoa use to pre- 
vent their attacks? 

34. What is your general management of 
fhiit trees? 

35. What other experiments or farm one- 
rations have produced interesting or valu- 
able results? 

FENCES, BUILDINGS, &c 

36. What is the number, size, and gene- 
ral mode of construction of your farm build- 
iugs, and their uses? 

37. What kinds of fences do you con- 
struct? What is the amount and length of 
each kind? And their cost and condition? 

38. To what extent are your various farm- 
ing operations guided by accurate weighing 
and measuring? And to what degree of 
minuteness are they registered by daily ac- 
counts? 

39. Bo you keep regular &rm accounts? 
Can you state the annual expense in im- 
proving your form, and the income from it, 
with such precision that you can at the end 
of the year, strike an accurate balance of 
the debt and credit? Would not this prac- 
tice conduce very much to close observa- 
tioDy careful farming, and in the end, much] 



improve our system, as well as better our 
fortune? 

We also find the following:— 

Whereas, the Agricultural Society of the 
State of New York, has not an experimental 
farm; and whereas, to some extent, satisfac- 
tory experiments can be made by intelligent 
farmers on their own farms, therefore 

Resolved^ That the undermentioned list 
of premiums be offered to induce public spi- 
rited individuals, to lend their valuable aid 
in extending the boundaries of accurate vor 
ral knowledge. 

Three premiums will be awarded of 830; 
820, and 810, in January, 1846, for the best 
experiment upon a herd of not less than 
eight cows, to determine the relative advan* 
taffes of soiling, or depasturing milch cowa. 
The experiment to be conducted as follows: 

IsL The experiment must commence on 
the first day of May, and be cootinaed until 
the first day of November. 

2od. The cows to be divided in two lota 
of four each. One lot to be soiled, the otiier 
depastured. Before commencing the expe* 
riment, each lot must be weighed and the 
record of the weight returnen to the com- 
mittee. It is necessary that the two lots 
shall be as near alike in weight and milking 
properties as possible. 

3rd. The milk of each lot to be weighed 
separate daily. 

4th. The manure made from those soiled 
to be ascertained in cords. 

5th. An account to be kept of the ex- 
pense of soiling, also detailed statement of 
the entire management, together with the 
measurement of the land occupied in soil- 
ing, and each to be returned to the commit- 
tee. 

6th. A description and measurement of 
the land occupied for pasture^ also to be 
made. 

7th. Each lot to be weighed at the con- 
clusion of the experiment 

Thk Agricultural Society of the State of New York 
is a broad concern. Ita meana are large— the apbert 
of ita operatione are large—and it is, aa it profeaees to 
be, a 8UU intereet. We cannot iongfne that it can 
Ail to exert a powerftil Influenee upon tbe agricultura 
of tkat noUe State. Ite movementa anuat give an 1id> 
petua tkat will be felt tluronglioat her length and 
breadth, and which muat widen atiU inoie, thoae giant 
•tridea which have made her population the moat nu. 
meroua of any Bute in the Union, and her proaparttjr 
equal to that of tbe moat proaperoua.'-Eo. 



A GREAT deal of Around will be planted 
in corn this spring. This is right : it is our 
staple crop. The demand must be large. 
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The SiKift-honM im Ameriea. 

TkiB MUming hislory of the early introductinn of 
Short Etr$u into thia coontry, taken fl-om jUUh's Am*- 
rieam Btri Book, can hardly ikil to be valuable to 
every one of our readers. Great national benefits 
often remit, not only flrom imall beginnings, and indi- 
vidoal enterprise, bat they not unfrequently are tardy 
In their consummation. The introduction of improved 
breeds of cattle and sheep, will entail a debt of grati- 
tude to those who fbresaw its advantages.— Es. 

Wx are infoimed hj Dr. Samael D. Mar- 
tin, of Colbjville, Kentucky, **A8 early aa 
1783, there were short-bom cattle imported 
into Virginia. Some animals of this im- 
portation were called the *' milk breed," and 
some the ** beef breed ;** and in 1785, one of 
the Mr. Pattons brought to Kentoekj a half- 
Uood bull of the ^ beef breed." In 1797, 
old Mr. Patton brought to bis residence in 
Clarke county, Kentucky, a bull and cow, 
directly descended ftom imported stock, of 
what was then called the ** milk breed" of 
cattle ; also some halfhiocded cows of both 
the " milk" and " beef breeds." The •• beefl 
breed" were fon^-homed cattle, — large, 
coarse, and rou^h; coming slowly to matu- 
rity, and fiittenmg badly, until fully grown, 
and were tolerable milkers. The '^milk 
breed were «Aort-homed cattle, coming ear- 
lier to maturity, and fattening more kindly. 
Their milking qualities were extraordinary. 
It was not at all uncommon for cows of this 
breed to give S2 quarts of milk daily. Mr. 
Patton*s short-horn bull was called Mars; 
his cow, Venus. The cow died, leawng 
only two cdlve$, both lmUs» The produce 
of Mars was spoken of by our old breeders 
in the highest terms, being superior, both for 
beef and milk. 

•"In 1803, Mr. Daniel Harrison, of Clarke 
county, Kentucky, purchased of Mr. Miller, 
of Virginia, a boll called Pluto, of the "milk 
breed." Messrs. Welton and Hotchcroft 
also brought to Kentucky a bull called Sha- 
ker, of the <'mi]k breed." CapU Wn>. Smith 
also brought to Kentucky a very large bull 
called Buzzard, a mixture of the * milk* and 
'beef breed.' Messrs. Cunningham and 
Inskeep brought to Kentucky two bulls of 
this breed: in one the 'beef,* and in the 
other the * milk breed* appeared to predomi- 
nate. The descendants of all these cattle 
were called, in Kentucky, the ' Patton stock.* ** 

According to this account, do pure short- 
horn blood descended beyond one genera- 
tion, aa the cow Venus died, leaving only 
bulls, of her produce. Doctor Martin con- 
tinues : 

" Stock of 1817. In this year, Mr. Lewis 
Senders, a wealthy merchant of Lexingfton, 
Kentucky, sent an order to England for 



twelve of the best cattle that conld be pur* 
chased, for breeders. Thev were selected 
by Mr. Etches, of Liverpool, a capital jondge 
of short-horns, who since assored Gen. Gar- 
rard* of Kentucky, that they were the best 
of their kind then to be bad in England.* 
Six of this importation were shortrhome, or 
Tees waters. The bulls looked very much 
like the picture of Mr. Coates* *Patriot»'and 
the cows were generally fine knilkeiSb 

*'lu 1818, Mr. Prentice imported from 
England two bulls of the short-horn breed.. 
These also have been spoken of as the stock 
of 1817, and are remarkably fine animals. 

'' The names of these importations stand 
thus: 

*' BuUi. — Sam Martin, Tecumseh, Comet. 
Cows. — Mrs. Motte, The Teeswater Cow^ 
The Durham Cow; imported by Mr. San- 
ders. 

** Btitff.— Prince Recent, and John Bull ; 
imported by Mr. Prentice. 

** These cattle were bred pore until other 
short-horns of later importations were intro- 
duced, which were extensively crossed upon 
their descendants." 

Previous to the revolntionary war, — A. D. 
1775, — a Mr. Heaton emigrated from Eng- 
land to New York, at which latter place he 
was for many years a botcher. In the year 
1791, he went to England arid obtained se- 
veral shprtrhern eattle from George Culley, 
of Grindon, Northumberland^ Afterwardb^ 
in 1796, he obtained from Charlee Colling, 
a short-horn boll and a cow, all which he 
brought to his farm in Westchester county^ 
New York, where he then resided. 

Mr. Heaton bred these eattle sooie years 
in their purity; but after his death they 
were scattered, and there are many of their 
grade descendants now in Westchester 
county. 

About the year 1815-16, Mr. 0>x, ao 
Ekiglishman, imported from Ebgland a bull 
and two heifers— which were pure short- 
horns — and settled in Rensellaer county,. 
New York. The heifers are said tE^ have 
been remarkable for their milking qualitiesL 
Upon iiis death, or removal*, — wo aie not 
certain which, — these cattle and their pro- 
duce were parehased by Mr. Matthew Bul- 
lock, of Bethlehem, Albany county, who 
bred them many years. A boot the year 
1822, Mr. Bullock, in connection with ar 
Mr. Wayne, imported two short-horn bulls; 
one a light roan, eaHed ^^Comiet," or ** Cor- 
net,** for he went by both names ; the other 
a red, called ** Nelson." These balls were 
used alternately on the Cox stock, and fn>a» 
them descended the valuable tribe locally 
known as the " Bullock'* stock, remarkable 
for their robust siae and extiaordinaiy 
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ingr qaalitiee. In 1890, Mr. Bullock pur 
chaaed ** Copson,** Just imported by Mr 
Smith, of Upper Canada, with which he 
again crossed his herd. These cattle have 
been widely distributed in the ri? er coanties 
of New York. 

In the month of July, 1818, a yearling 
bull and heifer were imported into Boston, 
Massachusetta, by Mr. ComeJius Coolidge, 
« merchant of that city. They were bred 
by Mr. Mason, of Chilton, Durham, whose 
herd was justly celebrated ibr its hiffh breed- 
ing and purity. The boll was called Coe- 
lebs, and got by Jupiter (342); his dam by 
Wellington (679). The heifer was Flora, 
.called by some Old Flora, and got by La- 
4bD's bull, which was got by Ccmiet (155). 
Flora's dam was also got by Comet, and 
cave 33 quarts of milk per day. Lafon's 
bull weighed, when two years and three 
months old, 1950 pounda These particu- 
lars we gather from the papers of Mr. Cool- 
idge, accompanying the importation, kindly 
copied for us by Mr. Sanford* Howard, assist- 
ant editor of the Albany Cultivator. 

In a letter accompanying the above, Mr. 
. Howard remarks : ** Cmlebe and Flora were 
bM to CoL Samuel Jaques, of Charlestown, 
in 1820, and remained his property until 
they died. While with him. Flora had 
fourteen calves, &om 1819 to 1833— ten of 
which were by Co&lebs. One of these, a 
heifer, Europe, I afterwards owned. Most 
of her calves I knew, and they were excel- 
lent animals. I freqoeotly saw both Ccelebs 
And FMora, while in the possession <3^ Col. 
Jaque&* He was a large, deep-bodied, and 
heavy bull — red-roan in colour, and a fine 
tiaodler: his live weight, in fair condition, 
About 2,400 lbs. Flora was chiefly red, with 
a few white spots; a fine cow, and a good 
milker.^ 

We are indebted to Mr. Howard, also, for 
particulars touching other early importa- 
tions. 

**The late Grorham Parsons, Esq., of 
Brighton, Massachusetts, in 1818, im^pcnted 
A bull called " Fortunatus,** — afterwards 
^•Holdeniess.^ He was bred by C^eorge 
Faulkner, Esq., of North Allerton, York- 
shire, Elngland. He was warranted to be a 

* CoBieta was tlie original lire of CoL lAoqvei* BOCad 
Ihmily of eow«, wMeh be *f Jed '' dream pota*^ od ae 
xount of the exeeediof Picb quality of their milk. Me 
c row e d them high up tn the Mood of 0«lelML We eaw 
Cbem in 1837, eoae Bfteen or iwentf ia number. They 
were remarkably niee eowa, fenerally red in colour, 
and symmetrical in ih*pe. Ther milk, which we eaw 
la pant, waa remarkable for the tUekneae and wdght 
of ila cream. Thia quality, Col. J. aaaured ua, waa pe- 
cslUr to th6<o«f daacended ih»n Galeha. 



thorough-bred short horn, and bore all the 
characteristics of the race. Hid descendantSi 
from both thorough-bred and native cows, 
were disseminated considerably through 
New England. 

** In 18^, Theodore Lyman, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, imported a short horn bull, which he 
afterwards sold to Israel Thorndike, E^., 
who sent him to his farm in Maine. 

*« About the year 1825, Mark W. Peirce, 
of Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, imported a 
short horn boll called Nelson, and a cow 
called Symmetry, high-bred, and well-de- 
scended animals. This bull and cow pro- 
duced some very superior stock. The noted 
ox Americoa, which travelled as a show, and 
went to England for that purpose, was one 
of their progeny. He was, though enor* 
mously large, a beautiful animal. The 
^ Great Bull Hercules,*' as he was called, 
which was also carried about for a show, was 
full brother to Americos. This was much 
the largest bull I ever saw, yet by no means 
coarse." 

About die year 1818, Mr. Stephen Wil- 
liams, of Northboro', Massachusetts, im- 
ported the boll Youngpenton,(063) bred by 
Mr. J. Wetherell, in England* He was the 
sire of many very excellent Short Horns in 
Massachusetts, besides numerous grade ani- 
mals^ the heifers of which proved in most 
instances, extraordinary milker& 

From the vear 1820, several fine cows 
were imported into Boston, by gentlemen of 
that city and its vicinity, selected from the 
herds of Mr. John Wetherell, and other emi« 
nent breeders. Among those concerned, 
were Messra Williams, Lee, Derby, Prince, 
Munson, and others. Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin,* about the year 1823, presented to 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society a 
bull and heifer. Admiral (1608) and Anna^ 
bella, both bred by Mr. Wetherell. In con- 
nection with these fine animals, we regret to 
say, they were not properly appreciated by 
the farmers of Massachusetts; and their im- 
porters, mostly merchants in the city, or re- 
siding in the vicinity of Boston, who had in- 
troduced them more from a spirit of munw 
6cence toward their countrymen, than for 
their own individual benefit, could not pay 
particnlar attention to 4iheir breeding, and 
many of them were scattered and lost. 

About the year 1828, Mr. Benjamin Rod- 



* Admiral Coffin waa an American, born in Nan* 
tncket. He went to England when a boy— Joined tlie 
Brf tiah savy before the American revolution, and re* 
mained there tiU bia deatta, aome years ago. He aU 
waya kindly remembered the atate of bia birth, which 
he roanifeated by many handaome dooaxiona lo iia 
agricultttre. 
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man, of New-Bedford, MassachuBetts, im- 
ported three heifers, Adaliza, DulGibeUa, and 
Galatea ; and a bull, Devonshire, (966) bred 
by Mr. Whitaker, of Burley, Yorkshire, and 
selected by Mr. Francis Rotch, then in Eng- 
land. 

In 1823 Mr. John S. Skinner, then editor 
of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, imported two heifers, Ckmquest and 
Pansy, and a ball, Washington (1566) for 
Gen. Stephen Van Rensellaer, of Albiny, 
N. Y. These were bred by Mr. Champion, 
of B]y th. In the hands of Gen. Van Ransel- 
laer they were bred many years, producing 
much excellent stock, and their descendants 
are now scattered through several different 
States. Previous to this, in the year 1821, 
Mr. Skinner imported from the herd of Mr. 
Champion, other Short Horns, which were 
afterwards purchased by Gov. Uoyd, of Ma- 
ryland, who sent them to his estate on the 
eastern shore. These were a bull, '* Cham- 
pion** and two heifers, ** White Rose** and 
** Shepherdess," from which several good 
animals descended. 

During the years following 1822, up to 
1690, Mr. Charles Henry Hall, of Harlem, 
N. Y., imported several fine Short Horns, 
some of which were descended from cele- 
brated herds in England, and two of them 
were from the herd of Robert Collins. He 
also drew into his possession several Short 
Horns which were imported at an earlier 
date by other gentlemen of his neighbour- 
hood. From these he bred large]}^, and their 
descendants were incorporated into many 
excellent herds. We have made ei&rts to 
obtain the correct pediffrees to the originals 
of Mr. Hall's stock, which was some years 
ago princtpallv sold, and broken up : but some 
of the original papers were distributed with 
the cattle themselves ; others have been mis- 
laid ; and of others still, but loose memoran- 
dums exist, giving only casual references to 
their blood. Some of these cattle were im- 
ported before the first English Herd Book 
was published. As an accurate judge of 
good animals, Mr. H. is rarely surpass^. 

In 1824, Mr. John Hare Powell, of Phila- 
delphia, commenced importations from the 
herd of Mr. Whittaker, and bred many years 
with great spirit and success. His importa- 
tions were numerous for that day. He bred 
largely for some years, and his sales were 
frequent, and the prices obtained encourag- 
ing. Some of his cattle went into Kentucky 
and southern Ohio. His cow, Belina, as re- 
corded in " Hints for American Husband- 
men,** in the month of May, 1827. on pas- 
ture, with Indian meal slop, at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia, gave 26 quarts of milk 
per day, from which the milk for three days 



was churned, and yielded at the rate of 20| 
pounds per week I The fact is thoroughly 
attested by several eertificates of most re- 
spectable personsL This cow was imported 
in 1825» and descended from the stock of 
Robert Colling through his and Charles Col- 
ling's celebrated Rra Rose, Wildair, and 
Dutchess tribes of milkers. 

Mr. Powell continued breeding to a oio- 
derate extent until about the year 1840; 
when he dieposed of his principal herd. 

We now arrive at Uie year 1834, op to 
which period the Short Horns had becni stea* 
dily progressing, eanunr their way into the 
good opmions more or less of the people of 
the United States. But a moderate degree 
of spirit was manifested to posh them for- 
ward by their breeders, generally, and they 
were known imperfectly, beyond the imme- 
diate locality of their homes. Their Bom- 
bers, however, were considerable, and wher- 
ever bred, their reputation was fortified by 
their excellence, both in the dairy and at 
the shamble& This year, however, com- 
menced a new'era in their annals. 

An association of breeders and graziers in 
the Scioto and Miami valleys of Ohio* dissa- 
tisfied with the slow progress of their native 
cattle, and their generaldeficiencies for the 
best markets — ^large herds of whieh were 
annually fed, and driven to the Atlantic 
states — resolved to introduce a better breed ; 
and after several meetings and consultations^ 
concluded to dispatch an agent to England 
for the purpose of making an importation 
from some of the best breeds of that country. 
The principal gentlemen composing that as- 
sociation were Governors Trimble and Vanee» 
Messrs. Felix, Greorge and William Renick» 
Thomas Huston, Michael I^ Sollivant, and 
some others. Their agent, Mr. Felix Re- 
nick, proceeded early in the summer, to 
England, and in September returned with 
upwards of twenty Short Horns selected from 
the herds of Mr. Bates, the Dnke of Leeds* 
the Earl of Carlisle, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. 
Paley, Mr. Mason, Mr. AFhcrofl, and othersL 

This importation was received with much 
satisfaction by the proprietors, who com- 
menced breeding them with great spirit. 
The following year another importation was 
mode of about the same number; and the 
next season, stilt another importation of a 
smaller number was made by the same asso- 
ciation. These were followed by several 
importations by gentlemen, among whom 
were Gen. Shelby and Henry Clay, Junior, 
of Kentucky, and by Mr. Neff, of Cincinnati, 
in 1838. 

In 1837-8-9, Mr. Whittaker sent out 
upwards of one hundred animals on his own 
account, and upon orders forwarded from the 
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United States. His cattle were chiefly sold 
at public aactioD, at Powelton, near Fbila- 
delphia, the residence of Mr. Powel. During 
these years, Short Horns had become an o^ 
ject ofgreat speculation, and many were 
sold in Kentucky and Ohio, at prices ranging 
from fiye hundred to one thousand dollars 
each! Several smaller importations were 
also made by individuals on their own ac- 
count, and during the time from 1624 up to 
1840, probably not lees than three hundred 
Short Horns were brought into the United 
States. 

Among the individual importations f^^om 
1836 to a late period, were those of several 
select and valuable animals ftom the roost 
reputable herds in England, by Mr. £. P. 
Prentice, of Albany, Mr. Georee Vail, of 
Troy, Mr. James lisnox, and Mr. John F. 
Sheafe, of New York ; Mr. Whitney, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, and sundry other 
ones not now recollected. 

In 1685 a considerable number were 
brought out by Mr. Weddle, from Yorkshire, 
who settled near Rochester, N. Y. He bred 
these cattle for a few years, and from 1838 
to 1841 disposed of his principal stock. Many 
of them were scattered through the Genesee 
country, and some of the choicest were sold 
to Gen. Dudley, and Mr. Harrison Blanton, 
of Kentucky^ 

The succ% which has thus far attended 
the breeding and rearing of Short Horns in' 
the United States, is altogether satisfactorv. 
Our climate, soils, and food, are highly fa- 
vourable to their growth, and development 
They are hardy to withstand our cold, and 
our heats, and with an abundant forage, even 
of the coarser kinds, they flourish. They 
are probably less cared for, and fed, than in 
England ; yet no neat cattle pay better for 
their care and keep than these. They are, 
as a race, good milkers, remarkable in the 
richness of its <juality, and the quantity is 
frequently surprising. For beef, they are 
unrivalled. Tneir capacity to accumulate 
flesh is enormous, and they feed with a kind- 
liness and thrifl never witnessed in our na- 
tive breeds. In milk, instances have been 
frequent in which they have given 24 to 36 
quarts a day, on grass pasture only, for weeks 
together; yielding 10 to 15 pounds of butter 
per week. Were it necessary we might 
produce many cases in proof. In beef, cows 
have slaufrlitered 1200, and 1400 pounds, 
neat weight, with extraordinary proof; alfl 
bullocks upwards of 2500 pounds. Still, 
few could be spared for such purposes. 

Those who have bred them longest, like 
them best And the deepest point of depres- 
sion in their value having been reached, we 
trust that their future career is to be vigor- 



ously onward and prosperous. Their full 
hiBtory in the United States, is yet to be 
written ; and with this brief notice, we leave 
them to the good opinions and confidence of 
the enlightened friendsof American agricul- 
ture. To say nothing of them as a creature 
of utility, every fiirmer of abundant means, 
which for this purpose need not be great, 
and every country gentleman, where pro- 
perly situated, should cultivate Short Horns. 
With the increase of wealth and refinement 
in the United States, the quiet and elegant 
pleasures of country life are more appre- 
ciated. Numerous gentlemen of leisure an- 
nually retire from the bustle of city life, pre- 
ferring the heathful and invigorating recrea- 
tions of a fiirm to the exciting cares of the 
town. Many of this class Income deeply 
interested in rural pursuits, and in a few 
years are known as eminently practical agri- 
cnlturista Among the most iascinating of 
their retired pleasures, is that of cultivating 
a taste for fine domestic animals. Among 
these, the Short Horns stand pre-eminent; 
and we can perform no more grateful ser- 
vice to ourselves, nor a more beneficial 
one to such individuals, than to suggest the 
breeding, rearing, and, if possible, the im- 
provement of this superb class of cattle, as a 
prominent object of their labours. 

For tke Farmers* Cabinet. 
Shade and Frott Trees-^lBseeCsy dre. 

M». Editoh,--! notice that the Philadel- 
phia papers are discussing the propriety of 
cutting off the tops and otherwise mutilating 
the shade trees in the city, in order to avoid 
the disgusting insects that attack and infest 
them during the summer. It would give me 
pleasure to prevent such mutilation, as I 
ffreatly admire the beautiful shade trees of 
Philadelphia. 

I am induced to believe that the reason 
why these insects attack and infest the trees^ 
is that they find in the sap a sweet substance 
which is formed by a chemical action in the 
pores of the tree. This chemical action in 
this case is opposed to the vital action, and 
is a consequence of a determination of vita) 
force. This loss of vital force is caused, in 
my opinion, by a surplus of carbonic acid. It 
is well known that sulphuric acid, properly 
added to starch, under favourable circum- 
stances, changes it to sugar. I think that 
carbonic acid acts in a manner similar to the 
sulphuric acid, when it is added to vegetable 
fibre. Starch and vegetable fibre are com- 
posed of the same elements, carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen. ^ The vegetable 
fibre has more nitrogen in it than starch has^ 
and on that account is more easily changed ; 
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this accounts for the carbonic acid being able 
to change the vegetable fibre, while starch 
remains unchanged, carbonic acid being less 
powerful than sulphuric acid. 

In the sugar-cane, corn-stalk, sugar-maplei 
^., the vital action frodnces sugar. Not 
«o, however, in the linden and many other 
shade trees. In these, if sugar, or any other 
saccliarine substance be pr<3uced, it is, as I 
have before said, by a chemical action, in 
this case in opposition to the vital action. 
This does not take place when the vital ac- 
tion is in foil force. In the diseased plants, 
or plants whose vital force is deficient, the 
carbon, oxygen, nitroffen, and hydrogen, that 
are absorbed by the plant, and which should 
go to the formation of vegetable fibre and 
starch, are changed by the chemical action 
into a saccharine substance, or sugar. We 
have striking instances of this in the pheno- 
mena of honey-dew. With the sap foil of 
sugar is it strange that the insects are at- 
tracted by a tree which ofi^rs them such a 
feast of sweet things 7 

The question, then, arises, How may the 
vital force be restored or prevented from suf 
fering this deterioration ? I answer, by neu- 
tralizing the carbonic acid, and thus deprive 
it of its power. This may be done by the 
application of alkalies or alkaline substances 1 
There are a great many of these, and which 
can be had at a great many diflferent prices. 
As i cannot mention them all in a communi- 
cation like this, I will speak of perhaps but 
one of the cheapest of them, and itrmode of 
application, as a guide to the use of all others. 
When the tree gets into foil lea^ take the 
salt lye of the soap makers, and mix it with 
water in such strength as to enable the solu- 
tion to bear an egg; then add fresh water 
equal in quantity to your solution. Apply 
with a long-haired whitewash brush to the 
larger limbs and the stem of the tree — wash 
them wellf nnd then take a large syringe 
and throw the preparation on the leaves of 
the tree as high as you can. If circumstances 
will permit, it would be well to sprinkle the 
ground with the preparation above where it 
IS supposed the roots of the tree may be — 
aking care not to put too muc!) in one placee, 
particularly near the foot of the tree. 

I have recommended this mode of prepar- 
ing, because the solution must not be too 
stroi^, as it might endanger the life of the 
tree. Indeed* if a tree be very valuable, 
great eare should be exercised not to apply 
too much at one time, even of the prepa- 
ration mentioned above. At intervals of 
every two weeks the operation mi^ht be re- 
peated if the insects attack or still mfest the 
tree. In the latter part of summer, if the 
fleaaon be such thai much carbonic acid is 



formed, it may be necessary to repeat the 
operation many times, particularly if^ as jnat 
mentioned, the tree is very valuable, and 
you are afraid to apply too much at one time 
for fear of injuring iL 

Strong soapsuds is another valuable alka- 
line substance, and may be used pretty freely, 
care being taken not to use it too freely. 

Fruit trees under like circumstances may 
be treated, in like manner, with great benefiL 

In the hope that this article may be useful 
in preventing the mutilation and loss of the 
shade-trees, and in getting rid of the un- 
sightly insects, I remain the public's humble 
servant Cbbmioo. 

Wilkeitwrre. Pa., March 21. T847. 

For the Farmers' CaUneC ^ 

HydravUo Ram. 

A ifVMBBR of articles having appeared in 
your journal on the Hydraulic Ram, (see vol. 
9, p. 50; voL 10, p. 228, 289, 297, and vol. 
11, p. 217, 247, and 249,) and feeling inte- 
rested in the subject, and being engaged in 
the manufacture of the ram, and having: given 
ita history some attention, I have &ought 
that a fow remarks upon the subject might 
prove interesting to your readers, who seem 
to be fully aware of the value of this simple 
and effective machine for raising water. 

The first ram we have any#ccount ofj is 
noticed in a letter from the maker, John 
Whitehorst, to Dr. Franklin, dated March 
16th, 1775. This machine was put up at 
Aulton, Cheshire, England, in 1772; but was 
not sel^acting, as the one now in use. 

The invention of the self-acting ram is 
due to Pierre Francois Montgolfier, a French 
paper maker, in 1796. 

This machine was much like the one now 
in general use, extremely simple and efifeo* 
live. He patented several improvemento on 
it in 1816, in England First in employing 
two stop valves instead of one ; (see cut, let- 
ter F, page 294.) Second, a snifling valve, 
to supply air as it became exhausted from 
the air-vessel, (c). Third, a particular form 
and arrangement of the air-vessel. Fourth, 
two plans for double acting rams, or such aa 
are employed to raise pure, by a driving 
power of impure or foul water. Fifth, the 
addition of a suction pipe to raise water from 
a lower level than that of the ram ; as from a 
•ihallow well. Sixth, an arrangement by 
^hich it is applied for blowing furnaces, &c., 
in place of the bellowei 

In 1797 Matthew Bolton, (ofthe firm of BoU 
ton and Watta,) of Soho, England, took out 
pa tent :s first, for the self acting ram ; second, 
the addition of an air-vessel ; third, a suction 
ram ; fourth, a double ram, having one or two 
air-vessels; fiflh, two syphon rams, one deli- 
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reriag water at the top of the syphon, and the 
other at the end of the k>iij|;er leg; (see 
p. 217 Cabinet); sixth, a weight to secure 
the opening of the iralve (F) ; and, seventh, 
a spnng for the same purpose. 

He was also the inventor of lamB to be 
propelled bv distinct power. 

A Mr. Haghette combined the ram with 
the syphon, to raise the water to a higher 
level than the top of the syphon ; the water 
being delivered nom the top. 

In 1845 two patents were taken out in the 
United States for improvements on the ram. 
One by B. S. Benson, of Baltimore, for a 
double acting ram, used for raising pore by 
means of impure water ; a peculiar form of 
stop valve ; a spring to insure the opening of 
the same, and an arrangement to stop the 
ram when the supply of water &ils, and start 
it again when it is sufficient 

The other, by Erastus W. Ellsworth, of 
East Windsor, Connecticut, for a syphon 
ram, which, from the specification, I judge 
to be much, if not ezactly^ like the one pa- 
tented by Bolton in 1797. 

Applications have also been made by a 
ffentjeman in Chester County, Pa., for a 
double acting ram. 

The above gives a condensed view of the 
principal improvements . which have fi-om 
time to time been suggested upon the ram. 

After a careful investigation of all the 
plans which have come to my notice, and 
from numerous experiments, I have come to 
the conclusion, that the most simple fiurm of 
ram is preferable in every respect The 
parts which need repair should be easily 
reached ; those which need replacing should 
be as simple and cheap as possible to be good. 
The size of the machine should be accurately 
proportioned to the circumstances of the situ- 
ation. 

The driving pipe (B) should be of a pro- 
portionate size and length. The length 
should not be governed by the diameter, as 
the article on page 248 of the Cabinet asserts; 
but by all the attending circumstances: the 
head or fall, the elevation to be raised, and 
the supply from the spring 4>r brook. 

In all cases where a ram is properly made 
and put up, the following rule will apply to 
determine the amount of water which can be 
furnished. 

Measure the amount the spring or brook 
discharges in a given time. Ascertain the 
greatest amount of head or fiill that can be 
obtained, and the elevation to which the 
water is to be raised. Then divide the ele- 
vation by the head or fall, and the amount of 
water by the quotient Deduct 30 per cent 
from this result, and it will give the amount 
delivered in the given time. 



For example, suppose an elevation of W 
feet, with a fall of 5 feet The supply, 4 
gallona per minute, or 5760 gallons per day. 

Then -g- =12; then -^=^4m: and 480 

— 90 per cent = 336 gallons gallou raised 
per day. 

This rule can be depended upon when the 
ram is properly made and pot up. But 
every defect, either in proportion or mechan- 
ism, causes an additional deduction from the 
amount raised. A small allowance must be 
made for distance. Rams well constructed 
will raise water 30 times the fall, and will 
generally operate tor months without any 
attention. The repaira are simple and easily 
effected by any person, being less difficult 
than those of the ordinary house pump. The 
cost of a ram, put up and ready for opera- 
ration, is generally less than that of a pum^^ 
and well, m the same situation. 

H. P. M. BlRKINBINB. 

Philadelphia. March 87th, 1847. 



For the Farmen* Cabinet. 
Bread Stuffs. 

I take from one of our Philadelphia pa* 
pers, though I am unable to designate it, the 
following statement of the business carried 
on here m bread stu£&. The sales of floor, 
com meal, wheat, and com, during the w^k 
commencing 26th of first month, and ending- 
tbe Ist of second month, both inclusive, are 
stated to be as follow: 

**FLorR — The sales for export including 
some lots taken on speculation, amounted to 
47,500 barrels at 85 62) to $6 25 per bar- 
rel ; and extra at $6 60, averag- 
ing $6 8285,000 

Corn MBAir--SaIes of 34,000 bar- 
rels for export at 83 75 to 84 75, 
part for future delivery, averag- 
ing 84 44 150,940 

Whkat— Sales of 32,000 bushels 
Penna. White at 81 35 to 81 40, 
and 30,000 da red at 81 15 to 
8185, 82,00a 

CoRH — Sales of 65,000 busheDs 
Penna. yellow, at 80 to 08 cts., 
and 10,000 do. Southern White 
at 87^ cts., averaging 90 cts.. 



54,000 



Total, 8571,940 

Here then we have upwards of five hun« 
dred and seventy thousand dollars as the re- 
sult of one week's transactions in breadstuf&y 
which is an unusually large amount When 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad is com- 
plete, connecting our city with St Louis by 
an iron band, in operation at all periods of 
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the ye^r,*' what may we anticipate as the 
limit of oar operatiooa in this way ? With 
a territory undefined in its extent, a soU as 
varied as our climate, and consequently an) 
adaptation of both soil and climate tonrodoc- 
tions of every article of necessity or luxury, 
it appeaUB to the writer, that we may hope 
for generatbns tocome, to have our granaries 
looked to as Europe's great resort with her 
dense population, in time of need. There is 
but little danger at present, of our fidling 
into Ireland's deep, radical error — we mean 
that of having comparatively, but one crop. 
While we have such a redundancy of land, 
and that adapted to every variety of produce, 
we shall endeavour to secure plenty, by 
keeping up that varietur. A goal of unexam- 
pled prosperity would Meem to be before us: 
yet should we always bear in mind, that as 
our rye crop was stricken in 1836, and as 
Ireland's distresses show that her *staff' is 
now blighted, not one only, but a dozen of 
the staples of this fiivoured land may be 
arrested by the frost, the blight, or the worm. 
While we have abundance, is it not delight- 
ful to witness in every section, the opening 
of our very country's heart, to the appeals of 
foreign distress, 9M the cheerftilness with 
which we yield to those appeals, a part of 
that, whose value is greatly enhanced by 
the increased demand occasioned by this very 
distress. Those who are able to give, enjoy 
a privilege of great value. C. 

Pbiladelphia, Tbird montta, flHIi. 



Propagating the Vine* 

Wi have regarded Ho«re*i Practical Treatise on the 
Cultivation of the Vine, aa anionf the beat. In look 
ing over it a fdw daya aince, we were amuaed with the 
following fanciful plan, which we inaert for th« benefit 
of aaeb aa have not the book, and yet may be inclined to 
try it.— E». 

We will describe a mode of cultivating 
the vine, which, from its simplicity and eco- 
nomy, and its easy practical adoption, recom- 
mends itself most especially to the notice of 
a vast class of persons who are not in pos- 
session of the means to practice any of the 
usual methods of culture. 

This mode of culture is based upon two 
important principles connected with the 
growth of the vine. The Jir$l of which is, 
that a body t>f substances or materials, of the 
nature already described, being enclosed in 
a hollow brickwork or masonry erected on 
the surface of the ground, will nourish and 
support the roots of a vine inserted therein, 
as eflhctually as it would do, were the brick- 
work or masonry enclosing the materials, 
placed below the surface of the ground. The 
Mecond principle is, that the roots of a vine, 
vhen enclosed in this manner, and supplied 



with the requisite degree of moisture, will 
strike upwardg^ and erow as freely in that 
direction, as they will downwards or hori- 
zontally, when the brickwork and materials 
are beneath the surface of the earth. 

On these two important principles, an 
easy and novel mode of cultivating vines 
may be practised, which may be described 
as that of building hollow brick erections on 
the surfitce of the ground, of any shape, cir- 
cular, square, or otherwise, and filling them 
with dry materials of the description already 
mentioned, then planting in each erection 
amongst these materials, the roots of a vine, 
and training the branches of it on the outnde 
surface of the brickwork. 

These are the principal features of this 
method, which, perhana, will be more clearly 
understood from a aetailed account of the 
mode of putting up an erection of this d^ 
scription, and ]Santing a vine inside of it 

Fx>r this purpose, a hollow circular column 
five feet high and three feet in diameter, 
may be chosen. A circular erection is the 
best, because the sun will shine all round it 
throughout the growing season, and also be- 
cause the shoots of a vme can be trained so 
much more easilv round a circular column 
than round one of any other descriptbn, hav- 
ing corners or angles to it. 

It must first be observed, that, as the soil 
or ground on which erections of this descrip- 
tion can be put, will have no connection 
whatever with the roots of the vines that are 
to be enclosed within them, proper and con- 
venient sites may be chosen wholly irrespec- 
tive of the nature of the soil on which the 
erections are to be built. Any situation 
therefore will do, provided it be sheltered, 
and have an open exposure or aspect facing 
the course of the sun. 

Assuming, then, that a proper site has been 
chosen for the erection of a column of the 
above-mentioned description, the following 
directions in building it are to be observed : — 
1st Lay a course of bricks on the ground 
in the form of a square, the sides of which 
shall measure four feet This is to form the 
base of the column, and is intended to give 
t an architectural feature. Now, if the site 
be near any building or wall, or straight path, 
then the sides of this base must be at right 
angles with that building, or wall, &.c ; but 
if none of these exist, then the base must be 
laid with its corners pointing to the four car- 
dinal points of the horizon. The joints of 
the brickwork are to be filled in with cement 
or strong mortar, so as to prevent the roots 
of the vine from penetrating through into 
the soil beneath. 

2nd. The base of the column being laid, 
the circle fbi the brickwork of it must then 
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be accurately marked out ; after which, the 
first course of bricks is to be ]aid flatwise, so 
that their inner ends may point to the centre 
of the circle, and their outer ones form the 
periphery of it. Half bricks will be suffi- 
ciently strong, provided that at four equally 
distant parts of the circle, in every course, 
a whole brick be laid, which will strengthen 
the work and make it firm. Half bricks, 
while the cost of them is much less, will not 
require so much cutting as whole ones, and 
they will also leave a greater space inside 
of the column for the reception of the mate- 
rials. The first circular course being laid, 
the interior is to remain as it is, hollow. 

3rd. Now mark the ezact spot in this course 
where the shoot of the vine is to go through 
the brickwork, and this should be opposite 
the centre of one of the sides of the base, that 
fiices either the south or east or any inter- 
mediate point This spot bein? marked, the 
second course of bricks is to be laid as before, 
observing that, as the shoot of the vine is to 
go through here, a semicircular hole is to be 
made in the upper surface of the brickwork, 
of an inch ana a half in diameter, to form a 
passage for the shoot The second course 
being kid, a sufficient quantity of materials 
to fill the column, of the description already 
mentioned,* having been previously provided 
and properly prepared, the hollow space is 
now to be filled with them as high as the 



* Tbe bent deaeripUon of materiaif Ibr the inteoded 
parpoae can be easily procured, at any time, and al' 
moet in any place. Tbeee are, ftrvJfcM Mekg, lun^a nf 
«|tfrtar, cAareoo/, and honn. Tbe three first should be 
reduced to the siso of a ben*s egg, or thereabouts. 
Larger or smaller fragments will do, but when they 
are about this size they are better calculated to retain 
the requisite degree of moisture, in eonnection with 
the greatest possible extent of surikce. The bricks 
should not be too hard burnt, because their porosity is 
thereby lessened. Old mortar should be preferred to 
new, when it can be procured. The bones may either 
be broken into fragments, or deposited whole, and the 
frdsher they are the better. Any description of bones 
will do, provided they are those of animals arrived at 
maturity, and are, therelbre, of a solid and lasting na 
ture. Such as have marrow in them should be broken 
asunder, that the interior surftce may be available to 
the roots of the vines; and the lighter and more porous 
the charcoal is, the better will it answer the intended 
parpose. The whole of these materials should be used 
in equal proportion, measure for measure, and should 
be well mixed together. But before this is done, the 
bricks, mortar, and charcoal should be well soaked in 
urine, and then used immediately. And as these sub- 
stances convey to the roots of vines an extraordinary 
supply of nutriment, in a highly concentrated form, a 
small quantity in bulk, in proportion to that of com- 
mon soil, will be amply sufficient to support a tingle 
vine for a long series of years. 



surface of the brickwork. They must be put 
in by the hand, and placed closely and com- 
pactly together. 

4th. Now plant the vine, observing the di* 
rections respecting the roots given in p. 175, 
which are to be strictly followed. The vine 
should be a strong plant three years old. It 
is to be laid on its side, with its roots inside 
of the column, and its shoot passing through 
the semicircular hole to the outside of iL 
That part of the shoot that lies in the hole Is 
to have all its buds cut out, leaving as much 
of the shoot outside of the column as contains 
three good bods. 

5th. The vine being thus planted, the 
third course of bricks may be laid, taking care 
that a brick with a semicircular hole, exactly 
the same size of the other, is laid over the 
brick on which the shoot of the vine is rest- 
ing, and which will then be lying in a drcuf 
lar hole, an inch and a half in diameter. 
The third course being laid, the internal va- 
cancy must be again filled up with more 
materials, takin^r particular care to place 
them close round the inner end of the hole 
containing the shoot of the vine, so as to pre- 
vent the entrance of mice or any other un- 
welcome intruders. The hole on the out- 
side, also, should be filled with moss, which 
will j7ive it a more sightly appearance than 
if left open, and likewise protect the roots 
during their first growth. 

6th. The remaining courses of brickwork 
mav now be laid in succession, and the mate- 
rials filled in as the work proceed& When 
the column is built up within three courses 
of its intended height, and the materials 
filled in exactly even with the brickwork, a 
course of whole bricks roust be laid over the 
entire surface, taking care that those which 
rest on the materials are not to be laid on 
mortar, but merely jointed with it. This 
course being finished, the last two are to be 
formed with whole bricks laid flush with the 
outside, and with their inner ends slightly 
sloping towards the centre of the column, 
which will cause all the rain thai falls on 
them to run towards it, and fall into the 
sunken hollow space that will be there 
formed by this circular ring of brickwork. 
The circular space, which will be about 
18 inches in diameter, and 6 inches deep, 
is intended as a receptacle for all the rain 
that fill Is on the surface of the top of the co- 
lumn, which will filter through tbe single 
thickness of tbe bricks, forming tbe bottom 
of the hollow space, and thence be distributed 
by absorption throughout the whole mass of 
the enclosed materials, thereby supplying 
that moderate degree of moisture to the 
roots of the vine, which contributes so ad- 
vantageously to its nourishment and support. 
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The column will now be complete. The 
sunken space at the top of it may, if desired, 
be filled with mould; and mignonnette, or 
any other annual flower of suitable growth, 
may be grown in it, and which, hanging 
pendently over the edge of the column, win 
present a very graceful appearance. 

The pruning and training of the shoots of 
the vine will be the same as if planted against 
a straight wall. The circular surface of 
a column of these dimensions will contain 45 
superficial feet ; a few years therefore after 
its erection, the vine will annually yield 501b. 
weight of grapes. The whole cost of erect- 
ing one, including the enclosed materials, 
will be about 25^. 

Columns may be erected of a larger or 
smaller size than that hero described ; but if 
the diameter be much less than three feet, 
the shape must be that of a polygon of many 
sides, if built with bricks, of the usual shape, 
on account of their ends being rectangular. 

Horse Power. — We are frequently asked 
the question, what is understood by a horse 
power? and why that way of reckoning 
power came to be adopted, and brought into 
general use? 

Before the power of steam was generally 
known and applied to mechanical purposes, 
horses were used to raise coal and other 
heavy bodies, and Mr. Motts, in his experi 
ments, carefully compared the relative power 
of the diflbrent breeds of horses, and found 
its average e(}ual to raising 33,000 pounds 
one foot per minute, or what is equivalent, to 
raise 380 pounds 100 feet, or 100 pounds 
830 feet during that space of time, when at- 
tached to a lever or sweep of a given lengtlj. 
Thus, this afterwards became the standard 
of measuring power or force applied to me- 
chanical purposes, and which is still retained 
in common use. — Farmer df- Mechanic, 

Singolar Habits of Swallows* 

House martens have a singular practice 
throughout the breeding season, and more 
particularly towards the latter part of it, of 
flying up against the walls of buildings, just 
below the eaves, and daubing them with mud 
apparently without any intention of con- 
structing a nest. Perhaps they do not go 
twice to the same spot: at any rate, these 
patches of dirt are not applied with any re- 
gularity, but may be seen sticking to the 
brick-work, at intervals of two or more inches 
all along the front of the building. Just at 
the present time my own house has a line of 
these mud patches carried round nearly three 
sides of it I fancy I notice, that the birds 
are more inclined to this sort of proceeding 
in some states of weather than others. Oc 
oasionally, twenty or thirty martens will be 



engaged in this manner from morning till 
night, when, perhaps, for several days before 
and after, not one is to be noticed. A damp, 
cloudy day, especially if also warm, seems 
to call them most to this employment, during 
which they appear actuated by some feeling 
or excitement which it is difficult to explain. 
It is surely something more than an instance 
of their ** caprice in fixing on a nesting place/' 
(alluded to by White,) which induces them 
to ** begin many edifices, and leave them un- 
finished.*' In the present instance I suspect 
they may be the first broods but lately 
fledged, whose instinct begins to operate ana 
show itself in this manner oefore it is wanted. 
We see somethinp^ analogous to this in the 
behaviour of cagea birds, who seem to expe- 
rience a pleasurable sensation in carrying 
about in tneir bills, at the proper season for 
building, any little pieces of thread, straw, 
or other materials which happen to be within 
their reach, even when they have no mate, 
and no convenience for making a regular 
nest This is evidently an instinctive action, 
increased, perhaps, by high and stimulating 
food. — Jenyns* Observ, in NaL HisL 



For the Parmen* Cabinet. 
Fossil Corn. 

To THE Editor, — Morris Longstreth hav- 
ing incidentally called up the subject of 
"fossil corn" in his Agricultural Address, 
published in the last Cabinet, (see page 228), 
without helping his readers out of what many 
of them have felt to be somewhat of a geologi- 
cal dilemma, I must ask the privilege to do sa 

Those who possess the second volume of 
the Farmers' Cabinet will find a notice of 
the dAme fossil corn at page 139. As many 
of the present readers of that useful paper do 
not find access to the early volumes of the 
work, I will quote a short passage therefrom. 

" In the 2nd part of the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Geological Society of 
Pennsylvania, page 145, is a letter from J. C. 
Johnson, M. D., of Louisville, Kentucky, to 
U. Harlan, M. D., of Philadelphia, dated the 
6th of July, wherein the writer says: — 'I 
send you by Mr. Frazer, the fossilizeo corn, 
of which I spoke when I first saw you. It is 
found in the alluvial bank of the Ohio river, 
about twenty miles below Wheeling, both 
above and below the mouth of Fish Creek, 
and extending up the creek some distance, and 
four or five miles on the Ohio ; it may extend 
fkrther, but shows itself only that distance by 
the washing of the river a^inst the bank.' 

** The stratum is generally from eight to 
ten inches thick, and from five to six feet 
below the soHace, and contains nothing but 
the com grains closely impacted together 
with the black dust, which yoa perceive 
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among the corn, has ever been found with 
the grain& The same stratum has been met 
with in places distant from this in digging 
below the surface. This is all that I could 
learn relative to this interesting and unac- 
countable disposition. Why, or how did it 
get from the cob? 

** It certainly must have been charred, or 
it would not have been thus preserved. It 
could not have been reduced to this black 
cinder, like the loaves of bread and grains 
of different kinds fbund at Pompeii ; or rather 
it could not have resulted from a like cause. 
I do believe, that if all the corn raised on 
the Ohio, and all its tributaries, above this 
point was collected in one mass, it would not 
amount to one-tenth of this deposition.'* 

It would seem that there is a little ** poetrv'* 
in some of the foregoing statements; and 1 
am not aware that the public has ever been 
undeceived by an v correction of the accounts 
first published. With this view I am induced 
to send for publication the following extract 
from a letter which I received from a friend 
residing not very distant from the spot, in 
reply to some inquiries which I had addressed 
to him in relation to the fossU eonu 

** I had not before heard of Dr. Johnson^s 
* fossil formation' on the Ohio River. In 
11th month, 1839, 1 repaired to the spot, but 
found no other curiosity than an old battle- 
ground. In several places, extending from 
Grave Creek to some distance below Fish 
Creek, about ten or twelve miles, magazines 
of corn have been burned, and the ireshets 
in the river overflowing the banks, have 
washed it along and covered it at difierent 
depths 1'om six inches to two feet or more. 
It was once very plenty, but is now only to 
be found thinly scattered in the alluvion — 
the earth where it is found generally having 
the appearance of having been burned, as it 
also has in some places where the corn is 
not found. Fish Creek is about two miles 
below Baker's Station, one of the oldest mili* 
tary posts on the Ohio River. Whether the 
corn belonged to the whites or Indians we 
cannot now conjecture, there being no other 
vestige of Baker's Station left, except the 
ffrave yard. Below the creek people have 
dug and ploughed up many pieces of gun* 
barrels, gun-locks, iron axes without any 
steel on them, &c. It is well known that 
they are not of older date than the emigra- 
tion of the white people to the banks of the 
Ohio, for the Inaians never wrpught iron 
into any kind of tooL This I feel confident 
in asserting as far as relates to those of the 
great valley of the Mississippi, having in 
my younger days been among five or six na- 
tions or tribes of them.'* Respectfully, 

E. jyAlCHSHER. 

P/lTinia, 3rd mootb, 1047. 



Lamm Born Dead. — ^ A Yoimo Farmsb," 

of Genesee, informs us that he had in the 
winter of 1845—^, 200 ewes, which had 
been selected for the purpose of raising 
lambs. •* About the 20th of March," he says, 
** they commenced dropping their lambs per- 
fectly dead, it being one month before their 
time. They contmued in this manner until 
the 20th of April, the proper time for the 
lambs, when I found that I had lost 100. All 
that came after that time were alive and 
apparently healthy. The sheep were fed 
nothing but plenty of good hay, and were 
well littered with wheat straw the fore part 
of the winter, and oat straw the latter part.'* 
Can any one give the reason for the abor- 
tion 1 — Cultivator. 



Dried Strawberries. 

Last summer, by way of experiment, when 
strawberries were plentiful, I attached 
threads to their stalks, and hung up a few 
which were over-ripe, to dry. I placed them 
inside a window facing the south, where they 
remained from June last to the present time, 
(March 23.) They have just been tasted, 
and Uie result is most satisfiictory. That 
sweet refreshing acid which is peculiar to 
the strawberry in full perfection, the flavoor 
of the fruit without any watery taste, is de- 
licious ; it dissolves in the mouth as slowly 
as a lozenge, and it is infinitely superior to 
the raisin, which so soon brines on a feeling 
of satiety. The strawberry thus dried is a 
stomachic. The experiment may be tried 
when the fruit is so ripe as to be scarcely 
worth gathering, without any further ex* 
pense or trouble than being bung up. — Lon^ 
don Paper, 

From Uie Ohio Cultivator. 

A Lot or Larob Hogs. — I had raised and 
fatted the past season on my farm, (by Nehe- 
miah Graskill,^ a lot of 22 hogs, the weight 
of which we deem somewhat extraordinary. 
They were a cross of the Berkshire and 
Russia breeds ; were slaughtered when only 
10 months old, by Mr. Bimm, of Dayton, and 
the following is the record of the weight of 
each ; 528, 521, 514, 506, 505, 504, 486, 478, 
420, 446, 455, 4d0, 457, 415, 468, 480, 457, 
480, 447, 4S2, 406, 435— total, 10,222. 

If any of your subscribers have beaten na 
raising pork, we should like to hear from 
them. Richard Hainkb. 

Centreville, Mootfomeiy co., March 10, 1817. 



A drop or two of honey well robbed on the 
hands while wet, after washing with soap, pre- 
vents chapping, and removes the roughness 
of the skin ; it is particularly pleasant for 
children's hands and faces in cold weather. 
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How to Raise the be«t Gooseberries* 

SiE — I hear almost every body complain 
of the difficulty of raising fioe gooseberries. 
The bushes, to be sure, grow easily enough. 
It is not difficult to get from the nurseries 
the prime English sorts — sorts with large 
and high flavoured fruit, really worth grow- 
ing. But there seems to be something wrong 
in our warm and dry climate, that is utter 
ruin to the fruit. A sort o^ scurf or mildew 
settles on the berries as soon as they are 
about a quarter grown, and destroys the 
whole crop. Once attacked by this pest, the 
berries are past cure, and quite worthless. 

Now I have been very lucky in my ^[oose- 
berry growing, and it has struck me mat a 
few words about my way of doin^ the thing 
might help some unfortunate bemg, fond of 
gooseberries, but who does not know how to 
raise them. 

I plant my gooseberry trees in a long bor- 
der on the north side of a paling fence. Be- 
fore planting them, I trench the border two 
fbet deep, as I know that the roots of the 
gooseberry love plenty of moisture all sum- 
mer, which they can never get in the soil, 
unless it is made deeper than common, by 
trenching it well. For manure, I gfive it a 
heavy dressing of common stable manure, 
when the trenching is going forward. 

I then put out my goosebernr plants early 
in the spring, or early in the fall, as may be 
most convenient to me. I have not found 
that the season makes much difierence. I 
plant them about four feet apart every way, 
and always keep them trimmed to clean 
single stems like small trees. 

There are hundreds of sorts of ** prize 
gooseberries" raised in Lancashire, but they 
are not all suited to this climate. I have 
tried a great many, and have settled down 
upon <t0o, which, taking all in all, I think 
not surpasBed by any others for this climate. 
These are the Crovm Bob, a grand old red 
gooseberry of excellent size, always bears 
good crops and possesses a high flavour ; and 
the White Smith, quite as good among the 
whites, as Crown Bob is among the reds. 
There are no doubt many others, very good 
ones, in the catalogues, but there are none 
better, and as there is not much variety in 
gooseberry flavour, I am quite content with 
these two prime sorts, that will satisfy any 
body, however fastidious. 

I prune my gooseberries amonff the very 
first bits of garden work done in the opening 
of spring. I usually cut out about one-third 
of the wood made the previous summer. As 
soon afler that as the ground is in working 
order, I give the border where they grow the 
dressing for the season, after this iashion. I 
first provide myself with a couple of barrels 



of soof, as this is my fovourite manure for 
this shrub. It is easily enough collected 
during the winter, with the help of a chim- 
ney-sweeper in my neighbourhood, and I 
suppose every housekeeper might save 
enough for the gooseberries in his own gar- 
den, if he is not so large a gooseberry grower 
as myself, out of the sweepings of the chim- 
neys and stove pipes about his own preroisesu 

The gooseberry border is first nicely du^ 
over. I then scatter a light dressing of the 
soot over the whole surmce, and under the 
bushes, at the rate of a quart to each goose- 
berry bush. This gives them plenty of sti- 
mulus for the season's growth, for soot is a 
very powerful manure, and no plant likes 
richer soil than the gooseberry. 

Next comes my remedy against the mil- 
dew. This is neither more nor less than 
salt hay (i. e. hay fVom the salt marshes.)* 
As soon as I have made the top dressing of 
soot, I cover the whole surface of my goose- 
berry border with salt hay to the depth of 
three inches. This keeps the soil always 
moist and cool, not merely by covering the 
ground with the hay so that it shall not be 
made dry by the sun, but because the salt in 
the hay always attracts moisture from the 
air, and gives it out to the bushes. This pre- 
vents the sudden changes from hot to dry, 
which always almost immediately cause mil- 
dew. I have tried it now six years, and 
have never had a blighted berry from the 6rst, 
though in the same soil, and with these very 
sorts, I had bother enough with this trouble- 
some thing before. 

My crops are regular and large. They 
may not equal the prize sorts of Uie Lanca- 
shire weavers, who put a saucer of water 
under their show berries to make great drop- 
sical monsters of them, but I will answ*er for 
it, they are higher flavoured. — Doumiiig^i 
Horticulturist. 



Horse Market in Dumfries* 

The number of animals offered on Tues- 
day was below an average; but the quality 
in general was good ; the greater part being 
in the hands of dealers, who for some time 
past, have been through the surrounding dis- 
tricts, picking up whatever they could find, 
whether to supply our railways, or an impres- 
sion that our rural labour is rather behind. 
The demand was remarkably brisk, and sales 
were easily made at prices perhaps higher 
than were ever befbre obtained in our mar- 
ket ; good draught colts from 4 to 6 years 
old, may be quoted generally from about £45 

* We ranxMe in dittricta of eouatry where esit hey 
ie not produced, « eubatiuile might he Ibund in «ay 
coane ccMamon hay eoaked in hriue. 
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to £55, and in several instances, £60, or 
perhaps fully £60 was obtained. Good mares 
were also much in demand, and can scarcely 
be quoted lower, according to quality, than 
the best order of colts, xoang colts and 
mares rising from 2 to 3 years, were equally 
in demand and brought from £80 to £40 ; 
roadsters and harness horses were not nu- 
merously ofiered, but were high in propor- 
tion ; few ponies were oflfered ; on Wednes- 
day the features of the market were not ma- 
terially different from those of Tuesday. 
The show was again rather below an ave- 
rajre, but the demand was fully as good, and 
prices perhaps a shade higher. &condary 
animals were according to quality high in 

Srice. As one feature we may notice, that 
Ir. Gumming, a dealer from Glasgow, had 
fully 100 animals, purchased recently either 
in the surrounding districts, or picked up in 
our market on Tuesday, which may he esti- 
mated, taking one with another, at no less 
than £50. Out of that stock he made a 
number of sales to railway contractors and 
others. — KeUo MaiL 



The Dix Pear.— A Profitable Tree* 



A neighbour of oors, who resides but a few 
rods from us, and in whose garden stands the 
Dix pear, has recently harvested the crop. 
After the hiffh winds of autumn, and more 
particularly the gale of the ISth of Septem- 
ber, he gathered, about the first of Novem- 
ber, two barrels qf pears. These were in- 
tended for his own use; but a dealer, who 
had seen the pears upon the tree, and knew 
something of^ their value, made him the 
tempting offer of fourteen dollars fbr one 
barrel. Having so lar|?e a quantity, he re- 
luctantly consented to let them go. Some 
weeks subsequent to this, in conversation 
with the person who purchased them, he in- 
quired bow much he gained by his purchase; 
he stated that he had sold tweniy^jlve dwten 
si jive shillings per dozeurand eifht dozen 
at about seventu-Jlve cents i>er TOzen, the 
latter being of the smallest size, the barrel 
netting upwards (^twenty three dollars ; the 
whole having been sold to retail dealesrs in 
Boston, to sdl again. Thus the two barrels, 
had they both been sold, would have brought 
the verv ffreat sum of $l6. The tree was 
not so mil, nor the pears so large and hand- 
some, as in 1845, when our drawing was 
made. It wil^ be difficult to find a more pro- 
fitable tree. — Mag. qf Horticulture. 

GmsAsno CAmaiAos WmreLs.-— The best 
composition that can be prepared, to relieve 
carriage wheels and macmnery from fnction, 



is composed of hog*8 lard, wheat flour, and 
black lead (plumlugo.) The lard is to be 
melted over a gentle fire, and the other in- 
gredients — equal weight — may be added, till 
the composition is brought to a consistency 
of common paste, without raising the heat 
near the boiline point One trial of this 
paste wiJI satis^ any one of its superior 
utility. — Exchange paper. 

Tbe Duke of DcTonsliiie's Coaserratory* 

Of this grand conservatory no bettor idea can 
be given than bv telling you that it is a glass 
structure which covers an acre of ground 
— and that the carriage road is continued 
directly through it, so that the duke and his 
guests can drive through with a coach and 
rour! The whole building is heated by hot 
water, the pipes to convey which measure 
miles. — ^Tbe temperature of various climates 
is imitated, and the collection of trees and 
plants embraces all that is fairest and love- 
liest in the vegetable world. Here is a 
whole avenue of^bananas and plantains*, lin- 
ing one of the grand walks, and among them 
the Musa Caveneisoii, full of flowers, and 
laden with heavy masses of fruit There, 
in an appropriate climate, is a charming 
grove of^ oranges and lemons. In an aqua- 
rium or pond of water are the lilies, and other 
aquatic plants of the tropics. And near by 
is a wild mass of rock work, of Derbyshire 
spar — looking like a rich bank by a forest 
stream, where rare exotic ferns, lichens and 
air plants enjoy something as near as possi- 
ble to their natural homes. 

Over this hill of rock work, is conducted 
a flight of steps; this leads you to a light 
gallery carried quite around the conserva- 
tory, whence, as rou imagine, the eye of the 
spectator revels in the strangeness and no- 
velty of the masses of oriental vec^etation, 
not plants half starved and dwarfed in pots, 
but trees nearly full grown, and luxuriant 
with their roots in the warm soil — palms, 
dates, and bananas, developing almost all 
their native grandeur and oriental wildness! 

DowiaNo says the Plum is naturally a 
marine tree, and it is surprising how much 
salt it will assimilate and thrive upon. We 
have, ourselves, given a single large tree a 
half bushel of salt in a season, applied to 
the surfiice of the ground in the spring, over 
an area as wide as the extent of the branch- 
es. The tree was in a sickly and enfeebled 
state, and it had the efllect of restoring it to 
a healthy and luxuriant condition. But we 
consider this an extreme case, and should 
not recommend the abundant use of salt 
every year. 



Horse Market in Dumfries. 
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Bow t« RalM the best Gooaeberrleg. 

Sia — I hear ilmost every body complain 
of the difficulty of nmmg fine gooseberries. 
The bushes, to be sure, grow easily enough- 
It is not difficult to get from the niiraeneB 
the prims English sorts — sorts with large 
and high flsvoured Iruit, re&lly worth grow- 
ing. But there seems to be eomethin^ wrong 
in our warm and dr^ climate, that is utter 
ruin to. the trult. A sort of tcurfnt mUdew 
eettles on the berries as soon as they ttr 
about a quarter grown, and destroya *' ^"'"i ■■>" ' 

whole crop. Ooce attacked by this pee' ^^^toKa, who are very fiind of them. Early in 
berries are past cure, and quite wort* ,^ia! ''■^ spring choose a sheltered snot in thegar- 

*' V I have been very lucky in -^J^wd den, free from the shade ' ' 



this is ray fr "jad no idea of a 
this shrub. It is e» j \ yellow as Harri- 
during th^ winter, ^g Noisette Lamaroue; 
ney-sweeper to , ai the Cloth of Gold, is 
suppoBO eve' japa ere this work is throu^ 
enough fw , plants in my paese»ion will 1)6 
den, if hf .0 prove or disprove the assertion, 
s will be ripe about the Rrit of 
"oy jnber, and can be retained in the cap- 
^11 the time of sowing, taking 
_.. , ra to bury them in sand, where 

''ihey will be safe from the depredations of 



, jtKy lu ^ i^ol 
berry growing, and it has strur'^^jJJ , 
few words about my way of i" ,;5^ eWls 



might help s 



. , ._. ----O'.^^'V^'^e „ 

raise them. -/^J*^"* » fent'e 

I plant my fooaeh -./i^J^rfj, w the naked 
der on the north .--, .V.^'^^anough to be 
fore planting th ''^/^S"? very curiously 
feet deep, w /J^ P^^'gtuch in diflerent 

mer, wh> O^it-fTif. " njambranous round 

onlees- ^^*V itire,«-'l can be kept 

trend i^L ^j,^ .nd weeks. On it 

*■?* >^^Dwist tip of the pisld- 

W^ jW"^ a Btiff protuberance ii 

^fhs flower — it bursts with 

, iVhwi Ooven are designed 1 

(*',>«5 Dpop, Ibe one intended to pn 

g%^*'^^oai<i be deprived of its an- 

•^^r{a the morning, which <-«n "». 

i? "^ae wi'h » !«■•■ o'' fine 

1*^ Sos caiisl o'^" pencil, and obtain, 
vli' \yaaB, the pollen or dust from the plant 
''"lints with which yon intend to make the 
"jL and "PP'y ^" '''^^ ^ '^* P"''' "^ ""^ 
fj^ftom which yon have previously ex- 
r^JJad the anlheta. It will require some 
QMciice before proflciencj can be attained 
inlha operation, but a little attention will 
insure some success. The organs are lit for 
the operation wb«i the pistil has a gh 
appearance aa Its summit, and the pollen is 
dry and powdery. The flowers may be one 
or two days old ; rain is fatal to the opera- 
tion—dry weather, therefore, must be chosen. 
Patience and assiduity can accomplish won- 
ders in this department of rose culture; the 
Crsevering elrarts of the French cultivators 
ve been so very successful within the last 
ten years, tliat we do not at all despai 
seeing a yellow Moss, a yellow Provins Rose, 
or even striped roees, combining every shade 
fK>m white to black, and there is no reason 
why there should not be produced a perpet- 
ual blooming climbing laosd Rose, of any 
cdour at preaent known in the bmily of the 



mnguig 



drip ol 
inch and'break up the soil verf fine, make 
the surfoce quite smooth, take the hips from 
their winter quarters, break up the fruit, and 
sow the seeds thinly and evenly on the «oil; 
take the back of the spade, or a board, and 
press the seed level with the ground, then 

them with about one-fourth to one-half 

inch of sand ; if sand cannot be ob- 
tained take leaf mould, or soil from the 
woods, finely sifted, for the purpose; in dry 
weather give occasional waterings. Mau; 
of the seeds will come iip the first year, and 
tfae bolance will make their appearance in 
the second ; the third year thpy can be 
transplanted to beds or rows to remain till 
they bloom, which will generally be the 
fourth or fifth year. It is truly aatiniiBhing 
e (He variety produced-^red and wl ' 
and pink, nwy all be seen sprinf 
from seeds of the same plant, and from 
gle lo the moat double; none but auch as 
are of the finest form, very prolific, and pas- 
sessidg a good habit, should be reserved fix 
culture. Our climate is so favourable to the 
maturing of seed that there is no reason whj 
we should not aaXj equal, but surpass, an^ 
European country in the cultivation of tbu 
" Queen of Flowers." 

The blooming of seedlings can be readily 
hastened where time and convenience wiu 
admit As soon as the youn^ plants hava 
made three or four leaves, lift them very 
carefully from the seed-bed with a trans- 
planting trowel, and put them in potaofricb 
light earth; then place them in the shade 
and give m gentle watering and sprinkling 
over the leaves far a few weeks, when they 
may be planted into the ground to remain. 
I Have in this way grown plants eighteen 
inches high the first season. They will, by 
this method, generally bloom the third year, 
iThe seeds are covered with a thick tough 
shell, which, if allowed to get perfectly diy, 
and ^ept in that state for a conaideraUe pe- 
riod, will tabs two years to germinate, aud 
jperhaps not grow at all; regular moisture 
jappcaia to be indispenaable for keeping tha 
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ell soft and exciting the embryo plant into 

wth. The seeds are on this account pro- 

itially furnished with a fleshy pericarp 

'o prevent their becoming too drv for 

\tion, while nearly all other seeds do 

inate well unless dried before sqw- 

'st*s Rose Manual, 



? 



\ 
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inity In the Horse. 

ioubt that the animals which 
ated possess many of the 

wulties as the human being — 
.nory, attachment, gratitude, re- 
.i, fear, and hatred. Who has not 
^eesed the plain and manifest display of 
oiese principles and feelings in our quadru- 
ped dependants 1 The simple possession of 
these faculties implies that they may be 
ased for purposes good or bad, and that, as 
in the human being, they may be deranged 
or destroyed by a multitude of'^ causes which 
it ifi not necessary to particularise. In the 
quadruped as in the biped, the lesion cir de- 
struction of a certain part of the brain may 
draw after it the derangement, or disturb- 
ance, or perversion of a certain fkculty of 
the mind. It is only because the mental 
Acuities, and good as well as bad properties 
of the inferior beings, have been so lately 
observed and acknowledged, that any doubt 
on this point can for a moment be enter- 
tained. The disordered actions, the fbry, 
the caprices, the vices, and more particu- 
larly the frenzy and total abandonment of 
reason, which are occasionally shown by the 
brute, are in the highest degree analogous 
to certain acta of mmnit]^ in man. ft is 
merely to complete our subject that they are 
here introduced. 

The reader is indebted to Professor Rodet, 
of Toulouse, for the anecdotes which follow: 
A horse, seven years old, was remarkable 
for an habitual air of stupidity, and a pecu- 
liar wandering expression of'^ countenance. 
Whca he saw anything that he had not 
been accustomed to, or beard any sudden or 
unusual noise, whether it was near or at a 
distance, or sometimes when his corn was 
thrown into the manner without the precau- 
tion of speaking to nim or patting him, he 
was frightened to an almost incredible de- 
gree; he recoiled precipitately, every limb 
trembled, and he struggled violently to es- 
cape. After several useless efibrts to get 
awav, he would work himself into the high- 
est degree of rage, so that it was dangerous 
to approach him. This state of excitement 
was followed by dreadful convulsions, which 
did not cease until he had broken his halter, 
or otherwise detached himself from his tram- 
mels. He would then become calm, and 



suffer himself to be led back to his stall: 
nor would anything more be seen but an 
almost continual inquietude, and a wander- 
ing and stupid expression of countenance. 
He had belonged to a brutal soldier, who 
had beaten him shamefully, and before which 
time he had been perfectly quiet and tract- 
able. 

A Piedmontese officer possessed a beauti- 
ful and in other respects serviceable mare, 
but which one peculiarity rendered exceed- 
ingly dangerous — that was a decided aver* 
sion to paper, which she recognised the mo- 
ment she saw it, and^ven in Uie dark if two 
leaves were rubbed together. The effect 
produced bv the sight or sound of it was so 
prompt and violent, that she several timea 
unhorsed her rider. She had not the slight- 
est fear of objects that would terrify most 
horses. She regarded not the music of the 
band, the whistling of the balls, tlie roaring 
of the cannon, the fire of the bivou£C8, or 
the glittering of arms. The confusion and 
noise of an engagement made no impressiou 
upon her; the sight of no other white object^ 
affected her. ' No other sound was regarded ; 
but the view or the rustling of paper roused 
her to madness. 

A mare was perfectly manageable and 
betrayed no antipathy to the human behig,' 
nor to other animals, nor to horses, except 
they were of a light-grey colour; but the 
moment she saw a grey horse, she rushed 
towards it, and attacked it with the greatest 
fury. It was the same at all times, and 
everywhere. She was all that could be 
wished on the parade, on the route, in the 
ranks, in action, and in the stable; but if 
she once caught a glimpse of a grey or 
white horse, she rested not until she hhd 
thrown her rider or broken her haJter, and 
then she rushed on her imagined foe with 
the greatest fury. She generally contrived 
to seize the animal by Uie head or throat, 
and held him so fiist that she would su£R>- 
cate him, if he were not promptly released 
from her bite. 

Another mare exhibited no terror except 
of white inanimate objects, as white man- 
tles or coats, and particularly white plumes. 
She would fly from them if'^she could; hut 
if she was unable to accomplish this, she 
would rush furiously upon them, strike at 
theoi with her fore feet, and tear them with 
her teeth. 

These instances are selected from various 
others, because they approach so nearly to 
what would be termed insanity in the human 
beiu^. It is confined to one object,-— it is a 
species of monomania, and as decided insan- 
ity as ever the biped discovered. One of 
these horses, the second, was by long and 
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kind attention divested of this insane terror, 
and became perfectly quiet and useful ; but 
the other three bid defiance to all means of 
cure, and to coercion amon? the rest. If 
sufficient attention were paia to the subject, 
many of the obstinate caprices and inexpli- 
cable aversions which we can neither con- 
quer nor change, would be classed under the 
term insanity. There cannot be a more re- 
markable analogy than that which sometimes 
exists between the insanity of man and these 
singularly capricious fancies in animals. The 
subject is worthy of attention. Has the prin- 
ciple of hereditary predisposition been ap- 
plied to any of these anomalies 1 — Youatt 
oh the Horse. 

Extensive Iron Railway Bridge and 

YiadncU 

Ah iron bridffe, in size and magnificence 
perhaps never before equalled, is about to be 
erected, with a corresponding viaduct across 
theTyne, from Gatediead to Newcastle-upon- 
T^ne, for the Newcastle and Berwick rail- 
way. The iron work contract was let at 
York; there were a good many tenders, but 
Messrs. Hawks Crawshay and Sons, of Gatee- 
head, were the snccessfnl competitors; Messrs 
Losh, Wilson and Bell, of the Walker iron 
works, and Mr. John Abbott & Co., of the 
Gateshead iron works, will also take part 
with them in the construction of the work — 
Messrs. Hawks taking the castings for the 
approaches, and the other firms the arches 
for the bridge. The contractors are to 
make, supply, and erect all the cast and 
wrought iron and wood work for bridge and 
approaches, according to the designs, and 
under the instructions of R. Stephenson, 
Esq.; it is to consist of six cast iron circular 
arches, with a curved approach at each end, 
and will, in fact, be a double bridge; the 
railroad on the summit, and a carriage road 
and two foot paths suspended from the arches. 
The span of the arches will be 125 feet, sup- 
ported on pillars 21^ feet high, and 14 inches 
square, and the approaches frx>m both New- 
castle and Gatesnead will be 251 feet in 
length, and precisel}[ similar. Two courses 
of three inch planking will be placed be- 
neath the rails, between which will be a 
layer of Borrowdale's patent asphalted folt, 
to render them water proof; and the carriage 
road beneatii will be paved with wood to 
prevent vibration, and the foot path planked. 
Every arch will be completely erected on 
the contractors' premises by itself, when the 
engineer will inspect and teat its strength 
ana fitness. The quantity of iron required 
will be about 6,000 tons, and the contract is 
stated to be £120,000. The entire cost, in- 
clusive of lands and buildihgs, will be j£dOO, 



000, and it is to be finished, so as to be avail- 
able for public traffic by the Ist of August, 
1848. — London Mining JoumaL 

A Brilliant Whitewash. 

Tau half a bushel of nice, unslacked 
lime, slake it with boiling water, covering 
it during the process to keep in the steam. 
Strain the liquor through a fine sieve or 
strainer, and add to it a peck of clean salt, 
previously dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds of ground rice, fi^ound to thin paste 
and stirred and boiled hot; half a pound of 
powdered Spanish whiting, and a pound of 
clean glue, which has been previously die- 
solved by first soakinff it well, and then 
hanging it over a slow fire in a small kettle 
within a large one, filled with water. Add 
five gallons of hot water to the whole mix- 
ture; stir it well and let it stand a few days 
covered firom the dirt It shduld be pot on 
quite hot; for this purpose, it can be kept in 
a kettle on a portable furnace. It is said 
that about one pint of this mixture will 
cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house if properly applied. Brushes more or 
less small may be used according to the 
neatness of the job required. It retains its 
brilliancy for many vesrs. There is nothing 
of the kmd that will compare with it either 
for inside or outside walla — Exchange pa^ 
per. 

To pROTBCT Graih from Rats. — ^An in- 

dividoal of much practical experience, states 
that green elder deposited in and about the 
mows of hay and grain, will prove an effect- 
ual preventive against the depredations of 
mice and rats. These animals are frequent- 
ly very destructive in their ravages ; and if 
a remedy so simple and easy of attainment 
is efficacious, it deserves to be known and 
remembered by all. We have lon^ known 
that the leaves of the common mullen will 
drive rats from their haunts. There is some- 
thinf in the odor of this plant that is dts- 
gnsttng to their ratships, as was the leek to 
the ancient Pistol; they cannot ** abide it^ 



THC: FARIfI£R6' CABIlf ET, 

AND 

JLWKBMXCJ^Xr SBSD-BOOX. 

PULADELPBIA, FoUBTH MONTR, 1847. 

Id a letter flroin Fred. Watts, of CerlMe, dated tbt 
81st Qlt., he nyt:— 

" Id tbis vidDJtj the appearanee of tbe «iieat crap 
is Tory b«d. WitUn my recollection it hat never, at 
this seeson, been more anptomisinf . This Is attributed 
to two eaases:— the aaed eown last lUI was «Bao«wl; 
it was iajored by the extreme heat which happanad 
after the season of biossominx laot year, and aoch «f 
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it did not grow. T'de teeond eaaie fe the very open 
•eftson wlilch iMa Just pasted : tte ground iMs been ex- 
poeed almost the whole winter to alternate thawing 
and flvexing, to the great iqjiiry of the root of the 
plant. I did not nyielf eow tmj fit the eeed which 
grew laet year, fearful of f te defeets, and I have gfeat 
reason to congratulate myself on the appearance ^ my 
wheat compared with others, who sowed without the 
precaution of procuring old seed." 

When the season of harvesting is partienlarty un- 
fliTOurable, and owing to protracted wet weather, 
there is a disposition in the wheat or rye to grow, 
either while standing or in tlie sheaf, great care is re- 
quisite in the selection of seed. The editor had lasl 
suDuner two or three acres of splendid wheat, for which 
he had anticipated an extra price for seed ; when, 
however, it was closely examined after it was housed, 
it was discovered that the berry had decidedly swollea 
before the wheat was cut. Many grains had mora or 
lees germinated, and it was of course unfit to be de> 
pended upon for seed. Great trouble and loss are 
sometimes consequent on a lack of care in this matter. 



Oun friend C. M. Qovey. editor of the Magasine of 
Horticulture, has inued proposals for the pubUcation 
in numbers every alternate month, of a splendid new 
wortc on Fruit, entitled Tarn Fauxts op AKKBicA,con* 
taiaing richly coloured engravings, accompanied with 
the wood and foliage of all the choicest fhiiu culti- 
vated in the United States; flrom palntingi from ma- 
ture, made expressly for this work, by.W. Sharp. It 
will appear in royal octavo numbers, uniform with 
Audubon's Birds of America, and will contain four 
plates each, with eight pages of letter press, on the 
finest paper and beautiftil type. In this style the num- 
bers will come at $1 each : or in imperial quarto very 
higlily finished, 48 • number. 



A friend at Easton, Md., makes numerous inquiries 
In relation to painting buildings, te., and we would 
be glad if some of our readers would give an article on 
thesul^ect. 

Painting is a simple operation, except when very 
Blee work is to be performed. Any storekeeper In the 
country who sells the materials for painting, Jbc, can 
give diieetioBS for mixing them, and a liule practice 
win re^er the operation both of mixing and applying 
the paint, fomiliar. The editor has more than once 
painted his residence in the country, inside ^d out, 
and did it neatly and well, without diflfeulty. 



R. CaisnoLK, Secretary of the Beaufort Agricultural 
Society, in a letter to the Horticultural Magazine, 
Boston, says the cultivation of fhiit* especially peaches 
and pears, is rapidly extending in South Carolina. He 
is dottbtfol of success in apples, plums and cherries ; 
and means to graft and bud his apples mainly upon 
the native crab, and upon other native or acclimated 
stocks. He thinks that when they get under way, the 
north win get its best peaches and late peaiv from the 
south, and the south its best apples, plums, and early 
pears firom the north. 



At a meeting of the BurlingtoB County Agricnitnrai 
Society, held at Mount Holly, N. J., on the 13th uU., 
Dr. Spencer was chosen president, William N. Shinn, 
Isaae V. Brown, Charles Ctollins, and Levi Borton, 
Vice Presidents ; Joseph F. Burr, recording secretary, 
Chalkley Gillingham, corresponding secretary, Charles 
M. Harker, treasurer, and Samuel A. Dibbins, Charles 
Haines, John W. Black, George B. Deacon. William 
Parry, and David B. Cole, executive committee. 



Wb have received from the publisher, George 8. Ap- 
pleton. No. 148 Chesnut street, a neat pamphlet by 
William Miles, •» tkt Bvrt^u jn^e, omi hom to tuf it 
wand, with numerous illustrations, calculated to make 
the matter fomiliar to every one. The author has 
written for the information of the uninformed, and 
we are willing to acquiesce In the sentiment of one 
better able to Judge than ourselves, that this little book 
riiouM he in the hands of every person who owns i^ 
horse. The foot is a very tender part, and should be 
sedulously, and understandingly watched. 



Turn quantity of rain whicli fed in the 3rd month, 
1847, was nearly four inches and three-quarters. 

4.70 in. 
Psnn. Hespita/, 4CA mo. Isl 



At a meeting of the executive committee of the N. Y. 
Bute Agricultural Society, on the 4th ult.. the secretary 
reported that in 19 counties of that state, the yieW of 
Indian com eiceeded 80 bushels per acre: in 11 conn 
ties, crops were stated te exceed'lOO bushels. 

The largest yield in'06rttand eoi^ty was 154 bush- 
els; in Oswego, 140s in Oravge, 1»: in Tioga, ISf ; 
and in Oneida, 183 bushels The largest yield of wheat 
reported, wae in Ontario, aflnaetioii short of 69 hoahale 
to the acre, on upwards of two acres. 

In eight counties, the yield of oats exceeded 70 
bushels per acre: the largest crop was 108 bnsheU, in 
Oneida. 



fCr SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The snl^ect matter of which, may correspond with the 
agrieultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion often lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 



A fomale eonespondent of the New Tork TMbnne, 
thinks that men ought to do the fomily washing, be- 
cause they are s t ronger than women. 



AgeAcy for the Pmrohaae St Sale of 

iinoTSD usm w urm ft wm. 

Tub subscriber takes this method <»f Informing bis 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur* 
dmse and sale or the Improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, Itc, for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 

8tpLlStk,VMIL 
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HYDRAULIC RAM, 

iple and effective Machine for forcing a portion qf any Brook or Spring over 
requireddiitanee and elevation, aho'e a proporlumate fall can be obtataed. 



jLfSfHiBg. B. Pipe from B|*1ii( to Midline. C. D. F. Hichlne. K. Pips conTsflii WiUtftoa MlcM 

IT IS USED, 
fbr supplying Farm-koutei, Faetoriet, VUlageg, Rml Road A4H0M, (f«^ 

WITH RUNNING WATER. 



Um MkUim iudr ika*! lu doraMmy, u mil u Ihe nr/ 1 

T>» Bobwrlbn <■ pmparad lo niike ind pol up XaiH of il. — 
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PanVH wliUif BasM wot la Uwo. b^ meuorlnf Ita* imouat of «■!« IIhIf knnk, or ipiiic ■«■* ps 
nliwu. Ibe bead « fall. Ihrf can procure, the eleiallon la be mwmnw . and diNaMs Is b* cdiivbjW: cu 
bare tb« pnp«r Ban and Kps aem Ibem vilh DlrMlioni An pullioi II op. If tbe aapW b> anliailled, Iba 
■awgni sT watar nqsind abosM be Matad. Kainc naf Mbad ai the diop tna fU npnaidt, wlUi dlisctlim 
le jnl Ibgia up. 

Tba eipcnaaof a Kan and oretmaij Pips ii *0 aniall lalobt wllbin Ihe rsacb of •nrjroBa; la meateaaae 
bgiaflaMiban tbslof a WeUandPomp. JHn<bactar(4(aJ/>rHte »* 

SEF«Kr P. II BIRXtMBINX, 
Cbalral Mm*, »«■< MrM, ttHM JtaM aW Otanr, niTa. 
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8SBB 8TOBB, 

Ho* 23 Market SCreeC, Fhitaidelphia. 

Tlw mbflcriber keeps eoattaiitly a Mippl| of White 
•nd Rad CloTer. and dllier craH seeds; flresb l^srennla] 
Kye-ffrass, and Lacenie seed. Field seeds, eonsisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, In season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Gaiden and Biid seeds generally. Chia- 
M» in parcels to suit puichasers. 

M. & POWELL. 
Philad., Feb., 1847. tf. 



Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 

Thb sabscriber oArs for sale an extensive assort 
■lent of Prait St. Ornamental Trees of the most ap- 
proTsd Tarieties, of fine siae and warranted true to 
their respeetive names. Order* may be left with J. 
Tatnm, No. SO, N. Fourth street, when eatalogaes 
nay be obtained or E. P. Mlddleton, No. 9 Market St. 

EZRA STOKES, 

M t. Laurel, near Moorastown, Burlington co., N. J. 

AcMid mmth 15a, 1847. 



R. SINCLAIR ^ CO. 

PloBgh and Agrienltoral Machine 

BALTIMORE : 

Have for sale tho Maryland Self-Shsrpening Ploagh, 
several sixes, warranted tlie most durable and simple 
Bub-soil Plough in this eountry; also Com and Cob 
Crushers, Cylindrical Straw and Corn stalk Catters, 
Burr Stone Mills, Com Shellers, for Imnd and horse 
power, Boise Powers and Threshing Machines, Fann. 
i«g Mills, with a numerous assortment of Ploughs, 
Drill MachlBes^ flarrows. Firming and Garden Tools, 

Ci*8ee Catalogues for partieulars, to be had of us 
gratis. 
Bait. March 1^ 1847.-8 U 



OOATBfi' 0BBD STOBB^ 

No. 49 3liitrkti Strett, 

FBEfiH TimOTHT 9EBI^y 

(yvarioutqualitiett/rom good common teed to tW 
jmre»i and JinetH that can be produced, 

■ WWE T IU U I WITH A COMnxn ASBORmXNT 09 

aMJLBB Ml aJklBLDJat SBBlMy 

or the ilnest Onality and best Varieties,— BM 
Seeds, fte. 



FOR SALE, 

AT ]>• o. raouTf V 

AMIQOQ0i.TViaA(L WARSCaOQPQBf 
No, 194) Market Street, PkOaddpkia, 

Cnro-Shellers in great variety, price flrmn fl SO to 
$90 each; iiovey*s Patent Hay, Straw, and Oonnstalk 
Cutters; Grant's Pateat Fnn Mills, for ehaflbig and 
scnening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse>powers and Threshing Madiines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to dean. Cheese-presses, ^c; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right 4k Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisAidion in their operation. 



nSept. 15th. 1846. 



JOa P. H. COATE8. 
Sueettaer te ChorgM M Ooetee, 



PHILADELPHIA 

AGRICVLTUR4I. WARBHOCTflE, 

iVbi891 Market Street, North nde, hetweem SeveniJh 
and Eigktk Streets, PkUaddpkia. 

The subscriber has Just received fVom Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son*s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs^ 
which have been so much approved b«- the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens* Self- 
Feeding Bay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement ; Grain 
Cradles, hc\ an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the ftmn and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Fanning Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Com Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, JU., to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 

May ISth, 1846. 1 yr. 



NEW 

nbrtieiltaral and Igrie Dltnral Ware-booM, 

84 Ckeenvt Street beUm Tlkird, South aide. 

The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
enstomara, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 184S. Imple- 
maats and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pura stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beela and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 
March 14th, 184A.— ly. R. BUIBT. 



O O A Z.. 

Tn snbseriber has made an arrangeaient for a eMi<> 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
earefoUy prepared for fhmily use, which he will for- 
nish et the usual cash pHcm^ on applieatiott at the 
office of the Farmers* Cabinet, where samples of the 
dUlbrent kinds and siaes maj be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

FMIads^Ma, TkhdmrnUk ISO, l^MJT 
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Wb keep on hand at thie ofllce, and will eiipply our 
ftiendfl with Agricultural works generally. Aoiong 
which «re 

THB PAlBIBItV ENOTCLOPBDtA. Ml- 

bound in leather;— Ehrice 93 50 

TOUATT ON THS HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 

ner*i very valuable Additions ; 8 00 

BRIDOEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 00 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 371 

THB FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 37& 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 

Complete sets of the FARMERS' CABINBT, 
half-bound, 10 vols. 

DOWNINCS LaiulMape Gardoning, 

Downing'! Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 

SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS' k, EMIGRANTS' HAND-BOOK, 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

STABLE ECONOMY, 

BEVAN on the HONEB BEE, 

BUISTS' ROSE MANUAL, 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURIST, 

SKINNER'S CATTLE k, SHEEP DOCTOR, 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 

THB FARMER'S MINE, 

HOARE ON THE VINE, 

HANNAMT5 Economy of VTaste Manures, 

LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 

•• ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 

" FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. 

Sabflcriptioas received for Caiman's Agrieoltural 
Toar--or single numbers sold. 

{[^ We are prepared to bind books to order. 



8 50 
3 50 
1 50 
50* 
S5 
50 
00 
00 
00 

31i 

75 

50 

50 

50 

75 

G3i 

25 

S5 

85 

121 



AFRICAN GUANO. 

FiasT quality AlHcaa Guano, from the island of 

Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian. 

For sale by J. B. A. k, B. ALLEN, 

No. 7 South Wharves, Snd Oil Store below 
Market streeL 

Philadelphia, March 17th, 1847. 



Pottdrette* 

A valuable maaara— of the best quality, prepwed 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Fabk- 
sas' Cabikkt, Vo, 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
the manufictory, near the Penitentiary oa Coatesi* 
street. Present price, Ibr seven barreh or; more, 
$1 87| per barrel, eontaiiiing four bushels each. Any 
number of barrels less than seven, 98 each, or 374 
cents a bushel. Orders from a dlstanee, encloa* 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by carefUlly delivering the barrels oa 
board of such conveyance as may be designated. 
The resulu on corn and wheat have been generally 
very satisfhctory. Fkrmen to the sontli and in tba 
interior, both of this Sute and of New Jersey, ara 
invited to try iL We are now able to sappiy the de> 

mand for corn. , 

JOSIAH TATUM. 
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Sheep, Mountain Lands, dec, in Virginia, 

Potatoe Disease, » SOfi, S73 

Anecdote of the Horse.— American Institute, SG8 

Vinegar, 870 

Soap as a Manure.— Farm Accounts.— Sweet Po- 
tatoes • •••• S71 

Woman*s cares at home, 972 

Agricultural Colleges, 874 

Lime on corn.— Age of plants.— Califbmia fhriaer, 5m 
Annual BihibiUon— Pnuaians, New Torfc, SI8 

History of Short Horns in Aoserica, ••.. STB 

Shade and Fruit Trees, Insects, kxi^ S81 

Hydraulic Ram, its history, 

Bread stuffii, •.. 

Propagating the Vine, 884 

Horse power.— Habits of Swallows.- Fosril Com, 88( 
Dried StrawberriesL—Large Hoga, 

To raise the best Gooseberries.— Horse Market in 
Dumfries, 

Dix Pear.-^reaslog Carrlage*wliesls.~Dttke of 
Devonshire's Conservatory, 

Growing Roses from Seed, 

Insanity in the Horse - 

Iron Railway Bridge.— A BfilNaat Whitewash.— 
Editorial Notices, 



THE FARMERS^ CABINET^ 

IS POBLISHBD MOKTHLT BT 

JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 



It ik issued OB the flilsenth of every month, in nnm- 
hers of 33 octavo pages each. The subjects will be 
illustrated by en^avings, when they can be appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Tsaas.— One dollar per annum, or Ave dollars ft»r 
asvsn eopies— ^ysMe in sifesacs. 

All subscriptions must commence at the htginMng 
nt a volume. Having lately stmck ofl* a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exjuuisted, We are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. Tliey may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty -five 
cents half^bound and lettered. 



For seven d(4lafs paid in advance, a eewpbre set of the 
work will be fhraislied in numbers, including tlw 11th 
volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded ^ 
mall. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 
the work may be obuined neatly km^'h0mmd mrnd Ut- 
Ured. CcH^ies returned to the ofllee of pablicatioa, 
will also be bound upon the same terms. 

By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
^^Cabioet,** is suldect onl/ to newspaper postage. To 
any Post oiRce within thirty miles of Philadelphia, 
they will go free of charge. 



Joseph Rafceslraw, FriatOT. 
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-*^«iKICAN HERD-BOU'v- 

SITOTSD TO 

AQUCULTUKB, BORTICDLTDRE, AND SURAL AND OOIIBSTIC AfPADta 

I* nn>4iiioii at ill tmdt imA U<i»>it.— Li—ifc 

[Wbole No. liS. 



Tol-XI^No. 10.] 



>. <HST] ISIh, 1847. 



BT JOaiAH TATUBI, 
KDITOB An* PROPRHTOH, 

Vo. 50 N*ttli Fo«rlh Street 



htat wia dotlir p«r rnr.— PDcsmdlUoiu (M I ul ptft. 



Tut Iht Fwncn' CtUan. 
CattlratlaB of Indian Com in Europe. 
Mk. Edttob, — la lookup inta », worb of 
tnireh amoDg aoma of the wilder. and less 
Aeamenled putione of Europe, I wis alntcli 
at U0 extent in which th*t noWIe vegetable, 
tim atasle of onr eouDtry, lodiaa cara, re 
jtted. It mkf be a uiittcr of equal interest 
■od carioeity to Mine of jcmt reader*, to 
know what are the foreign opinioaa concern- 
ing it — what countries make use of it, and 
in what fiirm, as ncjl a* the mode of culti- 
T&ti(a>. It ia not eae; to get at &Gt8 that 
give anj clear ideas on those points. Very 
tern of thoee who travel bave an; taste for 
a^colture; they are j^nerally pereooa of 
lemre and pleasure, witb minds of some re- 
finement, but of little strength or activity — 
or idle and rich, ind witliout any knowledge 
ofanTODesnbjectof general interest Their 
travela are for the purpose of ridding thecn- 
•elrea of an accumulated excitement, that 
pate them in motion, without any definite 
parpoae in view. But their habits of thoualit 
du.— Vok XL— No. 10. 



lead tbem to remark upon society and its 
customs, to examine churcbea, speciroeneef 
architeclnre, and other fine arte — perhaps to 
■peculate in politics; while that great ut, 
which re«ta the welbre of nations, is 
ipletely neglected. There is eomethinf 
too hnmbte in the simple and lahorioga art 
of agriculture, for sucn nersona; and they 
forget that they themselves would never . 
bave reached their present pretensions — that 
the^ would perhaps be at the plouf^h, and 
tlieir tbrtunes torn to fragment^ if it ver* 
appreciated both by rulers and the peo> 
pie, or held no rtuk in the eccaomy of sa- 

Arihur Yotmg, who travelled in France 
mote than fifty years agc^ soys nothing more' 
onbe Indian con than that it is an extrene- 
ly good subslitnte tor a Allow, but he giTta 
jneither iU mode of cnltivation, nor any o*ie 
jparticular concerning it — a seeming oa»- 
itemptuoua neglect, that may be easily ac- 
;Counled for, when we consijer that the 
{United Sutea had at that tine risen to very 
jlittle importance, that her rewurces ^d 
ipower were very little known, or her ca- 
^pability of feeding the starving masses of 
jOther countries. From this writer, wbe 
made what he called an agricultural toai, 
we have gained very little information. Mae- 
ris Birkbeck, who travelled in Franott in 
|l814, expressly also to examine its agricut 
iture, has done no more for m than to make 
known, that in some parts Indian cchu ia 
[toipR in Hay, as an early Ibdder, and that 
(297) 
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he saw women and childreti taking off the 
tope and blades; on all other points he is 
entirely silent James Paul Cobbett, no 
doubt a son of the notorious William Cob- 
bett, visited the same country in 1824, and 
although a lawyer, he tells us more than 
either of the farmers. No doubt his resi- 
dence in this country, and his father's tui- 
tion, had led him to form a habit of obser- 
vation on matters of rural economy. He 
says that he first saw com in the province 
of Maine, a part of France, not by any 
means its most Southern, bat in latitude 47^ 
or 48^ North. It was reported to him that 
it grew well, though from the quantity pro- 
duced an acre, thirty-one bushels, we should 
infer the contrary; unless the French farm- 
ers have very peculiar ideas as to '* growing 
well,'* or are contented with a small yiela. 
** The people here use it only In the fatting 
of pigs, for which purpose it is considered,'a8 
it 19 m America, to be the best df all f^>od. 
It is planted on ridges, which are about five 
feet apart; two rows of com on every ridge. 
The plants are from a foot to eighteen inches 
apart in the row, and the rows about the 
same distance from each other." 

This is all he has to say, and we infer 
that from its being so highlv appreciated as 
food for pigs, it is not used as food by the 
nobler animal, man. As we go further 
south, it begins to mm in importance, but 
More we reach Italy, we shall find it uni- 
versally .used by the hardy mountaineers of 
the Tyrol, a race of men remarkable for 
'their physical strength and high courage, 
•and as they live almost exclusively on it, we 
fnay ascribe those noble personal attributes 
to the power it has of increasing muscular 
strength, and giving energy to the charac- 
^r. The French, who only give it to pigs, 
felt its power when they attempted to pass 
^ese mountains in some of Bonaparte's va- 
^os invasions. The Tyrolese crushed Jiis 
f^troops by thousands in their narrow passes. 
The late battle of Buena Vista, is another 
•evidence of what it can do; nearly every 
'laan in Taylor's army was a corn-fed West- 
-era man, and no other men on earth could 
^have withstood the physical weight and 
'Strength of five to one. The writer, to 
whom we have alluded as travelling in the 
'Tyrol, Mr. Inglis^ had suflicient taste and 
eensibility to leave large towns and their so- 
-ciety, and strike at once into the recesses of 
the mountain?. He travelled, as all men 
i^ehould, who wish to see a country, as a pe- 
destrian. T)iis gave him the opportunity of 
seeing those who are emphatically the peo- 
plet of visiting the retirc^d village, and the 
peasant's cottage ; and the sketch he draws 
'i€ a Tyroleee peasant's hoosehold, gives an 



idea of comfort and happiness, and hardy in- 
dependence, that can but increase ooreeteem 
for' the character of those mountaineers. He 
admits that the growth and use of Indian 
com, form the sources of this prosperity. On 
crossing these mountains a storm drove him 
to seek shelter in a hoOse by the way-side. 
" It was, as I supposed, the house of a pea« 
sant ; a proprietor of the middle kind, not 
rich, but with enoogh for the wants and 
comforts of a ftmily.'' As dinner was readj, 
he took his seat with the ftmily. The partv 
consisted of six persons, but the dinner, which 
is of more importance, ** consisted of soup of 
Indian corn and milk^a piece of boiled baoon, 
about five pounds weight, a salad, bread two 
thirds Indian com and one third wheat, bat- 
ter, and wine of Bdtzen." Certainly a veiy 
substantial repast After dinner the proprie- 
tor and his fiunily went over his iittie nelds 
with the stranger. The whole land owned 
by this peasant was aboot fbar aicTeflr; one 
third was devoted to Indian com; ^ of the 
remaining two acres and two-thirds, aboat 
half an acre was in wheat, another half acre 
in barley, a quarter of an acre in flax, an 
acre and little more in grass and wood, and 
about a quarter of an acre in garden, whidi 
contained cabbage, potatoes, salad, and a 
few cherry trees. The Indian com was all 
required in the establishment — aboot on^ 
half for the family, and the other for winter 
provision for the cow." The whca^ and bar- 
ley were sold, and produced more than suffi- 
cient to purchase cofiee, sugar, wine, such 
implements as were wanted, and clothing for 
the family. They had also formed a snrplna 
in money. The fiax was spun and wove and 
used in the fiimily. The grass served an 
summer pasture for the cows; the wood sup-> 
plied firing. The ground was cultivated hf 
tlie owner and his son, and was remarkably 
clean and in excellent order. No cheese 
was made — the soup consuming all the milk. 
There was no stoca but the cow, two pifN 
a litter of young ones, and several bens. All 
this seems to us a beautiful pictnre of indo^ 
try and content, and of wealth too, if we 
consider their few wants. The whole is 
due to the crop of Indian com, that is used 
three times a day, as a soup; and forma, too* 
much the larger part of their bread. But 
we will descend from the mountains to the 
richer and more glowing climate of Italj; 
we shall find there that this grain is by rar 
the most important article in the agricuitore 
of that finefcountry. The richest and best 
cultivated land is in Piedmont, the climate 
too, probably the most delightful in Eorope. 
It sustains a very large population, chiefly 
by being divided into small farms of aboot 
I sixty acres; though few or none of these are 
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owned by those who caltiyate them, but are 
fiurmed oq sfaares. The faim deecends, how- 
ever, from &ther to son, os a kind of patri- 
mony, without any renewal of the lease; 
the landlord making these small subdivisions 
of his large estate, for the purpose of having 
bis land Setter cultivated. In this way, the 
amount produced appears very large, each 
&rm being kept in the hij?hest state of cul- 
tivation, and the whole of it being brought 
into use. A farm of sixty acres » divided 
into fifteen acres of meadow, forty-five ara- 
ble, and sown with grain and clover, about 
ten acres of the latter. From this are led 
eight oxen, thirteen cows, or young stock 
and a horse. One of the sources of profit 
is the fiitting every year a pair of oxen. Af^ 
ter being worked, they are at five vears of 
ftge fed 0^ and sold often for two hundred 
dollars the pair. Indian meal is employed 
largely in bnnffjng them into condition for 
the butcher. To cultivate a fiirni of this 
size, or to be more exact, forty-five acres, 
two pair of oxen are employed to do the 
work of two ploughs, a pair of three years 
old and a pair of steers, to do the lighter 
work, and a horse to thresh the grain and 
go to market All the work seems to be 
Eeautifullv executed. Chateauvieux says, 
**that nothing can be more perfect or neater, 
than the hoeing or moulding up the Indian 
com when in full growth by a single plough, 
with a pair of oxen, without injury to a sm- 
ffle plant, while all the weeds are efiectually 
destroyed." Their course of cultivation is 
one that we should think in this country too 
echausting; or rather too much so for the 
amount of manure we can make. The first 
year, Indian com; second, wheat; third, 
clover; which is ploughed up after the first 
mowing and left &llow — fourth year, wheat 
The capabili^ of the soil to yield year after 
year good crops, under such a system as this, 
18 an evidence of its fertility, though much 
is acknowledged to be due to the abundance 
of noanure; of which the whole is put on 
the Indian com. How much of this grain 
is produced an acre we cannot ascertain ; it 
is spoken of as being considerable, but no 
particular quantit;^ given. We may assume 
It to be large, as it contributes ** more than 
any other article to the maintenance of al- 
most the whole country population of Pied- 
mont, who eat it in a variety of forms.** Two 
of the modes of usin? Indian corn for food, 
are in the forms of farinata and pollen ta. 
The first is made by throwing the meal into 
a pot of boiling water, and putting butter 
and oil with it; this makes a kind of soup, 
which appears the common dish among the 
people of the South of Europe. Pollenta is 
made in the same way as the last material,! 



but without oil or butter. It is allowed to 
remain on the fire till of a consistency to be 
cut into slices; these are then put on the 
gridiron for a few minutes, and then we pre- 
sume every one consults his own taste as to 
the disposing of them. 

Having made known the mode of culti- 
vating one of these small farms, it is a mat^ 
ter of curiosity to know what are its profits. 
It must first provide for the support or eight 
or nine persons, and maintain twenty-two 
head of stock; but we must bear in mind 
that the expenses are probab'y very small, 
and the climate mild and constant The 
profits will then be taken from the fattening 
every year two oxen, a cow, and two pigs; 
from the sale of %ilk and a small portion of 
wine; from sending to market all the wheat 
and other grain, vegetables and poultry. 
The Indian corn goes to feed the labourers 
and flitten stock; none of it appears to be 
sold. From these hasty details your readers 
can judge of the importance of Indian corn 
in the economy of other nations besides our 
own. It is cultivated through nearly all 
Italy, and to some extent in Spain ; bat as 
the course of crops appears the same in the 
different provinces, it is not perhaps of suffi- 
cient interest to go into any further history 
of this important grain. 

A. L. Elwyv. 

April 90lb, 1847. 

ABimal Qfliils. 

0/ dried blood. — ^This liquid — especially 
when it has been subjected to boiling, which, 
by coagulating it, retards its decomposition 
in the ground — is' found so useful to the 
firrowth of sugar canes, that it has been late- 
ly sent from Paris at a cost of two dollarv 
the one hundred pounds, to the colonies,, 
where it arrives, costing four dollars. Blood, 
in whatever state it is found, and from what- 
ever animal it comes, offers, therefore, to 
the inhabitants of the country a valuable re- 
source for manure, and already, in this view, 
it has formed the base of an important spec- 
ulation in Paris. 

The following is one of the simplest modes 
of employing it Some earth free from clods 
is dried in the oven, after baking bread, care 
being taken to stir it from time to time with 
a rake; it requires about four or five times 
as much as^here is of liquid blood ; the hot 
earth is brought to the front of the oven, and' 
is sprinkled with the blood to be preserved, 
while turned over and over with the shovel ^ 
the mixture is then baked oyer, and stirred' 
with the rake till the desiccation is complete. 
It can then be put up in. old barrels or boxes, 
sheltered fh>m the rain, to be used wheii- 
needed. ' The earth in this preparation ir 
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useful, especially to present the blood in a 
suitable state of division, and to render its 
decomposition slower and more regular. We 
oaa know, moreover, what sumce these 
mixtures will cover as manure, by recollect- 
ing that three thousand pounds of liquid 
blood give seven hundred and fifty pounds 
of blocd coagulated and dried, which is suffi- 
cient to manure an acre. One hundred 
pounds of blood in this state, equal as a rov 
nure three hundred pounds of broken bones, 
or three loads of good horse^ung, weighing 
together seven thousand and two hundred 
pounds. It is a manure by &r superior to 
those known and designated by the names 
of poadrette, oil cakes, &c.; it is inferior 
only to tbe dried and powdered flesh. 

Qf ike entraiUt m, — ^AU the internal 
parts of animals, sucn as tbe liver, lun^s, 
oraia, heart, and tbe offiil of tbe entrails, 
should be cut or hashed as fine as possible, 
and then mixed along with the emptvings 
of the intestines, with earth thoroughly aried, 
the latter in the proportion of six times the 
bulk of the animal matters. When this 
composition has been well worked over with 
tbe shovel, it is spread at the rate of five tons 
to the acre. 

This manure gives excellent results, and 
is particularly favourable to wheat crops. If 
it cannot be spread immediately after its 
preparation, it must be preserved m a trench 
or some other cool place, or at any rate in 
the shade and covered with earth. 

Bones: explanation of the various results 
qf their use in agricmture. — None of tbe 
hard substances, the remains of animal or- 
ganization, ofier more remarkable examples 
of various efiEects in its action as a manure, 
than the bones in different states. We find 
in the numerous agricultural memoirs on tbe 
subject, the most singular problems which 
practice could leave to be solved. 

Tbe bones which are found in masses of 
any considerable importance at the disposal 
of agriculturists and speculators, aro pre- 
sent^ in the following different forms: 
F^eshf such as have been taken from ani- 
mals recently slaughtered, tnore or less 
brokenf or whole: in each of these three 
states, their decomposition is almost always 
too slow, stimulalea though it be by the well 
known influences of air, neat and moisture; 
but, all things being equal externally, enor- 
mous diflferences l^ve been observed, and 
which seemed inexplicable, in the duratioo 
of the decomposition, and consequently in 
the useful efllect produced in a given time. 

Some particular experiments have led me 
to discover the cause of these apparent ano- 
malies. Bones contain in their cellular parts 
and in various cavities, a fat substance, se- 



creted by itself^ of more or less consistence; 
This substance is free in the adipose tissujs 
of all the crevices which conceal it, for it 
suffices to open a passage for it by cutting 
tbe bones and plunging them in hot water* 
to bring it out and see it swimming upon the 
surfikce of the liquid. Tbe average proper* 
tion which can he obtained from the various 
bones of the butcher, is about .01, although 
the very spongy parts which enclose the 
most, contain even .05. 

The proportion of fat matter extracted by 
this proces^ diminishes gradually as tlie 
bones are dried ; it becomes almost nottiinff 
when the desiccation takes place at a bigQ 
temperature, either in the sun or jby a stove. 
It appears, indeed, that as fast as the water 
which filled the interstices of the bone has 
evaporated, the grease liquefied l^ the heat 
has taken its jMace. One of the e^cta of 
this penetration, has been to impregnate tbe 
net-work which encloses the phos^ate and 
the carbonate of lime. This net-work al' 
ready with difficulty decomposed on account 
of its cohesion and insolubility, protected 
moreover by inorganic substances interposed, 
becomes still less alterable when the greasy 
matter not only impregnates and defends it 
from the penetration of water, but, becoming 
gradually acidified, forms with the lime a 
calcareous soap, which M. d^Arcet has shown 
to be undecomposable under atmospheric in- 
fluence. 

Bones in this nearly undecomposable state 
should, of course, exert but an insensible ao* 
tion as a manure, at least, unless very mi- 
nutely divided. This also confirms and ex- 
plains tbe practical remark, that" although 
spread upon the cround for fbur years, these 
bones . scarcely lost 0.06 of their weight* 
while, when recently taken from animals 
and deprived of nearly all their grease by 
boiling water, they readily permit the de- 
composition of their organic net- work, and 
lose in the same time from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent of their weight 

Let us notice three other curjoos and ap- 
parently singular results of the use of bones 
treated with steam. 

The broken bones from which gelatine has 
been obtained by the action of water and 
heat, in varions processes, form a residuum 
which has often been tried as a manure. In 
some experiments a number of cultivators 
have obtained from these residuums, the first 
year, more beneficial e^cts than from bones 
them8elve& In others, an action almost equal 
to that of bones, but less durable, was ob- 
served. More generally, however, little or 
no fiivourable influence upon vegetation was 
obtained. A great number of analyses^ at- 
tentively examined, have enabled oie to per- 
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ceive the different conditions under which 
this residuum, apparently the same, produced 
three sets of phenomena so distinct. *" 

Bones treated hy the process in question 
leave a variable residuum; I have sometimes 
met with it containing; from eighty to ninety- 
five per cent of the azotic, organic, decom- 
posable matter of the hones, sometimes con- 
taining from twenty-five to thirty-three, but 
more usually one or two per cent ; finally, 
it sometimes contains scarcely a fbw thou- 
sandths. The following are the causes and 
eflfects of these various proportions: the tem- 
perature is almost always high in these ope- 
rations, to the degree of rendering the great- 
est part of the netrwork soluble, and conse- 
quently the bones are disaggregated and 
easily broken. But, although sduble, the 
organic alterable matter can still be held in 
the interstices, either because the washings 
proper to draw it out have been operated in- 
aofficiently, or ill-directed; or further, be- 
cause the steam may have been chiefly con- 
densed upon the sides of the digesters. This 
matter soluble in the proportion of 0.8 or 0.9 
of Uie contents of the bones, will act more 
rapidly as a manure, since its dissolution and 
decomposition will be more rapid under the 
eame mflnences; but, instead of being pro- 
longed four or five years, its action will be 
almost exhausted in one season — practice 
has always confirmed this deduction of the- 
ory. A washing better conducted but in- 
complete, easily accounts for the presence 
and solubility of 0.25 to 0.88 of gelatinous 
matter in the residuum; whence, also, we 
deduce the prompt action, but less and less 
dnrable efiect than in the preceding case. 
As to the reduction of 0.01 or 0.02 at the 
most in the proportion of the axotic decom- 
posable substance, it evidently makes the 
residuum inefficacious as a manure. But 
this state of the case results, as I have 
proved, from one of the two following cir 
eumstances or their concurrence : 

When the bones operated upon in the 
large way have been cut only in the cellu- 
lar parts and the grease extracted, the divis- 
ion not being sufficiently thorough, the wash 
ing or maceration not being sufficient, only 
fh)m thirteen to fifteen per cent of dry ge- 
latine is obtained; there should, therefore, 
remain about fifteen per cent of fibrous tis- 
sue, or the products of its decomposition; 
hut these dregs are scarcely thrown into a 
heap before a brisk fermentation is developed 
and ammoniacal vapors are disengaged ; thuF, 
the greatest part of the organic matter dis- 
apMars. 

The second circumstance which Equally 
produces a ^^ry J)oor residuum, is when a 
well-conducted treatment is applied to boner 



sufficiently divided, and finally, when they 
are exhausted by continued maceration, aa 
in the processes of the hospitals. 

We must not therefore generally expect 
to find in the manufactories of glue any but 
impoverished residuums and valueless as 
manures. 

Hence the use of them has been abandon* 
ed by those cultivators, even who at first ob- 
tained beneficial results; the differenceSi 
however, are now easily explained, and a 
simple analysis, consisting in the exhaustion 
by boiling water of a portion dried and pow- 
dered, will suffice to test them, d priori; 
then drying and weighing anew the pow- 
dered exhausted substance, we shall find' 
how muoh the boiling water has diminished* 
the total weight, and consequently the pro- 
portion of soluble organic matter, all the 
rest being almost entirely inert as a manure, 
and able to act only as a calcareous amend-' 
ment 

The application ofbonet to agricvftvre. — 
In their natural state bones reouced to pow- 
der are an excellent manure, which is spreatf 
in the average proportion of fifteen hundred 
pounds to the acre, and the influence of which 
is felt in a diminishing degree from three to 
five successive years, according to the soil 
and the seasons; all sorts of bones moreover 
are fit for this application, when the distance 
or want of communications does not permit 
the better part to be used for the arts which 
we shall speak of in a future division of &e 
work;* and when, moreover, a machine eaii' 
be procured to grind them, which is qnite ex* 
pensive in its first cost and requires a Inge 
expenditure of motive power. 

However, in the absence of this machinei 
we shall often employ with advantage, espe- 
cially in the intervals of field lafiwr, the 
processes of breaking by hand, first cleaving 
the bones with an axe and then powdering 
them with a heavy mallet or sledge. 

I have remarked that it is much easier to 
break bones when thoroughly 4ried and 
heated than when freeb; it will be best 
therefore to put them in the oven immedi* 
ately afler haking breed, and break them 
afterwards while they are warm. 

In France broken bones are need as a ma- 
nure in the department of Puy de Ddme; in 
Germany the practice is very extensivet. 
Twelve bushels are there suhstituted for 
thirty-five loads of dung for an acre. But 



* The kone* uted tbr tbe manuAieture of aoiaMi 
black «re not lost Ibr afrieulture, for we pball see ibmt 
after having, in tbe ftate of powdered charcoal, waved 
to refine eugar, they conceal a portion of coagulated 
b)ood, which conduces to render Iheir eflbct at a ma: 
nure very remarkable. 
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the Enfflish have applied this manure most 
in the large wa^. They derive from RuHsia 
aod India considerable quantities of bones, 
besides a large part of those which result 
from their own larse consumption of meat 
A bushel of coarsely powdered bones costs 
the cnltivators about one dollar and thirty 
cents; they use from fifteen to forty-five 
bushels to the acre ; this roanurinff prdongs 
its efl^t during ten to twentv-five years, 
and enormously increases all the crops, es- 
peciallv those of grass and of tumipsu It has 
been observed that a mixture of wood ashes 
of equal bulk, or two or three per cent of| 
saltpetre, renders this manure still more effi- 
oacioos. 

Bones in powder can be placed in the 
Uenches with potatoes, or sown upon seed 
before passing the harrow or roller which 
covers it with eartJi. 

. It is sometimes preferred to mix them 
with the earth previously ploughed and hai^ 
rowed, by passing the harrow and roller over 
them a second time. 

If the bones were in fine powder, they 
could with advantage be placed upon the 
transplanted plants, and be coverea up in 
olosing the hole dt the planter. — Farmer'M 



Farmers' Ciuhj New York. 

Oder WUUno. — ^C. N. Bement presents 
two stalks of Osier Willow, of one year's 
growth. I have four rows 57 foet long, the 
rows three feet apart — ^I have just sold the 
spring cuttings for 9^ to a German, for baB> 
ket making[. 

Last spring I set out with cuttings one 
acre and a quarter, which when four years 
old, if they grow as vigorous and thrifty as 
then, four rows will produce at the rate of 
^00 per acre. 

This willow flourishes best in a wet soil, 
too wet for grain or grasses. 

I am informed that large^uantities of this 
willow are imported from France, die. 

If it will command such a price, what 
crop would be more profitable ? 

D. Jay Browne— On Grand Island, in Ni- 
agra river, there is an extensive marsh, com- 
prising about two hundred acres, covered 
with fir, resembling the Osier Willow. 
These willows have been used for wicker- 
work, and were found to be good. 

Mr. Meig»-«Will membere please to state 
where, in this vicinity, they can be obtained? 

Isaac Underbill of N. J. — ^James G. King, 
c^ Hoboken,. has them on his farm. 

Judge Van Wyck— The Osier Willow, 
like the whole family of the willows, is at- 



tached to low wet grounds^ and the valoe of 
it seems not to be generally known, 

Mr. Meigs— I found a very few Osier 
Willow cradles in Philadelphia more than 
forty years ago, and admiring them for their 
neatness, for their nfety to the infont, which 
cannot injare itself bv contact with its yield- 
ing nature — I thought it so superior to all 
the pine, cherry, mahogany, and oak eradles 
I had seen — I bought <me, which has now 
cradled two generations for me, and is fit to 
cradle ten mare. And if handsome baskets 
and boxes are made of it to brine any soit- 
able produce to market, then the nirmer will 
find a profit in the basket or box, as mer- 
chants formerly did bj makin|j4regukr tninka 
to send their goods in to this oountryy and 
as the Frenchmen do by seifding us their 
choicest prunes in boxes, ornamented and 
usefiil for other purposes. — Farmer and Jfe* 

The Daisy* 

Brifbt floww, wboM bone is dTerywkefe t 
A pilfrim bold ia lffatoro*i con. 
And oft tbe long yfx tbroogb, tbe heir 
Of Joy or lonrow. 

Metbiaki tbat there ebidee in tbee 
Some concord with bomenitj, 
OiTen to no otber flower I eet 
Tbe Ibmt tbron^l 

And wbevefbre T Man ie coon depreat ; 
A ttaoogbtlecB thing 1 who, once nnbleot. 
Does liule on hie memory reet, 
Or on hie raaeon. 

Bat tboa would*M teich Urn bow to |lo4 
A cbelter under oTery wind; 
A hope Ibr timeo that are aakiad, 
Aad every ceaaon. 



Bb EooNOMioiii. — ^No matter if your pa« 
rents are worth millions, it is not the less 
proper that you should underetand the valoe 
of money, and the honest, honourable means 
of acquiring it. What multitudes of young 
men, particularly in our cities, make ship* 
wreck of reputation and health, and evento* 
ally of property, bv nefflect of this maxim. 
They are aware that their parents obtained 
their wealth by habits of industry, but they 
are ashamed of the name. They forget that 
wealth in this country passes TapidT|^ fitMi 
one to another, and that he who is rich to* 
dsy, may be poor to-morrow; or that he who 
relies on wealth amassed bv his father, may 
end his days in a pauper-house. It is for 
tbe young man to say, whether by industry 
and economy he will secure competence and 
respectability; or by idleness, become worth* 
less.-*>£«cAair^e Paper. 
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Galtnie of Tender Fniito in Cold Cli- 



It is &miliar to horticnItariBts, that warm 
low Talleysy are more aubiect to niffht fitwta 
than more elevated localities. ObjectB at 
the airikce of the earth beo(Miie chilled by 
the radiation of beat to the clear sky above, 
and cool by contact the sorroundioff air, — 
wbieh thus becoming heavier, rolls down 
the sides of declivities, and settles like the 
waters of a lake in the lowest trougfaa 
This efiect is farther increased by the still* 
nesB which prevails in those sheltered places, 
fiivooring the more rapid cooling, by mdia^ 
tion of the exposed surfaces; while on hills 
the equilibrium is partially restored by the 
corrents of wind. Independently of these 
causes, vegetation is more likely to sufier 
in such places from the succulent or un- 
ripeaed growth incident to the warmer po- 
sition, and to the richer soil which more 
nsually accumulates at the bottoms of val- 
leys. The mucky soil also radiates heat 
more rapidly from its surfiu:e. The warmth 
in valleys, during the milder weather of 
winter, often swells fruitrbuds, and severe 
cold following, destroys them* Higher and 
more bleak localities are not exposed to 
these variations, but are more uniformly 
cold ; hence, for these &^q different reasons, 
such places are usually much the b^t for 
raising tender fruits. 

These facts are fiuniliar to many, but still 
are not so generally appreciated nor applied 
in practice, as they might be in many in- 
stances to very great advantage, in select- 
ing grounds for orchards and gardens. Very 
erroneous conclusions even, have been adopt- 
ed in consequence; and large parts of the 
Northern States are destitute of the finest 
fruits, from mistaken notions as to the prac- 
ticability of their culture, or of their endu- 
jance or the climate. 

Instances, showing in a strong light the 
principles already auuded to^ may be of use 
to those who have given little attention to 
thesnhject. 

The existence of colder air in valleys,. on 
still, clear nights, haiTbeen obvious to.evenr 
observing person riding rapidly over a roll- 
ing or woken ^ce of country. The ther- 
mometer has often shown a diffctreace of 
raan^ degrees between a creek bottom and 
ft neightouring hill not fitly feet high. A 
ver^ striking proof of this tendency was 
exhibited, at the time of a severe night 
firost, early in summer. The voung .leaves 
of the hickory had but partially expanded, 
And the fresh shoots, a few inches long, were 
succulent and tender. A few trees stood in 



a hollow about twenty feet deep, and after 
the frost all the leaves and fredi branches on 
the lower parts of the trees yrere black and 
dead, while all above the sorfiice of this lake 
of cold air, were green and uninjured. 

Many years ago, the writer attempted the 
cultivation of young peach trees, on a rich 
soil near the bottom of a valley. But everr 
winter the newly set bods were destroyed, 
or not one in fifty escaped, and one half of 
the young branches were often killed. Learn* 
in^ the cause, the trees were removed to an 
adjacent elevation fifty feet higher, when 
the difficulty was at once obviatM. 

In the winter of 1845-4, when the sev^ 
rity of cold on a clear nieht sunk the theiw 
mometer several degrees below zen\ after 
the peach buds had been swelled by a few 
warm days, trees which stood on a hill thirtr 
feet higher than the neiffhbooring creek vat* 
ley* lost nine-tenths of Uieir blossoms, while 
on another hill twenty feet still hieher, nun^ 
tenths escaped. The lake of cold air which 
covered the smaller hill, did not reach the 
top of the larger. 

In a large portion of the State of New 
York, more especially in the region of the 
southern tier of counties, nearly all attempts 
to raise the tender fruits appear to have 
been relinquished. The inhabitants of the 
larger villages and their vicinity, places 
mostly situated at the bottoms of deep val- 
leys, being persons of more enterprise and 
means, have tried the exncriment — and fibr 
obvious causes have failec — and hence the 
conclusion that the climate was necessarilj 
fatal. But there is strong reason to believe, 
that through all the 9mUhem counties qf 
New York, extending from Lake Erie to 
the Htidson^ peaches may he raised toiC& 
liitle d^fficuUy^ by a proper selection of k>> 
cality,and by an observance of the principles 
already pointed out; — that is, by selecting, 
elevated spots, and dry and firm soils, and 
avoidinfi^ mucky ground in valleys. In tha 
town of Spepcer, ip Tioga ,coiui^t N. Y., 
near the bead rof Cayuga inlet, peaches have 
withstood the climate and done well, at i^n 
elevation. of 700 feet above Cayuga lake. A 
striking instance was shown the writer last 
summer in Cohocton, Steuben county. The 
river valley in that town, though many hun- 
dred feet aoove the level of the sea, is much 
lower th^n tbe surrounding country, being 
flanked by bills about 500 feet hi^h. In the 
valley the peach cannot be cultivated, the 
trees having been completely killed to the 
groupd in wmter. But on one of tbe neiffh- 
bouring hills, 500 feet above, and probamy 
1200 &i above the sea, an orchard rias been 
planted on good soil, which entirely escapes^' 
and yields regular crope of fruit Ip ^le 
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north-eastern part of PennBylvania, probably 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the ocean, in the summer of 1835^ 
«fter one of the severest winters for twenty 
years, the only two peach trees observed in 
travelling many miles, were full of peaches; 
while the same winter, in Stroadsburg val- 
ley, a large tree was noticed killed down to 
the ground. While tiiose hills are often 
tovered with snow throus^hout the winter, 
tile valleys are subjected to thaws, and 
hence become more unfavourable to tender 
vegetation. 

Most of these cases show the great advan- 
tages of elevated sites. A dryand firm soil 
28, however, quite important The influence 
of a compact knoll, rising scarcelv above 
the rest of the field, has saved tne com 
which grew upon it; while on the more 
mucky and spongy nortions of the rest of 
the field, radiating heat more freely, the 
crop has been destroyed. A successfbl cul- 
tivator of drained swamps, told me he could 
never plant such lands with com safely till 
two or three weeks after the usual time or 
Ranting in common soils on an equal level, 
ft ese mfluences applv with greater force to 
tendidr trees. Succulence and lateness of 
srowth, caused by such soils, are always nn 
Sivourable to the endurance of cold ; while 
A hard, dry soil, at the same time that it 
produces a less rapid growth, causes also an 
earlier cessation, and the young wood be- 
comes matured and hardened beibre severe 
fi\)ets. '* Many kinds of herbaceous plants 
4nd small shrubs," says A. J. Downing, 
** may be natuialized on dry recJb-tooHk, or 
tffgiregations of stones mingled with soil, 
where they are found to thrive perf^tly. 
We observed in the Botanic Garden at Cam- 



of fog which they spread befi)re the mom 
ing sun, has not been taken into aecenni 
This influence, where it exists, will in som 
cases, reverse some of the preceding rulei 

J. J. THDHAJk 

MteedoD, Tbiid mo., 1817. 



wheat, and it detours the snbstonoe of the 
bridge, an Atdlea ttuKctf and a species cfl] grain. I have now some grains <tf' wheat 



Erica, that had braved the exceedingly low 
temperature of SO demes below zero, the 
past winter, having been planted several 
years previously in a mass of rock work, 
where they had annually matured their 
WMd in the most perfect manner.** The 
successfiil cultivation of the peach and 
grape, on the gently svi^lling hills called 
fliQttnkff, in the western prairies, while the 
crops- are destroyed by firost on other lands, 
more fertile, 8m)rds another example. In 
Lycoming county, Pa., on the banks of the. 
Loyalsock, a creek so rapid that no muck is 
deposited, but fine diy soil, peaches have 
heen raised, though the cold is often intense. 
It will be observed that in the preceding 
remarks, the influence of large bodiee ^ 
ttf{freezinff watery in softening the severity 
of the cold, in chilling the dangerous warm 
which starts the buds in winter, and 
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Psom tbe Vaine Fanaer. 
Insects IiUnrioss to Wheat. 

SiB, — Being very desirous of dbtainiq 
the means for completii^ tbe history t 
some of the insects injurioos to grm, am 
having seen several articles on this sobM 
in the **New England Farmer,'* copied frof 
the ** Maine Farmer,'* I have taken the Itt 
erty of addressing you respecting them. 

There are several diflerent kinds £i i$ 
sects which are injurious to wheat; and a| 
ricultural writers are not commonly eosof 
ac<|uainied with natural history to distil 
guish and describe the kinds correctly. TUt 
18 the souroe of the contradictory statemed 
and tmsatisfiictory discussions that have af 
peered in the public prints respecting If 
history and ravagjes of these insectsi 

One of these insects is the Hessian f 
the grub of which confines itr attacks to tht 
stems of the wheat, near the gitxind. 

Another is the wheat fly-^CecidomyM 
tVitic^^which, in its first or young states 
is an orange coloured magffot, witheui 2e^ 
and growmg to the len|^ of one^enth of 
an inch only, and never suspending itself bj 
a thread, ft lives in the ears of the wheat 

A Uiird is a " worm*^— probably a kind of 
caterpillar— color variously described, grow^ 
ing to the len^h of one quarter of an titd, 
or more. It is fi>und on the ears of the 



more than half eaten by an insect, said to 
be of this kind. This " wotm," as it is gen- 
erally called, has been compared to the 
** clover-worms," which are sometimes seen 
suopended by threads firom tiie clover in the 
mow, and it has the same power of spinning 
threads and of suspending itself thereb y . 
Permit me to refer yon to my work on tli- 
sects injurious to vegetatiob, pages 445 to 
447, where has been collected a summary of 
the various accounts respecting this particu- 
lar kind of wheat maect It is possible dmt 
these accounts refer to more than one kind; 
but it is certain that they cannot, if cerreeif 
refer to the orange colored maggot of the 
wheat fly above mentioned. Tbe great di»> 
parity in iJie size is sufficient to show thlKt 
the insects are not the same; and the habit 
of sns^ding itself by a tiiread, pecnliar to 
caterpillars, is not fbund in the trae maggnli 
of tile Cecidomyia or wheat fly. 
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There ve at lec^ three other kinds of in- 
sects iojarious to wheat in this country; hot 
thoT are not likely to be mistaken for either 
of the foregoing, if ordinary care is taken 
in examining them. One la the wheat-moth, 
called In the Southern States the **flyuig 
weevil,** and at the West the '* white we^ 
Til.'* It is fbund both in the fields and in 
granaries and mills. The young are very 
9mall whitish wormlike ca:terpil]arfl^ which 
live singly within the trains, and devour 
the Bubirtance, leaving the hull whole and 
untouched, till they are about to come forth. 
The second is a somewhat larger caterpillar, 
iband only in granaries and in stored frain. 
It flistens several grains together, and lives 
in these masses m clustered mins» upon 
the substance of the wheat ; and it turns to 
m small moth or miller. The third is the 
** black-weevil of the Southern States, and 
is rarely ibond here. It is, when young, a 
ffnall whitish grub^ which lives within the 
grains of wheat, and turns to a little brown 
or blackish beetle. These three kinds are 
described in my work, pages 70, 8613 and 
909. 

In the <* Essays on the Grain Worm, Na 
52,** published in the Maine Farmer, Mr. L. 
Norcross, of Dixfield, states that some of the 
worms are one-fourth qf an inch in length. 
He adds, that ** two years ago I harvested 
my grain very damp, and it was heated in 
the mow. I threshed two bushels, and win- 
nowed it in the wind; and after it had lain 
IB the pile an hour, Uie top of the pile was 
alive with worms or caterpillars, about three- 
eighths of an inch in length, with a row of 
Mistles sticking up along their backs and 
fiom their sides.** 

The orane^e coloured magsots of the wheat 

Kare found in Dixmont, Maine, and proba- 
r in many other parts of the State} but 
the wheat caterpillars are also fbund there, 
and five of them have been sent to me from 
Dixmont, where they are said to have been 
taken from the wheat, the grains of which 
had been much eaten by them. These ca- 
terpillars were fh>m half an inch to five- 
ejffhths of an inch in len^. They were 
of a light brown colour, with three longitu- 
dinal whitish lines on the back, and a broad 
white stripe on each side, just abofe the 
legs. The latter were sixteen in number, 
■ix before, two behind, and eight under the 
intermediate part of the body. They were 
in a languishing condition, and all perished 
without completing their transformations. 
Had they lived, they would have tmmed 
first to brownish chrysalides, and then to 
some kind of winged moths or millera. If 
any of these insects remain, it is probable 
^y have already taken the chrysaiii &rm. 



or aret preparing fi>r it, either by burrowing 
in the ground Use canker-worms when they 
leave the tree^i or by seeking a plac^ of con« 
cealment above ground. 

It will give me much pleasure to he put 
J9 communication with any persons who ca« 
provide me with a considerable number of 
these wheat worms with legs, or wheat ca- 
terpillars, or with the same after they have 
taken the chrysalis form. Gentlemen who 
are able and willing thus to favour me, are 
requested to make known their intentions by 
a letter addressed to me by maiL 

WUl vou he pleased, sir, to bring this 
subject nefiire the readers of your useful 
paper, in such a way as will best promote 
the object of mj inquiries; by so domg yoq 
will greatly oblige. 

Yours respectfully, 

THADDnw WixxiAM Harbu. 

Clunbridge, Msm , NoTenber, 184S. 



Maasmoth Com* 

Mb. EorroB, — ^As com is an article of the 
most extensive consumption amon^ us-* 
without which we could not well live ; and 
for the special benefit of those of your read* 
ers, who doubt the advantage of a careful 
selection of theur seed, I would beg leave to 
state a fact or two, and refer them to the 
proqf at hand. From the specimens shown 
me, in its growing state, as well as when 
gathered, I must say, emphaticalltf, it yields 
more for the industrious and energetic plant- 
er, than any grain of the kind I have seen 
or even dreamed of. On an exhausted 
plantation, near Monticello, on the red hills 
of Little River, in old worn-out Fairfield, 
Mr. J. R. D.— I trust he will excuse this 
liberty, in an old grey*headed man, — ^has 
succeeded this vear in making corq, mea-. 
surin|f fVom twelve to thirteen mches in ctr- 
eumference^ and from twelve to fourteen 
inches in length, having forty to forty-eight 
rows of mins on the ear ! This, however* 
is a yield of but one ear to the stalk — ^the 
ears from stalks bearing five or six ears or 
more, are, of course, smaller; though as 
many as Uiree, generally, of the ears from 
those stalks, will sacA measure, when shell- 
ed, nearly twice as much as the Isrgest ear 
of the common corn. It is mostly of the 
white TOord-seed com. The question may 
naturally arise in the minds of many — whence 
did Mr. D. get this seedl I answer, that he 
made it by a careful and judicious selection 
from a variety of seed — the one is, I learn, 
remarkable only for a grain an inch deep, or 
a cob the eize of yourfinger^ — another, for 
its thickness of cob, but provokingly short-* 
and the othor for its length of cob, provok* 
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north-eastern part of Pennsylvania, probably 

tweWe or fifteen hundred feet above the 

level of the ocean, in the summer of 1835, 

after one of the severest winters for twenty 

years, the only two peach trees observed in 

travelling many miles, were fbll of peaches; 

while the same winter, in Stroudsbnrg v^* 

ley, a large tree was noticed killed do*^ 

the ground. While those hills f y^J^'-^ i' S 

tovered with snow throughout ♦' >i* T/* 1. 

the valleys are subiectcd to ' V>»Jfi*"L • 



illeys are subj 
hence become more unikvon 
v^fetation. 
Sfost of these cases ^ 
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ot a compact nr '#fy^5i*«^ , I 
the rert if thr ■^Jf'^Jt.l'^l ^ 

mucky and ';<>^<5sf4'«'«^*- 

the field, J> 

crop faar ^/^^Z^^'^nt tk® State-hoose, 

j^t^^^^^^'^^tftATHaL in the Chair. 

gf. ^^jF^miing." 

H^^r^ZgDj 0^ Westborough, said 

^iu^^lMe the meeting was of vast 

^mS^' ttd prominent facts had been 

. li'^JS^^iig that the opinion prevail- 

WjJiA '^lods of some that fiirming is un- 

ii^^ is unfounded. It was not his ob- 

*Jtf««*^tr«ct from, or to underrate, other 

fcjjjjp, nor to extol too highly the busi- 

Sif^ff£^iog, but to lead the mind to the 

ne^ ^ths that exist in relation to the sub- 

fT^^ On one side it had been asserted that 

£^^ing ^^ °^^ profitable, that a farmer 

^^ merely get a living, but no facts were 

S^ght forward to support these statements. 

5|o^Mie other hand, we have numerous and 

i^ll authenticated fitcts, showing that farm- 

foff is profitable, and many become wealthy 

. jn'tfaifl profession. The community may be 

divided into two great classes, the fkrmers 

Ayrm one, and all other professions the other. 

Farmers have as much wealth as others, and 

more happiness, better health, and greater 

longevity. 

There are some fkilures and hardships 
among farmers, it is not all sonshine with 
them, but they have more sunshine and less 
storms than others. With the same capital, 
talent, and industry, farmers are the most 
successful. Furming is neglected, and too 
many young men are turning their attention 
to other pursuits. A mercantile house ad- 
vertised ror a clerk, and in the course of 24 
hours it had 287 applications. 

Mr. David Goodale. of Marlborough, said 
he was a fkrmerand the descendant of farm- 
ers. He said there were other profits in] 



of fog which t» >f«ad cents. InhbcoD- 
in- 2,i. j^ >ii' of Hagarw answered. He 
^is iw^ '^^^ sofiSciencyand not troaUed 
q^jQP /^jabandance. The sleep of the 
^ -^ man is sweet If his fare be 

^' >^/ie enjoys it with a good appetite. 

'^s the most healthy, and a calliDg the 
< y^ fiivourable to ffood morals. He is ^en- 
^^Ily flnee from debts, and the vexatiGos 
'the sherifll Fanners are a prudent 
they will wear an old coat rather 
than run into debt fbr a new one. They do 
not count their chickens before they are 
hatched, nor like the Southern planter^ 
spend the proceeds of their crops before thej 
are raised. Although fkrminff aflbrded great 
advantages, he did not thiiik it generally 
produced so large a per centage as some bad 
stated. Large stones had teen told, uad 
they miffht be true, but they were onosuaJ 
ne would name one of the kind. 
An apple tree produced in one season 22 
barrels of fruit, that was sold at 92 50 per 
barreL 

Hon. Mr. Clark, of Walpole, read a stsp 
tistical document made up from replies to a 
circular sent to every town in the State, 
with inquiries in relstion to failures. Re- 
turns were made fVom 186 towns, containing 
a population of 240,000. The failures were 
357, only 50 of which were fkrmers, and we 
know not how many of these fiiiled from in- 
dolence, intemperance, speculation, or by 
attending to some other business. 

Mr. William Parker, of Boston, said that 
it mi^t be said that he had at a prevknia 
meetmg told a great story as to the profits 
of fiirming, but it was true. He thoogbt 
any man who paid strict attention to the bu- 
siness could make it profitable. In relation 
to the great profit fh>m one apple tree, as 
had been named, that could be ext^ided, but 
many neglected the business. He knew a 
farmer in Middlesex, who would not set out 
apple trees, as he would not live to enjjoy 
the products. His son followed him witn 
the same views, but the grandson set an or- 
chard, and all three lived to drink cider from 
the orchard. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said that he bad 
seen noting to shake his belief that a good 
farmer can make ten or fifteen per cent pro- 
fit on his capital, and attend to the common 
business of mrming, such as raising com and 
other grains, potatoes, hay, and stock. In 
regard to the remarks of Mr. Everett, who 
said the other evening that Arming in Wor- 
cester county would not pay more than 4| 
per cent on the capital, he (Mr. EL) has a 
brother in that county, that informed him 
that he rained 9200 a year. Another farm* 
er in Worcester, who at first thought that 
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is (Mr. E's) 8tateineiit was wrong, said af- 

* making an estimate, that he had made 

per cent on his capital &r eleven yean 

Backminster, of the Ploao^hman, said 
lerally farms could not be leased so 
y more than five per cent This 
T way of showing the profit* and 
ougfa. It was tetter tnan larger 
1* if a large percentage could be 
, capitalists would buy up all the land, 

u those who were ftirmers, would become 
labourers under them, as is the case in Eu- 
rope, where land cannot be bought It is 
well for as that very great profits cannot be 
nsade, as that would destroy the happy 
equality that now exists. Fanners do not 
work mird generally. He had inquired, ami 
in some sections they do not work more 
than half their time. Many having farms 
worth three to five thousand dollars, work 
only about half their time. Ho said that 
one reason that fiirmers made no more profit 
is because they are so slow to adopt im- 
provements. A horse rake may be bought 
tor four dollars, with which a man and l»y, 
or with a steady horse, a man can rake sn 
acre in half an hour. Farmers live better 
tiian any other class. 

Mr. Calhoun said that we were about 
closing this subject, and we should come to 
some conclusion. From the numerous &cts 
brought forward showing the profits of fk rul- 
ing, we must come to the conclusion that 
fiurmin^ is more profitable than' any other 
profession. Farmers- who attend to their 
business succeed well. The exceptions are 
rare. 

A stranger remarked that he thought that 
take farming all over New England it was 
not generally considered profitable. 

Mr. French, of Braintree, said that state- 
ments had been rather vagiie, and it was 
difficult to make correct estimates of fiirm- 
ing by single crops, or one year*s production. 
We want something more tangible. He 
said that farmers in nis neighbourhood who 
commenced with very little, had been dili- 

gent at home, constantly attending to their 
Qsiness, and they had accumulated estates; 
a number to the amount of $10,000 or $16, 
000. If a farmer saves only a shilling a 
day, it will amount to a competency in the 
course of a number of years. — Bo$t<m Oul- 
tivator. 



The Ass and the Mule* 

Jack« have sold in Kentucky as high as 
(5000. Their value at this time, April, 
1842, is nominal^— 16 hands is the largest 
size — 15 is quite common-— molet of 17 



hands are sometimes to be met with. The 
quality of the mule is improved by ik^ Hood 
of the mare. It is quite common to work 
mares while going to the Jack, while in foal, 
and while suckling. Mules should be wean- 
ed at about five months old — we feed oar 
mules on grain, com, oats, or rye, the latter ia 
the form of chop, from season to season until 
sold. I mean during the winter, our blue grass 
being all-sufficient during the rest of the year. 
It is necessary, however, to grain feed them 
on the grass through the summer they aice 
fattened for market — we sell the migority of 
our stock the fall after they are two— mostly 
to the cotton planters — a few of late to toe 
Pennsylvania iron works, and a few to Cu- 
ba ; the remainder we sell at a year older. 
The present prices at a given age are as vi^ 
riant as that of horses, cattle, or any thing 
else whose value depends upon its qnality, 
and the demands ana monetaiy condition of 
the country — sales were effected last ML 
at 935 to $125. I have known mnles 
sell at weaning time for 9150, and when 
grown, as high as 9900. They should be 
broke at the age you would break a horse; 
and, according to my observation, by the 
same system. They eat as much as horseSt 
and reward a liberal allowance as wcti, 
though he may, when unavoidable, be able 
to withstand privation better. I have 
known mules to travel ten miles within 
the hour in light harness. I drove a pair 
from Lexington to the Blue Lick in six 
hours, stopping one hour bv the way — ^the 
distance is forty miles. What may be the 
precise difierence in *' the age of the mule 
as compared with the horse, under the same 
treatment, on a plantation,** I cannot say; 
the advantage, however, would be on the 
side of the former — I know of no particular 
inconvenience in using them in a carriage. 
The mule trade in Kentucky is of about 
forty years* standing. For the first twenty 
years the number increased gradually, to 
about eight hundred; during the next fifteen 
or sixteen years, it went up to four or &ve 
thousand ; since when, it has gone back to 
where it was twenty years ago. Our fiirm- 
ers who breed mules, prefer to sell them 
when they put their mares to the Jack, or 
at weaning time. . The price rose gradually 
from twenty to fifty dollars for coltsL My 
last lot cost me in 1838, fifty dollars, and 
the season of my Jack given in. The mares 
were selected, and the colts bargained for in 
the season of 1837. When the price went 
down with everything else a few years back, 
they discontinued, in a great degree, the 
breeding of them ; so that our present prices 
result from a greatly insufficient supply for 
the ordinary demand. I sold my stock of 
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three year olds, — seventy-three head — last 
fiill at 970. I was anxious to retain two or 
three pair — ^not the largest — at 9250 a pair, 
but the purchaser objected — but he was 
equally anxious to select for me some twenty 
head — and not the least — at thirty-five dol- 
lar& I declined taking them. The number 
of mules annually exported from Kentucky, 
may be set down at the whole number raised 
— as the small number broke to service in 
this State, are sure, at least, to find their 
tvay to a foreign market — at a rough guess, 
I would fix the nett average value, in mar- 
ket, of our mules, at about 970. 

The reason whj mules have been raised 
in such numbers m Kentucky more than in 
other States, is the better adaptation of our 
soil and climate to the production of min 
and grass than any other State, and ibr 
which we can obtain a market only in the 
form of live stock. The *' cost of raising a 
mule to be three years old, when com is 
twenty-five cents per bushel,*' charging from 
the usual time of weaning, 25th of Septem-^ 
ber, maybe computed at about thirty dollars, 
including a hit equivalent for grazing and 
mlting. I have not known of a case of a 
femalemule breeding.— YowUt on the Horse. 

■ • I 

Philadelphia Hay Market* 

We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
H. WhittoD, Superintendent of the Farmers' 
Hay and Straw Market, for the subjoined 
statement of the receipts of hay at that es- 
taUishment, during the two yean ending 
aOtli of September, inclusive: 



October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July. 

August, 
September, 



1845-46. 


1844-45. 


Loads, 1,045 


1,080 


1,000 


1,075 


1,275 


1,216 


1,225 


1,170 


1,112 


1,135 


1,300 


1,185 


14J50 


1,305 


1,104 


1,075 


1,045 


815 


850 


885 


1,140 


820 


1,235 


080 


[)tal, 13,571 


12,740 


as, to 12,225 


11,461 



The incoming crop of hay is likely to 
prove abundant, and of good quality. The 
receipts at the other yards in Philadelphia 
are inconsiderable — scarcely reaching 3000 
loads per annum — ^bot considerable supplies 
of pressed hay come forward for the river 
coiinties, and elsewhere, fi>r shipment 



Prices continue steady, and we quote the 
range at 70 to 80 cents for good Timothy, 
and 60 to 70 cents for Clover and TinuAhjr 
mixed. Rye straw is worth six to eeveli 
cents. — Pa. Enquirer^ OcL^ 1347. 



CoTTAOv CwrvnB or Tsii ix CmiiA. — 
The green-tree shrub is cultivated in some 
parts rather extensively, but, if we except a 
small quantity of tea which is annually sent 
over to Ningpo and the adjoining towns on 
the mainlana, the whole of the produce ie 
used by the natives themselves. Every 
small farmer and cottager has a few plants 
on his own premises, which he rears with 
considerable care, but seems to have no wish 
to enter on its cultivation on a larger scaia 
for exportation. Indeed, it is questionabie 
if it would pav, as the soil is scaroely rich 
enough* and although the shrub grows prettv 
well, it is fiir from bein^ so luxuriant as it 
is in the larger tea districts of tibe mainland, 
which I afterwards visited. — Fortune's Nut' 
rative. 



Sjsepino House. — A young married w^ 
man, who has not had the opportunity of 
profiting by the advice and example of a 
f^ood mother, will find some difficulty at first 
m spending her money to the best advan- 
tage ; for there is really an art in spending 
money, though not in getting rtd of it. 
Some women will keep house respectably 
and plentifull;^ on one-third less money than 
will be required by others, and without 
either meanness or illiberal dealing. Kit* 
to do this, judgment, forethought, and expe- 
rience are necessary. One woman diall be 
able to tell you how much her housekeeping 
costs to a shilling, while another cannot even 
guess within ten. The former has meUiod, 
rule, regularity, and a certain sum assigned 
to her; with the latter it is all hap-hazard, 
it comes and it goes, she neither knows how 
nor cares. And this is almost sure to be the 
case if the money is doled out by her haa- 
band in a few shillmgs at a time. — Exchange 
p^er. 



Cbmbitt for GaAFnNo. — One part of 
good beers tallow, two parts of pure bees- 
wax, and four parts of rosin. Melt all and 
mix well; then pour into cold water and 
work very thoroughly, as shoemakers wax. 
We have frequently used cement made with 
these proportions, and it will not melt in 
hot weather, nor crack in cold weather.— 
Exchange paper. 
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TranspbuitiBff Tiees. 

Wb kavd tt ^rmrlotti UtnM nggflstad to our ntdera 
tiM iBporUnet of the cnltiTitioA of Ihiit. W« have 
alao not toea backward in hintiaf tlwt a tree of good 
Ihilt oeenpied no mora epaee In an orcbard or a gar- 
den, than a worthleie one. We now take the oppor 
tnnity to eay, tbat to eelect good flruit trees from the 
Aureery* it not all tliat It eaeential. Carefiil ptanting 
la ofgveat inportanee, aa will appear from ibe follow 
ing remark! taken from D^toniug's excellent woifc on 
tlie FndU and FrvU TVm* ^ ^merka, a work which 
eomee at f 1 50, which we have conctantly for aaie, and 
which, we think, every Ihrmer will gain by poeeeeeing 
Umeelf o£ It contain* abundance of valnable practi 
«i] iafbrmation. And f^rther-*there is a great deal to 
do after an orchard is planted : we mean in taking 
CMe to protect it from the cattle, aheep^ and lioga. The 
•dhor lenerabers once liearing a nnraeryman remark 
that he beUeved nemfy one half the freee aoid and 
^laated were destroyed by the cattio^ ^.% and in other 
ways, for want of care. Whysiionldtliisbe? Sorely 
• me that Is worth baying, and the laboor of plant 
lag. is worth snbseqnent protcetion.— Sn. 

As nearly all fruit trees are raised first in 
oorseries, and then removed to their final 
position in the orchard or ihiit gfarden; as 
npon the manner of this removal depends 
not only their slow or rapid growth, their 
fbehleness or vigor afterwards, and in many 
cases even their life, it is evident that it is 
hi the highest degree important to under- 
stand and practise well this transplanting, 

TAe season best adapted for transplanting 
frnit trees is a matter open to mach difier- 
ence of opinion amon^ horticulturists; a 
diflerence founded mainly on experience, 
but without taking into account variation of 
climate and soils, two very important cir- 
enmstances in all operations of tnis kind. 

All physiologists, however, agree that the 
best season for transplanting deciduous trees 
IS in autumn, directly after the fall of the 
lea£ The tree is then in a completely dor- 
mant state. Transplanted at this early sea- 
son, whatever wounds may have been made 
in the roots commence healing at once, as a 
deposit directly takes place of ffranuloos 
matter from the wound, and when the spring 
arrives the tree is already somewhat estal^ 
liilied, and ready to commence its growth. 
Autumn planting is for this reason greatly 
to be preferred in all mild climates and dry 
soils ; and even for very hardy trees as the 
apple, in colder latitudes; as the fixed posi- 
tion in the ground, which trees planted then 
get by the autumnal and early spring rains, 
gives them an advantage, at the next season 
of jjrowth, over newlv moved tree^. 

On the other hand, in the northern por> 
tions of Uie Union, where the winters com- 
mence early, and are severe, spring planting 
ii greatly preferred. There autumn and 



winter are not mild enough to allow Uiis 

Svdual process of healing and e8tablishin|r 
e roots to go on ; for when the ground is 
frozen to the depth of the roots of a tree, all 
that slow growth and cdlection of nutriment 
by the roots is necessarily at an end. And 
the more tender sorts of fruit trees, the 
Peach and Apricot, which are less hardy 
when newly planted than when their roots 
are entire, and well fixed in the soil, are 
liable to injurf in their branches by the cold. 
The proper time in soch a climate, is at 
early as the ground is in a fit condition in 
the spring. 

Early m autumn, and in spring before the 
buds expand, may as a general rule, be coDp 
sidered the best seasons for transplanting. 
It is true that there are instances of excel* 
lent success in planting at all seasons, except 
midsummer; and there are many who, fVom 
havinff been once or twice successfiil in 
transplantinff when trees were nearly in 
leaC avow that to be the beet season ; not 
taking into account, that their success was 
probably entirely owing to a fortunately 
damp state of the atmosphere at the timet 
and abundant rains after the experiment 
was performed. In the middle States, we 
are frequently liable to a dry period in early 
summer, directly following the season of re- 
moval, and if transplanting is deferred to a 
late period in spring, many of the trees will 
perish from drought, before their roots be- 
come established m the soil. Spring plant- 
ing should, therefore, always be performed 
as soon as possible, that the roota may have 
the great benefit of the early and abundant 
rains of that season, and get well started be- 
fore the heat of summer commences. FV>Y 
the neighbourhood of New York, tberefbrst 
the best periods are, ftom the fall of the leaf 
to the middle of November, in autumn ; and 
from the close of winter to the middle of 
April, in the sprmg ; though commonly, the 
seasQiis of removal are frequently extended 
a month beyond these limits. 

Ttiking up the trees is an important part 
of the operation. A transplanter should 
never forget that it is by the delicate and 
tender points or extremities of the root that 
trees take up their food; and that the chance 
of comi^ete success is lessened, by everyone 
of these points that is bruised or destrojed. 
If we could remove trees with every fibre 
entire, as we do a plant in a pot, they would 
scarcely show any sign of their change of 
position. In most cases, especially in that 
of trees taken from nurseries, this is, by the 
operation of removal, nearly impossible. But 
although we may not hope to get every root 
entire, we may, with proper care, preserve 
by fiir the larger portion of them, and more 
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particularly the small and delicate fibres. 
After beiDg taken up, they should be planted 
directly; or, if this cannot be done, they 
should be kept from drying by a covering of 
mats, and when sent to a distance by bemg 
packed in damp moes,'" 

Preparing the vlaces. Here is the fatal 
etumbfii^g block or all novices and iterant 
persons in transplanting. An English gar- 
dener, when he is about to plant fruit trees, 
talks about weparing his borders^ an Ame- 
rican says ne will dig his holes; and we 
cannot give a more forcible illustration of 
the ideas of two persons as to the wants of 
a fruit tree, or a better notion of the com- 
parative provision made to supply these 
wants, than by contrasting the two phrases 
themselves. The one looks upon a tree as 
a living being, whose life is to be rendered 
long, vigorous, and fruitful, by a good supply 
of rood, and a soil mellow and easily pene- 
trated by the smallest fibre ; the other con- 
siders it very much in the light of a trun- 
cheon or a post, which he thrusts into the 
smallest possible hole, and supplies with the 
least portion of manure, trustmg to what he 
ieems to believe the inextin^uisnable powers 
of nature to make roots and branches under 
any circumstances. It is true that the terms 
differ somewhat from the nature of the cul- 
ture and the ^eater preparation necessary 
in planting fruit trees m England, but this is 
not by any means snfiicient to justify the 
different inodes of performing the same ope- 
ration there and here. 

In truth, in this ooantry, where the sun 
and climate are so favourable, where pruning 
and training are comparatively so little ne- 
cessary, the great requisite to success in the 
ordinary culture of fruit trees is the proper 
preparation of the soil before a tree is 
planted. Whether a transplanted tree shall 
■truggle several years to recover, or grow 
inoderately after a short time, or at once 
Start into a very luxuriant and vigorous 
growth, depends entirely upon the amount 
of care ana labour the planter is willing to 
bestow on the soil for his trees. We have 
seen several instances where, side by side, 
one man planted his trees in large spaces of 
deeply moved and rich soil, and another in 
small holes in the common mode, which 
uniformly showed the trees of the first. 



• We tboald notice en important exceptioD to thie in 
•the caae of trees pMktd for ahipplnff •ci>osi the At- 
:Untie. In thii eaie they should be pecked only in dry 
moes; the moisture of the eee air being suiBcient to 
keep the roots in good condition, while if paclced in 
damp moss, they will be iqjuted by rotting or eiceesive 
growth. 



larger after dye years, than those of the 
last, after twelve. 

No fVuit tree shonld be planted in a bole 
of less size than three feet square, and 
eighteen inches to two feet deep. To thia 
size and depth the soil should be removed 
and well pulverized, and it should, if neceo- 
sary, be properly enriched by the application 
of manure, which must be thoroughly mixed 
with the whole mass of prepared soil by re- 
peated turnings with the spade. This pre- 
paration will answer, but the most skilfol 
cultivators amon^ us make, their spaces four 
or five feet in diameter, or three times tbe 
size of the roots, and it is incredible hofw 
much the luxuriance and vigor of growtht 
even in a poor soil, are promoted by this. No 
after mending of the soil, or top dreasinge 
applied to Vie surface, can, in a climate of 
dry summers like ours, e^oal tbe efl^ts of 
this early and deep loosening and enricbiiiff 
the soil. Its eflfects on the growth and healS 
of the tree are permanent, and the little ez^ 
pense and care necessary in this preparatioD 
IS a source of early and constant pleasure to 
the planter. This preparation may be made 
jnst before the tree is planted, bot in heavy 
soils, it is much better to do it several mixiiha 
previously; and no shallow ploughing of the 
soil can obviate tbe necessity ano advantages 
of the practice, where healthy, vigofoos or- 
chards or fruit gardens are desired. 

The whole art of transplanting, after thia^ 
consists in placing the roots as they were 
before, or in tbe most favourable position for 
growth. Begin by filling the bcNe with the 
prepared soil, within as many inches of tbe 
top as will allow the tree to stand exactly aa 
deep as it previously stood. With the spade, 
shape this soil for the roots in the form of a 
little hillock on which to place the root»— > 
and not, as is comroool v done, in the form of 
a hollow; the roots will then extend in their 
natural position, not being forced to tarn op 
at the ends. Next examine the roots, and 
cut off all wounded parts, paring the woood 
smooth. Hold the tree upright on its little 
mound in the hole of prepare soil ; extend 
the roots and cover them carefolly with the 
remaining pulverized soil. As much of the 
success of transplanting depends on boiog^ 
ing the soil in contact with €feiry fibre, so 
as to leave no hollows to cause the decay ei 
the roots, not only must this be secured bf 
patiently fiUing-in all cavities among the 
roots, bot when the trees are not ^oite small* 
it is customary to pour in a pail of water 
when the roots are nearljr all covered with 
soil. This carries the liquid mould to every 
hidden part. After the water has settled 
away, fill up the hole, pressing the eaith 
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gentiy about t2ie tree with the fi>o^ bat 
avoiding the common practice of shaking it 
op and down by the stem. In windy sitoa- 
tions it will be neceoary to place a stake hj 
the side of each tree to hold it upright, until 
it shall have taken firm root in the soil, but 
h is not needful in ordinary cases. 

Awiid deep planting. More than half the 
losses in orchard planting in America arise 
from this cause* and the equall v common one 
of crowding the earth too tightly about the 
roots. No tree should be planted deeper 
than it formerly grew, as its roots are stifled 
from the want of aur, or starved by the po- 
verty of the soil at the depth where they 
are placed. It is much the better and more 
natural process in fact, to plant the tree so 
that it shall, when the whole is complete, 
appear just as deep as before, but standing 
on a little mound two or three inches higher 
than the level of the ground about This, 
when the mound settles, will leave it nearly 
on the level with the previous surface. 

MvikMng is an excellent practice with 
transplanted trees, and more especially for 
those which are removed late in the spring. 
If Inching is nothing more than covering the 
ground about the stems with coarse straw, 
or litter from the barn-yard, which by pre- 
venting evappration, keeps the soil firom be- 
coming dry, and maintains it in that moist 
and equable condition of temperature most 
&voorable to the jg^rowth of young roots. 
Yery many trees, in a dry season, fail at 
midsummer, after having made a fine start, 
from the parched and variable condition of 
the earth about the roots. Watering, fre- 
quently fails to save such trees, but mulching 
when they are planted, will entirely oS- 
viate the necessity of watering in dry sea- 
sons, and promote srowth under any cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, watering upon the 
Burftce, as commonly performs, is a most 
injurious practice, as the roots stimulated at 
one period of the day by water, are only 
rendered more susceptible to the action of 
the hot sun at another, and the surface of 
ihe ground becomes so hard, by repeated 
watering, that the beneficial access of the 
air js almost cut off If trees are well wa- 
tered in the holes, while transplanting is 
going on, they will rarely need it again, and 
we may say never ^ if they are well mulched 
directly after planting. 

The best manure to be used in preparing 
the soil for transplanting trees, is a compost 
formed of two-thirds muck or black peat 
earth, reduced by fermenting it several 
months in a heap with one- third fresh barn- 
yard manure. Almost every form will sup- 
ply this, and it is more ])ermaneDt in its ef- 
fects, and less drying in its nature, than the 



common manure of the stable. An admira- 
ble manure, recently applied with great suc- 
cess, is charcoal — the small broken bits and 
refuse of the charcoal pits — mixed intimate- 
ly with the soil. Air^slaked lime is an ex- 
cellent manure for fruit trees, in soils that 
are not naturally calcareous. Two or three 
handfuls may be mixed with the soil when 
preparing each space for planting, and a top 
dressing may be applied with advantage oc- 
casionally afterwards, to increase their pro- 
ductiveness. But wherever large orchards 
or fruit gardens are to be planted, the muck 
compost heap should be made ready before- 
hand, as it IS the cheapest, most valuable, 
and durable of all manures for firuit treesL 

Pruning the heads of transplanted trees, 
at the season of removal, we think generally 
an injurious practice. It is certainlv need- 
less and hurtful in the case of small trees^ 
or those of such a size as will allow the roots 
to be taken up nearly entire ; for, as the ac- 
tion d* the branches and the roots is pre- 
cisely reciprocal, and as new roots are rapidly 
formed just in proportion to the healthy ac- 
tion of the leaves, it follows that by need- 
lessly cutting off branches we lessen the 
vital action or the whole tree. At the same 
time, where trees are transplanted of so 
large a size that some of the roots are lost 
in removing them, it is necessary to cut 
back or shorten a few of the branch e^—as 
many as will restore the balance of the sys- 
tem—otherwise the perspiration of the leaves 
may be so great, as to exhaust the supply of 
sap foster than the roots can collect it A 
little judgment only is necessary, to see at 
a glance, how much of the top must be 
pruned away before planting the tree, to 
equalize the loss between the branches and 
theroota 

When it is necessary to transplant fruit 
trees of large size, the best practice is to 
prepare them previously by digging a trench 
round the whole mass of roots, undermining 
them, and cutting off all roots projecting be- 
yond this line. The trench should be dug 
at such a distance from the tree as will in- 
clude all the large and sufficient ball of roots, 
and it should be done in the spring, or before 
midsummer, when it is desirable to remove 
the tree the next year. After all the roots 
that extend to this circular trench are cut 
ofi; the earth is replaced, and by the season 
following an abundance of small fibres is 
sent out by the amputated roots, which, 
when the whole is now removed, will insure 
the success and speedy growth of the tree. 
This is more completely the case when the 
tree is prepared two years before transplant- 
ing. A variation of this mode, whico has 
been found quite as successfol and less lab6- 
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riqafl, consists ia leaviog the trench open* 
«od covering it with boards Qnly» or boards 
with a top hiyer of tQr£ The tree then is 
mnewhat checked in its ffrowth, it throws 
out an abundance of small fibres into the 
bail of earth containing the roots, and ia the 
next season transplanted with great ease 
and safety. 

7^ proper size for transplanting varies 
eomewhat with the sort of tree and the kind 
cf culture intended. It is, however, a maxim 
equally well settled, both among theorists 
aind the best practical men, that health* im- 
mediate vigor, and duration, are all greatly 
promoted by transplanting fruit trees of small 
size — from three to six or seven feet We 
are fully awaie with what impatience the 
beginner, or a person who knows little of 
the culture of trees, looks upon trees of this 
flize-^one who is eager to plant an orchard, 
and stock a garden with large trees, think- 
ing to gather a crop the next year* The 
latter may indeed be done» but the trans- 
pknting so affects the tree, that its first 
scanty crop is followed by a long season of 
rest and feeble growth, while the plantation 
of young trees is making wood rapidly, ond 
soon comes into a healthy and long-continued 
Mate of productiveness— often long indeed 
before the large trees have fairly arrived at 
that condition. The small tree, transplanted 
with its system of roots and branches entire, 
8u£fers little or no check; the older and 
larger tree, losing part of its roots, requires 
several years to resume its former vigor. 
The constitution of the small tree is healthy 
and unimpaired; .that of the large is fre- 
qioently much enfeebled. A stout and vig- 
Qious habit*— what the nurserymen call a 
good sUKky plant — is the true criterion of 
merit in selecting fruit trees for transplant- 

^Trees Intended for orchards, being often 
more exposed than those in gardens, should 
bs somewhat larger — not less than six, or 
more than eight feet is the best size. For 
ffardens, all experienced cultivaUM^ agree 
uiat a smaller size is preferable; we prefer 
jUtLiitB two years old from the graft Most 
gardeners abroad, when they select trees 
with more than usual care, take what are 
called maiden plants — ^those one year old 
finm the graft, and there can be no doubt 
■that, taking into account health, duration, 
•and the ease with which such a tree can be 
made to grow into any form, this is truly the 
pcefomUe size for removal into a fruit gar- 
den. But we are an impatient people, and 
it is not till after another century of trial 
and experience in the culture of fruit trees, 
that cultivators generally in this country 
will beonne aware of the truth of tlus &ct. 



The &cility with which the difi&rent fruit 
trees may be transplanted "difkn cooMer» 
ably. Plums are generaily removed with 
most success, and ailer them nearly in the 
order as follows: quinces, apples, pearSi 
peaches, nectarines, apricots^ and cherries; 
the latter succeeding with some difficult 
when of l«iyc size. 

Ia planting an orchard, always avoid 
placing the trees in the same snot or near 
where an old tree stood before. Experience 
has taught us that the growth of a young 
tree^ in such a position, is weak and feeble; 
the nourishment suitable to that kind of tree 
having already been exhausted bv a previ- 
ous growth, and the soil being half filled 
with old and decayed roots, which are detrl- 
mcotal to the health of the young tree. 



Teo mttek Wofk« 

PbofziB do not have relaxaticm enough ia 
New England. They too geneially have a 
care-worn expression, from infancy to ^ge ; 
and the fact cannot be denied, that anxieljr 
is weariness to the flesh. We are all utili- 
tarians in this country, especially in the 
Northern States, hardly a^din^ ouraelvee 
opportunity for eating or aleepmg, in the 
manner which nature demands — for she can 
only conduct her chemical operations prc^ 
perly, and re-adjust the deranged vital nutr 
chinery, while we are quietly slumbering. 
We recruit ourselves and grow fiit during « 
refresh in£[ nap — ^bot exhaust the sj^eteoi, 
both physically and mentally, in pursuing to 
excess the ordinary round of eyery-<lay bu- 
siness. "All work and no play, make Jack 
a dull boy,** is a proverb based on a profbaod 
knowledge of the laws of our being. 

Females in New England, are worse off 
than the other sex in the deprivation of out- 
of-door relaxation, as custom has made it 
vulgar to breathe the fresh air, unless it ia 
done in a very lady-like manner. Hence 
they make feeble mothers— look thin, sallow, 
lank, and die prematurely, of diseases that 
never would have been developed had there 
been less education of the mina, and more d 
the body, in girlhood. 

A sad mistake is produced by a too impli* 
cit belief in the adage that '* time is oooneyt** 
since the first object of pursuit is in conse- 
quence, made to be cash. Those who at- 
tempt to rest reasonably from their laboarsi 
at proper periods, are either afraid of not 
baviuff enough, or are perpetually reminded 
that idleness ends in want So the shuttle 
flies faster than it ought to go ; the former 
cheats himself out of all that is worth hav« 
ing, health, by denying himself and his boya 
a holiday, because time is money and exam* 
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The British Grain Crops. 

A viuiTUfc ID the London- TSmes hts ton* 

piled the fbl lowing estimste of deflciencf in 

the grain crops ofGreat Britain, for the year 

tfnding Sept 1st, 164^": 

Quarien. 

Ordinary annual deficiency, 2,000,000 

Loss of potatoes in Ireland, value 
jS12,000,000, to be supplied by 
grain-**a fixxl of double the cost 
of poUtoe»— value jS24,000,000, 
respresenting, at SOt. pei quar- 
ter, 0,800,000 

Loes of oats in Irekiid aCated by 
Mr. Lahouohie to he Qi|e>tbinl 
the crop, or 6,227,000 

Lass of potatoes in Eorlaod and 
Scotland, say 0Be>teDtE only the 
loss m Ireland, oar 1,000,000 

Loas of oats in Bootiand and Eng- 
land, 1,000,000 

Loss of bailey in t|ie United King* 
dom, 1,060,000 

Extra seed fbr increased cultiva- 
tion of grain* 800,000 

Extra coBsumptioo of railway la- 
bourers, . 800,000 



20,027,000 
Dedeet eceaomies made by star- 
vatioB ^nd von^feeding of pigs, 4,027,000 



Total deficiency. 



16,000,000 



Money value of the deficiency at £S per 
quarter, £46,000,000, or more than 9200,000, 
000. 

IifooxBuanBUE Wash. — Slack stone lime 
in a large tub or barrel, with boiling water, 
covering the tub or barrel, to keep in a\\ the 
steam. When thus slacked, pass six quarts 
of it through a fine sieve. It will then be 
in a state of fine flour. Now, to six quartB 
of this lime, add one quart of rock or Turk's 
Island salt, and one gallon of water, then 
boil the mixture and skim it clean. To 
every five gallons of this skimmed luixture, 
add one pound of alum, half pound of cop- 
peras, by slow degrees add three-fourths of 
a pound of potash, and four quarts of fine 
sand or hickory ae^es sifted. We suppose 
any kind of good hard wood ashes wiU an- 
swer as well as hickory. This mixture wiil 
now admit of any colouring matter you 
please, and may be applied with a brush. It 
looks better than paint, and is as durable as 



slate, it wiU stcn sbmII leaks in the rool^ 
prevent the moss from growing over and rol- 
ting the wood, and render it iaeoanbusliblio 
from sparks falling upon it When laid epoe 
brick work it renders the brick impervious 
to rain or wet^-Fanasrs* Regi$ier. 

Turn Um P«iuiiylY«nia Snqiiinr. 
MeasBieaaent of Grain^ 4cc« 



Ws are indebted to Mr. E. Street, fi)r the. 
annexed statement of tbe amount of grain* 
dtc., measured at Philadelphia during tbe 
first quarter of 1847 — ^to which we have 
added the amount measured during the same 
period of the year 1846. 

The number of bushels of grain, salt, and 
coal, measured — that came under my notice 
— fcii the first quarter of the year 1817 : 





1847. 


1840. 


Com, 


388,207 


6%518 


Wheat, 


67,796 


11,756 


Rye, 


8,777 


2,860 


Beans, 


70 


1,014 


Oats» 


68,085 


8,557 


Barley, 


4,688 


68 


Seeds, 


1,910 


2^848 


Salt. 


10,500 




Coal, 


6,886 






Eml. SimsiT, 


B«atf Mearanr of the Port of PhUadeipbto. 
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Hybrid C^lna Roses. 

Rosa hidica hybriddt, — ^Tbe superior va- 
rieties of this fine division give a combina* 
tion of all that is or can be beautiful in roses; 
fbr, not only are their flowers of the most 
elegant fbrms and colours, their ibliage of 
extreme luxuriance, but their branches are 
60 vigorous and graceful, that perhaps no 
plant presents such a mass of beauty as a 
finely grown hybrid China rose in full hloom. 
They owe their origin to the China, Tea- 
scented, Noisette, and Bourbon roses, fertiV* 
ized with the French, Provence, and other 
summer roses, and also to the latter crossed 
with the former; the seeds of such impreg- 
nated flowers producing Hybrid China rosea. 
These have, ra many cases, resulted from 
accident, but latterlv fh)m the regular fertil- 
izing process, as mules or hybrids have been 
raised from well known parents. 

In England, but a few varieties have been 
originate; as the common China rose dose 
not in general ripen its seeds sufficiently for 
germination. The parents of Brown's Su- 
perb Blush, which is an English hybrid, waa 
the old Tea-scented rose, Koaa mdica odo* 
tata^ impregnated with some hardy summer 
rose. River's George the Fourth is also an 
English rose: but as this came by accident| < 
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itf ori^n is not so well aaceitaioed. Ro§a 
Blatm is also Eoglish, and raised from the 
Yellow China, impregnated with some va- 
riety of hardy rose. All these roses have 
the true characters of the family: leaves 
smooth, glossy, and snh-evergreen: branches 
long, luxuriant, and flexible. They give a 
long continuance of bloom, but they never 
put forth secondary or autumnal flowers, ex* 
cept in a few insulated cases. This is a 
inoet peculiarly distinguishing trait, and an 
interesting flicL Impregnate a Bourbon, 
China, or Noisette rose, — all abundant au- 
tumnal bloomers, with the farina of a French 
or a Provence rose, and you entirely take 
away the tendencv to autumnal blooming in 
the ofl&pring. Thev will grow vigorously 
all the autumn, and give a hngt but not a 
seconilary series of flowers. Some of these 
Hvbrid CJhina roses produce seed abundantly, 
which is rather a remarkable feature, as so 
few hybrid plants are fertile. It- luui been 
asserted that hybrids produced from the 
French rose, impregnated with the China 
rose, are not of such robust and vi|nrous 
habits as when the China rose is the female 

Crent; but this is an assertion scarcely 
me out by fects, for the exceptions are 
numerous, and lik'e many other variations in 
roses and plants in general, they seem to bid 
defiance to systematic rules. By scientific 
cultivators the roses of this division have 
been divided into four classes, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Noisette, Hybrid Bourbon, and Un- 
certain Hvbrids. 

Those that have been raised fVom Noisette 
roses have a tendency to produce their flow- 
ers in clusters; those from Bourbon roses 
have their leaves thick, leathery, and round; 
those from the Tea-scented have a delicate 
and ^retefel scent; but all have those dis- 
tinguishing family traits as before given, and 
accordingly they ^roup beautifblly. It is a 
difficult task to point out the best in each of 
these divisbns, as they are nearly all well 
deserving of cultivation. However, by 
making a few remarks, such as cannot so 
well be given in a descriptive catalogue, I 
may perhaps be able in some measure, to 
direct the choice of amateurs to those wor- 
thy their notice. — Princess Manual of Rotes. 



a tOM to poblk IbeiiBf . We kmom very well tkat 
when acientifle intUnetim is ipokAB at, in r e ft raact 
to tJw tad who it to can lilt Uvolthood on a fenn, ws 
are too generally told, that an eflkient edncation eaa 
only be attained by taking offbii coat and foinf dl> 
reetly to tbe ploagb, and to every otber exerciee of the 
plantation. Tbe tnitli of tbii in part, moat be adaait- 
ted. We are aware that a man will not be likely to 
farm profitably, whoeo only qaaliflcation is aound the- 
ory; he must have practical knowledge:— yet aU this 
is consistent with an edacation— a training eqwdally 
adapted to bis fhture calling. This is what is alassd 
at 1^ our indefiitigable and worthy friend of the Wkrm- 
•rs* Utrarif, James Oowen*s pro p osed College— MS 
page 943, current vol. of Cablnet^will, to a oertaim 
extent, supply a serious Taeancy, bat the idea ! 
ed below, is to open aYvnoea Ibr agrienltnni li 
tion in every direetioa, and to all 



Addressy 

Delivered by J. S. SKimfm, EiUor of the 
Farmers^ Library, at Northampton^ Ma$s.<, 
in the Tenth month last^ at the request of 
the Franklin and Hampden Agricultural 
Societies. 

Wa publish with pleasure the following extract, and 
commend it to the attention of those wbo may be ira- 
mediately interested, and who have Inflaeaoe to give 



Mt friends, if you will allow me to speak 
frankly and without reserve, as becomes a 
friend, who has devoted the best years of his 
life in the study of how he could best assert 
the rights and elevate the cause t^ American 
agriculture, I will tell you in what I think 
consists the j^reat impediment to the progrosa 
of your profession ; and by that I mean tiie 
obstacle which stands in the way oi your 
practically realizing double your nresent 
crops from the same land, and with less la* 
hour. It lies in a deficient and ill digested 
system of education ! I mean in, the gen^ 
ml way, that too many fermers are content 
with an education, or what is called an edn- 
cation, that confers merely the power of 
readinft writingf and cypkerinM — without 
reflecting that these of themselves do not 
constitute learning or inforiBation in the sci- 
ence of farming, or any other science, any 
more than the possession of a square and 
compass, a drawmg-knife and a jack pluM^ 
gives a knowledge of house-buildmg. Headp 
ing, writing, aiMJ arithmetic, are nothiqg 
more than the tools to work with! Yon 
might as well expect a man to cure, without 
any knowledge of the healing art, the most 
deadly malady, by putting the whole con- 
tents of an apothecary's shop into his hands^ 
as your son to profit in the art of fiinming 
merely by a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic 

Will a knowledge of these of themselves, 
instruct your son m the nature of the soil 
out of which he is to get his living — ^its com* 
position or mechaniod or chemical oropei^ 
tiesi Does this knowledge, of itself, and 
without using it as the means of extending 
his researches, let him into a knowledge of 
the properties of veeetable»— of what thev 
are composed, by what they are nourished, 
and the laws of their organization and exist> 
ence? In which of the schools, let me ask 
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7oa» are yoor scms, who are going to follow 
yoar pursuit, educated in the knowledg^e of 
the nutritive properties of the various kinds 
of food, and their poeitive or comparative 
efiect on the animal constitution, and the 
circumstances and conditions on which de- 
pend their growth and their health, either of 
the beasts themselves or the plants on which 
they live? Why the pursuit in which you 
propoee your sons to embark, is in its very 
nature an art as well as a science. The 
fiurm is in &ct a great manufactory; the 
basis of the machinery is the land, requiring 
to be repaired, and oiled, and kept in order, 
with seed,. and manure, and air, and water, 
and the various elements that earth and air 
contain, with labourers for operatives, and 
all to be directed with more or less effecU 
according to the experience and skill of the 
waichftUand aecompluhed wperintendent 
over aU. The difference between it and 
other great chemical, or other complicated 
machinery and laboratories is, that some turn 
out soap, some oil, some^glaas, some linen 
or woollen cloth, some nauseous drugs, while 
yours turns out the staff of life, without 
which all others would starve. In behalf 
then, of your own sons, I appeal to yoo if it 
be ikir in those who can anbrd it, to with- 
hold, at least from such of them as are to 
live by this most beneOcial of all arts, a 
knowledge of the chemical elements to be 
found in the soil, in the air, in the water, 
and in the animal and vegetable and mine- 
ral kingdoms, with all whidi they have every 
day to deall If it be easy to find, even in 
time of profound peace, for the last quarter 
of a century, some fifteen millions aDouall;^, 
for the warlike use and machinery of this 
Republican Government, cannot one million, 
at least, be found for the construction, at the 
seats of all the State Govemments,<i^-or as 
an appendage to the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington— of laboratories where prac- 
tical instruction might be given to men who, 
ifter a few years, might go forth into every 
county in every State of this Union, and 
teach practically to the rising generation of 
ikrmers the various methods of analysing 
minerals, and manures, and soils, and the 
methods of detecting the materials taken 
&om the soils by the removal of the crops. 
Are you aware of what is doing in our mo- 
ther country on this subject— Uiat aoantry 
firom which we have derived our knowledge 
of the principles of liberty and our advance- 
ment in the arts — ^that country whose won- 
derful progress in apiculture and manufac- 
tures is rased on ner proficiency in the 
sciences I have been so feebly recommend- 
ing to be taught in all our schools! Why, 
iocb hao been of late years the movement 



made in sciences connected with and con- 
tributory to the progress of agriculture, that 
Professor Johnston, the great agricultural 
chemist, in a recent lecture, refers to a par* 
ticular field of 100 acres of land which had« 
to use his own language, by amplication of 
an improved system ^farming and the 
proper applicatwn ofmanurest been brought 
m twelve years from an average product of 
50 bushels of oats up to 85 bushels per acre; 
and in Norfolk, England, according to one 
of those masterly prize essays elicited latelv 
by the wise measures of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, and which are transferred to 
the Farmers Library, a large district of fen 
or boggy land, has been recently so im« 
menseiy improved, that some parts which 
not many years ago were considered worth 
not more 'than ^(35 an acre, have been sold 
within the last five years at §225; while 
others which, says the author of this elabo- 
rate essay on Norfolk agriculture, were affet* 
ed for a gallon of beer, have sold for nearly 
(200 an acre. 

Again, theui I repeat, you must overhaul 
and amend you r systems of education. Why 
should they remain stationary, while every* 
thing around is adyancing with railroad v^ 
locityl Let us worship knowledge as we 
now worship power, until knowledge and 
power become truly, as they ought to be« 
synonjrmous. Pay to benefactors of indus- 
trial pursuits the cdurt you now pay to party 
demagogues; exalt inventors in the usefiu 
arts as you now exalt small men into high 
places; pay and glorify thorough-bred scien-* 
tific instructors as you now pay and gloriQr 
the military, and you will see the whole 
mass of agricultural population rising fix>m 
the grouna with increased vigor of intellect, 
as the languishing fields revive afler a ge- 
nial showor, and with an understanding of 
their rights, which will impart a strength to 
maintain them beyond the strength of ten 
thousand armies, and with a capacity to pn^ 
secute their business and augment the pro- 
ducts of the earth as much above the mere 
efficacy c^ strong arms or brute force, as 
mind is above matter, and all other powers 
short of the powers of the Supreme Being, 
But remember the species of education, the 
sort of embellishment which is now need- 
ed to keep your interests and pursuits in a 
line with the advancement of every class 
and every interest around yoo, does not con- 
sist—and I cannot too often repeat it — in 
learning merely to read^ toriie, and eyphert 
justly as all New England has a right to 
boast of imparting that to all her children, 
but with which it is apprehended they are 
too generally contented. These are to be 
vidued onij ae a means to an end^-^as step* 
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ping-stones to knowledge — ^to be prized for 
what the? are worth, but not to be confband- 
ed with knowledge itoelf. Oh, that I could 
prevail upon the farmers of the United States, 
on patriots of all parties, to unite and lay 
their heads together and their shoulders to 
the wheel on Siis great subject of agricultu- 
ral education, as with all my heart I have 
been labouring thirty years to do, and am 
now doing, with more earnestness and more 
hope than ever, through the pages of The 
Farmers* Librart! a work in which the 
publishers give me full swing, and place 
at my command the best materials that 
money can procure, or art illustrate in any 
country — a work which, with such materials 
And a passion for the subject, I may venture 
to say as the friend of agriculture, not of 
Jresterdav or to-day, but of mj whole life 
time, and without fearing the imputation of 
selfish or mercenary motives, ought, to he 
vlaced in ike Hands of every American 
landholder t and more especiaUy in the hands 
of every yoiuik whose destiny is to live by 
ike cuUivalion of the earth. 

Were it possible to command for this snb- 
j^t of agricultural educationi half the time 
and attention which are given to party politics^ 
were it possible to compel an appropriation 
to it of one-tenth that is expended ror com- 
mercial and warlike purposes, who dare say 
what would be the benefits resulting to the 
great interests of the country and of man- 
kind, even in the lifetime of some who hear 
mel Remember, you who have power to 
control public sentiment and direct it in the 
right way, that as you value the character 
of your sons and the existence of your go- 
vernment, you must enlighten the mass of 
agriculturists. In a few years we shall 
have fiftv millions of people. Few are 
aware of the geometrical ratio by which 
onr population is increasing, and how much 
the agency of steam, were it only by saving 
the time of millions in travelling and en- 
abling them to employ in productive industry 
and m creating the means of subsistence, 
the time that would otherwise be unproduc- 
tively employed in travelling; few, I say, 
are aware how wonderfully in this way 
steam itself has become an augmenter of 
population, by augmenting throughout the 
world the means of subsistence on which 
the increase of population depends. Now, 
is any problem so fit to engage the head 
and heart of the statesman and the phi- 
lanthropist, as the question, how can this 
great forthcoming mass of human beings be 
best employed and fitted to make the most 
of their fiiculties, and to enjoy the blessings 
of liberty? For myself, my anxiety is, as it 
has ever been, for ike agrtcuUurisl—for ike 



tiUers qf ike soil Enlighten them; keep 
them sound and virtuous, and you have the 
best security that human foresight can de- 
sire or establish. Let them, on the contrarTf 
be steeped in ignorance, and its invariable 
concomitant, liability to eormption and cor- 
rupt uses, and you lay the aze at the root of 
all that is worthy to engage the solicitude 
and anxieties of the statesman and patriot 
The very greatness of your numbers, whicht 
if instructed, would contribute to yoor n^ 
tional strength, will accelerate the catastro- 
phe of ignorant and populous nations, throw* 
mg up uieir greasy caps and crying hosan- 
nans at the moment of fiilling me miserable 
victims to the arts of the deuMtgogue, who 
always flatters the 'people while he plaoea 
the sword in the haindR of the despot to en- 
slave them. 

Finally, let me exhort you to bear in mind 
that all plans of reform in reference to this 
first of all earthly concern^ the edncatioa 
of your children. Mould equally embrace the 
apprq>riato education of year daughters as 
your sons. As the forward movement of 
civilization, nay, of liberty itself^ has been 
everywhere attended with improveraente in 
agricultore and in all the social arte and 
amenities of life, so has it been equally 
marked by more and more attention to tlM 
female sex, and a higher appreciation of the 
noble office of housewife ana mother in every 
domestic circle. That office of which it wae 
quaintly written three hundred years ago^ 

*' Thoa^b bvebandry aeemeth to brinf in the gtiBi^ 
Yet hoBwifbry laboan seem equal In pAiu; 
Some reapf to to busbandt weatber may seiid. 
But boawilii allkira bave never aa end." 

But for her, where should we get all oar 
household com forte 1 What stimulus should 
we have to cultivate the refinemente of lifet 
Why, even in the heiding art, her offices are 
indispensable to raise the head and cheer the 
drooping spiriu of the desponding invalid. 
Her tender accenta and soothing gentlenees 
can minister even to **a mind diseased.** So 
importent are her duties and so inimiteble 
her tact in the chamber of sickness, that 
Doctor Rush being once asked how much 
the average duration of human life had been 
increased by the Faculty, answered that it 
depended on whether the inquirer meant to 
include old women nurses among the Faculty, 
because, if they were excluded, the increase 
had been of little account But, my friends, 
earnest, careful attention to female educv 
tioo, is your bounden duty in a much hil^her 
sense^ and fbr yet more important considera- 
tions. For, after all, is it not by the mother 
that the first impress is given to the charac- 
ter of the son, as the clay takes ite form fiom 
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the hands of the potterl It is frotn her it 
may be said to take Us set. Hence the miK 
tnai and reflective influence between her 
snd the state of society in all ages. How 
important, then, to agriculture, regarded aa 
I have endeavoured to present it, as a fit ex- 
ercise for the mind as well as the body, that 
daughters who are to be the ibture mothere 
of the Repablic, should have some insight 
into botany and natural history, and what- 
ever may fiill within the comprehension of 
their children until they leave the paternal 
rooC that thejT may be early inculcated with 
a love of floriculture and horticulture, and 
all the elementarr branches ^ agricaltural 
literature, and so be taught 

T» msk« s imdltatiTV j07» and find 
Eeligiow OMUiiiig in the Ifanni of natan. 



On ffae best JSode of Fsedlag Cattle. 

Bt Paofaswa JonmiNi. 

Tbi following is the substance of a lec- 
ture delivered atlnvemees, befbre the High- 
land Society of Scotland. After a few pre- 
liminary observations, the lecturer observed: 
\', That he appeared befbre the meeting as 
the representative of the Agricultural Che- 
mistry Association of Scotland. They had 
all heard of that Association, and many of 
them were members of it The object of 
the Association in having this meetioc was 
two-fold. Every one, acquainted with the 
state of agriculture in diflbrent parts of 
Great Britam, cannot have fkiled to observe 
certain practices in operation, in various 
parts, or which agriculturists In general 
might profitably avail themselves. By going 
into difi^rent counties, they found mactical 
men possessed of knowledge, the diflfasion of 
which woold be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to the general mass of the agricul- 
tural community. Now, the purpose the 
Agricultural Chemistry Association had in 
yiew — in connection with these general ob- 
servations^was to collect all the informa- 
tion in their power, through their officers or 
organs, or through meetincfs such as this; 
and having collected that Knowledge, their 
next great object is to difilise it in such a 
way as to be productive of the most benefi- 
cial results to agriculture in general. Like 
scattering seed through their fields, the dif- 
flision of that knowledge would produce ve- 
getation in spring, and fruit in autumn, and 
the more liberal the deposit, the more abun- 
dant the return. They were here met to- 
gether, consequently, in possession of a mass 
of knowledge in regard to the objects of the 
Association, so that the agriculturists present 
might aid them in the dimision of knowledge. 



In selecting topics for discussion at these 
meetings, ftey looked at the character of 
the country; a^ inquired of practical men 
in the district, what topics were best suited 
for the purpose of affording usefbl infbrma- 
tion ; and as the question of the use of pre- 
pA'ed fbod fer cattle was one of very gene* 
ml interest in this as well as in other parts 
of the country, it was to form the first sub- 
ject of this morning's conversation. The 
second subject, on the other hand, being one 
rather pastoral than agricultural, had a direct 
bearing upon questions of great interest to 
the farmers of Sootherlandshire, and in other 
districts around Inverness,* and in this r^ 
spect was peculiarly appropriate. In reffer- 
enco to the first question — the fbeding of. 
cattle — ^no district in the island was more 
interested than this. He could not tell 
them how much stock was shipped fh>m In- 
verness last year, but he trusted Dr. Nicol, 
or some other gentleman, would be able to 
fbrnish them with information on the sub- 
ject He believed, however, it was to a 
very large amount indeed; and he had no 
doubt but it was increased since, by the 
greater facilities of communication with the 
London and other markets. As a cattle im- 
porting district therefore, the extension of 
sound information in regard to the economi- 
cal use of food, must be of the very greatest 
importance; that is, in what way they could 
grow the greatest amount of beef or mutton 
at the least possible expense. This he was 
prepared to show was to be effected by the 
use of certain mixed food, and prepared food. 
An individual ffoing from one end of the 
countrv to anomer to observe the state of 
agriculture, will look not merely at the kind 
of stock, but he will more particularly oh* 
serve the implements of husbandry in use 
throughout the various districts in order 
therefore, to form an estimate of the degree 
of attention paid to this matter of prepared 
fi)od in England, on his visit to Newcastle* 
at the great cattle-show recently held there, 
he turned his attention particularly to the 
examination of the implements exhibited, 
having a bearing upon tliis point Amongst, 
these he found chaff-cutters, a peculiar ma^ 
chine for croEhing com and other seeds, and 
other instruments; all showing how much 
regard was being paid to this subject by 
practical men. There was no doubt but 
that Uie subject of the quantity of food 
which cattle require to produce a certain 
weight of bee( was beginning to attract 
general attention; but before he entered 
upon the fow points which he meant to no- 
tice in connection with this question, pei^ 
haps it would be necessary to explain short- 
ly the general composition of food. In all 
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kinds of bread there were contained three 
different kinds of matter. First of all there 
was a certain quantity of fat, which the 
butter they ate represented ; secondly, there 
was a certain amount of sum; and then 
there was besides, the third constituent, 
which was represented by the white of«an 
egg. Now it was of the very greatest im- 
portance what description of food was used, 
and what proportion it contained of these 
three kinds of matter, as bearing npon the 
purpose it was intended to serve. Cattle 
had in their bodies different kinds of matter, 
also, but particularly flesh and fiit ; and the 
&rmer should b^ sumciently acquainted with 
the nature of food, to be able to distinguish 
what he should use when he wished to pro- 
duce fat, or when he wished to produce hi 
and lean both together; and the food which 
was given would effect the one or the other 
of these purposes, according to its composi- 
tion. The white of an ^g or albumen would 
supply nothing, or nearly so, to the animal 
but muscle. The ikt went directly to form 
fat The starch in food kept the body warm, 
and when fat was wanted served the purpose 
of making the oily matter more readily be- 
come &t m the body of the animal. 

Now, in fattening cattle, as-in everything 
else, using the proper means produced the 
proper e&cts; and after the explanation 
which he had given, they would see at once 
that a mixture of food was better than the 
use of one kind alone. If they wanted to 
lay on muscle, they would feed with food 
containing the largest amount of gluten; 
and if they wanted to lay on the fat, they 
would give starch and oily substances, and 
only a small proportion of the other ingre- 
dient Selecting food in any either way 
would not serve the purpose they had in 
view in the most economical way. He had 
a table representing the different proportions 
of fat in the food which they were in the 
habit of using; but he would illustrate what 
be had to say by a few simple illustrations. 
Wheat contained two per cent of &t &Qd 
sometimes a little more ; but oats contained 
sometimes from four to Ave per cent, or 
about double the amount which was to be 
found in wheat Oats were next to Indian 
corn in this respect, the latter of which they 
were aware contained a large amount of iat 
Gluten was the matter out of which the 
muscle was produced, and there was more 
of that substance in the bean or the pea, 
than in the oat ; but the oat was better than 
wheat But there was another kind of food 
used for fattening cattle, namely, oil-cake, 
which contained a greater amount of fat 
than the same weight of any other kind of 
grain* Linseedi from which oil<K»ke is 



made, differed from other deecriptkuis of 

frain, in containing a greater ainoQDt of 
it, and a larger amount of gluten likewise, 
with the exception of the bean. Now, prac- 
tical men have derived great advantage from 
feedinff their cattle on oil seeds; that food, 
from the peculiarity of its composition, lay- 
ing on fiit and muscle at the sam^ time. 
Oii-cake, however, was the best food, only 
when the greatest amount of &t was ror 
quired ; and according to the purpose which 
they had in view, farmers would give their 
cattle other descriptions of food. It was a 
remarkable circumstance, that the bean and 
pea contained very little fiit, and as the 
wheels of the animal system required to be 
greased, these kinds of grain woold not 
serve for that purpose, alUiongh they con* 
tained what made muscle. Although beans 
and peaa were good food, therefore, they 
wore .not good as the sole food of anioaak. 
Besides, they would observe, that from their 
different constituents, plenty of oil seeds, 
and plenty of beans and peas, would be &r 
more profitable than if they were to give 
either of them singly. That was the prin- 
ciple upon which the use of mixed food was 
foundea — to give all the substances the ani- 
mal required, and to give them at the cheap- 
est rate; and the researches of the scientioo 
man were directed to discovering the means 
by which these objects could be nest accom- 
plished. He had selected oil seeds, but he 
might have taken potatoes or turnips for his 
illustration. He had taken the oil seeds, 
however, because very great attention had 
been recently directed to the value of those 
seeds in the feeding of stock, and to the 
cultiore of flax, which they knew was ad- 
vancing with great rapidity in the neigh- 
bouring country of Ireland, and which was 
even progressing in England at a great rate. 
He might mention a remarkable fact con- 
nected with the improvement of the flax 
cultivation in Irelana, that a society which 
was established for Uie encouragement of 
that cultivation, and which had its seat is 
Belfast, had an annual revenue of between 
j&2,000 and £3,000; while the income of 
the Royal Agricultural Association of Ire- 
land was less than one-half of that snm. 
From the progress the cultivatbn of flax 
was making in Ireland, it was verv deserv- 
ing of attention by those who thooffht a 
change in the rotation of crops would be 
useful in other parts of the country. The 
person who had most directed his uttentioo, 
practically, to the effects of feeding stock 
with mixed food, and to feeding on linseed, 
was Mr. Warnes, of Primlingham, Norfolk, 
and he (Professor J.) would point out to 
them the principles on which he proceeded ; 
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and tliey were sonncl scientific principles. 
He commenced by boiling^ the linseed in 
water until it formed a kind of jelly; then 
be stirred in a quantity of cnt straw and 
cbafl^ and crashed com. The mixture was 
then poured into moulds, and afterwards 
served to the cattle warm, which they liked 
remarkably welL With this ibod the cattle 
throve, and acquired beef in an extraordi- 
nary manner. By this system of feeding, 
Mr. Wamee said he could compete with any 



man, whether fbreinier or not, as he could 
send cattle to Smitfafield for ^d. per lb., and 
pay him an ample return; ana in illostration 
of this, he gives the results of two expeii- 
mentB^ which he would read to the meeting, 
and which were as follows : 

Since he followed out box-feeding, he 
>new not a single instance where he had 
net realized £S for every head of cattle he 
hma kept for six months. At the form where 
he now resided, he had reared for market 
the following cattle, after only six months' 
box-feeding : 

7 l)arham steers, cost £8 10«. eachj 

sold for £19 10s. each, £77 

6 Scotch steers cost £8 10s. each, 

sold for £22 10s. each, 84 

1 Cow cost £5 5s. sold for £15, 9 15 

4 Scotch steers cost £10 each, sold 
for £20 each, 40 



£210 15 

The above cattle were bought in and dis- 
posed of with in six months. They consumed, 
with the following now in herd, nineteen 
meres of turnips, about fourteen quarters of 
linseed, and a -few bushels oi barleynueal, 
with several acres of peanrtraw: 

3 Durham heifers, estimated value 
above the cost price, £23 10 

2 Irish steers, 18 

5 Small steera and heifers, 90 

8 Calves, and butter from two 
cows, 11 



£76 10 
Deduct for 14 quarten of lin- 
seed, mostly grown upon the 
form, £85, also for barley, £4, 89 



£87 10 

In reference to Mr. Wamei^s experiments, 
too, it is to be observed that the value of the 
manure was very much increased in com- 
parison with that derived from the ordinary 
method of feeding. But, besides this, there 
was another method of feeding of which he 
would speak from personal observation, and 
which be had witnessed in the neighbour- 



hood of Northallerton. He went to that 
place because he had heard that Mr. Marsh- 
all was keeping double the amount of stock, 
with the same quantity of turnips, that he 
had been in the habit of doing only two 
yean ago; the other food used being ground 
oats, barley, rye, and old beans, and chopped 
hay, instead of straw at times ; but the cat- 
tie did best with the strew. Hearing, as lie 
bad stated, that Mr. Marahall kept double 
the stock upon the same amount of turnips, 
by his system of feeding, he — Professor 
Johnston — was very anxious to see the mode 
of carrving his system into operation, and 
went down to Yorkshire for that purpose. 
There he saw about 200 head of cattle feed« 
ing, a portion of which was sold off every 
week, and their places supplied by others. 
What struck him as ver^ remarkable, was 
the state of absolute rest in which he found 
the cattie. There was not a single beast 
upon its legs; no motion was observed, 
which, they were aware, was a circumstance 
fevourable for fattening. In connection with 
this subject he sot the following information, 
and in order that they might fully under- 
stand it, be would present it in a tabular 
form. It was as follows : 

Linseed, 2 lb&, boiled for three houra in 
four ^Uons of water; cut strew, 10 lbs.; 
ffrowmg com, 5 lbs.; mixed with jelly. To 
be given in two messes, alternately with 
two feeds of Swedes. Now, the mode in 
which the linseed was boiled, was of consi- 
dereble consequence. In the first place it 
was boiled for three hours. The jelly was 
then poured upon crushed grain and cut 
strew, much in the same manner in which a 
man made mortar, being mixed together 
with a shovel and allowed to stand for an 
hour. It was then stirred a^in, and after 
a lapse of two houra it was given to the cat- 
tle in a hot state, and the result was, that if 
the animals are fed regularly on this kind of 
food and turnips alternately, they remain in 
a state of extraordinary quiet They be- 
come exceedingly fond of it, and commence 
bellowing whenever they hear their neigh- 
boura being served before themselves. The 
practice was to give them a meal of the lin- 
seed mixture at six in the morning, turnips 
at ten, another mess of linseed in the after- 
noon, and turnips again in the evening. 
When he saw them first in the morning, it 
was after they had got their mess, and he 
was much astonished to see them, on visit- 
ing them on the second occasion, when they 
were all on the ^t vive for their meal. Two 
things were to ble observed in regard to this 
system of feeding — firet, that it consisted, in 
addition to tumi|)s, of a mixture of grain, 
straw and linseed in certain quantities, given 
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bot; mud tba result wis double tbe vnouDt 
of aUick kept od the Game amouat of luid.l 
^e proportion of turoipa wbich could bel 
{Town upon & &rm, usually determLned the^ 
KmouEit of etock b man tniebl keep; and if 
bv an improvement in the Brstem of feeding, 
toe quaDtity of cattle could be doubled, bj 
turning tbe money twice inttead of once 
within a year, the farmer would obtain dou- 
ble the'proGt But this was not the only 
advantage; he would double the manure 
which he made at tbe same time, which 
would contribute very much to the fertility 
of his land; hp being enabled, by the uae of 
tbis linseed, to return more than be took out 
of it. Tbe proportion of tbe fwd had other 
important consequences in regard to manur- 
ing the soil. The crushing of the grsiaand 
Aeids, by reducing them to the minutest 
particles, made tbe substances of which they 
were composed more easily assimilated to 
the fi>od of plants, and made it belter mv 
nnre, because of tbe estreme division which 
It had undergone. Now they would observe 
that, by havmg tbis brge additiooal amount 
of manure, they would ^et larger crops, and 
introduce a ^atem which would go on annu- 
ally increasing the amount of tbeir produce, 
and coDseqnently the amount of their profits. 
This would enable them to farm higher, and 
byftrming high, they would keep that place 
which, he was sure, they now occupied in 
tbe history of the world. He would like- 
wise direct tbeir attention to the use of lin- 



seed, and tbe [veparatioa of food, aa beina 
of great nlua in keeping working anitnab 
good eonditioa; but on this paint be would 
_jt detain them bf giving a special d«tail of 
&cts, aa tbe auam ^neral principles ap[dia4 
in tba one case which anplted in the oUMir. 
As he had occupied the atteatioo of tlM 
meeting at considerable lengtb, be woaU 
conclude &i the p'esent, reserving any addi* 
tional reourks which he bad to mafee,aad 
tbe replies to any qoeatioos wbtch tbo cont- 
pany might think he could iisctfiiU; koawoi^ 
unbl aiUr the ganeral diaciusiaB but an daJ. 
— American JovntU ^ Agrietdtmr* tmd 
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The JbUowing tabU thoiot Vie , quantity t^ 
Aathrodte Coml mt to nMrto Jr«m tk» 
a^wmt rtgieiu ni Femuflvmtim, from 
Aa oommeneemmt of the Crwfe m 1830 
to 1646, inelutive; with the aatuial *»• 
create, comtimptitm, (f-c [fVoni tie sou 
ttiMl ojicial $tmttmemU pMiMkei by tit 
PolfviOe Minert' JwniA} 

Ooa] 104 Inn m bwoaini. irindnd Iter bsM •« 
atTMdr bteoow, tlw iTMt tuplsa af PmiliwU . 
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The dil liesC Apples for the Climate of 

iMMtOlU 

Ttai fonowinc remarlu are made by B. T. French, 
WMd we take them from Downing't BnrtkiUtnritL The 
editor eaye tbe writer ** li acknowledged to be tbe best 
toltivator of tbe apple lo tbe neif bbourhood of Boe- 
tiNi. Tbe eelection be reeommenda, ia baaed entirely 
ttk Ma lawB prbetieal otaertationa; and we believe in 
odliviMa in tbe orebarda on bit eaute at Braintree, a 
UMfareeUaeiioii tban any anatenr in Maaeaehoaetta.** 

To a parMA wbon froaada are llaiitad, and who 
wiiat, of eomaa, reatikt bia variety aeeordiaciy; it la 
iBipofftamt tbat lie iboaM make Ui ebolee ttaderataad- 
Infty, and aaaat advantagaoaalf . It BMy be, that the 
beat Mx varietiea ia the vicinity of Boaton, maynot 
prove tbe vaiy beat ia tliat of Pliiladelpbia«-<a. 

Ill recomoiending the mx best apples for 
New England culture, I must, of oourse, be 
nnderstood to be confined to this Bmnber of 
trees. Where a larger space and greater 
Tariety is permitte<n several varieties of 
hiffh merit would certainly be added. In 
selectioff so small a niunhert yoa will un- 
derstand me to bear in mind such Qualities 
of regular prodoctivenees, fair habit or growth 
mad adaptation to our climate, as make a 
fiven variety a oesstant fitvourite with tbe 
coliivator. 

I iiave also kept in view a succession of 
Ihiit for the table and kitchen, so as to serve 
as a oontinaal supply from midsummer till 
the sttooeeding spring. 

1st Em'ly HarvesU'^FoT the best early 
uyple worth cultivating, I should name tbe 
Barly Harvest The tree, with me, is a 
iree grower, healthv, a profbse bearer, and 
the mit hanffs well It ripens tbe last of 
July. The fruit is of medium sixe, round- 
ish, rather flat, and if used when not quite 
fipe^ it is one of tbe most excellent fbr pies, 
taits, and cooking generally; and when 
Miy ripened on toe trees, it becomes of a 
lue rich yellow, and ranks high as a table 
*oit 

Sad. The Porfer.—- In socceseron this ez- 
SJeHent fruit follow^ the Eariy Harvest; it 
is aiiBO a free growing tree, and a great 
beaper. The fruit is con ical-oblonff, yellow ; 
the skin is beantifully smooth ana fair, and 
when folly ripened in the sun, has a fine 
bk^. It is excellent fbr the table or fbr 
osdcing, and if prbperljr taken care of, will 
keep from ^e time of its ripening early in 
September, till tbe middle of October. Tlie 
many j^ood qualities of this native fruit have 
made it one of our greatest favourites. 

Srd. Fometise.**— I know of no apple to 
take the place of tbe Famense fbr tbe table 
at this season. It is in eating ftom the mid- 
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die of October, and with care, continues so 
till February. Tbe tree, with ne, is smiJl 
in size, and a medium bearer; the fruit is 
of medium size, flat; the skin is red, smooth, 
and takes a high polish; tbe flesh is very 
white, juicy, and, I think, in flavour, excels 
all others fbr table use, firom tbe time the 
Porter is gone till the Rhode Island Green* 
ing comes into use. 

4th. The Rhode Island Gfreentn^.— The 
tree is a strong, hardy and free grower, and 
a great bearer. The fhiit is flattened, of a 
yellowish green, with a dull blush. The 
flesh is tender, juicy, and of fine flavour fbr 
cookinj? or the table. This fruit is in use 
firom September till February, and is fine 
for the table in November and December. 
It is too well known and esteemed to need 
any description of mine, having a prominent 
place in every good orchard. 

5th. — White Seeknojurther. — l^ia excel* 
lent fruit, I am informed, originated in the 
garden of the late William Prince, Esq., of 
Flushing. In point of fine flavour, it excels 
an other apples tbat I have eaten. The 
tree is of meaium growth, of a leaning habit, 
a full bearer every other year. The fruit ia 
rather oblong, greenish with dark spots; and 
is not a very fair or sightly fruit Its season 
is January and February. Its flesh is very 
juicy, tender, and fine flavoured. This va- 
riety is not much known in New England ; 
in fkct, I know of but three bearing treea 

6th. Baldtbin, — ^This, our most popular 
New England apple, is the universal fkvour- 
ite as a late winter fhiit Its hardy, healthy 
habit as a tree, and the heavy and regular 
crops it bears, together with its fine flavour, 
render it inaispensable here in every or- 
chard. 



For tbe Farmere* Cabiaet. 

BriokKaktaf 



Dubhio the past winter I spent a fbw 
weeks in the city and State of New York, 
and I returned to New Castle county strong* 
ly impressed with the opioion« that it is su* 
perior to any place I have seen during nqr 
sojourn in New York, fbr cheap lands easy 
<H culture, good roads, and ooovenience to 
market If we had more of the capital, in- 
dostry^ and ee akeudf of the North, this 
county would be tbe garden spot of Ameri- 
ca in a few years, with our many natural 
advantages, havinff no State tax to pay the 
interest on anoualTy, or to repudiate, as some 
of the States have done, to their discredit 
and disgrace. 

While in the county of Rockknd, N« Y., 
I visited several brick yards on the Hudeen 
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river, where I learned they made vety good 
comiDOD bricks, well burned, which were 
sold at a profit, at $2 50 to 13 per thoufland, 
at the different landings on the Hudaon 
river, in Haverstraw townvhip. The ad« 
vantage of making, drying and burning, is 
very great over the Delaware mode, as the 
market price fullyproves. The New York 
price is d^ 50 to 83 per M.; our price is 96 
to C7 per M. A vast saving might therefiu^ 
be made, to the citizens of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Marvknd, bv introducing the 
New York method of making, drying and 
burning common brick — well suited for build- 
ing common bouses, bams, walling wells, 
pavinff, &c The bricks are thoroughly 
Dum^, and are not the aoft, inferior, raw 
brick we oflen get, unfit for building pur- 
pose& Now as wood is getting scarce, and 
nigh prices are paid for building materials, 
which are oflen inferior and at best short 
lived, it appears to me of great importsace 
to the formers and others to have a supply 
of cheap brick, as a substitute, for wooden 
buildings. I call the attention of the am- 
culturist and the public to the cheap method 
mentioned above. They use liorses, or a 
steam engine, to prepare the clay and mould 
the bricks; steam is preferable on a lar^ 
scale. The off bearer carries, I believe, six 
bricks at a time, instead of one, as with us, 
from the mould — ^they are laid on a yard un- 
der roof; the roof can be raised at pleasure 
to let in the sun to dry the bricks, and let 
down again, in case of a shower of rain-— so 
they have no waehed'bricks at anv time. In 
mixing the clay for the mould, nne coal is 
mixed with the clay, in proper proportion to 
burn them thoroughly. Tne kilns are set 
under the shed also, so that the labourers 
can make and burn at any time, and be pro- 
tected from rain. By using the screeninffs 
of stone coal in the clay, it reauires only 
one-fourth as much wood as by tne old me- 
thod, and the wood used is chesnut or poplar, 
of little value for fuel in most places. The 
kilns are generally fired on Monday, and are 
done burning before Saturday, in all cases, 
so that the sabbath may be kept by brick 
burners in 'all cases, as it should be by all 
the citizens of our common country. 

If a farmer desires to build a boose of 
brick, and have it dry, let him strip the 
walls, and lath and plaster as in a frame 
boose, and he has a cheap, durable, neat, 
dry house, that will last ror agesi and do 
credit to the intelligence and foresight of 
the age, and render important benefits to 
the rising generation — as wooden buildings 
ought to be placed along side of wooden 
ploughs, the M hand rakes, and the old 
•tageiL 



All baniB mi^t and oqgbt to be hnte«f 
brick or stone, instead of wood, as the mati^ 
rials for building barns are getting ecaioe 
and high, and ought to be preserved for in- 
side work, and other indispensable necem^ 
ties. Brick is as cheap as wood in many 
cases, and much more so, if we include tbe 
durability and the intrinsic value to the iariD- 
er. I hope to see the improved method of 
making and burning brick introduced into 
Delaware, in order that the &rraer may bare 
a cheap, dumUe material, for bouses and 
bams, and the old wooden buildine be mx^ 
plied by permanent brick ones^ and covered 
with elate, a lasting material, and better 
than tin, wood, or any other matertaL 

Hbhet CxsmL 

HMiBt Vernon Ftma, Del., 
April 19tk, 1847. 



For the Fftrmen* Cabinet. 

ReMArka ob Cke Parelwse of a Horae* 

Thb following directions, &e., were fint 

rublished in En^nd as part of a priie essay, 
copy from Skinner's Farmers' Libranr, and 
thins they may be valuable to the reaaera of 
the Cabinet. When the &rm^ wiahee to 
purchase a horse, and is obliged to go into 
the market or to auction to & it, he hardly 
runs a greater risk in any porchase he 
makes: and he would do well either tiio- 
ronghly to acquaint himself in the matter, 
or take a friend with him who is at home 
when handling the horse. This oomee ftoni 
one who has aafllbred from his own ignotftBee. 

Eo^nm Cabauiv^ 



*< Having selected a hone whose i^e 
skape please us, our next considevatioa is hie 
soundness; foi^ though the hone deaier mey 
declare that he » as sowul as a Ml, we exe 
to take the phrase as one bavmg varieoe 
meaoinga, ana not be deterred firon esmaii^ 
inff hin» and narrowly, too^ on that acoouat. 
Stght^ wind^ and Umb^ most be the epper- 
most objects of inquiry; for nine honored 
horses ont of a thousand are defhctive in oae 
of these particulars. First, then^ ifTamine 
his eyes, and do this before he comeo ooC of 
the suUe. Having placed him so that the 
light may Mi upon the eyes but in ooe di* 
reetioo, see that they are of the same siie, 
and equally foil ; that the hawa are not pr^ 
minent, and that one does not project mora 
than the other; that the evea are perfocUy 
clear aed transparent; and that the pepiH 
or apple9 of tie eves, are exactly alike in 
sisa as well as colour. A sunken eye, or 
ooeofver whieh the Ikie are pertly cl os ed a 
prqjecUng haw--en opaqae or eemi-opeqpe 
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papil diktedt or a white or olooded 
so many omens of disease, fbr which 
we ahoald reject the prod as a cupid,j^ or, 
what is often worse, a 6linft«r, who will shy 
at all be meets with, and break your neck 
the first poterX yoa ride him at Having 
satisfied yourself in regard to his peepers^ 
have him puUed out, and next proceed to 
examine bis j^pet. If good and Bound, on 
being nipped in the |fii)let, he will otter such 
a sound as cannot fiiil to strike the ear as the 
emiflskm of a good pair of bellows; but if 
his iwmg-s an touched, and be is a piper,^^ 
that is, broken winded, or havin^r nO wind 
at ttU h e will give vent to a dry, husky, 
^kort coDgh. Should a horse be suspected 
of bad wind, however, the purchaser cannot 
do better than direct his attention to the 
flanks, which, under such circumstances, 
will work either much quicker than ordina- 
rilj^, or heave deeply, and with great irregu- 
larity; they will be considerably longer in 
contracting themselves, in order to equeese 
the wind out,|| than in falling to let it in,{ 
iidiicb they do, if he is a piper, quite sud- 
denly. But, though not a piper, he may be 
a wistier, or, what is worse, a roarer; the 
first may be known by the peculiar wheesing 
he is addicted to when pot to sudden or long 
ocntinned exertion; the latter, by biowing 
his hum clamorously under similar cireum- 
fltences; and either may be made to display 
itself, by the purchaser giving him a smart 
cnt, or even feigning to do so^ with his bit 
of ash. 

Thnrdly, and lastly, as to the limbs. If, 
in passing our hand down his legs, we find 
any unnatural protuberance, or puffiness, or 
iC in feeling first one leg and then the other, 
we discover any difibrence between them, 
disease, inore or less, is present; he may not 
be lame, but he is not clean upon hiitiegs. 
Indents, windgalls and ringlimes, may be 
present without occasbning lameness, but 
they are all unnatural, are consklered^fem- 
tsftci, and are all to be regarded with a sus- 
picioas eye, as either denoting past hard 
work, or betokening fiitore evila On the 
same principle, a horse may have a spanin, 
and be only stiff" from it at starting, or he 
may have a curb, or a thcrough-pin, and be 
perfectly sound; but these are still blemish- 
es, and as such detract fimn the intrinsic 
Value of the animaL In explaining the ad- 
vantages resulting from good conformation, 
we are naturally led to make remarks en 
passant, on the disadvantages finom badf in 
pursuance whereof^ I have shown why such 

* TraaipareDt cornea, f A. blind one. % So caltod 
flrom fimmUMg all bat tlio «Mjnn<h. |Jtoplntion. 
fXatplratioB. 



a structure is bad, a question that necessari' 
lu entails upon us the mention of the disor^ 
ders originating therein ; t. e. the diseases 
to which such parts, in consequence of being 
maHformed are predisposed^* 

Hortiealtaral Preminms* 

Thi Pennsylvania Horticultural Society oflbri tbe 
following premiums at its stated meeting on the 18ih 
inst. at eight o'clock, P. M., in the large saloon of the 
Museum building at the corner of Ninth and George 
streets. 

CAMELLIA. 

For tbe best American Seedling, exhibited 
to the appropriate committee from December 
to May, mclusive, $5. 

PELAfiGONIUMS. 

For the best ten named varieties, to be 
exhibited in pots, 95. 
For the second best da da da 98. 
For the third best do. do. da 92. 

ROSES, Perpetual. 

Fcft the best six named varieties, to be 
exhibited in pots, 88* 
For the second best da da da f2. 

ROSE. 

For the best American Seedling, ever- 
blooming, in a pot, $3. 

CINERARIAS. 

For the best four named varieties to be 
exhibited in pots, $2. 
For the second best da do. da $1, 

CHERRIES. 

For the best, one pound, named variety to 
be exhibited, |K2. 

CUCUMBERS. 

For the best foot In number to be exhib- 
ited, 92. 
For the second best da da $1. 

RHUBARR 

For the best twelve' stalks to be exhib- 
ited^ 92. 
For the second best da da 91- 

PEAS. 

For the best half a peck to be exhib- 
ited, 92. 
For the second best da da 91* 

POTATOES. 

For the best, a fourth of a peck to be ex- 
hibited, 92. 
For the second best da da 91* 

And at tbe intermediate meeting on the 1st proximo: 

ROCKET LARKSPURS. 

For the best twelve in number to be ex- 
hibited, 92. 
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CHERRIEa 

Tor the best, three pounds of one or ogre 
named vcgrieties^ $2. 
For the aecond best do, do. da $h 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For the best, two quarts of one or more 
named varieties, ^ 
For the second best do. da do. 81. 

TURNIPB. 

For the best, one dozen, ^rown in the 
open ground, to be exhibited, $1. 

And at the stated meeting on the 15tb proximo: 

PINES. 

For the best, six named varieties to be 
exhibited, $0. 
For the second best da da Sl« 
For the best American Seedling, do. 92^ 

GRAPES. 

For the best, three bunches, of a black 
variety lo be exhibited, $8. 

For the best, three bunches^ of ^ white 
variety, to be exhibited, tfS, 

PEARS. 

, For the best, one dozen to be exhibit- 
ed, (2. 

CHERRIES. 

For the best, three pounds of one or more 
named varieties, $2. 

For the second best do. do. do. $1. 

ARTICHOKEa 

For the best, six heads to be exhibted, (2. 
Ibr the second best da da 91* 



Time for Budding Frait Trees. 

August has been generally considered the 
best month for budding, bat other months are 
found to answer quite as well Pear trees 
that are not in rich ground should be budded 
earlier than August, for they often cease to 
extend their limbs in July, and when they 
have stopped CTowing^ the buds that we in- 
sert, are not likely to live. 

The peach in nurseries caotinuw to grow 
to a late day, and when they are thrifty^ Aa* 
gust is soon enough to insert buda 

Some nurserymen prefer budding to graft- 
ing apple trees ; and we must say we have 
been most successful in budding. In graft- 
ing if the scion does not live we lose the 
stock, or we are obliged to watt for a sprout 
to grow large enough to be operated upon. 
In case of the fktlure of a bod in August, 
the stock in which it was inserted may have 
a graft in the spring, thus the Burseryman 



will stand a doublo chance of keeping his 
rows full. 

The operation of budding is quite simple^ 
yet some of our young friends have never 
seen it performed, and we will try to de- 
scribe it, though it is a harder job than to 
bud a stock. The bud should be cut from a 
limb or twig of this year's growth; and a 
slip of bark should be taken from the twi^ 
with the bud one inch in length — half of 
this slip above and half of it below the bod« 
A littlQ of the sap wood of the twig will 
naturally be sliced ofl^, and will adhere to 
the bark enclosing tlie bud. It has been 
customary to peel out this sap wood and 
leave nothing but clear bark with the bud, 
but unless this is done with caution, a vital 
part of the eye of the bud will come out 
also and spoil the bud. Some, in aUcing off 
the bud take but little of the sap wood from 
the twig, and they let that remain. 

As soon as the bud is prepared take a 
sharp penknife and cut a perpendicular alit 
in the stock one inch long, and 83 near the 
ground as you can with convenience. Yoo 
must cut (|uite through the bark; at ihe bot- 
tom of this slit cut another at right angles^ 
or directly across the stock, so deep aa te 
enable you to raise the baik oc peel it op 
enough to admit the bud under it; thie may 
be done with a smootli bit of iron or ivory; 
the bod should then be run under the bark 
and should be slid up as &r as the slit will 
admit; if the bark of the bud is too long &r 
the slit it should be cut off square with the 
cross cat ia the 8tock« and the bod siiould 
be kept in place by tying some mattiatf 
around the stock above and below tlie boZ 

Some choose the month of Jnne fiir bo^ 
din^; in this case the bud will become a 
limb in the same season. When the baim 
are inserted early* care must be takea te 
cutijthe matting or to loeeen it oo fipdiiig 
that the stock wants more room.*— 7 
chuseUs JPhughmniu 
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PrereaUoB of Bot in the Poinloe Ciep» 

Mr. Snrroa, — Dear Sir: The geneial 
fkilure of the potatoe crop in old IrelaBd, 
and the partial milore for several seasooe of 
this most valuable esculent in this ooontry, 
has indoi^ me to hand von a bri^ detail 
of my method of successfully cultivating tbaa 
root 

The first season the rot made its appear- 
ance in this country, I bad abont my usoal 
breadth in potatoes, a small portion of which 
was in two low spots of land, and in these 
spots, on taking out my crop, I found an 
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abondant yield of large potatoes much afl^t- 
ed by rot ; from that time I have selected a 
dry, heal^y soil, for plantinff my potatoes. 

My land having been laid down in grass 
ibr three years, is ploughed for corn about 
Bine inches deep, and for this crop I put on 
Crom 00 to 70 bushels of stone lime per acre. 
The season following, I plough the same 
land fhll as deep as it had been ploughed 
the preceding year; harrow it down fine, 
and again cross-plough in the potatoe seed 
with Sie manure, about half the depth of the 
previous pIou£[bing — say four to four and a 
half inches: thus the land being loose under 
the potatoes, when the sudden fill Is of rain 
which we often have in August, occur, suc- 
ceeded by a scorching sun, the water passes 
down fh>m the potatoe, and the vegetable re- 
mains uninjured. 

Tr»ly yours, 

Wm. CBiavni* 

Marthoraafli Fann, Qnat Ti 
Crvek, New Jcfwy. 



day. Part of the beef will be shipped via 
New Orleans. The Ohio cattle are repre- 
sented 88 being remarkably fine this year. 
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Mbr of middle age can well remember 
when the anthracite coal lands of Pennsyl- 
vania could all have been purchased for a 
trifle; and yet these same lands, so recently I 
deemed worthless, have sent two millions of 
tons of coal to market the present year, and 
have yet in store vast deposits of the same 
iiiel^ to give warmth, illumination, and mo- 
tive power to generations to come. 

What is tr»e of the coal, is also Uue re- 
specting the iron banks of ceotral and west- 
ern Pennsylvania* which enable the eity of 
Pittsburg alone, to mamilaeture more iron 
than all Gieat Britain at the close of the 
American ' revolution. The same remark, 
witt apply also te the great deposit of salt 
and lead west of the Alteghantee.— ' Jlfc l w M rf 
MerakL 



NuRflntiBe.— -We learn that nurseries are 
increaeinfir in every direction; so much the 
better. U is time to cut down many of our 
old orchards and begin on better plans. We 
need not fear being over stocked with winter 
fruit, for our market is unlimited ; we send 
apples to Europe, to the East Indies, to the 
West Indies, and to South America. Our 
northern apples are preferred to those of the 
middle States, for they can be longer kept 
What can we do better than to supply the 
world with the fruits that are adapted to our 
climate? If we cannot compete with the 
West in the articles of com and grain, we 
can raise better apples than any of them and 
make a more ready market 

We are pleased that many formers are 
now aware tnat one apple tree in tilled land^ 
or in a hog-yard, is worth half a dozen 
standing in unbroken sward land. — JUasso- 
chusetit Pleuffhmmu 



Shbip Trabk.— The Pittsburg Gaaette 
says a large operatmn is ffom? on in an ad- 
ioming county in Ohio, in sraughterin^ sheep» 
feeding hogs with the ofial, rendermg the 
carcase into tallow, curing the hams for 
market, and preparing the pelte in a mer- 
cantile manner. Last season about 20,000 
sheep were thus «« manufactured.** This 
season 1000 hogs are fhtting at one estab- 
lishment 

At Glereland, beef packing has com- 
menced in earnest Mr. Leman is putting 
op superior beef for the English market 
He has killed 9000 head, and shipped 1500 
tierces. Thirty to forty head are killed per 



A WKiTE« in the Boston Courier, over the 
signature of " J. N. B.,** estimates the rise 
in value on the agricultural productions of 
the United States, since September 1, 1846, 
as follows: On the crop of Indian com, — es- 
timated at 480,000,000 bushels— the advance 
— estimated at S5 cents per bushel — is 9120, 
000,000; on the crop of wheat the advance 
is estimated at 956,000,000 ; on the crop of 
oats 916,000,000; rye 936,000,000; on the 
crop of hay ihe advance — in consequence of 
the increased use of corn and other grains 
for bread stuffs— is estimated at 945,0CO,00a 
Showizig a total rise in value of 9273,000, 
000.— ^iiftttrer. 



CoMPoarrioif roR Snosa. — Two parts of 
tar, two of beefs tallow, and one of bee^ 
wax, make a good composition for boots and 
shoes. Apply it quite warm, and warm .th« 
leather that it may penetrate. As formers 
are freoaently exposed to wet, they should 
be carenil to keep their foet dry and warm, 
for on this their health and comfbrt in a great 
measure depend. There are various compo- 
sitions that are good to resist water and pre- 
serve leather, and the proportion of the 
above mav be varied. Tar and tallow will 
answer alone ; so will tallow and beeswax. 
Linseed oil is used as a good ingredient in 
water proof composition. Neat's foot oil iis 
excellent and preserves the leather soft-r- 
Exchange paper. 
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The English papers state that a lad of 
seventeen years had died recently in the 
hospital of Navan, of Glanders, contracted 
ih>m a horse which he had attended. The 
disease was received by the boy throogh a 
slight cut on one of his fingers. Horses 
may sometimes be cured of this frightful 
disease, but a remedy for the human subject 
has hitherto, we believe, been beyond the 
reach of medicine. 



Grant THOBSvaif says that his wife has 
lost but one tea-spoon smce they have kept 
house. '* I now have,** says he, ** silver tea- 
spoons in my house, and in daily nse, which 
I bought forty-five years ago, and tablespoons 
I bought thirty years ago-^but my wife al- 
ways counted them when they went into the 
kitchen — had them brought up and put into 
her own hands — thus we liave lost only one 
tea-spoon since we commenced hoosekeep- 
ing.*' 



tatoet bring f 1 per boilitf, readily ta .jDiir matfccu. 
Hay ii worth from $14 to $18 per too, aeeonttng to 
qoanty. 



THE FARISERS' CABIlf ET^ 

AND 

. AMBaZOAir BBBD-BOOX. 

Philadelphia, Fifth Month, 1847. 

Thb fpring hvM been cool, diy, and cooeeqaently 
backward. Hie peach crop, it ii feared, waa aerioiuly 
liOured by the fl-oeti of laat month, and many of our 
ftienda have advised qb that the promiee of applea waa 
not flatteriof . The winter too, hai been an unftyoar> 
able one for wheat, at there was much flreexing and 
thawing, and the ground wae a good deal bare of snow. 
It li, however, too early to epeak with any degree of 
eertainty of any of tbeae crope. We will hope that 
our markets will be liberally enpplled in their eeaaoa 
^tk tile peach and the apple, and that the early and 
Ike latter rain will yet caiiae the iehl of tlie bosband- 
man to wave with ita wonted abundance, and that 
when the eiekle ie thruat in, a harveat of many fold 
may be pathered. Pniees of bread etn A continue high, 
la conaequenca of the ondiminialied demand abroad : 
and this rendera a AiU harveat of great importance to 
•very one of oa. Oct granariea and our corn criba 
will be Ikr more than uaually drained, and oar reliance 
Ibr the supply of our own wants during the coming 
year, most be maiuly upon the crop of the year. 

It is delightfhl to perceive the whole country, as 
with the heart of one man, responding to the call of 
diitress and destltutioa in Ireland and other places* 
not only because of the evidence it aflbrds of our dis- 
position to discharge this part of a Chnstian*s duty, 
but also because of its tendency to draw more flrmly 
together the bonds of our relationship with other na 
tions, and place in a eonspleuous light the Ineompara 
biy superior pleasure there is to be ei^oyed in bestow- 
ing heneflts, than inilicling injuriea. 

Flour Is worth about $7 50 per barrel ; wheat $1 flD 
to$179perbnahel; eora$t; oaiaSO toSOcenls. Vo- 



UimsoALLT large breadths of com have been piaatai 
this spring, and our supply fitPmUrttU ftll greatly be- 
hind the demand. We regret that so many skouU ba 
disappointed, and unable to obuin it. We began tka 
wason with a laige stock on hand, but it was exhaaat- 
od towards the doss of last month. We are bow bow- 
ever prepared fo meet aay calls. The Poodretta baa 
been heretofore considerably used, and to good pnrpeoa, 
to put around the corn hills Just previous to the line 
harrowing or ploughing, whao It can be eovared fton 
the sun. 



Amornov is Invited to the sale of a pait of Ji 
Gowen*s stock of splendid aattle and swine, aa atfrer- 
tised in this number, to take plaea on thoSTtb inat. It 
is unnecessary to say anything in referenea to tho 
character of the animals now oflbred, as both their 
breeder and they, are well known. Persona wiiUaf 
to possess prime specimens, wHI of eoorse ha in attend- 
ance, and avail tbemMlves of this rare opportaaity. 



LuA %t BLAXOBAan, of this dty, have Just published 
in neat duodecimo fMm, **A DICTIONARY of MO- 
DERN GARDBNINO. By Gaoaoa Wuuak Jobs- 
SON, Esq., FSllow of the ffortieoltural Society of 
India ; cofrespoading member of the Royal Caledonian, 
and Msryland Horticultural Sodeties; author of the 
Prindples of practical Gaidaning; the Gardenen' Al- 
manacjkc, with 180 wood ants:** and edited, with na- 
merous additions, by our fellow townsman DAVin 
LAB9B8TB,— Priee, $$JU(. 

Utility, as the author saya, has been his principal 
ol^ect* He has endeavoured to oolleet in aa aaMH eoas- 
pass as practicable, a well arranged 'record of Gaidea- 
ing as it is. To atuin this ol^sct, lie baa drawn aid 
from the beat living authora, as wdl as fmm Ibsir 
published works, but has not neglected that of other 
periodf^wbere he disoovered in them, directions, upon 
which the moderns hare not improved. 

This edition has been very considerably altered from 
the original by the American editor, ia order to adapt 
it more thoroughly to the waata and aUmate, and prae- 
tice of this country. It will, wo are satislied, ha a 
valuable addition to the Gardeaan* Library— and la- 
deed, to the shelf of the ftrmer, who at all appredataa 
the value of hie kitchen gaid^. 



Tte quaatity of rain whkh fell in the dih Aoath. 
1847, was only a little more than half aa Jack. 



P«a». AspUaf, M sm. IsC 
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VT- SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The sultfeet aaatter of which, nsay oomepoad with the 
agriealtural character of this paper, wiU ba iaaertad 
at ttmiata of OBO dollar for each iaaertloa of tea lines 
or lesrf; and ao la praportioa for aaah additional Use. 
PayuMut in advanea. 
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SBBB 8TO&B, 

No. 23 Market Street, PhiladelpUa. 

The mlMKriber keeps conataatly a rapply of White 
mad Red Clover, and other graaa teedi; freahPereanial 
Rye-graae, and Lnceme eeed. Field needt, conaittiof 
of choice Bpriag Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oate, North- 
era and other seed-eora. i^lao, ia aeafloo, Fruit and 
Shade TVMe. Oaiden and Bird aeedageDeraUy. QvMr 
■o in parcels to nitit paiehaeen. 

M. & POWELL. 
PhUad., FBh., 1847. tf. 



FOBSAUB» * 

jlt d. o. F&oum 

No. 194} Market Street, PkOadelpkia, 

Oorn-8heUen in great variety, priee from f 1 50 to 
$30 each; Hovey*a Patent Hay, Biraw» and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chafling and 
■Greening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smat. Also good Fans, for #14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fkn Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the daahets of which may 
he taken out to clean. Cheese-pressee, 4bc.; Centre* 
Draught, Belf-sharpenjng, Right 4t Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give eatielhetloa in their operation. 



Agency for the Pnreliafle A Safe of 

IIPBOTBD BREEDS OF CATTLB k SHEEP. 

Tm subeerf her takes this method of iofbrmtng his 
ftfeads and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
■wine, poultry, dDC, for a reasonable eommisBioo. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. ' 
JtfrU ISO, 1847. 



OOATB8' 8BSI> 8TORB,- 

No. 49 3§arke( Street, 

QffKtriout qualities, from good commtm eeed tc the 
pmeel and Jlneet tkat can be produced, 

TOGlTBni WXTH A COMrLXTB ABSOftTMEIfT OP 

ORJLS8 «i OAADair SSBOSy 

Of the finest Ouality and best yarieties,~Bird 
8eedS|&c 

JO& P. H. COATB8, 

8tuee$$9r ta O^erge M Cmtm. 

May 15th, 1847. 



H P. M, BIRKINBINE, 

Has removed to Na 17 South Eighth Stieet, Phtladel 
phia, where he is still prepared to Aimlsh 

Hjdranlie Bams, PnmpS) &e. 

Of an sizes and kinde, for the supply of water to FU. 
lsf«>,Aclsri«s,JM/nwdAsK0n«, Arsis, 4«» H* will 
continue to put them in operation and Aimish the pipe 
and flzturss when required. 

B. P. M. B. hopes by his attention and eiperieDoe* 
to retain the generous patronage extended to Mm. 

A Ram may be seen in operatioB at his shop in 
flhoemaker Street, (running Bast Aom Eighth,* ftw 
paeee 0bQth of Market.) 

Jisf UO.— U. 



PUBLIC SALE OP 

SPLENDID DURHAM CATTLE 

Am 

OHoxofi votrxro swnra, 

Ptom the Herds of 

JAMES GOWEiff, Iffonnt Airy, 

To be Sold by C. J. WOLBERT ^ Co. 

Od Thmnday Hay I7tt, at 11 o'eloek, A. I. 

Either at Mount Airy or the Rising Suq, the place to 
be designated in Aiture advertisements, and in cata- 
logues, to be issued some time previous to sale, con- 
sisting of Imported Durham Cows, and young Bulla 
and Heifers and Calves derived fW>m Imported Btoek. 

Among the Cows are the celebrated Deiry MeU, 
Imperted Welmut, FUtorU, ^., 4«., all in ealf--also 
numerous of their ollkpring by Zsmubr, Pritua if 
ffaUif ^e. The Bwine consists of young Boars and 
Sows reared expressly for breeders. 

JVey 3rd, 1847. 



NEW 

Hortleultnral and Igrlenltiiral Vare-hoBn, 

84 Ckeema Streetbeion Third, South eide. 

Thesobseriberhas Ibr the better accommodation of Ma 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crt>p of 1849. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Fanning; he nils 
the particular attention of Ihrmers to his pwe stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knivee. 
March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. BUIST. 



OOAXi. 

TBt subscriber haa made an arrangement far a eon* 
stent supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
careAilly prepared for fkmily use, which be will .Ihr* 
aish el tk§ tcraoi eesk prieea, on application at the 
offlce of the Farmers* Cabinet, where samples of the 
diflbrent kinds and sixes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATDM. 

PMredi»Ws, TMrdsMua lAA, 1847. 
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Ws kMp«« kMid •! tUs Hloe, Md vill mfyly oiir| 

IHeailt with A^ricultiml worki feudally. Among 

which an 

TB9 FARMER'S SVOTCLOPSDIA, lUl- ^ 
Wmnd 1& lMith«r,— Moe $S 50 

TOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. a Skin- 

]ier*k Terj ▼atnable Additions ; 9 00 

BRIDOBMAirS GAEOENERIB A8S»rANT;3 00 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37| 

THE PARMER*B LAND MEASURER; 37i 

D ANA'» BCUOK MANUAL ; 50 

Complete seu of the FARMERS* CABINET, 

hatr>boimd, 10 v«li. 8 50 

DOWNING'B Landscape Gardening, 3 50 

Downing*! Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 

BKHINER^ Every Man his own Farrier, 50 

AMERICAN Foaltarer*8 Companion. 1 35 

BOUaSIN6AULT*8 RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 

FARMERS* U EMIGRANTS* B AND-SDOK, 1 00 

MORRELL*S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 

tyrABLX ECONOMY, 1 00 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 8U 

BUISTS* ROSE MANUAL. 75 

THOMAS* mUfP COLTURIST. ' 50 

SKINNER'S CATTLE dt SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 

THE fABMEMm MINE, 75 

HOARE ON THE VINE, 02| 

HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 85 

UBBIG*S AGRICULTURAL CBEMIBTRY, 35 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 85 

FAMIUAR LETTERS, ISi 

J0HNS0N*8 DICTIONARY OF MODERN 

GARDENING, 8 35 

B«becriptio« raeeived for Cotman*! Agriesltiiral 
To«r— or single mimkefa sold. 

V^ We are prepared co bind books to outer. 




M 
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AFRICAN GUANO. 

ToiBT quality African Onano, from the island of 

lehaboe, warranted genaine. Alio a few tons Peruvian. 

Fbrsaleby J. a A. de S. ALLEN. ^ 

No. 7 Somh Wbarvee, Snd Oil Store baliv 
Market sqrett. 

FhHadeipUa, March 17th, 1847. 



A Tahiahte miBvn— of tha best iinallly. prapvrad 
in Thiladelptda, for Mle at the oflee of the Fa&x* 
as* OAMoan, iro. 10, North Fowth Street. «r at 
the miMilhstory, near the PwiteatiaiT oa Oe atag* 
street. PraaaBt prioe, #8 00 par hanel, c ol aiatn i 
fbar hoehelaeaeh,ordOeeMs« hOilieL Orten ftom 
a dieuvoe, enelMfiig ttas cash« with eoat of ponec* 
«fc, wlU he pNHptiy atteaded to, hy careASly deli- 
vering the barrels on hemcd ef aaeh eosTeyanee am 
may he d asi g aa ted. The reevlta on corn and wlreat 
have been fenetmlly feiy satisfhelory. Famenteths 
south and in the interior, hoth of this State and of 
New leney, are invited to try It. We are bow ahto 
to supply the demand for oora. 

JOSIAO TATUM. 

oohtbhts of this hvmbbb* 

Caitivation of Indian Com in Earope, SO? 

Animal O&ls, ^ SSS 

Farmarr Clah^N. Y.— The Dairy.-~Be SeoaoBical. SOB 
Culture of Tender Fruits in cold climates. 

Insects li^orlonji to Wheat, 

Mammoth Com, ' 

Agricultural Meeting at Boston Sute-hoeee. .... 306 

The Are and tlie Male, « )07 

PhUadelphia Hayinarhot.-Cotta|e oaKare ef 
Tea in China.— Keeping Hoasa.^Oement fir 

GrefUng, ...' aOB 

IVaaaplaatiag Trees, •• •••••«...•.« 300 

Too mnch Woric, •••• 

The British Grain Crop.— Incombustible WaaiL— 

Measure of Grain.— Hybrid China Rosea, 

J. S. Skinners Addrere, deliyered befbre the Ftmnk- 

liaaad Harepden Agriealtoral Sodetiea, 314 

The best mode of Feeding Cattia» 317 

Anthraeite Coal, ••....•310 

The six best Apples ibr the diauUe of BoetOB.— 

Brick Making 381 

Remarks on the porehare of a florae ..••. 

Preminres of tlie Pennsylvania Horticultural Boc 
Time fbr Budding Vtnit IVees.— PieventioB ftnr 

Rot in tin Poiatoe Crop, 

Anthracite Goal. — Sheep Ttade.— Nnrserieai^- 

Ouuiprelt ien far Shoee, 

Editorial Notices, ^..« ..^ 



THE FARMEB8' CABINET, 

IS PUBUSSBB HOKTBliT BT 

JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PmLADELPHU. 



It ie i ss ue d on the flileenth of eveiy month, in nnm 
ben of 32 octavo pages each. The su fleets will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri 
ately introduced. 

TcaicB.— One dollar per annum, or five doBara for 
Mven copies yeye K» m sdeeMs. 

AM sufaicriptloas must commence at the ^geaMii^ 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
ekhausted, we are now able te supply, to a limited ei- 
leat, any of the back volumes. They may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, ar one dollar twenty-five 
etnts balf-beund and lettered. 



Foraeves'diaHhinaidln ■dvaBce,aesii9lrtsss(of the 
work win be fUmisned in numbers, Indudiog the llth 
volume. The whole can thns readily be forwarded If 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volome, 
the wofh may be obtained neatly km^-koikmd nmd JM- 
ttnd. Copies returned to the oOee ef pahUeatloa, 
will also be bound upon the same terms. 

By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
•* Cabinet,** is subject on!/ to newnpaper posiagab Te 
any Pret oAre within thirty reUes ef PMl 
th^ wiU go free of charge. 



Iei«pli RakMtnw, Pitnter. 






--"'AiJICAN HEBD-BOUiv- 

OBTOTBD TO 
AORICDLTUItE,*HORTICDLTUR£, AND RDRAL AND DOMESTIC ATFAXBa. 

tn* Arandaltan of ill Ind* ant IndBatiT^Liuis. 
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[Whole No. 149. 



BY JOBIAH TATUM, 

um» lint pROPRirrox, 
I*. BO Kortk FoKitb Street, 

rSILADBLPHIA. 



trim on* tent pa jrrar.— For umdiiloa) m« I Mt pift. 



■Mi*AwtBre of Salpkarle Acid. 

Mt Dbak Six, — The mBnu&etureoTEodB 
from cotumoQ cu1iDB.i]r nit, maybe regarded 
Bi the fiwndatioD of all chit modem improve- 
menli ID iha domestic &rts; and we may 
txke it u aS>rding an excellent illustration 
(^ the dependence of the various braaches 
of human industry and commerce upon each 
other, and their relation to chemislry. 

Soda haa been used from time immemorial 
in the manulaeture of Kwp and glaaa, two 
chemical productions, which employ and 
heep in circulation ui imroenae amount of 
capital. The Quantity of Boap coneamed by 
a nation would be no inaccurate meaa- — 
whereby to estimate Its wealth and civili 
tioD. OftwocouDtrieswith BQ equal amo 
nf population, the wealthiest and meet highly 
civilised will consume the greatest weight 
ofaoap. Thia consumption does not subserve 
■anroal gralilication, nor depend upon fkah- 
ion, hnt upon tbe feeling ofthe beauty, com- 
San, and welhre attendant upon cleanliness; 
xnd a regard to thia feeling is coiocident with 

Ca»— Vot XL— No. 11. 



wealth and civilization. The rich in the 

middle ages concealed a want of cleanlben 

their clothes and pereons, under a proto- 

Dnofcoatlv scents and essences, while they 

ere more luxurious in eatinexnd drinking, 
apparel and horaea. With us a want of 

eanlinen is eqaivaleot to insupportable 

iaery and misfbrlune. 

Soep belongs to those msnuftctored pro- 
ducts, the money value of which continually 
diaappears from circulation, and requires to 
be continually renewed. It is one of the 
few Bubetances which are entirely consumed 
by use, leaving no product of any worth. 
Broken glass and bottles are by, no means 
absolutely worthless; for rags we may pur- 
chase new cloth, but soap-water has no value 
whutever. It would be interesting to know 
rately the amount of capital involved in 
jthe manuftcture of soap; it is certainly as 
ilarge as that employed in the coflee trade, 
with this important difference as respects 
Germany, that it is entirely derived fifora 
our own soil. France formerly imported 
Isoda from Spain, Spanish soda being of the 



[best quality, at an annual expenditure of 
ity to thirty milliona of francs. During 
rar with England, the price of soda, and 



The present method of making soda from 

common salt was discovered by Le Blaoc at 

the end of the last century. It was a rich 

boon for France, and became of the highest 

1329) 
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impartaoce doling the war of Napoleon. In 
a very abort time it was manoiactured to an 
extraordinary extent, especially at the seat 
of the soap manu&ctoriea. Marseilles pos- 
sessed for a time a monopoly of soda and 
soap. The policy of Napoleon deprived that 
city of the advaotages derived from this 

Seat source of commerce, and thus excited 
e hostility of the population to his dynasty, 
which became favourable to the restoration 
of the Bourbons. A curious result of an 
improvement' in a chemical manufacture ! 
It was not long, however, in reaching Eng- 
land. 

In order to prepare the soda of commerce 
—which is the oarbonate—from common 
salt, it is first converted into Glauber's salt, 
— sulphate of *8oda. For this purpose 60 
pounas weiffht of concentratea sulphuric 
acid — oil of vitriol — are required -to .100 
pounds of common salt The-dutv upon 
salt checked, for a short time, the -full ad- 
vantage of this discovery; but when the 
government repealed the duty, and its price 
was reduced to its minimum, the cost of^soda 
depended upon that of sulphuric acid. 

The demand for sulphuric acid now in- 
creased to an immense extent ; and, to sup- 
ply it, capital was embarked abundantly, as 
It afiR)rded an excellent remuneration. The 
oriffin and formation of sulphuric acid was 
studied most carefully; and from year to 
year, better, simpler, and cheaper methods 
fer making it were discovered. With every 
improvement in the mode of manu&cture, 
its price fell ; and its sale increased in an 
equal ratio. 

Sulphuric acid is now manufactured in 
.leaden chambers, of such magnitude that 
they would contain the whole of an ordinary 
sized house. As regards the process and 
the apparatus, this manufacture has reached 
its acme~ scarcely is either susceptible of 
improvement The leaden plates of which 
the chambers are constructed, requiring to 
be joined together with lead, — since tin or 
Bolder would be acted on by the acid, — this 
process was, until latelv, as expensive as 
the plates themselves; but now, bv means 
of the oxyhydrof^en blow-pipe, the plates are 
cemented together at their edges, by mere 
ibsion, without the intervention of any kind 
of solder. 

And then, as to the process ; according to 
. theory, 100 pounds weight of sulphur ought 
to produce ^96 pounds of sulphuric acid ; in 
practice, 300 pounds are actually obtained ; 
the amount of loss is therefore too insignifi- 
cant for consideration. 

A^in; saltpetre being indispensable in 
making sulphuric acid, the commercial value 
•of that salt had formerly an important influ* 



ence apon its price. It is tme that 100 
pounds of saltpetre only are required to 1000 
pouads of sulphur; but its cost was fbar 
times greater than an equal weigfal of the 
latter. 

Travellers had observed, near the small 
seaport of Yqoiqni, in the district of Ata- 
cama, in Peru, an ^orescenee covering the 
ground over extensive districts. This was 
toond to consist principally of nitrate of aoda. 
Advantage was quickly taken of this diaee- 
very. The quantity of this valoable salt 
proved to be inexhaustible, as it exists in 
beds extending over more Ihan 200 square 
miles. It was brought to England at leas 
than half the freight of the East India salt^ 
petre — nitrate of potaMai; and as, in the 
chemical ' ipilnftikQftirb, -neither the poCaah 
nor the soda was required, but only the 
JflUio acid, in combination with the alkali« 
the socla-saltpetre of. South America soon 
supplanted the potash-4litreof thelBast Tlie 
mannfacture of sulphuric acid received a 
new impulse; its price was much diminished 
without injury to the manu&cturer; and, 
with the exception of fluctuations, caused 
by the impediments thrown in the way of 
the export of sulphur from Sicily, it soon 
became reduced to a minimum, and remain- 
ed stationary. 

Potash-saltpetre is now only employed in 
the manufacture of- gunpowder; it is no 
longer in demand for other purposes; and 
thus, if government eflect a saving of many 
hundred thousand pounds annualfy in gun- 
powder, this economy must be attributed to 
the increased manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

We may form an idea of the amount of 
sulphuric acid consumed, when we find that 
50,000 pounds weight are made by a small 
manufactory, and fh)m 200,000 to 000,000 
pounds by a large one, annually. This man- 
ufacture causes immense sums to flow annu- 
ally into Sicily. It has introduced industry 
and wealth into the arid and desolate dis- 
tricts of Atacama. It has enabled us to ob- 
tain platina from its ores at a moderate and 
yet remunerating price ; since the vate em- 
ployed for concentrating this acid are con- 
structed of this metal, and cost from £1000 
to JC2000 sterling. It leads to frequent im- 
provements in the manu&cture of glaas, 
which continually becomes* cheaper and 
more beautiful. It enables us to return to 
our fields all their potash — a most valuable 
and important manure — in the form of ashes, 
by substituting soda in the manufacture of 
glass and soap. 

It is impossible to trace, within the com- 
pass of a letter, all the ramifications of this 
tissue of changes and improvements result- 
ing from one chemical nanu&ctere; bat I 
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must still claim your attention to a few more 
of its most important and immediate results. 
I have already told you, that in the manu- 
fkcture of soda from culinary salt, it is first 
converted into snlphate of soda. In this 
first part of the process, the action of sul- 
phuric acid produces primary moriatic acid 
to the extent of one and a half the amount 
of the sulphuric acid employed. At first 
the profit upon the soda was so great that 
no one took the trouble to collect the muri- 
atic acid; indeed it* had do commercial value. 
A profitable application of it was, however, 
soon discovercNJ : it is a compound of chlo- 
rine* and this substance may be obtained 
from it purer than from any other source. 
The bleaching power of chlorine has long 
been known ; but it was only employed upon 
a large scale after it was obtained mm resi- 
duary moriatic acid, and it was found that 
in combination with lime it could be trans- 
ported to distances without inconvenieoce. 
Thenceforth it was used for bleaching cot- 
ton; and, but for this new bleaching process, 
it would scarcely have been possible for the 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain to have 
«ttained its present enormous extent — it 
eould not have competed in price wiUi 
France and Germany. In the old process 
for bleaching, every piece must be exposed 
to the air and liffht auring several weeks in 
the summer, and kept continually moist by 
manual labour. For this purpose, meadow 
land, suitably situated, was essential. But 
a single establishment near Glasgow, bleach- 
es 1,400 pieces of cotton daily, throughout 
the year. What an enormous capital would 
be required to purchase land for this pur- 
pose! How (preatly would it increase the 
cost of bleachmg to pay interest upon this 
capital* or to hire so much land in England ! 
This expense would scarcely have been felt 
in Germany. Beside the diminished ex- 
pense, the cotton stufls bleached with chlo- 
rine suffer less in the hands of skilful work- 
men than those bleached in the son; snd 
already the peasantry in some parts of Ger- 
many have adopted it, and find it advantage- 
ous. 

Another ose to which cheap muriatic acid 
is applied, is the manufacture of glue from 
bones. Bone contains from 90 to 96 per 
cent, of earthy matter— chiefly phosphate 
of lime, and the remainder is gelatine. 
When bones are digested in muriatic acid, 
they become transparent and flexible like 
leather, the earthy matter is dissolved, and 
after the acid is all carefully washed away, 
pieces of ^loe of the same shape as the 
bones remam, which are soluble in hot water 
and adapted to all the purposes of ordinary 
gipe, without further preparation. 



Another important application of sulphu- 
ric acid may be adduced, namely, to the r^* 
fininff of silver and the separation of gold, 
which is always present in some proportion 
in native silver. Silver, as it is usually ob- 
tained from mines in Europe, contains, in 
16 ounces, 6 to 8 ounces of copper. When 
used by the silversmith, or in coining, 16 
ounces most contain in Germany 19 onnces 
of silver, in Ekigland about 14^. Bot this 
alloy Is always made artificially, by mixing 
pure silver with the due proportion of the 
copper; and for this purpose the silver most 
be obtained pure by the refiner. This he 
formerly effected by amalgamation, or b^ 
roasting it with lead; and the cost of thv 
process was about £2 for every hundred 
weight of silver. In the silver so prepared, 

about ttVo* ^o itAtv^'' I^^ of {fold remamed. 
To effect the separation of this by nitric hy- 
drochloric acid was more expensive than the 
value of the gold ; it was therefore left in 
utensils, or circulated in coin, valueless. The 
copper, too, of the native silver was of no 

use whatever. But the t9^t P^**^ ^ ^^^> 
being about one and one-half per cent, or the 
value of the silver, now covers the cost of 
refining, and afibrds an adequate profit to 
the refiner; so that he effects the separation 
of the copper, and returns to his employer 
the whole amount of the pure silver, as well 
as the copper, without demanding any pajr- 
ment : he is amply remunerated by that mi- 
nute portion of gold. The new process of 
refining is a most beautifiil chemical opera- 
tion. The granulated metal is boiled in con« 
centrated sulphuric acid, which dissolves 
both the silver and the copper, leaving the 
gold nearly pure, in the form of a hittk 
powder. The solution is then placed in a 
leaden vessel containing metallic copper; 
this is gradually dissolved, and the silver 
precipitated in a pure metallic state. The 
sulphate of copper is also a valuable product^ 
being employed in the manufacture of green 
and blue pigments. 

Other immediate resolts of the economical 
production of sulphuric acid, are the general 
employment of phosphorus matches,, and of 
stearine candles^that boautifol substitute 
for tallow and wax. Twenty-five years ago, 
the present prices and extensive applications 
of sulphuric and miriatic aeids, of soda, 
pbospMros, itc^ would have been consi- 
dered utterly impossible. Who is able to 
foresee what new and unthought-of chemical 
productions, ministering to the service and 
comforts of mankind, the next twenty-five 
years may produce 1 

After these remarks yon will perceive 
that it is DO esMggeration to say, we may 
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Ikirly jadge of the oommercial proeperity of| 
a country from the amount of sulphuric acid 
it cooBumea Reflecting upon the important 
influence which the price of sulphur exer- 
cises upon the cost of production of bleached 
and printed cotton stufl^, soap, glass, &c., 
and remembering that Great Britain sup- 
plies America, Spain, Portugal, and the 
East, with these, exchanging them for raw 
cotton, silk, wine, raisins, indigo, &c., &«., 
we can understand why the Ekiglish govern- 
ment should have resolved to resort to war 
with Naples, in order to abolish the sulphur 
monopoly, which the latter power attempted 
recentlv to establish. Nothing could be more 
opposed to the true interests of Sicily than 
such a monopoly; indeed, had it been main- 
tained a few years, it is highly probable that 
sulphur, the source of her wealth, would 
have been rendered perfectly valueless to 
her. Science and industry form a power to 
which it is dangerous to present impedi- 
ments. It was not difficult to perceive that 
the issue would be the entire cessation of 
the exportation of sulphur from Sicily. In 
the short period the sulphur monopoly lasted, 
fifteen patents were taken out for methods 
to obtain back the sulphuric acid used in 
making soda. Admittinor that these fifteen 
experiments were not perfectly successful, 
there can be no doubt it would ere long 
have been accomplished. But, then, in gyp- 
sum—sulphate of lime— and in heavy^^par — 
sulphate of barytes — ^we possess mountains 
of sulphuric acid; in galena— eulphate of 
lead — and in iron pyrites we have no less 
abundance of sulphur. The problem is, how 
to separate the sulphuric acid, or tlie sulphur, 
fit>ro these native stores. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds weight of sulphuric acid 
were prepared firom iron pjrrites, while the 
high price of sulphur consequent upon the 
monopoly lasted. We should probably ere 
long nave triumphed overall difficulties, and 
have separated it from gypsum. The im- 
pulse has been given, the possibility of the 
process proved, and it may happen in a few 
years that the inconsiderate financial specu- 
lation of Naples may deprive her of that lu- 
crative commerce. In like manner Russia, 
by her prohibitory system, has lost much of 
her traae in tallow and potash. One coun- 
try purchases onljr from absolute necessity 
from another, which excludes her own pro- 
ductions from her markets. Instead of the 
tallow and linseed oil of Russia, Great Brit^ 
ain now uses palm oil and cocoa-nut oil of 
other countries. Precisely analogous is the 
combination of workmen against their em- 
ployers, which has led to the construction of 
many admirable machines ibr superseding 
manual labour. In commerce and industry 



every imprudeoce carriea with it its own 
puniebment; every oppression immediatelj 
and sensibly recoifs upon the head of those 
from whom it emanatea — IAebig'9 Lettertm 

Lbttdcs. — ^The use ci Lettuce as a coolr 
ing and agreeable salad, is well known; it 
is also a usefiil ingredient in soups. It 000- 
tains, like the other species of this genos, 
a quantity of opium juice, of a milky nature, 
from which of-iate years, medicine has been 
prepared, under the title of Laciuoariunh 
and which can be administered with effect 
in cases where opium is inadmissible. 

The varieties are very numerous. Those 
herein enumerated have been selected from 
the many which have come under our obser- 
vation, and will be found to suit the various 
seasons of the year. Some varieties cele- 
brated in Europe, are of little value here* 
soon shooting to seed under our hot sun. 

The EatIj Cabbage Lettuce is the earli- 
est; it produces a modeiately sised and verv 
firm head ; it is known among the Philadef- 
phia market gardeners as the " butter salad.** 

The Royal Cabbage Lettuce is m verv 
larffe variety, dark green, with firm head, 
and withstanding the sun better than the 
preceding variety, not rapidly shooting to 
seeo. 

The India b a very fine kind, produces 
large hard heads, leaves wrinkled, stands 
the sun remarkably well. 

The Philadelphia Cabbage resembles the 
" Rcr^al,*' and is in all respects a desirable 
variety. 

The Early Curled [Silesia] does not bead ; 
is used principally as ** cut salad.** — ^Afosse- 
duuetit PUmghman, 

Mbthod or Dirntifiinife tbb Wnen 
OF Cattlb. — The following method of as- 
certaining the dead weight of cattle by mea- 
surement when alive, Itts been ad<^ted to a 
considerable extent It is found to be an 
expeditious mode; and if not to be implicitly 
depended uprni, at least furnishes a very im- 
portant assistance to the judgment or the 
dealer. 

iRMlff.— Take the girth of the beast by 
measuring round with a strinff or tape close 
behind the shoulder-blade, and the length by 
measuring from the fore part of the sbwlder- 
blade,alonpf the back, to that bone of the tail 
which is in a perpendicular line with the 
hind part of the buttock. Multiply the girth 
(in feet) bv itself, and that product by the 
length, and then again bv 42. The last pro- 
duct, divided by 1(X), will give the weight in 
Smtthfield stones of 8 lbs. each. If stones 
of 14 lbs. are required, the multiplier will 
be 24 instead of 42.— 5axler*« Lc^rvry, A. K. 
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Ws have Tery frsqaenUy cwickt a food prMtIca] 
Mat, Itom obaervlBt the kaMta of cloae eataalMloBt 
ivliiehtbe BnglMi fcrtof Into tiMir baaiaaai operatloaa 
EverjUiiiig lee — syateontiaad nveh more tbere, than 
with na. With tlie Ihrmar aa wall aa tbe maaaAe* 
tonr, the penny er the ahilUng profit, ia caieAilly eatl- 
aantad, and plana laid aeeafdiaf iy. In thia matter, we 
are well aatiaHad our ftnneiaare ahoadantly deficient: 
mnd the reaoU ia a wante, and a neglect of opportunity 
that woQld inaufe a handoooM profit. The following 
extract from Suphtna^t Back ^ tk» Farm^ aa now in 
coarie of paUication in the FaraMrv' likrmnf, will be 
read in reference to the sul^eet alluded to, with into- 
reat<'^£n« 

Thb mtay caauaities incidental to^ sheep 
OD travel, more especially in winter, require 
consideration from the farmer beibre under- 
taking to send his stock to a distant market- 
town, in preference to taking them to a fiur, 
or accepting an ofier for them at hom^. A 
kng journey in winter will cost at least 1«. 
a head, and their jaded appearance vn^j have 
tbe effbct of lowering their market price 2s. 
cr St. a head more. Under any circum- 
stances, when you have determined on send- 
ing your sheep to a market-town, it is, I be- 
lieve, tbe best plan, after tbe journey, to 
entrust them to a salesman, rather than 
stand at market with them yourself, as you 
cannot know tbe character of the buyers so 
well as he does^ nor can you know what 
class of purchasers your lot may best suit 
The convenience attending the employment 
of a salesman is now genmlly felt, because 
it not only saves the personal annoyance of 
attending a market, but your money is re- 
mitted to you through a bank in the course 
of tbe day. The only precautkNi reouisite 
in the matter is to become acquainted with 
a aalasman of judgment; for as to honesty, 
if he have not mrt, be is of course quite 
wortfalesa In attendmg country foirs, the 
case is otherwise ; there being no salesman, 
yoQ yourself most stand by vour lot Before 
attending the ikir, ynu should make np your 
mind wmt to ask for your stock, in accord- 
ance with tbe current market prices; but, 
notwithstanding this, you may come awav 
with more or leas cash than you anticipated, 
because the actual state of UuU market will 
be regulated by the quality and quantity of 
the stock bronght forward, and by the pau- 
city or numbers of buyers who may appear. 
After your sheep are foirly placed, you saould 
inquire of friends of the state of prices be- 
fore you sell, snd on doing this you will fre- 
qaemiy find the market in a most perplexing 
stat^ from various causeei Thus, there may 
be too manv sheep for the buyers, when the 
market will be dull, and remain so all day. 
On the other hand, tbe stock nay be scanty 



for the buyers, when a briskness may start 
in the morning and continue even till tbe 
whole stock are sold o£- There may be 
briskness in the morning, the buyers pur- 
chasing; dullness at mid-day, buvers de- 
clininff; and briskness again in toe after- 
noon. Buyers again purchasing. There may 
be excessive dullness in tbe morning, occa- 
sioned by the buvers l^ing off and beating 
down prices, and, finding they cannot suc- 
ceed, buv briskljr all the afternoon. There 
may be dullness in the morning, arising from 
the dealers finding the condition of the stock 
below their expectation. The markets are 
never better for tbe fitrmer than when they 
begin brisk early in the morning, and the 
stock are al I sold off early. These are the vi- 
cissitudes of a market; they are interesting, 
demand attention, and are worth examina- 
tion. You will frequently observe a trifling 
circumstance give a decided tone to a mar- 
ket A dealer, for inistance, who generally 
buys largely, and having bought for manv 
years reqiectably in that particular fiiir, will 
mark the prices of the day by bis purchases; 
so that other people, particularly sellers, ob- 
serving the prices given by him, will sell 
briskly and with confidence. There is no 
use, at any time, of asking a much higher 
price than the intrinsic value of your stock, 
or than you will willingly take; for, although 
your stock may be in particularly fine con- 
dition, and of good quality, and therefore 
wordi more than the cversjgs price of the 
market, still their value must conform to the 
rate of the market, be it high or low, and it 
is not in your power to control it ; though, 
if prices dissatisfy you, you have it in your 
power to take your stock home again. There 
IS a common saying applicable to all public 
markets, and is now received as a maxim, 
because indicating the truth, that '* the first 
ofler ia the best,'* that is, the first oflfer fr6m 
a boniaAde buyer; for there are people to 
be found in all markets who, having no seri- 
ous intention of buying at market price, 
make a point of oflSsring considerably below 
it, with the view of catching a bamin from 
a greenhorn, or firom one tired ofstanding 
longer in the foir, and they sometimes suc- 
ceed in their wishes; but such people are 
easily discovered, and therefore cannot de* 
eeivB any but inexperienced sellera 

There are certain ruiet which, by tacit 
consent, govern the principles upon which 
all public markets or stock are conducted, 
and they are few and simple. There is a 
ctislom payable for all stock presented at 
foirs, exigible by the lord of the manor, or 
other recognized authority. After entering 
the field, your stock can take up any unoc- 
cupied position you choose, appointed for the 
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mrticakr kind of stock you have to show. 
No one, on pretence of purcha8in|r, has a 
right to interfere with a lot which is under 
inspection by another party. Neither have 
you any right to show your lot to more than 
one party at a time, unless each party con- 
sent to it When a harffain is made, there 
is no necessity fbr striking hands, or ex- 
changing money, as an earnest of it When 
a bargain is made, a time may be stipulated 
by the purchaser fbr lifting the stock; and, 
until they are delivered to him or his accre- 
dited agents, they continue at the risk of the 
seller. When counted over before the pur- 
chaser, the price becomes immediate^ due. 
When the money is paid, there is no eblifi«- 
tion on the seller to give a discount off the 
price, or a luek-^penny, as it is termed ; but 
purchasers sometimes makes oflfers in a way 
to humour the prejudices of the seller — that 
is, they ofier the price demanded, on condi- 
tion of^getting back a certain sum, or amount 
of luck-^nny, to bring the price down to 
their own ideas; in such a case, when such 
an ofier is accepted, the seller must return 
the luck-penny conditioned for, when he re- 
ceives the money. Sometimes, when par- 
ties cannot a^ee as to price, the oflferer pro- 
poses to abide by the decision (^ a third 
' ; but, in doing this, you virtually relin- 

E^our power over your own stock, 
times bills and bank-postbills are ten- 
dered by dealers in part or entire payment 
of what they purchase; but it is in your 
power to refuse any form of cash but the 
legal tender of the country, such as Bank 
of Enj^Iand notes, or gold, or silver. If a 
bill of^excbange or -promissory note is pro^ 
fered, instead of ready money, you are quite 
entitled to refuse the bargain; fbr the usage 
of trade in a fair implies the condition of 
ready money ; or you may demand a higher 
price to cover the risk of the bill being dis- 
honoured. The notes of any bank you know 
to be good, you will, of course, not refuse. 
After the stock are delivered, they are at 
the risk of the purchaser. ISome dealers* 
iep*9-ffieyi — that is, the men who take charge 
of their master's lots after delivery— demand 
a mtuity for their trouble, which you are 
at liberty to refiise. AH these rules, in as 
Ikr as relates to money and the delivery of 
stock, apply to the stock purchased by deal- 
ers on your own flirm. When you pwchase 
stock at a fkir, people will be found on the 
ground wilKog to render your drover assist- 
ance in takipg them out of it, and of setting 
them fkirly on the road. Such peo|de are 
useful on such occasions, as it may happen, 
especially in the case of sheep, that one or 
more may break away from their own flock 
mod mix with another, when there may not 



only be difficcTlty in shedding them out, bat 
those into whose lot yours have strayed may 
show nnwillingness to have their stock dis- 
turbed fbr your sake, though it is in your 
power to fellow your strayed stock, and 
claim it anywhere by the wool-mark. 

On the supposition that you send sheep to 
London by steam on yoor own aceount, ihey 
should be of the fellowing description, to 
command the best prices, and unless tbej 
are so you had much better dispose of them 
at home. They should be ripe, compact, 
and of liffht weight ; carrying a large pro- 
portion of lean on the back, loins, and shoul- 
ders, with a full, round leg and handeomo 
carcass. Such, fhmi 14 lbs. to 20 lbs. a 
quarter, will take readily, but they will draw 
the most money at 16 lbs. to 18 lb& Tbe 
nearer in their fbrm and quality they ap- 
proach tbe South-downs, the more likely to 
command top prices. True bred Cbeviots 
and the Black-faced Linton breed approacii 
venr near to the Sooth-down, and comrnand 
as high a price. Hal^reds, between Lei- 
cester tups and tbe above sorts of Cheviot 
and Blaek-fkced ewes, form valuable aheepi 
The old Black-faced breed are too ihm^ and 
therefore styled ^oa<y in Smithfiield, and 
when only half^fat, or haff^meaiedj as the 
condition is there termed, fetch middling 
prices, however good their flavor may be. 
Pure bred Leicesters are too fat^ unless sent 
young, and not exceeding 5S0 lbs. a quarter^ 
but above that weig^ht, fetch inferior pfricea, 
so much so that a diflerence of only Id, per 
lb. may perhaps constitute all the diflferenee 
between a profit and loss on fbeir export 
This last temark applies to every other 
breed, and shows the expediency of only 
exporting tbe best tbrm of irfiieep. 

Never attempt to drive stock on ibol en 
your own account to a distant market, when 
you have steam conveyance to the place of 
destinationu A simple comparison of the 
results of the two methods of travellings 
will show yoo at once the advantage of 
steam conveyance. It has been aeeertatned 
tfiat a jonmey of 400 miles on land censes 
a losb of -six stones out of forty stones, or 
12 psr cent ; Whereas the hm Vy steam is 
only two stones out of fifty, fiiut besides 
this great diflerence in the loss tts^f^ the 
state in whicli the remainder of the flesh is 
left, it is worth 6d. a stone less after land 
travel; and when stock are sent to graze in 
that state, they require a month to take with 
the pasture^ whereas the steenk-carried will 
thrive again at the end of a fortnight Be- 
sides all these disadvantages of land travel, 
the jnices of the meat of fot slock ne?er 
recover their natural state, while, by beiiiff 
carried bjr steam, they da Were heavy and 
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high conditioned stock to be travelled by 
hind, they would inevitably sink under the 
attempt, while by steam an^r degree of con- 
dition may be conveyed with comparative 
ease. The time, too, spent on a land jour- 
ney is of consideration, when a more expe- 
ditious mode of travelling is in your option. 



Dvtoh HvslMuidry* 

Ths foundation upon which the a|[ricul- 
ture of Belgium rests, is the cultivation of 
clover, which seems indigenous, since none 
of the most ancient records notice its intro- 
duction, hut speak of it as femiliarly as of 
hay or oats. It is probably from this coun- 
try, that the plant in question has t>een, 
though but recently, slowly, and hitherto 
only partially, introduced amongst the farm- 
ers of Germany, France, and Ureat Britain. 
The clover in Flanders is sown in every 
sort of grain, in wheat,, rye and winter Inur- 
ley, in the spring of the year, when the 
blades of those plants have acquired a growth 
of three or four inches ; and with oats and 
summer barley at the same time with those 
seeds. It is also often sown with flax; and 
in general, the crops grown between those 
plants are more luxuriant than when sown 
with the cerealia. It frequently happens, 
when sown with flax, that clover yields a 
heavy crop a few months after it is sown ; 
two fiiill more abundant crops the next j^ear, 
and sometimes even three ; and i^ as it oc- 
casionally happens, it be sufiered to stand 
another year, it will yield one heavy crop, 
and afterwards good pasture for cattle; till it 
is ploughed up to receive the seed of wheat, 
which usually follows it The original 
Btrenffth of the plants which yield such 
abuncnnt nourishment, is undoubtedly due 
to the care taken in pulverizing the soil by 
freqaent ploughings and harrowings, to the 
careful extirpation of all weeds, and to the 
copious stores of manure laid on the ^und, 
and its complete amalgamation with the 
0oil ; but the successive harvests which the 
plants yield are attributed, and with appa- 
rent probability, to the top^dressings wnich 
are bestowed upon them. The top-drepsin£[8 
administered to the youn^ clover consist ei- 
ther of rotten yard-dung, lime, pigeons' dung, 
coal, or native turf-ashes, and are laid on as 
soon as the plants b^in to extend them- 
selves over the grouiM). Sometimes the 
plants are refresh^ with liquid manure. 

These manures, though administered to 
the clovers, as far as they can be obtained, 
are fimnd fiur inferior in powers of fertility 
to that substance which is most ffenerally 
used, and the eflTeets of which, K>rm the 
theme of the praises bestowed by all- who 



have witnessed the Belgian husbandry. The 
turf ashes of Holland are sown by the hand 
on the clovers, in quantities varying ^om 
eighteen to twenty bushels to the English 
acre. 

This small quantity produces a roost sur* 
prising and almost magical effect Within 
a few weeks after it is sown, a field where 
none, or but slight straggling plants were to 
be seen, becomes covert with a most abun- 
dant herbage. The parts of a field sown 
with these ashes, at the first mowing, show 
their efficacy in a moat striking manner; the 
clover being frequently a foot higher on such 
parts, than on those where its sowing has 
been omitted. These ashes are found sope* 
rior in efficacy to such as are made from the 
turf commonly used for fhel in Flanders, in« 
somnch that one-third of the quantity is 
deemed safficient to afford a great produc- 
tiveness. 

These ashes are brought from Holland by 
the canals to Brussels, v^ence they are conr 
veyed by land oarriage to tbe.diffi^rent farms 
where they are applied. Long praotioe has 
so convinced the Flemish farmers of their 
benefit, that a common proverb in the patois 
of the country, may be thus translated: **He 
that buys ashes for bis clover pays nothings 
but he who does it not, pays double." They 
are frequently fetched from the canal by 
persons who have to carry them forty, or 
even fifty miles by land. 

The abundance of the clover produced 
from the soil of Flanders, enables the cuUi> 
vator to maintain a great number of cattle^ 
principally cows, the dung of which is mai^ 
aged with an attention and care which are 
highly worthy of imitation, and contribute^ 
to maintain in a state of high fertility that 
soil which yields the most euausting cippiL 
**The formers,*' says the Abbe Mann, **sup»- 
ply the want of straw in the following mai^ 
ner: The peat or sods which are cot froiB 
the heath, are placed in the stables and cow- 
stalls as litter for the cattle. The ground 
under them is duff to a certain depth, so as 
to admit a considerable quantity of these 
peat sods, and fredi ones are added as the 
feet of the cattle tread them down into less 
compass. These compose so many beds of 
manure, thoroughly impregnated with the 
urine and dung of the cattle. This mixture 
produces a compost of excellent qnality &r 
fertilizing ground where corn is to be sown." 
— Eneyaopedia Briiannia, 

A HAffTT PuDDiNQ. — ^Throo pints of scalded 
milk, 7 spoonfels of fine Indian meal; stir 
well together while hot, let it stand till cool- 
ed; add four eggs and half a pound of bat- 
ter, apiee and sugar; bake four boors. 
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Ebvs and Fovltrr* 

Among all nations, and throaghoat all 
grades of society, oggs have been considered 
a frvoorite fooA, fiat in our cities, and par- 
ticolarly in winter, they are sold at such 
prices that few families could affind to use 
them at all, and even those in easy circum- 
stances consider them too expensi? e for oom- 
non use. There is no need of this. Every 
ftmilv, or neariy every fiunil^, can, with 
very little trouble, have eggs m plenty du- 
ring the year; and of all the animals domes- 
ticated for the use of man, the common dung- 
hill fowl is capable of yielding the greatest 
profit to the owner. In the month of No- 
vember, I put apart eleven hens and a cock, 
gave them a small chamber in the wood- 
boose, defended from storm, with an opening 
to the Sooth. Then food, water and lime 
were placed on shelves convenient for them, 
with nests and chalk nest-eggs in plentv. 
These hens continued to lay eggs throogb- 
out the winter. From these eleven hens I 
received an average of six eggs daily during 
winter; and whenever any one of them was 
disposed to sit, namely, as soon as she began 
to chuck, she was separated from the others 
by a grated partition and her apartment dark- 
ened. These chucklers were well attended 
to and well fed. They could see and partly 
associate through the grates with the other 
fowls, and as soon as any of these prisoners 
began to sing, she was liberated, and would 
very soon lay eggs. It is a pleasant thing 
to feed and tencTa bevy of laying hensi They 
nay be tamed so as to follow the children, 
•no will lay in a box. Eggshells contain 
lime, and when in winter the earth is co- 
vered with frost or snow, if lime be not pro- 
vided for them, they will not lay; or if tney 
do, the eggs of necessity must be without 
sheila Old rubbish lime from chimneys 
uad old buildings, is proper for them and 
need only to be broken. They will often 
attempt to swallow pieces of lime and plas- 
ter as lar^ as walnutsi The singing hen 
will certamly lay eggs if she ind al^ Uiings 
agreeable to her, but the hen is so much a 
prude— as watchful as a weaale and fostidi- 
ous as a hypocrite— she must, she wiU have 
secrecy and mystery about her nest. All 
eyes but her own must be averted. Follow 
or watch her, and she will forsake her nest 
and stop laying. She is best pleased with a 
box covered at the top, with a back side ap- 
erture fox light, and a side door by which 
ihe can escape unseen. A former may keep 
one hundred fowls in the bam, may suflfer 
them to trample on and destroy his mows of 
grain, and have fewer eggs than the cot- 
tager who keeps a dosen, provides secret 



nests, chalk eggs, pounded bricks, plenty of 
com or other grain, water and gravel for 
them, and takes care that his hens be nol 
disturbed about their nests. Three chalk 
eggs in a nest are better than one, and large 
eggs please them most I have smiled to 
see them fondle round and lay in a nest of 
geese egffs. Pullets will begin to lay early 
m life, when nests and eggs are plenty, and 
when othera are chuckling around them. A 
dozen dunghill fowls shot up from the means 
of obtaining food, will require something 
more than a quart of com a day. I tfainK 
fifteen bushels a year a feir allowance for 
them; but more or less, let them always 
have enough by them ; and after tbej have 
become habituated to find at all times a 
plenty in their little manger, thejr take but 
a few kernels at a time, except jost before 
going to roost, when they will take nearly a 
spoonful in their crops. But jost so sore as 
their provisions come to them scanted or ir- 
regularly, so sure wiU they raven op a 
whole cropful at f time and stop laying. A 
dozen hens well attended, will raraiah a 
fomily with more than two thousand eggs a 
year; and one hundred full grown chickens 
for the fell and winter stores. The expense 
of feeding a dozen fowls will not amount to 
more than eighteen bushels of grain. *Tbey 
may be kept m cities as well as in the coun- 
try, will do as well shut up the year roand, 
as to ran at large. A grated room well 
lighted, ten feet by five, partitioned fh»i a 
stable or other out-nouse, is sufficient for the 
dozen fowls with their roosting, nests and 
feeding troughs. In the spring of the year 
five or six hens will hatch at a time, ana the 
fifty or sixty chickens may be given to one 
hen. Two hens will take care of one bon- 
dred chickens well enough until they begin 
to climb their little stick roosts. They then 
should be separated from the hens entirely. 
I have often kept the chickens when young 
in my garden. They keep the May bogs 
and other insects from the vines. In case 
of confining fowls in summer, it should be 
remembered that a ground floor shoald be 
chosen; or it would be just as well to set in 
theit pens, boxes of well dried, {Nilveriied 
earth, for them to wallow in during warm 
weather. Their pens should be kept clean. 
— SeoitiBh Qazette, 



FhMB the CalUvator. 
0etall of Experience in Farming* 

I BAVB read the Cultivator a long tiaie, 
and find it full of entertaining^ matter. I 
here give you a short account ofa long expe- 
rience in forming. In 179&, I commenced 
for myself, m the town of 8Unford» Dutchea 
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eoQDty, N. Y. My &ther said he could not 
help me any, hot 1 might sow the ** hill lot*^ 
witn rye. It wm a thin, slaty soil — no wa- 
ter in the lot, and on that account had never 
been laid to pasture, but had always been 
flown to rye or buckwheat as lony as I could 
remember. I summer-fiillowed it, ploughed 
deep, brlnffinff the sweat out of the team 
pret^ profusely. In the ftU I sowed it with 
wheat Next harvest I had the best wheat 
in the neighbourhood. 

Now this shows two things, that rye does 
not much exhaust the lana for wheat, and 
that by frequent and deep ploughings, some 
land can be recruited without much manure. 

In 1796 or "dO, I ran in debt for a ftrm in 
what was called the ** Little Nine Partners." 
It appeared to be a poor slaty soil ; all the 
plooffh fields on the mrm had been sown to 
rye ror a number of years. I 8ummer-&l- 
lowed, clovered, and plastered, and got up 
the name of the farm, sold it, and bought a 
better ikrm in Red Hook. The soil of that 
was sandy and dry. I managed it as I had 
done the other. My Dutch neighbours 
taught roe something about raising wheat 

I next bouffht a farm in the town of Scho- 
daek, Rensselaer county, N. Y. After living 
tbere some years, I bought a piece of worn- 
out land, about diirty acres, adjoining the 
Arm, of a sandy and cobble-stone soil. 
Soon after planting, I broke it up, and gave 
it a good coat of plaster, harrowing it over 
eeveral times in the course of the summer, 
kept it clean from weeds, and in the fall 
•owed it with wheat, and had a good crop. 
I stocked it down m the spring with clover. 
It is called a good lot to this day. 

I merely tell this that fanners need not 
be afraid to purchase what is called ** worn- 
out land," provided it is not too wet Let 
frnnera manure as much as they can. I 
BOW live where we need but little manure; 
but ** thorns and thistles shall the earth bring 
forth, and in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread all the days of thy life." From 
this there is no escape. 

Wm. CAvriKLD. 

Oruiville, Obio, lfai«b« 1847. 



Transplanting Frait Trees in tbe ISpriag 
and Antamn. 

Fnsrr prepare the ground where the^ are 
to be put, 80 that water will not remain on 
or near the roota Examine the roots of the 
tree before fdanting, and eut aui all rotten 
or defective roots, and eut in (shorten) all 
that are bruised or otherwise injured, to 
sound wood above the wound. Be careful 
not to plant too deep^ as this may be fatal to 
your tree;- 



If the tree does not put out shoots in the 
spring, at the usual time, or as soon as others 
do that were planted at the same time, rive 
it one good watering at the roots, and no 
more while it remains in a dormant state ; 
but if the bark remains fresh, or does not 
turn black, teash the head and body with a 
water pot or syrin^ every evening at sun- 
down, until it begins to shoot or grow, when 
you may cease watering the bead, and water 
the roots if required. I have had trees to 
remain until the last of July without putting 
out a' leaf or shoot of any kind, and after 
that become as fine specimens as any in my 
garden. 

No manure should be put to fruit tree% 
except it be a little vegetable manure, quite 
rotten, and that mixed with the earth that 
is to cover the roota The question is fire- 
cjuently asked, whether it be best to plant 
fruit trees in the spring or autumn. Thia^ 
in this latitude, must depend on the $oil into 
which they are to be put If the soil be a 
wet, clayey one, it is best to plant in the 
spring; but if it be a light, gravelly soil, 
the autumn is preferable, because you gain 
four or iive weeks in the growth of your 
plant in tbe >prio|r. 

If water be allowed to remain about the 
roots of trees that are recently planted, and 
are not growing, it will probaU]^ rot them 
bv becoming stagnant and putrid. Trees 
should be planted therefore, so that the wsp 
ter will run over and off the roots, which is 
all they require to afford them nourishment 

Watering the head and body of a tree 
that is tardy in putting forth its shoots, is 
the safest, and indeed the only sure mode of 
bringing them out, while a continued water* 
ing of the roots is almost sure destruction 
to them. 

Trees planted on a south wall or fence, 
that do not put out shoots in due season, 
should be covered for several hours, when 
the sun is out, if the weather be warm. 
The leaves may be considered a sort of suo 
tion pomp, which draws up the moisture 
fVom its roots and produces its increased 
growth, whereas a tree without leaves, and 
uiai is not already attached to the ground, 
has no means of carryinff off the moisture 
from the roots. For example, if two branches 
of equal size and weight, the one with leaves 
and the other without them, are placed in 
vessels containing an equal quantity of wa^ 
ter, and exposed to the sun, the one having 
leaves will take up the greater part of the 
liquid, while the other will consume com* 
paratively little. 

Some ten vears ago, I imported from Paris 
two hundred and ten pear trees on quince 
stocks, whose roots, on their arrival, I found 
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to be entirely black and dead. I ahaved off 
with a drawing knife all the roots down to 
the stump. These I planted in trenches, 
tying them to cross-bars to keep them firm, 
and then filled up the trench with good soil. 
The heads and bodies of these trees were 
regularly washed in dry weather until they 
began to sprout, which most of them did in 
abundance during the summer, and I finally 
saved out of the whole number, one hundred 
and seventy-four, which became as well 
rooted and as good trees as any in my gar- 
den. 

This has happened more than once. Three 
or four years ago, I imported among other 
(rees, twenty plum trees, from six to seven 
feet high, the heads of which had been bud- 
ded the previous year in France. These 
buds had grown from nine to twelve inches 
long, and were perfectly fresh when they 
arrived ; but the roots on examination were 
found entirely dead. Two of these I gave 
away. One was good for nothing, and the 
other seventeen 1 planted in my garden, 
having cut out all the roots that had fibres, 
they being entirelv dead. One of my men 
said I might as well plant my walking stick. 
Sixteen of these are now flourishing trees, 
well grown and well rooted, new roots being 
induced by means of washing the upper part 

of the tree. 

S. G. Perkins. 



From tlM Ketao Cbroniele. 
Potatoes and I<ime« 

Mr. Oabtler has published the following 
letter — an answer to a question put by him 
to a farmer and great potatoe grower in 
Yorkshire, and who had been unusually suc- 
cessful in the culture of the potatoe : 

King'! Villa, near Ponuflract, March l»t. 

Mr. Oastler, — Dear Sir: I was from 
home when your letter arrived. I now sit 
down to let you know how I produced, for 
the last two years, above 800 bushels of good 
sound potatoes to the acre. First, get the 
land dry and clean, and on it fnit five or six 
tons of lime fresh from the kilns; slack it 
as soon as you can; then spread it in its 
quick state, and immediately harrow it well 
in, so as to incorporate it well with the soil; 
Chen draw your ridges, plant your sets, put 
ttie manure upon the sets, and cover up. If 
you cut your sets, I would advise you to cut 
them into a basket of quick lime, as it dries 
up the moisture and prevents either insects 
or fbngi fVora attacking the seed. By adopt- 
ing this plan I have never fiiiled in producing 
good sound potatoes; and believe tor quality 



and quantity I have not been exceeded this 
year, at least not in our part I have at 
present about one hundred loads of as beau- 
tiful potatoes as were ever seen, suitable 
either for use or sets. I shall be happy to 
furnish jou any information on this subject, 
as I thmk it a national one. I intend to 
grow a greater quantity this year, as I have 
no doubt witii proper care any one may da 
I am one of your aisciples. 

J. BOTTOMLBT. 



Thb Whitb Oak. — A picturesque raiB 
of a White Oak, " is standing in Brigfaton, 
where the road called Nonantum street, 
crosses that from Boston to Newton Comer* 
At the surface of the ground, it measorefl^ 
this first of October, 1&15, twenty-five feet 
and nine inches in circumference ; at three 
feety it is twenty-two feet four inchee; at 
six foot, fifteen feet two inches. It tapen 
gradually to the height of about twenty-4lve 
feet, where the stump of its ancient top is 
visible, below which point four or Ave pretty 
large faraiiches are thrown out, which rise 
twenty or thirty feet higher. Below* the 
places of many former limbs are covered 
over by immense gnarled and bossed protu- 
berances. The trunk is hollow at the base. 
with a lar^e opening on the southwest* 
through which boys and men may easilj 
enter. It had, probably, passed its primov 
centuries before the first English voice wae 
heard on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 
It is still clad with abundant fidiaget and, if 
respected as its venerable a^e deservesi it 
may stand, an object of admiration, for cen- 
turies to come. — Hovey's Magaxme of 
HortieuUure, 



Exportation of Ice* 

A niBHD in Boston writes ns some cor- 
rections and some additional details regard- 
ing the ice business, which will interest oar 
readers. 

''To Frederick Tudor, Esq., belongs the 
whole merit of introducing abundant sop- 
plies of American ice into t^tcal countries. 
In the year 1805, forty years age, Mr. Ta- 
dor took passage in a brig belonging to him- 
self, with his firat adventure of this kind. 
From that time to this he has pursued the 
undertaking with the most invincible ener- 
gy. His exertions have at last been crowned 
with the most complete soccesa.^ The New 
England ice is now, summer and winter, 
shipped to encounter a voyage of 16,000 
miles — to cross the equator twice — and to 
be on the way between four and ^\e meoths ! 
The great ice-houses of this gentleman in 
the East Indies are always stocked, and the 
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•applies IB Calcutta, Madms, and Bombay, 
are always kept op from year's end to year's 
end. 

**The source of the main supply of ice is 
•sot Wenham Poni— called Wenbam iAke 
in England,— but JFVesft Poiul, five miles 
£rom Boston. After this, as the business 
has increased, additional supplies have been 
taken ft-om Spy pond, about the same dis- 
tance. Then cornea Long pond, and the 
last or latest which has come into use, is 
Wenham pond. All these ponds are full of 
fine water, and give the purest ice. 

** There may be about one hundred and 
fiftv cargoes of ice shipped the present year, 
and tiie business appears every year to be 
extending. Mr. Tuuor's enterprise, as you 
will readily, see, not only contributes in a 
high degree to the comfort and luxury ofl 
thousand, in climates where pure ice was 
hitherto an unknown thing, but also now 
furnishes, and will long continue to furnish, 
employment to great Bumbers, both at liome 
and abroad, whoM labour is put in requisi- 
tion by the various requirements of the *Ice 
businesa' ''-^Z>otoni9i^'s Frmt CuUurigt. 



Painting Houses* 

Chablbs Dicsbbb, in that unlucky visit 
to America, in which he was treated like a 
spoiled child, and left it in the humor that 
often follows too lavish a bestowal of sugar 
plums on spoiled children, made now and 
then a remark in his characteristic vein of 
anbtle perceptions. • Speaking of some of 
our wooden villages — ^tne houses as bright 
as the greenest blinds and the whitest wea- 
ther-boarding can make them, he said it was 
quite impossible to believe them real, sub- 
stantial habitations. They looked "as if 
they had been put up on Saturday night, 
and were to be taken down on MoMay 
morning !" 

There is no wonder that any tourist, ac- 
customed to the quiet and harmonious colour 
of buildinffs in an English landscape, should 
be shocked at the glare and rawness of many 
of onr counUy dwellinga Brown, the cele- 
brated English landscape gardener, used to 
say of a new red brick house, that it. would 
** put a whole valley in a fever !" Some of 
our freshly painted villages, seen in a bright 
summer day, might give a man with weak 
eyes a fit or the ophthalmia. 

We have previously ventured a word or 
two against this national passion for white 
paint, and it seems to us a fitting moment 
to look the subject boldly in the fiioe once 
more. 

In a country where a majority of the 
houses are built of wood, the use of some 



paint is an absolute necessity in point of 
economy. What the colours of this paint 
are, we consider a matter no less important 
in point of taste. 

Now, genuine white ]ead,-^the colour 
nominally used for most exteriors— is one of 
the dearest of paints. It is not therefore 
economy which leads our countrymen into 
such a dazzling error. Some mistaken no- 
tions^ touching its good efiect, in connection 
with the country, is undoubtedly at the bot- 
tom of it. ** Give me," says « retired citi- 
zen, before whose eyes, red brick and dusty 
streets have been the only objects for years, 
•« ^ive me a white house witn bright green 
blinds in the country.*' To him, white is at 
once the newest, cleanest, smartest, and most 
conspicuous colour which it is possible to 
choose for his cottage or villa. Its freshness 
and newness he prizes as a clown does that 
of his Sunday suit, the more the first day 
after it comes from the tailor, with all the 
unsullied gloss and slitter of gilt buttons^ 
To possess a house which has a quiet air, as 
though it might have been inhabited and 
well taken care of for years, is no pleasure 
to him. He desires every one to know that 
he, Mr. BaoAnoLOTB, has come into the 
country and built a new house. Nothing 
will ffive the stamp of newness so strongly 
as white paint Besides this, he does no^ 
wish his light to be hidden under a bushel, 
lie has no idea of leading an obscure life in 
the country. Seclusion and privacy are the 
only scare crows of his imagination. He 
wiiuies every passer by on the river, rail-road 
or highway, to see and know that this is Mr, 
Broadcloth's villa. It must be corutpicu^ 
0U9 — therefore it is painted whitb. 

Any one who has watched the effect of 
example in a country neishbourbood, does 
not need to be told, that all the small dwel- 
lings that are built the next season after 
Mr. Broadcloth's new house, are painted, 
if possible, a shade whiter, and the blinds i^ 
little more intensely verdant — what the 
painters triumphantly call ** French green.*' 
There is no resisting the fashion ; those who 
cannot afford paint use whitewash; and 
whole villages, to borrow Miss Miggs' strik- 
ing illustration, look like *'whitenin' and 
supelters." 

Our first objection to toAite, is, that it is 
too glaring and conspicuous. We scarcely 
know anything more uncomfortable to the 
eye, than to approach the sunny side of a 
house in one of our brilliant mid-summer 
djsiys, when it revels in the fashionable pu- 
rity of its colour. It is absolutely painful. 
Nature, full of kindness for man, has covered 
most of the surface that meets his eye in the 
country, with a soft green hue — at once the 
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most refresbiDg and most grateftil to the 
eye. These habitatfons that we have re- 
ferred to^ appmr to be coloured on the very 
opposite principle, and one needs, in broad 
aonshme, to turn his eyes awav to relieve 
them by a glimpse of the soft ana refi'eahing 
shades that everywhere pervade the trees, 
the grass, and the surface of the earth. 

Our second objection to white is, that it 
does not harmonize with the country, and 
Uiereby mars the effect of rural landscapes. 
Much of the beaut? of landscape depends on 
what painters calf breadth of tone — which 
is caused by broad masses of colours that 
harmonize and blend agreeably together. 
Nothing tends to destroy breadth of tone so 
much as any object of considerable size, and 
of a brilliant white. It stands harshly apart 
from all the soft shades of the scone. Hence 
landscape painters always studiously avoid 
the introduction of white in their buildings, 
and give them instead, some neutral tint — a 
tint which unites or contrasts agreeably with 
the colour of trees and grass, and which 
seems to blend into other parts of natural 
landscape, instead of being a discordant note 
in the general harmony. 

There is always, perhaps, something not 
quite agreeable in objects of a dazzling 
whiteness, when brought into contrast witn 
other colours. Mr. Price, in his Essays on 
the Beautiful and Picturesque, conceived 
that very white teeth gave a silly expres- 
sion to the countenance — and brings for- 
ward, in illustration of it, the well Known 
toubriquet which Horace Walpole bestowed 
on one of his ac(juaintances — **the gentle- 
man with the foolish teeth.*' 

No one is successful in rural improve- 
ments who does not study nature, ana take 
her for the basis of his practice. Now, in 
natural landscape, anything like strong and 
bright colours is seldom seen, except in very 
minute portions, and least of all pure white- 
chiefly appearing in small objects like flow- 
ers. The practical rule which should be 
deduced from this, is, to avoid all these co- 
lours which nature avoids. In buildings, we 
should copy those that she offers chiefly to 
the eye — such as those of the soil, rocks, 
wood, and the bark of trees, — ^the materials 
of which houses are built These materials 
ofier us the best and most natural study fVom 
which harmonious colours for the bouses 
themselves should be taken. 

Wordsworth, in a little volume on the 
IScenery of the Lakes, remarks that the ob^ 
jections to white as a colour, in large spots 
or masses, in landscapes, are insurmountable. 
He says it destroys the gradations of die- 
tances, haunts the eye, and disturbs the re- 
pose of nature. To leave some little coo- 



Bolatioo to the lov^n of white lead, we will 
add that there is one posiUoo in which their 
fitvoarite colour may not only be tolerated^ 
but often has a happy effocL We mean in 
the case of a ooutitry house or oottaM, 
deeply imbowered in trees. Summnded iqf 
such a mass of foliage as Spencer describes^ 

In whoM $tukMi Mkmiow tbere wm set 
A fair parilioB §uvt0iff U to mm, 

a white building often has a magical effect. 
But a landscape painter would quicklv an- 
swer, if he were asked the reason of this 
exception to the rule, **it is because the 
building does not appear white.** In other 
words, m the shadow of the foliage by which 
it is half concealed, it loses all the harshnesB 
and of&nsiveness of a white bouse in an o^n 
site. We have, indeed, often felt, in lookme 
at examples of the latter, set upon a bald 
hill, that the building itself would, if posa* 
ble, cry out. 

Having entered our protest against the 
general use of white in country edifices, we 
are bound to point out what we consider 
suitable shades of colour. 

We have said that one should look to na- 
ture for hints in colour. This gives ua, ap- 
parently, a wide choice of shades, but as we 
ought properly to employ modified ahadee^ 
taken m»n the colours of the materials of 
which houses are constructed, the number 
of objects is brought within a moderate com- 
pass. Houses are not built of grassy or 
leaves, and there is, therefore, not much 
propriety in painting a dwelling green. 
Earth, stone, bricks, and wood, are the sab* 
stances that enter mostly into the structure 
of our houses, and from these we would ac- 
cordingly take suggestions for painting them. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was full of an 
artistical feeling for the union of a bouse 
with its surrounding scenery, once said, "If 
you would fix upon the best colour for your 
house, turn up a stone, or pluck up a biand* 
ful of grass by the roots, and see what m the 
colour of the soil where the boose is to 
stand, and let that be your choice.** This 
rule was not probably intended to be exactly 
carried into general practice, but the feeling 
that prompt^ it was the same that we are 
endeavburmg to illustrate — the necessity cf 
a unitv of colour in the house and country 
about it 

We think, in the beginning, that the co- 
lour of all buildings in the country, should 
be of those soft and quiet ehadee, called 
neutral tints, such as fawn, drab, gray, 
brown, &c., and that all positive colours, 
such as white, yellow, red, olue, black, &c., 
should always be avoided ; neutral tints being 
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tboae drawn firom nature, and bannooizing 
beat with her, and positive ooloora beinff 
moat discordant when introduced into ninu 
■ceneiT. 

Id the second place, we would adapt the 
shade of coloar as far as possible, to the ez- 
peseion, style, or character of the house 
itselC Thus, a large mansion may very 
properly receive a somewhat sober hue, ex- 
pressive of dignity; while a country house, 
of moderate size, demands a lighter and 
more pleasant, but still auiet tone; and a 
small cottage should, we think, always have 
a cheerful and lively tint Country houses, 
tiiicklf surrounded by trees, should always 
be painted of a lighter shade than those 
•tending exposed. And a new house, en- 
tirely unrelieved by foliage, as it is rendered 
conspicuous bv the very nakedness of its po- 
sition, should be painted several shades dark- 
er than the same building if placed in a well 
wooded site. In proportion as a house U 
CMfosed io vteio, let Us hue be darker ^ and 
mere it is much concealed by foliage^ a 
very light shade qf colour is lobe prrferred, 
Wordsworth remarks, in speaking of 
liottses in the Lake country, that many per- 
•ons who have heard white condemned, have 
erred by adopting a cold slaty colour. The 
dullness and dimness of hue in some dark 
stones, produces an effisct <}uite at variance 
with the cheerful , expression which small 
houses should wear. " The flaripg yellow^** 
be adds, '*runs into the opposite extreme, 
and is still more censurable. Upon the 
whole, the safest colour, for general use, is 
something between a cream and a dust co- 
lour." 

This colour, which Wordsworth recom- 
mends for general use, is the hue of the 
Ikiglish freestone, called Portland stone — a 
quiet fawn colour, to which we are strongly 
partial, and which harmonizes perhaps more 
completely with all situations in the country 
than any other that can be named. Next to 
this, we like a warm gray, that is, a drab 
mixed with a very little red and some yel- 
low. Browns and dark grays are suitable 
for bams, stables and ouUiuildings, which it 
is desirable to render inconspicuous — but for 
dwellings, unless very liffht shades of these 
latter colours are used, they are apt to give 
a dull and heavy effect in the country. 

A very slight admixture of a darker colour 
is sufficient to remove the objections to white 
paint, by destroying the glare qf white^ the 
only colour which reflects all the sun's raya 
We would advise the use of soft shades, not 
much removed from white, for small cottages, 
which should not be painted of too dark a 
shade, that would give them an aspect of 
gUnmif in the place of glare. It is the more 



necessary to make this suggestion, since we 
have lately observed that some persons, new- 
ly awakened to the bad effect of white, have 
rushed into the opposite extreme, and colour- 
ed their country houses of such a sombre 
hue, that they give a melancholy character 
to the whole neighbourhood around them. 

A species of monotony is also produced by 
using the same neutral tint for every part of 
the exterior of a country house. Now there 
are features, such as window fticings, blinds, 
cornices, etc., which confer the same kind of 
expression on a house that the eyes, eve- 
brows, lips, &c., of a face, do upon the hu- 
man countenance. To paint the whole house 
plain drab, gives it very much the same dull 
and insipid efl^t that colourless features- 
white hair, pale eye-brows, lips, Slc^ &c., — 
do the face. A certain sprightliness 'a there- 
fore always bestowed on a dwelling in a 
neutral tint, hj painting the bolder projectp 
ing features of^ a different shade. The sim- 
plest practical rule that we can suggest for 
efiectinff this, in the most satisfactory and 
agreeable manner, is the following: Choose 
paint of some neutral tint that is quite sat- 
isfactory, and let the facings of the windows, 
cornices, dus., be painted several shades dark- 
er, of the same colour. The blinds may 
either be a still darker shade tlian the fiic- 
ings, or else the darkest green.* This va- 
riety of shades will give a building a cheer- 
ful effect, when, if but one of the shades 
were employed, there would be a dullness 
and heaviness in the appearance of its exte- 
rior. Any one who will follow the princi- 
ples we have suggested cannot, at least, fail 
to avoid the gross blunders in taste, which 
most common house painters and their em- 
ployers have so long been in the habit of 
committing in the practice of painting coun- 
try houses. 

Uvedale Price jusUy remarked, that many 
people have a sortof cajf/us over their organs 
of sight, as others over those of hearing; and 
as the callous hearers feel nothing in music 
but kettle drums and trombc^es, so the cal- 
lous seers can only be moved by strong op- 
position of black and white, or by fiery reus. 
There are, we may add, many house paint- 

* Tbuf, If the eoloor of the house be that of Port- 
land etone— a fkwn ehadf^— let the window eaainge, 
eornicee, ele., be painted a light brown, the colour of 
oar eommon red free-itono— and make the neoeaeaffy 
■hade bjr mlilng the reqaisite quantity of brown with 
the coloar need in the bodj of the honee. There ie an 
azeellent •peeimen of thi« eflbet in the ezterior of the 
Dtlmottrg Bnu*, Albany. Very dark green ia qaita 
Qnoldeetlonable aa a colour for the venitian blindi^ ao 
much ueed in our country— aa it la quite unobtrusive. 
Bright green is oifensive to the eye, and vulgar and 
Haahy in elEbei. 
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era who appear to be equally benuaibed to any 
delicate sensations in shades of colour. They 
judge of the beauty of colours upon houses 
as Uiey do in the raw pigment, and we verily 
believe would be more gratified to paint 
everything chrome yellow, indifo blue, pure 
white, Vermillion red, and the lile, than with 
the most fitting and delicate mingling of 
^ades to be found under the wide canopy of 
heaven. Fortunately fashvnit a more pow 
erful teacher of the multitude than the press 
or the schools, is now setting in the right di- 
rection. A few men of taste and judgment, 
in city and country, have set the example 
by casting off all connexion with harsh co- 
lours. What a few leaders do at tiie first, 
from a nice sense of harmony in colours, the 
many will do afterwards, when they see the 
superior beauty of neutral tints, supported 
and enforced by the example of those who 
build and inhabit the most attractive and 
agreeable houses, and we trust, at no very 
distant time, one may have the pleasure of 
travelling over our whole country, without 
meeting with a single habitation of glaring 
and inoifTenstve colour, but everywhere see 
something of harmony and beauty. — Down- 
ing' s HortictdiurisL 



grows near a spring soil on upland* its roots 
no doubt penetratmg to the water. May 
not this teach us a lesson, to give the root- 
lets, wherever it is possible, access to a 
spring or running water; it may be a qae»- 
tion too, whether we do not cut down our 
vines too much. I observed frequently in 
England, that a whole house was devoted to 
a single vine, generally of the Black Ham- 
burgh, and I think they onifbrmly bore the 
finest grapes ; to carry a single vine over a 
large grapery, would of course require se- 
veral years of judicious trimming and man- 
agement** 



finormoas Grape Vine. 

J. J. Smith, of this city, says in a letter 
under date of 10th ult, in Doyming*s Hor- 
iicuUurist: 

"I have lately made an excursion to Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the exact measurement of the most 
extraordinary grape vine I have ever heard 
of. It stands on a farm cfilled West Hill, 
belonging to my late brother, two miles from 
the city of Burlington, New Jersey, and the 
truth of what I am about to relate, may be 
,readi]y verified, though in print it may really 
seem incredible. At three feet from the 

S'ound, it measures six feet one inch round 
e trunk, and at ten feet high, it is posi- 
tively /Aree^^e^ in circumference! It is a 
native male ^pe, and has been the won- 
der of the neighbourhood, as long back as 
the memory of man reaches, it is still 
healthy, and its giant folds run over and 
cover four trees, one of which is a full sized 
white oak, and the others are quite large. 

**The casual reader as he glances over 
these unusual dimensions, scarcely realises 
the enormity of this vine. Let us try if we 
can, to make it comprehensible, by a compa- 
rison or two. A string six feet one inch 
long, will enclose two tolerably corpulent 
people; and these dimensions are as large 
as a good sized washing tub. You may thus 
form an idea of its great growth. This vine 



Benoratlon of Wom-ont lisn^l* 

Laurel Pketory, Maicb SOtb, 18f7. 
To the Editor of ihe American Fanner : 

Dbab Sir, — I have frequent letters from 
diflerent parts of this State and Virginia, 
asking my experience as to the efiects of 
difierent manures — particularly guano— ^nd 
of my success in renovating these worn-out 
lands, the modns operandi^ d^c. 

Now my farming operations being quite a 
secondary consideration in my generaJ bosi- 
nesB, I cannot spare the time from my other 
occupations to answer in detail these various 
communications, and therefore have con- 
cluded to reply to them generally throogli 
your very valuable paper, and hope it may 
reach through this channel every one of ray 
corresnondents. For to this paper, and other 
agricultural publications, together with a 
natural fondness for the purauit, I am in- 
debted for whatever success I have met 
with. 

You know my whereabouts in this desert 
of old fields, gullies and poverty grass, and 
are well acquainted — as who is not, who has 
ever travelled fVom the city of Baltimore to 
the seat of Government — with the total bar- 
renness of the land, generally. J, therefore, 
need say but little on the general character 
of the land to start with; and will begin by 
giving the reasons for my first attempting, 
what appeared at that time, a Herculean 
task, the renovation of these barren old 
fields. 

Having been reared amidst the green 
fields and lowing herds, in one of the most 
fertile regions in the State of New York, I 
could not look upon the barren face of this 
country, without its producing a feeling of 
melancholy. I came to the conclusion it 
would never do for me, to plant myself down 
here with the expectation of making it a 
permanent residence, with such a prospect 
always before me; I therefore resolved either 
to change the general aspect of the country, 
in this respect, or leave it The former ap- 
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peftfinf? the most feasible, I made the effort, 
and I liave the satisfaction to say, that as 
&r as the vision extends from my residence, 
I have succeeded. 

This coantry with all its faults, has re- 
deeming qualities. Favoured with Heaven's 
greatest blessings, universal health and a 
never-fitiling supply of the purest spring 
water — with a soil possessing naturally the 
elements of fertility, a beautimi rolling sur- 
face covered with clumps of trees, which for 
richness and variety of foliage, and beauty 
(^ proportions, — for landscape or lawn pur- 
poses, cannot be surpassed m the world, — it 
IS not indebted to heaven for its forbidden 
appearance, but to that reckless system of 
cultivation too generally to be found in most 
of the Southern State& 

There are two ways, Mr. Editor, of reno- 
vating these old fields, one I see recommend- 
ed firequently in your very valuable work — 
that is, to BOW broadcast over the land some 
five bushels of ashes with a bushel cf plas- 
ter per acre, to be followed by ploughing in 
of green crops, d&c« Now this may suit 
with some latitudes, but it won*t do here, 
where a good north-west wind afler a frost 
in November will sweep into the fence cor- 
ners every particle of vegetation from the 
face of these old fields. The labour alone, 
which would be required in the ploughing 
and re-ploughing, ^., on this method, would, 
if hirea out by the day to work upon some 
public work* purchase ashes enough to do in 
one year what would require five years to 
accomplish in this slow method. 

Another plan is to go at it Taylor Jashion, 
and do the thing right up! As an example 
of this latter plan, I will give you the result 
of an experiment made last year upon one 
of these " old fields," and I take this merely 
because it is now fresh before me, having 
just finished threshing out the crop grown 
upoB this field, and not because it shows any 
more favourable results than twenty other 
experiments of which I have memoranda. 
' I purchased last year an addition to my 
farm, of 365 acres of land; on this tract 
there was one lot which lay in upon the 
lands I had already improved, in such man- 
ner as fo injure the appearance of the whole. 
In the spring of 1846, 1 resolved to make an 
attack upon this old field, and to satisfy my- 
self still further of the cost of such im- 
provement, I had it surveyed and platted by 
a regular surveyor, and fi)und the contents 
to M 27 acres— out of which there was 
taken for a house, lot and road, one acre, 
leaving 26 acres to be cultivated. This field 
was tenanted oat in the year 1845 to a very 
worthy man, who cultivated it in corn, and 



I have his word for the product, — and I am 
sure no person who saw the crop growing 
will ever think of questioning the amount- 
was 25 bushels of nubbins, or less than five 
bushels of com per acre. This, by the way, 
is about the character of many crops grown 
in this neighbourhood. 

In March, 1846, as soon as^e gronnda 
would do to haul over, I brought out the 
right arm of my resources, my flying artil- 
lery, in the way of mule teams, loaded to 
the muzzle from my manure heap, and made 
a regular discharge upon my greatest enemy, 
the washed and gullied side hills. These I 
peppered thick and strong. I then put in 
the ploughs, and flushed Qie whole field up 
deeply, following in the stiff clay parts 
with the subsoil plough. I then brought 
out my other forces, in the shape of leached 
ashes, — which cost delivered on the ground 
$10 per hundred bushels — and spread over 
the whole, manured parts and all, at the 
rate of 100 bushels per acre, pulverizing the 
around and mixing well with the harrow. 
Sowed two and a quarter bushels of oats 
per acre, harrowed again — sowed one peck 
of clean fresh clover seed per acre, and fol- 
lowed with roller. This was all done in the 
right way, dindjust at the right time. After 
the oats were well up, I put the finishing 
stroke to the whole battle, by brining up 
my corps de reserve, in the shape otgu^no. 
The first moist day, all spots that appeared 
to have been missed in the spreading of 
ashes, or appeared weak, I dressed over with 
about 200 pounds of guano mixed with one 
bushel plaster per acre, to the amount of 
about two acres in spots, and spread over the 
whole field plaster at the rate of one bushel 
per acre. You will say, perhaps, this is 
going it rather strong, and requires more 
capital than can generally be commanded 
by the most of our farmers. There are very 
few, however, who have not some half do- 
zen or more worthless colts eating their 
heads off every year, to say nothing about 
the hogs and horned cattle, which might be 
dispos^ of in some way to raise SlOO, which 
would improve permanently ten acres of land 
with leached aiishes— or they might borrow 
8100 for twelve months, with almost a cer- 
tainty of returning it firom the increased 
product on the first crop, as you shall see by 
the following result of the above expen- 
ment 

I have just finished threshing out and 
cleaning up 1,217 bushels of first rate oats, 
grown upon this field of 26} acres— an ave« 
rage of 45^ bushels per acre, and no Ches- 
ter county land ever presented a finer coat 
of grass. This year it will be cut for hay» 
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and I would oot thank any man to insare 
me two tons per acre. Now for the figures: 

DSBIT. 

%600 boabels of ashes, 8260 00 

50 wagon hnds of manure on gul- 
lied Dlaces, 50 00 
400 poanas of guano^ 8 00 
5ei bushels of seed oats— 40, 23 40 
6| oasbels of clover seed, 32 50 
Ploughing, seeding, harvesting, die, 100 00 



•473 90 

Ckbdit. 
14217 bushels oats— 40 cts., worth 

now in market 48 cts., f486 80 

Pasture last fall for my milch cowb, 00 00 
Straw in abundance — an of&et for thresh- 
in?, &c. 

Mr. Editor, what is this land worth now — 
the improvements of which cost nothing,— 
more tnan it was when it would produce but 
five bushels of poor com per acre? Why, 
if there was nothing to go to the credit side 
of the account but tho improvement alone, 
it would in mv estimation be cheap— dirt 
cheap. This field, with judicious cultiva- 
tion, is now permanently improved, as I can 
show bv many years experience in the same 
kind or treatment 

I am freouently asked, *'how do you brin? 
up those old worn out lands so quickly? * 
The answer is found in the above example. 

I have tried guano, and almost everv kind 
of manure, in almost every way, ana have 
always found them to pay well, tthen I put 
enough an — stable manure, leached ashes 
and guano — pretty much in value as I have 
nam^ them. 

Will the improvement of these worn out 
lands pay? is a question I am frequently 
asked. I have every reason to believe they 
will. I commenced the improvement of the 
place I now live on in the year 1839. At 
that time I had not pasture sufficient for one 
poor cow, and have followed it up ever since, 
giving it just as much of mj individual at- 
tention as could be spared without injury to 
my other more legitimate business, and in 
fact just as much as was necessary to re- 
lieve the mind from the harrassments of a 
more perplexing occupation. The result is, 
that instead of not having one spear of green 
grass to refresh the eye, or tickle the palate 
ef the poor old cow, or one single oasi$ in 
this desert of old fields, to resort to in the 
hot summer months, I have now hundreds of 
acres of the improved ffrasses, and have cut 
during the pastyear hay enough to keep, 
«nd keep well, 70 head of homed cattle, 85 
head of mules and horses, besides sundry 
sheep, hogs, d^., &c., the mules and horses 



being stabled during the year. Nitffat be- 
fore the last, when my hocise was snook to 
the very foundation by the raging elements 
without I sat by a cheerful fire uid listened 
to the peltings of the pitiless storm of snow 
and rain ajpainst the windows — it was a 
cheerful reflection, that oat of all vaj stock 
there was not one, even to the sockmg calf 
and pet Iamb, but was sheltered from its 
fury, in warm and comfortable stables, and 
were ruminating upon beds of clean straw. 

I sat down upon the spur of the moment 
to write you a short letter, partly to answer 
sundry communications on the subject of 
farming, which I really could not devote 
the time to reply to in detail, and partly 
from a sense of duty, that everj man owes 
to the community in which he lives, to give 
the result of bis experience, and let the 
community separate the wheat firom the 
chafF by their own good judgment 

I am fearful the perasal of tfaie will be 
found tedious. Should it be otherwise, hay- 
ing cleared away the brush, and started the 
plough, I may, at some leisure moment, give 
you some further pickings from my memo- 
randa of experiments, and perhaps a descrip- 
tion of some of my stock of Bevons and 
Durhams, of which I have a fair specimoi 
of the purest blood in this country. 

Let all new beginners keep in view the 
following axioms in fiirming: Drain your 
lands well ; plough deep and at the pnper 
time; pulverize the soil well by repeated 
ploughing, harrowing and rolling; put on 
plenty of manure, no matter what it be, — 
everything in that shape you can scrape nn^ 
buy, borrow, or beg; dont spare the seed, 
and be prodigal in erass seeds; be carefld 
and ascertain, by c^eervation, the pnper 
time and proner manner of putting them 
on the grouna, — for one is as important as 
the other. 

The question may be asked, what f do 
with so many mules, horses and. homed cat- 
tle? They all produce something. The 
mules are employed in hauling wood, dec, 
to a population of^ about 2000 souls here and 
hereabouts, and in hauling for the fkctories 
and shops, and work on the fkrm. The 
horses, with the exception of a few for pri- 
vate use, belong to persons connected with 
the works, and supplied fVom my loft The 
horned cattle sopply, in part, the cities of 
Baltimore and Washinjpfton with pore fresh 
milk, c«nt both ways from my dairy, daily, 
via rail-road. 

' Horace Cafkoii. 



Oil Cake is the compressed husks of lin- 
seed, afler the oil has been expressed from it 



No. 11. Kei^arCa Patent Fndt and Vegetable Preserver. 




Oam t>t the Gremteit inTentioM of 
As«— Kephart*! Patent Fruit aad Ve- 
letablo PrMerrer. 

Thk outer coIdduib in the above cut re- 
present mllB or Btooe, enclosing the ionei 
GODrtinctioti. 

The li^t BbadiDg at the bottom, deeceod- 
ing to the centre, represents the earth. 

The dark dwaings. A, A, and K, E, re- 
p r ea e nt two boardings, with tVom six to U 
iDcbea apace, and this apsce filled with 
mbatanea (hat will beat exclude beat 

F is tha Fruit Hoom, in which articles are 
to be placed Tor preserratioD. 

C, C, a floor or oovor to the fruit r 
made water-tight, with a coat of pitch 
ita lurftce to prevent moiatore from pene- 

I, an apartment to be filled with ice sup- 
ported b^ the floor, C, C, and deaiKOed to 
contain ice enough, when filled, to ^t dU' 
(ing the whole year. 

B, B, and D, D, are spaces aronnd the 
Iruit rooin, intended for the melting of the 
ice on the top floor to pass offi Tbia ice 
water, M it pasaesdowo thoae ipacea around 
the fruit room, and over the lig^t floor at 
bottom, in the apaca, D. D, aerres to absorb 
an; beat which may find its wsj throagb 
the non- condnctor, E, E. 

O, tbe outlet for ice water. 

H, hatchway or entrance into fruit -room. 

The fruit room, F, ia intended to be below 
ground, and the ice apartment, I, if desired, 
oan be above; buildings above groand being 
now generally preferred for ice U> those b^ 
low grODod. 



ill be aeen fh>m the constmctioi), that 
tbe non-conducting aubetances. A, A, and 
E, K, are deaigned to prevent the adminion 
of beat from the earth, at the aides and bot- 
tom, into the fruit room F.; while tha ice 
upon the floor, C, C, acts by heepbg the 
fruit room at a constant unironn tempen- 
ture, dry, and ao cold aa to exert a preeerv- 
' ig influence upon articles placed therein. 
Tbe iindereigned having purchased tha 

Ktent right of^the above invention for the 
lited States, excepting the Statea of New 
Jersey, Delaware, awl Maryland, and tha 
:itieB of New York and Bt. Louis, invite tha 
ittention of the public to an examination of 
the scientific principlea upon which the 
nbove invention is based, as well as ita prac< 
tical utility — and offer for sale patent rigbta 
for the conttruciion and use of the Preserver 
by Statea, Cities, Counties, towns, or indivi- - 
dual rights, open terms (hat will induce all 
interested in the growth or sale of /milt 
and tegelablet, or in the euring and preter- 
valion of meali i also dealers ia bvlter, tggt, 
Slc, to purchase rights and construct Pre- 

As will bo seen by the above dnwiog, its 
su ccesa dependsentirelyuponchemical troths. 

The room F, in which fniita, Sic, are 
placed for preservation, will remain the 
whole year at a constant, uniform temper- 
ilure, to near the fre^ng point as to arrest 
the rolling as well as the ripenUi^ process 
of fruitft Sus., without danger of frcBsing 
them. That the fruit room F, will remain 
at this temperature will be evident from the 
ftct, that the air in contact with tbe floor 
C| C, b& which tbe ice rests, becomes nearly 
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B8 cold as ice itselC This condensed air 
will immediately sink, while the air at the 
bottom of the room, if but half a degree 
warmer, will rise to the floor C C, and five 
off its heat; thus maintaining a uniform 
temperature, correspoodmg with that in con- 
tact with the floor C C. 

Articles placed in this Preserver, remain 
as perfectly dry and free from moisture, as 
if kept in the best ventilated apartments. 
The air descending from the floor C C, being 
always about half a degree colder than the 
boxes or barrels of fruit, dtc., cannot deposit 
any moisture thereon ; it bein? an established 
&ct, that no object can condense moisture, 
unless colder than the air coming in contact 
with said object It is a theory long main- 
tained by LiBBio and other eminent chemists, 
that a temperature, dry, uniform, and near 
2QP fthrenheit, will arrest the processes of 
decay which take place in fruits, &c.; but 
never until the above invention, could the 
truth of the theory be tested. Two years 
of experiments have proved the truth of the 
theory, and established the entire success 
and utility of the invention; ^jRjruUn, ifc, 
foreign and domestict viz : oranges, lemons, 
appiee, pears, peaches, plums, prapes, ^c, 
as well as the most delicate fruits; also po- 
tatoes, green earn, melons, &c., can be kept 
as lon^as desired: add to these butter, eggs, 
bacon, &c., which can be kept throughout 
the whole year, as fresh and sweet as when 
first placed in the Preserver. 

Fruits, &a, in common temperatures un- 
dergo saccharine fermentation, or what is 
known by the mellowing or ripening pro- 
cess, which is followed by the vinous, asce- 
tous, and putrefactive fermentations, which 
complete the rotting process. A tempera- 
ture so low arrests the first process towards 
decay, so that fruits, &c., if placed in the 
Preserver when first plucked from the tree 
or vine, will retain all their original juices, 
freshness and flavor. 

It will readily be seen, that the onlj way 
m which fruits, &c., can be kept dunng all 
seasons of the year, is by the plan offered in 
this invention, and one of its greatest ad- 
vantages is, that fruits, &.C., can be kept in 
all climates^— not only in the North where 
ice is produced, but in the South, where it 
has become an article of extensive com- 
merce; being shipped in large cargoes, 
buildings must be erected for its reception. 
For this purpose the«oom I, will be most 
appropriate — ^thus affording the double fa- 
cility of selling ice from the top, and pre- 
servmg fruits^ &c., below. 

All desirous of a further knowledge of the 
operations of the Preserver, can see one by 
calling upon P. Eephart, Baltimore, who is 



our authorised agent for the sale of rights — 
or upon the undersigned, Coales street wharfs 
near Fairmount, Philadelphia. 

Flack, THOMPsoif & Bbothbb. 

All communications will receive prompt 
attention, if addressed either to 

PrrsE Kbphart, 

Western Hotel, Baitimon, 
Or Flaok, Thommon & Brotsbb, 

Spring Garden Post Chfice, PAsTo. 
June IStb, 1847. 

Importance of thb Qvalttt of thb 
Salt used in Makiko Bitttkr. — ^At a late 
agricultural meeting in Augusta, Maine, 
Dr. Bates stated that the fiirmers in I^ir- 
field were in the habit of buyins- the best 
description of coarse salt and cJeansin^ it 
and havinfir it ground, and that this salt uey 
used in me manufacture of butter. The 
consequence was, the butter made by them 
had a better reputation and bore a higher 
price than the butter made in other town& 
He held them up as worthy of imitatioa. 
iHe stated that the loss of the butter mana- 
factured in this State was greater in amount 
every year than the sum raised for the State 
tax — more tiian 8200,000. He believed that, 
if this fact was generally understood, if the 
people could be made aware of the loss in- 
curred by bad manufacture, we should at 
once see an improvement in this article, of 
which so much is produced, and which et^ 
ters into our daily consumptiuL — Maine 
Farmer* 



Prkparation of Ssbo Whbat. — ^By sieves 
of suitable size, the largest and best grain 
may be separated. By washing in water, 
light seeds of various kinds, and the lightest 
grain, will swim, and may be skimm^ oSL 
By adding salt to the water, which will hh 
crease its specific gravity, old imperfect 
grains, and barley and oats will rise to the 
surface. Then it will be well to steep the 
seed a day or two in salt and water; after 
which add half a peck of fresh slacked lime 
to a bushel of grain, mix thoroughly, that 
every kernel may become coated with lime. 
Let it remain half a day, or night, after 
liming, and then sow. The lime and salt 
are a remedy against smut, as has been 
proved in numerous cases. We have never 
known it to fail, though unprepared seed 
sown at the time beside the limed, has been 
smutty. — Exchange Paper, 

Lvr each man do his duty, no matter whe- 
ther in the court — ^the senate — the field, or 
the manufactory, and a higher title he can- 
not hold to iJie respect and esteem of his 
fellow men. — Ckmndltee qf Parliament. 
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The Mule vei^sus ike Horse. — T^e PiAatoe* 
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The Mvle Tenvs the Horse* 

C. P. HoLcoxB, an enere;etic farmer near 
New Castle, Delaware, said lately to an Ag- 
ricultural Club, which met at his house, *^ I 
mean never to huv a horse again, except 
fi>r driving, and shall use oxen less than 
formerly. Four years experience with mules 
induces me to give them decidedly the pre 
ference. The late Nicholas Biddle once made 
a calculation of the expense to the ftrmers 
of the United States of keeping up fences; 
a sum that would almost exhaust the British 
Exchequer, but the capital sunk in horses 
must nearly equal it — and much of this pre- 
carious and expensive instrument, I am sat 
isfied may be saved by substituting mules.'* 

Samuel Canby saia, '*We shall require 
the largest sized Western mules for our soil, 
and besides, in many instances, on small 
&rm8 for instance, where the same team is 
naeful for the farm and road — for going to 
market or church, the mule will hardly do 
as a substitute, though I think well of tbem^ 
and the use of them is certainly greatly in* 
creasing.*' 



The Pelatoe— American laalitiite— Farm* 

ei«»Ctvh* 

May 4th, 1847. 

Col. Edward Clark in the Chair. 

Mr. Meigs, Secretary, read the following 
paper: 

Agricultural Society of Inyemess, Scot^ 
land — Report 

'* Whatever may he the nature of the af- 
fection which has overtaken the potatoe, it 
does not seem to be confined this season to 
that crop. The beans have had their leaves 
blackened, and their stems shrivelled by ap- 
parently the same cause; and the rottenness 
m the turnip may safely be ascribed to the 
same influence. The products of the flower 
garden have not escaped the afiection, for 
the leaves of the Peony seem to us to have 
snflbred fVom the same cause. Even forest 
trees are afiected, as the appearance of the 
Balsam Poplar sufficiently mdicates. And 
wild plants have been observed to suffer in 
a similar manner — as in the common Fern. 
So far as we can discern, the mysterious 
canse of the universal aflbction is very much 
'^like the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, and that wasteth at noon-day.** 

Little information is communicated re- 

farding the flowers, which had generally 
ecay^ in the natural course before the dis* 
ease had extended itself With respect to 
the appearance of the stem and foliage, — 
the reporters all concur, though expressing 
themselves differently, in describrog the 
leaves as presenting the appearance which 



they generally do, after having been injured 
by severe frost In many caees the dieeaaa 
was observed in the tnben, while the growth 
of the foliage was unchecked, and its ap* 
pearance unchanged— and in many it was 
virulent where the stem and leavea appeared 
the healthiest and most luxuriant ! ' State* 
roente to Uiie eflfect were made by nxleen 
observersL 

Repeated statements are made of good 
and healthy tubers being found in a man of 
rotten ones ! 

It is an almost universal opinion that the 
disease first appears in the stems and foliage 
of the potatoe, where it ie indicated b^ the 
growth of certain funei; hot the expenenoe 
of the present year will perhaps lead us ra- 
ther to the conclusion, that the disease ia 
deeper seated, and first appears in the root ! 

On examining the growing plants, th^ 
principal or tap root, it is believed, will al- 
wm be seen to be afiSscted, and thia, often 
berere any symptoms indicative of it, have 
appeared in the steme and Miage ! - 

The taint will be seen extending alonr 
the connecting rootlets to the tubers— end 
this, while the stems and leaves are growing 
luxuriantly and are free from any percepti- 
ble taint, when all at once, the disease reach- 
ing the part of the plant above ground, the 
leaves exhibit the symptoms now so well 
known. If it should turn out that the die- 
ease first appears in the root, we can bardlv 
expect that many of the remedies proposed, 
as sprinkling the growing plants with lime 
or other so&tances will be of use— and it 
will then also be probable that the cutting 
over of the stems acts only as a palliative 
by arresting the progress of^ vegetation. 

Afgylshvre, — We are an exporting dis- 
trict, and on inquiry I find that about 9000 
tons of potatoes are annually shipped to 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and occasionally to Ire- 
land — from ^ve parishes. Those potatoes 
which have escaped the disease are of ex- 
cellent quality ! 

The seed heads of the potatoe are now 
rarely formed. 

The disease is to be ranked with cholera 
amooff men, and murrain among cattle. The 
chief lineament of its character ia independ- 
ence of action : and that action of the moat 
erratic description. If it seized this neigh- 
bourhood, it passed over that! only however 
to attack another — for another year's crop 
we must look for h^lthy seeds, good manure, 
and a carefiil separation of the tubers to be 
planted. 

Generally, the newest and freshest varie- 
ties have been least affocted — and the old 
cultivated varieties the most 

For ten or twelve years past it has been 
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nra to tee a field of potatoes ezhibitiog aoy 
qnantitjr of flower! 

f. Stewart Hepbonie, of Colynfaalzie, 
Crieff 
The potatoe as originally broaght from Vir- 

E'nia bj Sir Walter Raleigb, is stated to 
ive been of a watery or waxy nature — and 
of a small size* little larger than a walnot 
In Europe, ibr a period of two hundred years, 
it has been subjected to our srtificial process 
of high culture with much manure, which 
has matly changed its chemical and struo- 
tural condition. By this artificial forcing in 
higher conditioned land, it has been vastly 
increased in size, and the relative proportion 
of its constituent principles altered. The 

Krtion of its starch aiul sugar, both abso- 
tnd relative, has been very greatly aug- 
mented, and that of its gluten, as I conceive, 
proportionably diminished. 

The potatoe is an exotic and tropical plant, 
and although it has been lonjgr acclimatised, 
we know in practice that it is a delicate es- 
culent, requiring a great deal more care in 
its cultivation and preservation generally, 
than it has received. 

The wearing-out theory is not well estab- 
lished; although no inconsiderable amount 
of learning has been brought to bear upon 
it Raising potatoes from the seed or apples, 
however, is said to have driven away the 
curl in some parts of the country forty-five 
years sffo, and quite coincides with the pro- 
priety of a vigorous trial being made to raise 
potatoes from the healthiest seed--notwith- 
standinff those raised from the seed, in this 
part only a few years ago— as well as in 
other parts, have equally fiiiled with the 
long cultivated varieties— from all accounts 
I can learn. To imitate nature as far as 
practicable, in raising potatoes for seed, is of 
vital importance; and planting shallow on 
the flat suriace would appear to comprehend 
this principle. 

No difl^rence between those received from 
seed and those from tubers. 

Some years ago we got a few seed pota- 
toes from Mr. Bruce, tenant, Greenknow, 
Berwick, they are known by the name of 
** Jacob's cattle,*' which had been planted by 
Mr. Bruce and his fother, during the last 
e^hty years, without one solitary instance 
or failure, — and last year the crop was per- 
fectly free of disease. From repeated expe- 
riments in the last five years, we have found 
that old and long cultivated varieties have 
been less subject to fiiilure than the new va- 
rieties raised from the apple. In point of 
ftct, until we began to raise new varieties 
from the apple, such a thinff as failure or 
disease was never once heard of ! 



Potatoes planted early, so as to be ripe by 
the last of July — all perfbctly sound* 

About eight years ago I took it into my 
head that the failure was owmg to the potatoe 
having been so long planted from tubers, and 
I set about raising them ftom the seed. I 
succeeded in raising a very great variety, 
but selected one I considered nr superior to 
the others, and got a good stock from it I 
had more fiiilures firom this stock than from 
any other. 

Late planted potatoes have escaped dis- 
ease. 

The great mass of authority goes to eo- 
tablish, that no modification of the disease 
was observed to result from the condition or 
kind of manure, and that it manifested itself 
to an equal extent, and with equal virolenoe, 
under all applications, whether of common 
manure or what have been caUed special 
manures. This informatkm is from the most 
experienced, practical &rmers of the conn- 
tiy. 

The more richly manured, the greater the 
disease. 

That the disease was as prevalent on 
newly cultivated as on old cultivated lands ! 

The higher the cultivation and the richer 
manured, the greater the disease. 

On the estates of the Duke of Montraee, 
potatoes on the north side of a hill all sound 
-—on the south side all unsound! culture, 
&C., the same on both sides of the hilL-* 
Farmer and Medumie* 



For tba Famcrt* CabiaeC. 
Spring BnMing. 



Mr. Editor, — Having fluently tried 
sprinff budding, by inserting buds that bed 
alreaay commenced to grow, without meeh 
success, an improvement suggested itself 
which I put in practice this sprmff. 

Being in your ofilce earlv in the present 
month, before the success of my experiment 
could be determined, and meeting an espe- 
cial favourite. The Hortictdlurietf I natu- 
rally turned to the very interesting artide 
on this subject, by R. Nelson. 

From the fiict that he does not mention 
any method of pruning the scions, there may 
be less difficulty in doing so generally, than 
I have found. Spring budding is not new, 
but because of tne difficulty in preserving 
buds of the tender fruits, it has been less 
practised. By cutting scions as late in the 
spring as the season would allow, coveriiur 
them with snow, and the snow with chan 
and straw, to prevent it melting, until the 
sap ascends, I have succeeded admirably. 
The buds then inserted in the usual way, 
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bftve grown three inches, and not m single 
&ilare, except when a Uossom bud, insted 
of a leaf bod, was used. Those who po ssa so 
the luxury of an ice-honse, could pfeserre 
■cions in it This I conceive a great im- 
povement on the osual method of baiying 
m the earth. 

I have now. Ihlfilled my engagement, and 
It will always aflbrd me pleasure to contri- 
hote my mite to a department to which the 
Cabinet is williofiT ^ >^Uot so larsre a epece 
as the last number indicates. J. K. £. 

May 94tb, 1847. 



Brick JHakinff* 

Or all the arts and handicrafU of man, 
none has manifested less improvement than 
the art of making bricks. To convert clay 
iato mod, ibrm it mto shape, expose it in the 
son, and then bake the bricks in the kiln, 
seems to have been the mode all the world 
over, since the days of the patriarchs True, 
we have seen several labour saving brick 
machines, but they operate upon the clay in 
its wet state, either tempering it to proper 
consistency, or moulding it into bricks. Not 
much, however, is gained by this, as all the 
more laborkws parts of the process remain 
the same. Still the manioolations to and 
fiom the dryinfi^ jrard ; packing under sheds 
and thence to the kiln ; still the same expo- 
sure and risk of the weather and dependance 
Qpon the same. 

It is to Mr. Nathan Sawyer, of this city, 
that we are indebted, as the originator of the 
plan of making bricks by pressure from dry 
clay, to the perfecting of which he has de- 
voted many years of his life and a large ex- 
penditure of money. His first attempt was 
m 1883, his first patent in 1885, and the first 
machine was built in Washington, moved by 
horse-power. Rude and imperfect as it was, 
it yet demonstrated the principle and estab- 
lished the fact that bricks might be made 
Jram dry day by pre$9ttre. This led to the 
construction of tbe present machine in Wash- 
ington, driven by steam power, which has 
been in successful operation fbr eight years, 
and supplied many millions of brieks>to the 
diflbrent public buildings, the navy-yard and 
elsewhere. - 

The Steam Brick Press in this city, be- 
longing to Mr. F. H. Smith, is the fourth of 
Mr. Sawyer's invention, each beinff an im- 
provement upon its predecessor. His first 
'attempt be^n with a pressure of feur tons — 
this last gives 120 tons to each brick, turn«' 
in^ out about 2000 bricks per hour. 

Mr. Sawyer's fertile genius has been again 
at work, and the result has fer eclipsed all 



fenaer eflbrta For simplicity, cheapuesi^ 
and efficiency, it is all that can be desired* 
The pressure is ^iven upon an entire new 
principle, dispensmg with cams, levers, to#* 
gle, joints, and the ordinary appliances fer 
such purposes. It employs only the upper 
pieiaHf and yet presents a brick perfbct in 
shape and pressed infinitely harder than by 
any fermer machine. The motion is rotary ; 
occupies a space of only six fbet in diame* 
ter; is comprised of but few pieces, not the 
tenth in number of those contained in Mr, 
Smith's, has no complicated small contriv- 
ances liable to- disorder, and when worked 
at the slowest motion, makes 8000 bricks in 
an hour! To crown all, the cost of the ma- 
chine is about one-feurth of that just men- 
tioned and requires but half the power! 

The prejudice that has existed here against 
the steam pressed bricks, is now nearly if 
not quite removed. The late report of 
Messrs. Lonff and Latrobe ; the recent expe- 
riments by the Government officers in Wash* 
ington, and subsequently also at the navy 
yard, Norfolk, establish the feet that they 
are strong and durable. All new inventions 
and innovations upon old habits and long es* 
tablished principles encounter strong oppo- 
sition, and have a host of prejudices to over- 
come—witness cut nails, chain cables, dressed 
flooring, and hundreds of others that may be 
mentioned. But steam power will ever tri- 
umph, and the day is not far distant when in 
all our large cities, bricks will be made only 
by machinery.^ — Baltimore Patriot, 



How TO MAKE HoHxomr. — Wash a pint 
of grits — particles of flint-corn ffrouna to 
one-fourth the size of a grain of mustard, 
with the finer parts of the flour separated 
by a sieve— in two or three waters, taking 
care each time to let them settle. When 
you pour oflT the water, the grits must be 
well rubbed with the hands in order to sepa- 
rate them from the finer particles of flour. 
Then put them into a saucepan with a nint 
of water slightly salted, and let them boil 
slowly fer nearly half an hour, occasionally 
stirring the mixture as soon as it begins to - 
boil. 

Hommony mav be boiled to any consist- 
ency that may be preferred, from that of 
mush to the dryness of rice. 

ExceUent Hommony Bread. — Break two 
eggs into a bowl and lieat them froin five to 
ten minutes. Add, by continnall v stirring, 
a salt-spoon of table salt, feur or nve table- 
spoonfels of hot hommony reduced nearljr to 
toe consistency of thick gruel with hot milk, 
one large spoonful of butter, and a pint of 
scalded Indian meal squeeseddry. Make 
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vp the miztare into nDftll loayes or roand 



flcttlfl. We have aeoD a few cnnbernr vinea 



cakes one and a half inches thick» and bake on uplands, but they produce but little fhiitt 
in a brisk oven. and th^t was generally wormy and poor. 

We do not advise any to try the ejEperioie&t 
on a large scale. 

The Mfft remedy for destroying the worm 
which attacks the cranberry plant about the 
time it is in blossom* is to scatter wood ashes 
over the vines early in the morning, when 
they are wet with dew. Fine salt uid lime 
are also said to be remedies. 

At the prices which the cranberry has sold 
several years past, it is the most profitaUe 
crop that can be cultivated. The year be- 
fore last, one of our neighbours sold the pro- 
duce of one square rod fqt 914 — Yarmouth 
Register, 



Cranberries. 

ComiDBBABLB interest baf within a few yean baeo 
loirested in our vicisity, in relation to the propaf a- 
tion of the Cranberry on apland aoila. We do not 
learn that mncta ■uceeaa has attended the attempta 
which may have been made. It wonld rather seem 
that a natarally moist or boggy soil is beat adapted to 
its growth. Could it be readily cultivated, iu deli 
doosneas and beauty as a ftuit, would always com- 
mand for it a high price, and make it a profitable crop. 
•—Ed. 

Tbi cultivation of the cranberry contin- 
ues to excite attention. Those who have 
engaged in it have generally been success- 
ful, and many vines will be set the present 
spring. 

It has generally been thou£[bt that there 
18 but one variety of the American bog cran- 
berry. This is a mistake ; there are several, 
differing in form, size and colour from each 
other. The large roundish, deep red berries 
are esteemed the best 

In its native state, the cranberry is found 
growing on the low borders of ponds and 
streams, in swampy grounds, in damp sands, 
and in shallow ponds and bogs. 

It is most productive on soils composed 
almost whollj of silicious sand, overflowed 
with water in the winter and spring, and 
which continue damp through the season. 

Vines set in peat bogs are not productive 
if at any time during the summer months 
tiie sorface of the bog becomes dry and hard ; 
but when the sarface of the bog is covered 
with sand, and there is an abundant supply 
of water during the year, they are produc- 
tive. 

The cranberry is the only cultivated fruit 
not benefited by the application of manures. 
In deep mossy bogs It is frequently found 
growing in situations where its roots do not 
touch the soil. It is a plant that derives its 
support almost wholly mm the atmosphere 
and waiter, and there&re it is, that it flour- 
ishes best in sand and vegetable matter that 
is not entirely decomposed. 

The spring of the year is the best season 
fer transplanting cranberry vines. If set in 
the &11, they are frequently hove out of the 
mund by the frost, and have to be re-set 
There is less danger of setting them too 
deep than too shallow, and it is now consi- 
dered the better mode to separate the vines 
and nlant them in drills, drawn about two 
feet deep. 

It has been said that the cranberry, like 
the native grope, will grow in wet or dry 



The SymiMitky of Birds* 

A FBW weeks ago, I discovered a 
bnilding its neat on the plate of the piaxa« 
and my curiosity induced me to observe its 
tiny modue operandL . Elevating myself un* 
til my head was within a few mches of its 
nest; the little architect sood discovered 
me, became frightened, flew away and 000- 
roenced the cry of alarm, at which time I 
did not see a sinj^le bird of any kind ; bat in 
less Uian five mmutes there was on one tree 
with the wren, no leas than- thirteen birds : 
the red-bird, mocking-bird, wrens, robinsp 
blue-bird, cat-bird, sparrow, doves, thrush^ 
etc., all assembled and put up their cries of 
anguish, wrath, distrust, and fear, and even 
the dove modestly sat and minted with them 
her half conscious moan! The domestic 
fowls, as if aware of the general mourning, 
joining in chorus with shrieking cries, wiui 
the birds, continued about ten minutea A& 
ter the apprehension of danger bad to some 
extent subsided, the mo6 quietly dispersed, 
and joined in songs of exultation at their 
deliverance from, as they supposed, immi- 
nent danger. It is impossible to describe 
the scene as it really was; the numerous 
cries, all on a different key, the skipping 
from branch to branch, and apparently bol£ 
ing consultation with each other, were to me 
indescribably pleasing.* I have never wit- 
nessed such a striking manifestation of the 
sympathy of birds before, and I have doubts 
whether or not there is such another case on 
reconL^JIf e(Ao(ftst Proteelant 



Insect SlaTery. 

Ths most remarkable fact connected with 
the history of ants, is the propensity possess* 
ed by certain species to kidnap the workers 
of other species, and compel them to labour 
for the benefit of the community, thus using 
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Aem oompletelyas sYaves; and, aa far as we 
yet know, the kidnappers are red, or pale- 
ooloared ants, and the slaves are of a jet 
black. The time for capturing slaves ex- 
tends over a period of about ten weeks, and 
never commences until the male and female 
sre about emerging from the pupa state; and 
thus the ruthless marauders never interfere 
with the continuation of the species. This 
instinct seems specially provioed ; for were 
the slave-ants created for no other end than 
to fill the station of slavery to which they 
mppear to be doomed, still, even that office 
must &il, were the attacbB to be made on 
their nests before the winged myriads have 
departed or are departing, charged with the 
duty of continuing their kind. When the 
red ants are about to sally fbrth on a ma- 
rauding expedition, they send scoots to as- 
certain the exact position in which a cokmy 
of blacks may be found. These scouts hav- 
ing discovered the object of their search, 
tetnm to the nest and report their success. 
Shortly afterwards the army of red ants 
marches forth, headed by a vanguard which 
is perpetually changing; the individuals 
which constitute it, when they have ad- 
vanced a little before the main body, halting, 
ibiling into the rear, and being replaced by 
others. This vanguard consiSBts of eight or 
ten ants only. When they have arrived 
near the black colony, they disperse, wan- 
dering through the herbage and hunting 
about as aware of the propinquity of the ob- 
ject of their search, yet ignorant of its ex- 
act position. At last they discover the set- 
tlements; and the foremost of the invaders, 
rushing int^tuously to the attack, are met, 
finrappled with, and are frequently killed by 
Oiose on guard. The alarm is quickly com- 
municated to the interior of the nest ; their 
antagonists sally fbrth by thousands; and the 
red ants rushing to the rescue, a desperate 
conflict ensues, which, however, always ter- 
minates in the defeat of the blacks, who re- 
tire to the innermost recesses of their hab- 
itation. Now follows the scene of pillage. 
The red ants, with their powerful mandibles, 
tear open the sides of the ant-hills and rush 
into the heart of the citadel. In a few min- 
utes each invader emerges, carrying in its 
mouth the pu]^ of a worker which it has 
obtained in spite of the vimlance and valor 
of its natural guardians. The red ants re- 
turn hi perfect order to their nest, bearing 
with them their living burdens. On reach- 
ing the nest the pupa appears to be treated 
precisely as their own; and the workers, 
when they emerge, perform the various du- 
ties of the community with the greatest en- 
ergy and apparent good will. They repair 
the nest, excavate passages, collect food, 



fbed the larvae, take the pupoB'into the sun- 
shine, and perform every office which the 
welfare of the • colony seems to require. 
They conduct themselves ei^tirely as if ful- 
filling their original destination. — NevmunC^ 
History of iTuecis. 



Endurance of Aftican Horses. 

Tbi Cape horse, for docility, endurance, 
and sure lootedness, will vie with that of 
any other portion of the elobe. The origi- 
nal breed is said to have been Spanirii; and 
those animals which are of a red roan color 
are supposed to be the hardiest, and to poe* 
seas most of this blood. It is a common 
thing among the colonists to travel sixty 
miles a day, for several successive days^ 
upon a horse newly taken from (frass, that, 
perhaps, has never been stabled m his life, 
and, most freonently, has never been shod. 
The hooft of tnese horse^i probably from the 
dryness of the climate, or from their having 
been let run as colts in some stony moun- 
tains or plains, acquire such a tough and 
flinty nature, tiait shoeing, in the majority 
of cases, becomes wholly unnecessary. T'ra- 
vellers often accomplish a long day's ride of 
fifty or sixty miles, only once taking oflT the 
saddle, that the horse may roll — ^which many 
say does him as much good as a foed of corn 
— and pick up what little pasture he can, in 
the course of^ half an hour, by the road-side. 
To prevent the creature absconding, a lea- 
ther thnng, or rim, which is kept wound 
round his neck while under the saddle, is 
loosened, and his head and knee so closeljr 
secured together bv means of it, that he is 
reduced to a hobble, and can be caught at 
pleasure: this is colonially termed knee* 
naltering. For courage, as shooting ponle% 
they cannot be surpassed. They are of nudp 
die size, and have no great personal attrac- 
tiona A canter is their common pace, which 
they will keep up for a great length of tima 
Many of them are trained to amble, but a 
good trotter is very rare. They have of late 
years been much crossed with Arabian and 
other imported stock, which has decidedly 
increased their stature and improved their 
looks, but whether it has increased or dimin- 
ished their hardiness is a matter df doubt 
Numbers are now exported to Uie Calcutta 
and Mauritius markets, for which this breed 
is more adapted. — Life in the WUdemeee^ 

Cabbaggss. — ^Every body knows how to 

frow these. The Early York is the earliest 
ind ; the Sugar-loaf next ; then the Large 
Early York, >vhich is a remarkably fine cab- 
bage for fall use. The Green Curled Savoy 
is a very sweet and delicate winter variety. 
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but not laree; the FUt Dutch is a certain 
and proBtaole kind, with very firm heads; 
the Large Drumhead is the largest and most 
common winter variety; and the Drumhead 
Savoy is much approved around Philadel- 
phia and other places, for winter use. It is 
said to be more delicate than the old Drum- 
bead, and equally large. Cabbage seeds, 
for sn early crop, should be sown in the fiill, 
and protected curing winter; or sown in a 
hot-bed in March or April, and transplanted 
as soon as of suflScient size. For winter 
Hise they may be sown in the open ground, 
any time during May, or the first week in 
June, or seeds may be dropped in hills, where 
the plants are to remain. The soil for cab- 
bages must be deep, moist, very ricb, and 
well worked. 



Birds and the Bird Law* 

Bkvo&b we iboot the birdi which floek aroniid our 
4w«lliBft* Md n*k« the treee IWely with their eoof— 
or whieh follow di after the plough, it wnj be well to 
loqoire pretty cloeety, whether or not, the wtr we 
wife efelnet them be a Jutt one, • whether it be not 
la oppodtion to onr intereete: or— in plain Snflieli, 
Whether they do ui Bore good or harmt Foronnelvee, 
one of the delifhta of the Ihrm hooee— and they are 
BOt few in number-^ver waa, to witneei around it 
the diflbrent varietiee of domestic fowls— to eqjoy the 
life and mutic in the treee, and the ekipping and vigi. 
lant eearch of the bird in the forrow. Oar friend givei 
a good account below of a number of tbem, and we 
are deeiroua they ihould derive all the benefit poeeible 
fton it.^En. 

«• Tm time of the singioff of birds** having 
come, it is natural to ask, how we ought to 
receive and treat our visitors. The law has 
told us, we must not shoot at or kill them, 
and we must not destroy their nests on any 
lands but our own. On onr own forms they 
are out of the protection of the law — ^they 
have there no security for their lives but our 
kindly feelings or self interest No doubt 
this will be all the security they need, when 
it is fully understood that they come to us in 
the most confiding innocence, not intending 
OS harm if they do any, and conforring upon 
as benefits which no other part of the animal 
ereation can confer. Were there no birds 
to keep in check the myriads of voracious 
insects which swarm around us, our country, 
it may well be believed, would cease to be 
habitable by man. We may form some idea 
of the value of birds, from calculating the 
labours of a single species. Each red-wmged 
blackbird devours on an average fifty grubs 
a day. One pair in four months consumes 
more than 12,000. If there are in New 
England one million pairs of these birds, 
then they will consume twelve thousand 



millioni of grubs in one summer. If any 
one can calculate the amount of injury that 
such an army of insects might do^ he may 
calculate the amount of b^fit which we 
derive from this single species of birds, for 
one season only. And this is but one out of 
a hundred species of birds, whose main bu- 
siness it is, by a wise appointment of Profri- 
dence, to protect roan from his insect eD^ 
mies. 

Let us take a brief review of our firieodly 
auxiliaries. 

1. The Meadow Larlu — ^It does one'a 
heart good to hear his sweet song. The 

Snner should spare him for that alooe. His 
d is tiiseeft and berries — not however any 
berries nsed by ourselves. 

2. Baltimore Oriofe, or Hanging-lnrd. In 
spring his food is almost wholly tiueefs. In 
cherry time we rather wish lie would stay 
in the woods; and yet he is so busy in catcb- 
ing the pea-bugs, that perhaps he fiurh bal^ 
ancee accountB with us even then, f have 
seen him do one piece of mischief that was 
provoking. He would pick a cherry blos- 
som, lay It on a limb ana clap his foot npoo 
it so as to hold it down, ana then pick out 
the embryo cherry firom the centre of the 
blossom. I have often been tempted to shoot 
the fellow ; but as he left blossoms enough, 
I concluded to let him pass, for the good lie 
does in keeping the peas firee from boffs. 

3. Red-winged Blackbird. — He will gen- 
erally be seen in the newly ploughed field 
picking up the grubs. I have given abovei 
an estimate of his services. 

4. Rice Buntingf or Bob-o-link, — skunk 
blackbird. His food is crickets, graisho^ 
pers, and ffroond-epidera 

5. Crow Blackbird, — He devours immenee 
numbers of insects, grubs and caterpillars. 
But he pulls up com. He is therefore both 
friend and foe — a foe for two or three weeks ; 
a friend for all the rest of the summer. Pit^ 
fessor Kirtland^-^Zoology of Ohio — makes 
the following remarks respecting this bird. 
**He is one of the species against which the 
eflbrts not only of idle boys, but our (armen 
are directed on account of its habits of at- 
tacking the Indian com. It is somewhat 
vexatibus, to be sure, to have this injury 
done our com crops ; but before the former 
engages in the warfare a^inst these birday 
he should take into consideration the foct 
that they save ten times the amount of coni 
they destroy. They pick up thousands of 
insects that would do far greater damage. 
There are only two short periods while they 
remain with us that they eat ve£[etable food; 
in the spring when the corn is sprouting 
from the ffroond, and in autumn when it m 
mature* The remainder of their summer's 
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flojoaraiDg is spent in rendering as the most 
essential aid. The farmer sltMild recollect 
that in destroying even one of these birds, 
he is committing a direct injury on his own 
property, as weQ as injuring the community 
at large.** 

6. Crow. — He devours several in$ecU, 
particularly the grubs that eat off the roots 
of ffrass. So he does some good. But he 
noakes sad havoc with com, Iwth young and 
old. We shall not mourn much if the boys 
get crows' eggs, or even shoot the birds. 

7. Blue Jay.-r^He renders considerable 
service by destroying insectM and caterpil- 
lars in great numbera He eats chesnuts 
and acorns in their season, and some corn. 
On the whole, he does us more gooi than 
harm. An observer, who (bond a nest of 
five young jays, estimated the number of 
grabs of the chaffer consumed in one day 
by the pair and family, at two hundred. This 
in three months amounts to twenty thou* 
and. 

6. BUtek-cap Tiimoute^ or Chickadee, 
clears our trees of intects — ^both grubs and 
egg& He is very nseful in keepmg down 
the canker worm. 

9. Cedar Bird^ or Moss Bird. I have al- 
ready spoken of Uiis bird in m^ communica- 
tion on canker worms, for which as well as 
caterpillars and beetles, he has an insatiable 
appetite. He takes some strawberries, cur- 
rants, cherries and even early pears. Never- 
theless there are but few birds as serviceable 
as this. 

IOl King^ Bird, — ^His principal food con- 
sists of beetles, crickets, grasshoppers, and 
canker worms. He is charged with catch- 
ing beesL I have seen him fly among them 
and appear to catch something; and have 
thereupon shot him. But on examining his 
crop, 1 have never found any bees in it I 
think this charge against him is not substan- 
tiated. He is the most insultingr thief in a 
mulberrj tree, that I am acquamted with. 
But he IS a noble spirited bird, as the hawks 
and crows can testiQr. I believe we ought 
to let htm live. 

11. Peyfit Flycatcher, or Phebe. He lives 
on tnseclf. The cows will not giv^ bloody 
milk, if he is killed. But we shall suflfer 
ht our croeltjT and ingratitude, if we bsrm 
this friendly mhabitant of our cow-houses. 
Though small in size he destroys an incal* 
cnlable number of insects. 

12. Pewee. — ^There are two species, both 
of which make insects their sole food. — Far* 
mers* Oazette. 



Do not keep a horse too (at, or too lean, 
M either disqualifies him for hard laboor. 



For tiM Fuvers* Cabinet^ 

To Prerenl GralM Arom Spoiling* 

Mft. Editoe,—- I notice in the papers that 
much of the grain which has been shipped 
to Europe during the past year, *' heats ' on 
the passage. I think this might be avoided 
by a very simple and cheap process. It is 
well known that salt has a highly preserva* 
tive power. It is used successfully to pro- 
vent decomposition, even in those bodies most 
liable to it Salt owes this preservative powef 
to the soda it contains. Now, if we take tbo 
common sal soda, which is so much used for 
washing, and reduce it to powder, scatter it 
through a fine seive over the ff rain, and then 
mix it intimately with it, I have but little 
doubt that its antiseptic or preserving power 
would be full^ manifested. I have tried it 
and other similar applications on other vege* 
table productions with the most complete 
success. Nor will it at all iniure the grain, 
for any of the purposes for which it ma^ be 
applied. The utmost that it can do, is to 
cause com to wear a reddish brown appear- 
ance. But t^ object of preventihg the 
grain from heatings may be gained without 
using so much as to cause this change of 
colour. 

Soda being the principal constituent of 
common salt, is of course not at all injurions 
when taken into the stomach of men or ani- 
mals — on the contrary, it is often highly bene- 
ficial. 

Grain could be much more easilv and 
cheaply treated with this substance, than it 
coula be kiln dried, which is the usual pro- 
cess; and many persons would prefer the 
grain so treated to the kiln driea — as they 
say that kiln drying takes away the peculiar 
flavor of the grain that renders it so palato- 
able to them. 

Understand, Mr. Editor, I do not say that 
this process will prevent the hemtingf bo- 
cause I never tried it on grain, nor heard 
that any one else had tried it, — but reason- 
ing from analogy and science, and judffing 
from the experience I have had of its e&cts 
on the vegetable productions, I am induced 
to believe it will prevent the heating ot 
grain. At least it would be well for some 
of our shippers to try a few barrels in the 
manner proposed. 

The quantity of soda should be regulated 
by the liability of the grain to heal — the 
more it is liable to heatt Uie more soda — the 
less liable, the less soda. Having had no 
experience in its use, I could not tell Uie 
quantity it would be best to use, but shoald 
judge that one ounce of soda to one bushel 
of grain, would be amply sufficient for the 
most unftivourable circomstauces. CHBMioa 

Ma J S9UI, 1M7. 
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AffricvltiiTal Meeting* 

A 8TATBD meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agricultare, was held 
, on the 2nd mat., at their room, Washington 
Hal], Sooth Third street, A. S. Roberts, 
President, in the chair, — present twenty 
members. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and adopted, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election of members. J. 
Francis Fisher, Joseph West, and John R. 
Gheen, were unanimously elected. Three 
other gentlemen were proposed for mem- 
bers. 

The committee appointed at a former meet^ 
ing to pbtain the necessary information pre- 
paratory to holding the Annual Ehchibition 
of the Society, reported favourably thereto, 
and furnished a list of premiums to be offered 
on the occasion. 

K was resolved, that the Exhibition be 
held at the Lamb Tavern on the Lancaster 
turnpike, one mile from the Schuylkill Per- 
manent Bridge, in the early part of October. 
The following named ^ntllmen were ap- 
pointed a committee of arrangement, viz: 
Robert T. Potts, L W. Roberts, Dennis Kel- 
ly, Aaron Clement, David George, David 
Landreth, George Blight, Dr. A. L. Elwyn, 
Manuel Eyre, A. S. Iu>bert8. 

A letter addressed to the President of the 
Society, by Morris Longstreth, Esq., was re- 
ceived, enclosing a circular letter from the 
Secretary of the Royal and Central Agricultu- 
ral Society of Pans, transmitted to him by 
his Excellency, Gov. Shonk, re<)uiring infor- 
mation regarding the potatoe disease. The 
circular was reiM, and a committee, consist- 
ing of three members, was appointed to ob- 
' tarn information on the subject, and to for- 
ward a letter in reply to the Secretary, at 
Paris. 

The Transactions of the New York State 
Agricultural Society were received through 
the medium of our President, Mr. Roberts, 
and the Secretary was directed to tender 
the thanks of the Society therefor, and also 
to transmit to that body the Memoirs of this 
Society. 

Dr. Elwyn informed the meeting, that a 
new and cheap drill machine had ^en in- 
vented by John Moore, of Strasburg, Lan- 
caster county. 

A. Clement informed the meeting, that 
Hus8ey*8 Reaping Machine could be seen at 
his residence m tne city, for a short time. 

Extract from the minutes. 

Aaroh Clvkeht, 

Jme Ttll, 1847. 



Disease «f the Bvttonwood. 

A DISEASE, even now but little understood, 
which made its appearance in the south 
some eight or ten years aj^ has gradually 
advanced northward, until it has reached, ae 
we noticed last season, a point as fiir north 
as Canada, and as far west as Buffido, and 
perhaps further. 

Its symptoms are, first, a blight and decay 
of the smaller twigs and branches; then a 
gradual scantiness of foliage ; afler wards a 
mortality of the larger limbs, commencing 
at the extremities; which very frequentlr 
resutts— especially in dry soil — in the death 
of the whole tree. The ravages of this 
disease, from the general sprinklin^^ of the 
Sycamore in our woods, and especially by 
the side of streams of water, has given a 
blighted tind mutilated aspect to the sylvan 
features of the landscape in many parts of 
th^ country. And about Philadelphia and 
Boston, where, fifly years ago, this tree was 
quite a fkvourite in lawns and court-yards, 
we observe with pain a show of sony and 
diseased branches, in the place of the rich 
canopv of foliage which formerly waved 
over nne old trunka 

There have been a good many specula* 
tions about this disease, and at last the pub- 
lic, we are sorry to see, seem to have made 
up their minds to abandon the tree to its 
fate. We regret this, and must besg lea^ 
to say a few words more in &vour of the 
time-honoured Sycamore in the day of its 
misfortunea 

As there are insects to be found in the 
youn£ diseased shoots, it was at first be- 
lieved by many, that the Sycamore malady 
was caused by insect ravagea Along with 
others, we shared in this opinbn for some 
time, until Dr. Harris, of Cambridge, Masa, 
to whose labours in exposing the character 
and habits of the insects injurious to vegeta* 
tion, all American cultivators owe so much, 
convinced us that the insects found in the 
Sycamore tree, were those whose habits were 
well known, and that they were incapable 
of producing the disease in question. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Harris, that the 
Sycamore disease is a malady caused bv 
some unusual atmospheric state, which aA 
fects deleteriously the foliage and young 
shoots ; an opinion which, upon further ex- 
amination and observation, we are inclined 
to adopt The best authorities in Europe at 
the present moment agree, if they ame at 
all in the matter, that the Potatoe aiseaifie 
is owing to some state of the atmosphere 
productive of like disastrous efiects, to that 
plant In both cases, the disease has ap- 
peared first in one part of the country, and 
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hu slowly eatoDded itself to sll otber parta. 
la both, the system of the tree or plant 
eeeme enfeebled* and almost entirely de- 
stroyed by a bligbty which mav be traced to 
an original disturbance in the healthy action 
of the foliage. 

Whatever may be the final conclusion re- 
carding the Sycamore disease, one thing we 
know by experiment to be certaiUf viz : it is 
not without a remedy. And we therefore 
beff those of our readers, who may have fine 
old specimens of Sycamores, which are just 
attacked, or not yet wholly destroyed* to re- 
peat our experiment, in order to save the 
lives of their tree& 

The plan we allude to^ is that of heading 
in, or shortening, very severely, as early as 
possible in June, the extremities of all the 
lower limbs ; say, if possible, one-fourth of 
the extent of the branches, if small, or pne- 
eightb, if large trees. This forces the tree 
to develope new bods, and a strong set of 
fi^esh and thrifty shoots* with lar^ and 
healthy leaves. This young and vigorous 
foliage, put forth at this late sesson, appears 
to have the power of resisting the nuuaria, 
so fatal to the ordinsry, or normal growth. 
The tree rapidly makes wood, in a short 
time presents a rich head of large leaves, 
and in a few years becomes larger and more 
beautifol than ever. 

Six years ago, when this disease had be- 
{;on to destroy a large number of Sycamores 
in one of our more Southern cities, we re- 
oommended this course, as an experiment, 
to be made on four specimens in a row of 
fine old trees, standing in one of the princi- 

Cl sCreota Thev were very much headed 
ck in the branches, snd very speedily put 
out a fine new growth, which was not again 
attacked, and are now very beautiful and 
healthy trees. The other trees that were 
left to themselves, are now entirely dead, or 
so miserably bare of foliage, as to appear so. 
Since that time we have seen tne same 
treatment pursued in other parts of the 
ooantry, with similar good results. We 
therefore make it more public, now, in the 
hope of saving many specimens, in various 
districts, that otherwise would foil victims 
to the malady, to the injury of many a pretty 
bit of landscape. — Dinomng^9 HariicuUu^ 
risi. 



From the Amerkan Afriesltoritt. 

Swarming of Honey Bees* 

Tan cause of swarming, in all cases, is 
an excess of population, the bees not having 
room for all to work to advantage. When 
bees are placed in very large hives, or when 
tbey are quartered in an open room, as is 



sometimes done, they never swarm. Swarm- 
ing may also be prevented by affi>rding addi- 
tional room, either at the bottom, top, or side 
of the hive during the swarming season. As 
a matter of profit, in the increase of stocim, 
bees should never be placed in rooms, or in 
hives larger than twelve inches square. If 
we shouul hive two swarms, the one in a 
hive fi0o feet square, and the other in a hive 
one foot square; or in hives of the same 
solid contents, though difierently shaped, the 
result of the increase of each, at the end of 
^ve years, would be, with eood management, 
about as follows: viz., the swarm in the 
larger hive would about half fill it with 
oomb the first year; the second year it would 
be completed, but no new swarm. The fol« 
lowing spring would find the hive full of comb, 
but omy half foil of bees; and it would re- 
quire the third year to replenish, and so it 
would continue ad ii^nitum yearly replen- 
ishing its lost population, and at the end of 
fifty years you would have no more bees 
than when you commenced ! 

The other hive would be plomply filled 
the first year; the second year a couple of 
prime swarms might be calculated on ; the 
thiid year, we willsay, only one swarm each 
— a very low estimate — we now have six 
swarms; the fourth year we will double to 
a certainty, and the fifth year the same, 
makiiu; 24 swarms, while the larger hive 
'* stands alone in its glory," if not entirely 
annihilated by the ravages of the moth, the 
more probable result of the twa In each 
hive there is but one queen, which is the 
source of all the increase. The eggs are 
laid by her. A hive one foot square, is as 
large as she can use. In such a hive all the 
workers that she desires to carry oat her 
ends can be fully accommodated. Ten thou- 
sand bees to a hive in the spring are all-sufll- 
cient— more would be but an encumbrance ; 
hence, we find, that though there be one 
hundred thousand in a large hive during the 
breeding season, the following spring finds 
them departed to that " bourne woenoe they 
never return.'* 

The principal laying of the queen depends 
much upon the mildness of the spring and 
much upon the strength of the stock. I am 
folly satisfied that many of my stocks are in 
progress of breeding through the entire win- 
ter, to some extent Indeed that such is the 
case with any populous stock we have abun- 
dant proof, in cases where the stock has been 
destroyed in the heart of winter, as an ex- 
periment to test the feet Where such is 
the ease, there is not that diminution in the 
number of the bees firom fiill to spridsr that 
ordinarily occurs. In weak stocks, the in- 
ternal beat necessary for the maturmg of the 
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yoaoff brood eannot be prodoced, and we 
find UMit siich stocks are compelled to await 
the approach of warm weather. Here we 
have the basis of prosperity in a nut^helL 
If we cannot so manage that our hives will 
be popolons to their greatest capacity, we 
may as well give up the idea of perfect sue* 
cess at once. 

If the hive be well filled, the queen is fully 
aware that a large portion of her increase, 
which the laws of nature compel her to 
give, must leave her domicil ; and she also, 
through instinct, learns that each swarm 
must be provided with a queen^regent, like 
herself^ in order to perpetuate their species. 
These queens, or rather princesses, are pro- 
duced from the common egg from which is- 
sue the workers, or from a common worker- 
grub, in its primary stages of advancement 
by a particular treatment This fact is shown 
by the mode of artificial swarming, now 
practised to some extent; the philosophy of 
which is this : If a piece of comb, contain-j 
ing the young brooa of difierent stages of 
maturity, be attached to the top of an empty 
hive, and a quantity of bees be placed there- 
in, having no queen, they will select a cer- 
tain aged grub from the comb afforded them, 
and by a particular process of nursing and 
feeding (the nature of which never was nor 
ever will be known by us) they will produce 
a perfect queen, and proceed in their avoca- 
tion as asoal. Without this piece of comb 
no power or ingenuity of man could cause 
the bees to perform a single day's labor. 

As each swarm requires a prtncess fVom 
the* old stock, from two to six are generally 
produced every spring, and such as are not 
wanted are immediately put to death, as it 
is entirely out of the questron for more than 
one to exist in the same hive, unless it be 
during the short perkid awaiting the issue of 
a swarm. A very remarkable circumstance 
occurs in the development of these young 
princesses ; they are so timed in their matu- 
rity as to issue from their cells respectively 
just as thev are wanted to take their depart- 
ure with the swarms. That is, giving them 
a short perkxl after quitting their cells, to 

gain strength for the journey, say Ibrty-eight 
ours. It must here be borne in mind, that 
where there is sufficient room, as in very 
large hives, the queen sees no necessity of 
swarming, and consequently takes no mea- 
sures to rornish the young princesses. 

Indeed it often occurs diat she neglects to 
do this in cases where the greatest necessity 
exists for them, and as a swarm never loaves 
in such a case, we find many of our hives 
loaded with bees, clustering around and be- 
low during the entire warm season, whicbl 



hour to hour, woDdering what can keep them 
apell*boond to their tenement ! As the needle 
invariably pomts to the north pole, and no 
human power can change this law of natore^ 
so is the queen-bee the road-stone that draws 
every bee to her. The broiling rays of a 
summer-sun, ftmine, nay, the prospect of m 
certain death cannot move them. But when 
a young queen sallies forth oo the wing of 
uncertain destiny, she is the magnet that 
draws after her a goodly portion of the ani- 
mated mass. Whither she goes they iUlov, 
and as she would gather her snbiects aroeod 
her, preparatory to the journey, she selects 
a slender branch of some small tree and 
ali^htSL The bees at once commence cloe- 
terrag around her, perhaps some few miDulea 
before the last have left the hive. Whether 
the bees ever select a habitation before leav- 
ing the hive, is a matter of doubt wifh me. 
They sometimes do take at once, after isso* 
ing, to some suitable tenement, such aa a 
decayed hive, or some hole in a build ii^, 
or perhaps they msy cluster for a few 
minutes, and then rapidly take their flight 
to the forest All of this may be and pio- 
bably is concerted after swarming. In coo- 
firmation of this, I once had a swarm ianie 
from the hive in which the day prevkma it 
had been lod^^ed, and after revcriving a loo^ 
time in the air, settled down upon the very 
hive from which they had just issued. Now 
here is an instance where a particular loca- 
tion is fixed upon while on the wing. What 
caused this singular operatkMi I cannot eay, 
unleas it was that they took some dislike to 
the hive and afterwards concluded to try it 
again. In order to remove such a diffionlty, 
I took another hive, and as soon as they had 
fully clustered set it upon a table, ana also 
set the hive with the bees npon its side near 
it; then with a dusting brush swept them 
gently down upon the table, and they qoietl j 
entered the new hive, and did well. 

The number of bees produced fnm April 
to July, in a strong stock, msy be estimated 
at 20,000 to 90,00a The first swaraw 
I have generally found to be the large«t« 
though some oonskler, that in general, ih» 
second are sow The third are usoally smalL 
The period between first and second swaim e 
is nine days; between second and third, six 
or seven, and if yet another, the next day or 
two. Th^ time, however,~is dependant upon 
the weather. If we have hot, sultry wea- 
ther, the bees mature more rapidly, and are 
increased in numbers, and consequently 
throw off swarms faster, but we need never 
look for a second swarm sooner than a wedr, 
ahd if the weather be cold and wet, it nMy 
be delayed fourteen days. 



we watch with anxiety fimn day to day, or(t There is a catastrophe attending a intny 
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spell of weather during the swarming eeaaoo, 
that many persoiw may not be aware of, whioh 
IB this: The queen, in laying the fbundation 
of new princeeaes, calculates upon their ma- 
turity at certain periods; when, if the wea- 
ther should permit, swarms would be ready 
to issue, aeoording to her principles of the 
■eience ; but as she cannot foretell the wea- 
ther, she is often caught with three or four 
of these royal scions on hand, and the wea- 
ther does not permit the issue of a swarm 
for several days, as fine weather for such an 
operation alone will do. 

As these princesses ripen to maturity, a 
spirit of jealousy begins to be engendered, 
that sets the whole hive in an uproar. Here 
is a sad dilemma ! The old queen expects 
to go off with the first swarm, in person, as 
flooD as the weather becomes fine; in the 
meantime there are several young expect- 
ants ^ assuming the reins of government, 
who begin to show a spirit of revolt as they 

Sow in strength and age. If this state of 
ings lasts for a week, through rainy wea- 
ther, their jealousy becomes so fiirioos that 
a Mieral fight of extermination takes place, 
aiM the one that finds herself a}ive last, as- 
sumes the reins of that stock; and if all the 
princesses have matured, there will be no 
more swarming that season. 

This is ai other reason why bees do not 
swarm, when we think they do not know 
what is for their own interest; but I assure 
the reader, that when thev do not send off 
swarms, it is for a good and sufficient cause, 
though we may not be able to comprehend 

it T. B. MIMER. 

- KavsBswood, L. I., If ay, 1847. 



PoTATOB YsAffT. — ^To two middling sized 
boiled potatoes, add a pint of boiling water, 
and two table-spoonfiils of brown sugar. One 
pint of hot water should be applied to eveiy 
half pint of the compound. Hot water is 
better in warm weather. This yeast, being 
DDade without fiour will keep longer, and is 
said to be much better than any previously 
in 
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Economy of Labor-saving UteasUt in 
a Kitclien or on a Farm* 

A XJTTLB reflection will show, that to save 
time is a great gain, while a liberal, though 
economical expenditure of money is equally 
sa Labor-saving machines in a mrm-kitchen 
are, therefore, of the utmost importance, as 
they not only save time, but strength; for 
instance, if a farmer expends a few dollars 
in the purchase of a chum so constructed 
that it will bring butter in ^ve^ tensor twen- 



Ur mmutes, and afterwards work the batter 
fit for printing, and this only by turning the 
handle (and there are such chums now in 
use), he will soon perceive that he has gain- 
ed more than at first sight he could uiink 
possible. If he adds to this, pans for hot 
water, in which the milk-pans can be placed 
to prevent the new milk from cooling too 
rapklly, he will find on churning day, that 
he has gained one-fifth more butter than by 
the ordmary method. If such liberal conve- 
niences are allowed the former's wifo and 
daughters, as the modern sausage-chopper, 
that noiseless firiend to the former s wifo, that 
will silently do in two hours what it would 
take a man a whole day to accomplish by his 
single arm, or if a wood-shed in which the 
kitchen shall open, where a space can be 
portioned off for barrels and boxes that are 
to be receptacles for all sorts of things that 
the women should have in use close to the 
scene of their labors, and to receive trash 
that otherwise would be thrown out, littering 
the yard, and giving an air of unthrift that 
is always disgusting, and if saved in barrels 
and carefully collected on a compost heap, 
will serve as manure for the garden or form, 
of the best quality, the former himself will 
find in a short time, that in saving his 
strength, time, and health, he has gained at 
the end of the year, at least, the price of 
the labor-saving machines, and the following 
year, there will be a clear profit of money as 
well as time, that can be spent more profitably 
in lighter and equally usefol occupationa If 
in tlTe above mentioned wood-house, a row of 
barrels be placed close to the kitchen door, 
one for ready-made soap, one for soap-fot into 
which is previously placed 25 pounds of pot- 
ash, and two barrels of water, one for pig- 
slop, anotlier for bones and all the worthless 
scraps and sweepings of tlie bouse, and ano- 
ther for chicken-feed, the following results 
will take place :^The soap being close at 
hand, can be used, when it is wanted, and 
there will be no excuse for things not being 
kept perfectly clean. If the barrel of pot- 
ash and water be kept close at hand, ten 
times as much soap-fot will be gathered and 
Mvedj as if the barrel were not there; for 
it will take no more time to throw it there 
than into the pig's barrel, or to the dog. 
The potash will prevent the fot firom becom- 
ing mouldy, or filled with skippers, which it 
is apt to do when collected in the usual way. 
The soap will make itself^ if stirred once or 
twice a week. Potash, instead of lej, is 
noost economical, as it is more certain m its 
results; and the ashes are more valuable on 
the manure heap or pasture land than what 
the soap is wortn. The pi£-slop will be un- 
der the mistresses eye, and ingredients nei- 
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ther too good jior too bad will be put in. The 
bones and scraps, now so highly prized as 
manure, may all be saved; and last, not 
least, dirt is not made, and the time and 
strength that would otherwise be taken in 
cleaning and scouring are saved for better 
purposes ; and the chickens may be regularly 
fed without waste of time. 

On a farm, as in a bee^hive, all should be 
workers, and the drones sent offi The wo> 
men as well as the men, should work ; but 
all will find that the best economy is to 
save, whether it be in time or money, or 
strength, though all should be dilifi^ently, 
carefully, and liberally used, if the nirmer 
wishes to thrive. If from a careful manage- 
ment of time, you save one hour a day, either 
from unnecessary sleep, pleasure, or ignor- 
ance, you will gain in five years, seventy- 
five days and two hours for profitable im- 
provement of mind or means. — American 
Agriculturist, 



THE farjuers' cabinet, 

AND 

AKBBZOAK HS&D-BOOK. 

Philadblphia, Sixth Month, 1847. 

Wani oar lait oamber wm ittued, many parts of 
the eoantry— tliia ▼icioity among otben— were wiffer- 
Inf from tiw ofleeta of a lat« and cold spring, and also 
from a drought, which gare to the wheat and grass 
quite an unpromising appearance. A few days after 
that time, moderate showers greatly and delightfully 
changed the face of things, and gave an impulse to ve- 
getation, which immediately threw over it, iu richest 
and gayest, and liveliest coloaring. The want of rain 
bad so permanently operated on the grass crop, that it 
must of necessity be short ;— the reports in relation to 
the wheat, vary considerably in diflerent sections of 
the country. In some, the crop is promising pretty 
well—in others, it must be Air below an average. But 
the proepect is now so much better than it was a 
month ago, that the heart rests lightly and gratefully, 
In the hope of something like two-thirds of a crop. 

A walk down High street of a market day, Is poorly 
ealeulatad to give an impression of scarcity ; vegeta- 
Mea are crowded upon our stalls, as well as the diflbr- 
•Bt kinds of meat, of tlie finest quality. All, liowever, 
command high prices; and the other day, wlien our 
good friend Hatch, from the neighbourhood of Camden, 
on the opposite side of the river, asked ns 68^ cents a 
quart ft>r bis strawberries, we thought they were like 
butter at 40 cents a pottnd,^would do right well for 
an JBAter to talk about, hut one in his senses would 
hardly think of getting them into his kettle. These 
strawberries, by the way, were Hm>ef9 StBdlingM--, 
many of them a fUll inch in diameter ; and their high 
price was not because strawberries were scarce, but 
because themselves were really so superior. 



Bread stofls continue high ; they vary however with 
the arrival of every steamer. Pionr may be aet dowa 
at id to tlO a barrel— wheat $8 10 to fS SO— eon wn 
sold a few days ago, at $1 95, and oata 1 TOcema a 
bushel. The demand abroad appeaia to he mabntad, 
and moat probably contiane so for aoBw BMmthe to 
come. Though the population of Ireland may ba di- 
minished by starvation and immigraUon, to the i 
mow extent of ]Ooa,€M of souls during tlm 
year, enough will be left behind to call for much of 
what we can spare of our abundance. And thia de- 
mand is not confined to Ireland: the wantaof many 
parte of the eontlnent, are compelling the different 
governments to uke the precaution to prohibit the 
exportation of grain, and open their porta to iu A«a 
inuodnction. Europe at large, is serioualy threntaned 
—if it be not indeed, already suflering— with a scarcity 
of food : and the earnest desire of every American will 
be. that, if the pressure of this dire calamity meat be 
felt there. Divine Providence, by sending us plentilU 
harvests, may enable us to alleviate it, by fbedlag 
their hungry, and clothing their naked. Oar grain 
growing States cannot but prosper under thia staia «f 
things— how fkr, and in what way, it may afleet tfte 
cotton Interesu, remaias to be seen. 

The Christian and pMlanthropitt mnat be dek at 
heart, that while millions of his fellow men an 
eaed for their daUy supplies of food, and tbooaaa 
perishing from starvation, we us adding to the i 
ral amount of misery in the proeecalion of a war: 
when in truth, all warn, with their attendnnt attroci- 
ties, should long ago have been baniabed from Cbriat- 
endom, and be known among na only aa a record of 
history. 



EhMia account and a ca< of K^kmrCs PmUmt WHut 
cad VtfMtobU Prenmr will be found on page 345. of 
this number. Ten days ago, strolling out to Fair- 
mount, that noble monument of Philadelphia enter- 
prise, and the pride of us all, even though we may be 
pretty thoroughly utilltariaa In oat notioB8,--wa wore 
kindly invited by the proprietora, naok,TlMMnpoon and 
brother, to step into their Conservatory and wftneaa 
the completeness of its operation. The excellent atate 
of preservation in which we found their fhilt, omagea; 
lemons, apples, &c, was a good test of ita ability to do 
what they promise for it. There seemed to be perfect. 
ly fresh and sound; the Bell Flowers and Newtown 
Pippins looking as if they might have b«en gntband 
from the tree but yesterday. An apple wtaidi w« feaad 
in our coat pocket after we got taouMK weighed on the 
7ih inst. 17 ounces. In dtiee, as well as to privMa 
individnahi on their ferms, the advantages of this con- 
trivance will obviously be very nnmeroa. Attention 
to it is invited. 



Tn New York Bute AgrioUtdral Socioty wiU boM 
ita Annual Exhibition nt Earatcga Springe, on the 
14th, 15tb, and 16th of the Ninth month next. Silas 
Wright WiU deliver the Addrees. 



Tax quantity of rain which All in the 5th montl^ 

1147, was a little more than an inch and a half. 

1.567 la. 
P«aa. HtfUal^ 6CA sie. IsC. 
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In a letter wliich we Hod in the JZipecitory and Obfo* 
nlol JouriMlt from J. B. Pinney, ipeaking of the ell- 
nate of lihtrUt be uya, " Our garden. Lima bean, I 
bave seen eoTering by ite Tines a good liied tree, where 
H bad been growing and conetantly bearing ft>r nine 
jean I Bveet potatoe vines are often, when poMed^ 
replanted, and go on to bear more roota.** 



A tast amonnt of valuable manure would be thrown 
upon tbe flelde of our fiirmera, if means could be de- 
vised to save.what is now lost in our cities, by tbe 
emptying of the gutters. It is calculated that the Lon- 
don sewers pour daily into the Thames more- than 
100,000 tons of mixed drainage. One thirtieth part of 
this is regarded as rich, fertilising solid manure. This 
amount would annually give a good dressing to 50,000 
of land. 



Ill refij to a tetter, in which we had expressed to a 
TEloed correspondent, an apprehension that he made 
rather too free use of seientifle and technical terms 
fat a popular essay in the Cabinet, be pleads in excuse, 
his conviction that fiirmers should certainly beeome 
-aeqaafnted with those terms, and the best way to 
naire them so, is to Atnlllartse them with tteir use. 
Kb tusks if they would eonduct their business to the 
Biost advantage, they will not only understand their 
import, but also make their application tbe means of 
vnlocklng to them tbe concealed riches of their lands. 
Our correspondent is also of tbe mind, (hat into no 
ponuit can intelllgenee be more profitably introduced, 
than Into that of (he fkrmer, and gives instances 
where the intellect as well as muscle is appropriately 
taxed, and more than olndinary success and thrift have 
been the result. We throw abroad these remarks of 
our friend for the general benefit, believing they are 
wen worthy to be inquired Into, and practiced upon. 



SBBB STOas, 

No. 23 Market Street, PhUadelphia. 

Tbe subscriber keeps constantly a sopply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season. Fruit and 
Shade HTrees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. 

M. a POWELL. 
Philad., Feb., 1847. tf. 



Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 

IHPBOTED BREEDS OF CITTIE ft 8HEIP. 

Trx subscriber takes this method of informing his 
ftiends and tbe public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, 4bc., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 

April 15a, 1847. 



tCr SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The aaljleet matter of which, may eoirespoad with the 
•grtoaltural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each Insertion often lines 
or Hmm; and so in proportion fbr each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 

FORSAJLEt 

JLT B. O. PRUUTV'8 . 

No. 194) Market Street, Philadelphia, 

Oom-Shellers in great variety, price from $i flO to 
990 each; Hovey*s Patent Hay, Straw, and Ooni>stalk 
Cutters; GranVs Patent Fan Mills, for chafling and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Pans, for 914 
to f 18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
. be uken out to clean. Cheese-presses, dtc; Centre^ 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right tc Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 

JMayUc*— tC 



OOATSS' SSSB STOBSr, 

No. 49 Market Street, 

FRESn TIMOTHY SEEB, 

Cf varioue qttdHtic8,from good common eeed to tie 
purest and' finest that can he produced, 

TOGSTHEK WITII A COMFLETS AS80RTMKNT OF 

Of the finest duality and best Varieties,— Bird 
Seed8,ltc ^ 

JOa P. H. COATE8, 

Sueteuor to Gttrgs JK Cbotes. 

May 15th, 1847. 



NEW 

Hortiealtiiral and Agrieoltanl Ware-hoiie, 

84 ChesiKut Street hdom Third, South side. 

The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of formers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 
March 14th, 1846.— ly. R. BUIBT. 



OOAXi. 

Thc subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stent supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
careftHly prepared for fomlly use, which be will for- 
nish (U tk9 usual cash priest, on application at the 
offloe of the Farmers* Cabinet, where sanies of the 
diflbrent kinds and sixes may be seen. 

J08IAH TATUM. 

PMlads^kim, TMrd mmith 150, 1^7. 
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Wk keep on hand at thii otBee, and will enpply oorl 
friends witli Afrienltiicml worka generally. Among 
wbieb aie 

THE MRMER'S BNCTCLOPEDIA, AilI- 

^ boaad in leather,— Price 93 60 

YOU ATT ON THE HORSE, with J. & Bkin- 

ner*a very valuable Addition! ; S 00 

BRID6EMAN*B GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; S 00 



50 



850 



3 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 

THE FARMER*S LAND MEASURER; 

DANA^S MUCK MANUAL; 

Complete seU of the FARMERS' CABINET, 
half-bound, 10 vols. 

DOWNINO*S Landscape Gardening, 
Downing's FruiU and Fruit Trees of America, 
SKINNER'S Evftry Man his own Farrier, 
AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion. 
BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 
FARMERS* k, EMIGRANTS' HAND-BOOK. 
MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 
STABLE ECONOMY, 
BKVAN on the HONEY BEE, 
BUISTB' ROSE MANUAL, 
THOMAS* FRUIT CULTURIST. 
SKINNER'S CATTLE k, SHEEP DOCTOR, 
ABIERICAN FARRIER, 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures. 
LIEBIO'd AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 
•« FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
GARDENING, 
Subscriptions received for Co]man*s Agricultural 
Toar--or single numbers sold. 
tf We are prepared to bind books to order. 
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50 
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AFRICAN GUANO. 

RmsT quality African Guano, from the island of 
Idia^lNM, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian 
For sale by J. B. A. k, S. ALLEN, 
No. 7 South Wharves, Snd Oil Store below 
Market street. 
Philadelphia, March ITth, 1847. 



Posdrette* 

A valnable mannre— of the heel qoality, 

in Philadelphia, for sale at the oOee of the Fabh- 

BBS* CAaiNrr, No. 50, North Fborth Street, or at 

the mnnnlhctory, near the Penitentiary on OotttMT 

street. Preeent price, $8 00 per barrel, eontaialnc 

fo# bushels each, or 40 cenu a bushel. Orders 

a distance, enclosing the cash, with eoat of 

age, will be promptly attended to. by earefblly deli* 

vering the barrels on board of snch conveyaaee aa 

may be designated. The resulu on com and wheat 

have been generally very satisftctory. Farmers to tha 

south and in the interior, both of this State aad of 

New Jersey, are invited to try iL We are now readtf 

to supply any demand fiir turnips, buckwheat, ftc 

J08IAH TATinC 
FkiMm, 6tA am. ISM, 1847. 



eONTBHTS OP TRW MUMBBE. 

Manufheture of Sulphuric Acid, 

Lettuce.— To determine the weight of Cattla, 

Selling Sheep •^^^ 

Dutch Husbandry .—Hasty Pudding, 

Egp and Poultry.— Expericnee in Fanning . . 
Transplanting Fruit Trees» in Spring and Antuaw, 317 
Potatoes and Lime^—The White Oak.— JBipocta- 

tlonof Ice, • • •• 338 

Painting House s , 39 

Enormous Grape Vine.— Renovation of won out 

Land, Ml 

Kephart's Patent Fk-uit and Vegetable Preeerver, 3IS 
Quality of Salt used in making Butter.— Piepaca- 

tion of Seed Wheat, 3* 

The Mule vs. The Hone.— The Potatoe, 347 

SpriDg Budding, •- 348 

Brick Making.— How to make Bommony, 3# 

Cranberries.— Sympathy of Birda.— Insect Sli- 

very, 391 

Endurance of African Horsee.— Cabbages, 351 

Birdsandthe Bird Law, 

To prevent Grain frwn Spoiling, 

AgrieuL Meeting.— Diseaas of the Battonwood. • • 

Swarming of Honey Bees, 

Economy of Labor-saving Utanila ia a Kitckan 

or on a Farm, 

Editorial Netieea, , 



THE FARBIERS' CABINET, 

IS PUBUSHXO MOirrBLY BT 

JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 



It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- 
bers of 38 octavo pages each. The sul^ects will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri* 
ately introduced. 

Taaifs.— One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies^— jwyatic ia advance. 

All suDsertpdons must commence at the beginniuf 
Of a volume. Having lately struck ofl" a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at 
one dollar each. In numbeni, or one dollar twenty-five 
aeata half-bound aad lettered. 



For seven dollars paid in adva nee, a cssqilHssiC of ihe 
work will be Airnished in numbers, including the Hth 
volume. The whole can thus readily be fbr warded tgr 
mail. For twenty-five eents additional, per voloaM, 
the work may be obtained neatly kalf-bammd and ii^ 
(srsd. Copies returned to the oiBee of puMtratJon; 
will also be bound upon the same terms. 

By the decision of the Post Master Qeaeral, tht 
** Cabinet," ie sul||ect only to newspaper postage. Ts 
any Poet oflice within thirty miles of Philadelphia, 
ihey will go free of charge. 



Joseph Rakeetraw, Prioiar, 
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For lb* FuDwa' CiMnn. 

Cbim ui4 PrerentlTM of the Rail la 
Wheat. 

Ha. BiMTOB,— Tbe mitt in wheat U tht 
fireaeiice of fuOKii wbich ma; be seen by 
tbe aid of a ^ood micraecope. The eauM of 
Cliew fingi, IS the prewDce of free carboak 
•cid and ammoala ia the wheat plant, b 
peater quantity than cam be aBsimiliited by 
It. About the tatter part of June, and from 
that time onward till November, carbonic 
•cid and anHiionia are generated very fiat, 
tij the deesj of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter. Water poweaaea tha power of abaorb- 
ing immenae quantities of these guea I 
bare not an; work by ine at present — being 
away from home — to see the exact amount, 
bat 1 thmk it is stated that one single gallon 
«f ivater will condense and absorb upwards 
at eight hnndred galkwu of ammonia. In 
the Hmmer, after a drooght of stme coosi- 
dwable length, the rain of a malt shower, 
or Iht rain of the first put of a heavy shower, 
is highly charged with these gases— end the 
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heavydewsiloo, areoften very highly charffed 
with them. The water of a slight shower, 
or of a heavy dew, after a short drought, 
coming in contact with the ttalfas of wheat, 
absorbed by them, and the carbonic acid 
d ammonia become mixed with the jaicea 
of the plant These gaaes, coming aa ths^ 
do, in greater qoantitv than can be assimi- 
lated by the plant, and the surplus, it great, 
~ weafcening the energiea of the plant as 
deprive it of the power of expelling them, 
mam in the pores or other wide cells 
A veesela Now, if the seeds of the hinds 
of fungi that infest wheat are preseiit. the 
extra csrbonic acid and amnionia furniah 
their proper feod, and they immediately gei^ 
minateand soon grow to full matnr it y, burst- 
ing and splitting the stalk of the sickly wheat 
■- order to get roooi for their development — 
UB disorganising the tiasue of the wheat 
stalk, stoppine its pores, prsTeoting the ope- 
rations that should go forward in it, thereby 
killing the pianL 

Now for the remedy. To prevent this 
carbonic acid and ammonia from injuring 
!the plant, it ia neeesBary that the carbonic 
lacid should be nentraliiM, and the amnionia 
prevented from getting in contact with the 
wheat stalk in such great quantities — and, 
also, the atalk should be atrengthened as 
much aa possible against such attacks. There 
|are many submances that may be made use 
loT to attain these desirable Mnects. 1 will 
ImentioD a few, and the method of applying 
Itheca. Pulveriie charcoal of any kinti until 
(381) 
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it ia reclaced to the size of nwrbles and leaa^ 
then take stoiM lime and reduce it to powder 
by alacking it with water; mix equal por- 
tions of it and ground charcoal intimately 
together, and apply the mixture immediately 
at the rate of ten busbela to the acre. It 
would be well to put more than the usual 
quantity on those places where the wheat 
looks very luxuriant, and less than the usual 
quantity where the wheat is poor and slen- 
der. Or, take four bushels of good hickory 
ashes, or ^ve bu6hels of good oak ashes, or 
more than five bushels of weaker ashes, to 
five bushels of ^ound charcoal to the acre. 
The ashes and lime will not only benefit the 
wheat crop, even if it is not exposed to the 
rust, but also the succeeding crop— -while 
the charcoal will do eood as long as the 
proand is cultivated and it remains there, as 
It never decays, and is always useful. It is 
the most valuable fertilizer that we have, 
and is worth more than its weight in gold. 
I could give you many instances of its won- 
derful — ^nay, astonishing — powers, but my 
limits here will not allow me. One bushel 
of salt of any kind*>say salt from the beef, 
pork, or fish barrels, or the rock salt used by 
mziers — reduced to powder, and added to 
five bushels of ground charcoal and mixed 
intimately, applied to an acre, will be as effi- 
cacious, if not washed away by heavy rains, 
as the other preparations. 

The soda of the salt, the potash of the 
ashes, and the lime unite with the carbonic 
acid, and render it unfit for the use of the 
fimgi, and strengthen the wheat plant so as 
to enable it to assimilate the carbonic acid 
and ammonia — while the charcoal absorbs 
both the 'carbonic acid and ammonia, and 
prevents the wheat fiiom becoming surfeited 
with them. It holds these gases subject to 
the action of the wheat, and if the wheat 
at any future time finds itself in want of 
carbonic acid and ammonia — if its roots be 
in contact with the charcoal, they will draw 
that held by it Thus the charcoal performs 
two very important services, and hence its 
great nsefulness. 

Lime that has been air slacked, will not 
answer in place of that which is f^esh slacked, 
ae it has already become partially, if not 
wholly neutralized, by bavmg already ab* 
aorbed carbonic acid, and therefore cannot 
neutralize the carbonic acid which is injuring 
the wheat. 

The proiper time to apply the befiire men- 
tioned preparations, is just about the time 
the wheat is in full blossom, as that is the 
time at which the surplus of carbcmic acid 
begins to work the injury. The mode of 
application is to pot them in a bag, and 



walking up and down the furrows, sow tbein 
as you do grain. 

if the season is such that much carbonic 
acid and ammonia is formed just at the time 
the wheat is most liable to be injured, it nmj 
be necessary to repeat the application at an 
interval of, sey two weeks or less. And a 
very bad season may require the applioatiooa 
to be repeated several times. These of»en* 
tions, however, will not only save the grain 
firom rust, but will make fine, targe, fbU 
heads of plump wheat, and will also be iiae* 
ful to the succeeding crops — particularly the 
charcoal. Care must be taken not to sow 
the preparations too thick in one place» ftr 
they may kill the p]ant& A top-dressing of 
groimd charcoal at the time of sowing tbe 
wheat, harrowed in with the wheat, and 
rolled over with a heavy roller, will be firand 
highly efficacious in preventing tbe rust. It 
should be put on at tbe rate of twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. 

Tbe preparations I have recommended are 
very efficacious in preventing the smut in 
wheat CHBiiieo. 



Roads, Cottages, Flowers, Ac, Ui 

land* 

The perfection of the roads in England, 
has been the theme of every traveller through 
that richly cultivated country. Tbe travel- 
ling by coach on the great thoroughfares 
through the kingdom, has been greatly di- 
minished since railroads have been con- 
structed. In many parts of the kingdom, 
however, the coach is still in use, snd some 
idea may be formed of tbe ease and comfort 
of that mode of travelling which was form- 
erly the pride and boast of every English- 
man. Over their level and smooth roade, H 
is certainly one of the most delightful me- 
thods of travelling in Jine weather. A seat 
upon the box with the coachman, who ia 
usually intelligent and free to converse witfi 
a traveller, and well acquainted with the 
history of persons and places of interest on 
his route, rendera this a very pleasant me- 
thod of seeing the country, and learning tiie 
incidents which interest a stranger. The 
coachman has nothing to do with the horses 
until the time arrives for starting. He ex- 
amines the team, sees that all is right, 
mounts his box, and is ofi^ at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, which I found the usual speed 
on all their roads. When he arrivea at the 
place for changmg horses, his lines are 
thrown down, and he entera the publie 
house, where be is the great noan among the 
hangeis on, and as be receives notice that 
all is ready, mounts his box again, and is sIC 
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The loads usually wind round tbrouffh the 
fiirms, bounded on each side, generally, by 
B€at)y trimmed hedges, with treee occasion- 
ally interaperaed, presenting every l^w rods 
new ?iewB and interesting acenery, that are 
truly delightful. The roads are made with 
the greatest care, generally macadamized, 
and entirely smooth. They are much nar- 
Tower than with us, usually through the 
eountry, only wide enough for carriages to 
pasSL The custom in England is, for each 
team to turn (o the left, instead of the right, 
as with ua. Its advantages are apparent, 
as the driver setting on the right, has in 
view the vehicle which is approaching, and 
'^ctLVk more readily ascertain how far he can 
drive with safety. In mafcins^ their roads 
l^reat care is taken to avoid hills, they judg- 
ing, I suppose, that it is not ordinarily much 
further to g^ round a hiU than to go over 
it. Fool paths are usually made with 
care on one or both sides of the road» No 
danger is to be apprehended from swine, or 
ether animals, as they are not permitted the 
eojoyment of that license, which seems to 
be their birthright in our free countrv. I 
have never witnessed them running at lai^ge 
in eity or country, not even in sweet IrelaM. 

Thie cottages which you pass, are gene- 
rally neat in their outward appearance, very 
frequently covered with climbing vines, and 
flowers usually in abundance in the small 
yard in front, and often in pots at the win- 
dows The oottases are low, the roof fVe- 
qaently not as high as the top of the coach, 
and a ftill view of the interior is enjoyed, as 
they are situated close to the road. Every 
few miles villages are passed through, — but 
the term village, as descriptive of our Ame- 
rican village gives but a fiiint imprassion 
of an Engli^ one. Instead of spacious 
atreeis, with painted houses of two or more 
etories, we find, as the road winds around 
through the narrow streets, small cottages 
and shops crowded together close to the 
atreet^ frequently with thatched roofs, with 
brick or stone floors. A house or two, occu* 
pied perhsps by the rector or physician, are 
flomewhat more aristocratic in their appeal^ 
ance. Many of the buildings are white- 
wariied, and covered with vmea, and. pre- 
sent, upon the whole, an interesting sppear- 
ance, Ixtt little of the comfort of one of our 
villagee. They appear as ancient, many of 
them, as their country, and I presume little 
change has been made in them for centuriea 

England truly is the land of flowera. They 
are to be found everywhere. The markets 
are filled with them. You meet them in 
■ the streets carried about by females and 
children for sale, and everybody, firom the 
poorest up to her majesty« have a bpuquei of 



flowera in the button hole or about the per- 
son. In the omnibus coach, railroad cars, 
on the steamer, on change, in the store — in 
Act, everywhere, they are to be met with. 
*Ti8 delightful thus to witness their taste for 
flowera It adds much to the pleasure of 
every one, and when it can be obtained at 
so cheap a rate, it is certainly desirable to 
cultivate a taste for them. 

The loads which a team can draw over 
their roads are nearly twice as heavy as 
could be drawn over ours with the same 
power. It will require time and care to 
bring our roads into such a state as to re- 
semble roads here. It would be well, I 
think, to beein to approximate to the like 
condition. Flad the labour which haa been 
so unskilfully expended on our roads for the 
last twenty years, been laid out in macadanfto 
izing them, we should, on all our principally 
travelled roada, have had them aa good as 
the roads are here. It is hoped that im- 
provement, in thia respect will not much 
longer be delayed. — CuUivaior. 



Proftts «f Fanaiag* 

J. G. CHAnasT, of Wickford, R. L, states 
to the officers of the Rhode Island 8ocie^ 
for the encouraffement of Domestic Indus- 
try, that several years ago he purdiaaed 
thirty-five acres of poor land, for which, it 
being near the village, he paid the larffe 
sum of three tboosand and fifty dollara. Only 
twenty-five acres of it are *HiIlageable, in- 
cluding three acres of meadow not ploughed. 
The remainder is made op of hills and bolee^ 
marsh, and beach, with a amall strip of wood 
land.** The arable land is described as un- 
even, with a gravelly soil, much encumbered 
with small stones. It had been much worn 
down by repeated croppings without manure. 
He let it on shares, but got such poor re- 
turns that he was sick df his purchase. 
Finding that he could neither sell nor rent 
it, he came to the conclusion to try farming 
himself^ though he had ** done nothing at %t 
fornearly forty yearg ;^^ but as a "substitute 
for experience,'^* he says he took an ** agrir 
cultural paper,'*^ He be^n cultivating it 
himself m 1840. He divided the tillage 
land into six fields, **from three to four ac»es 
each, a new one to be taken up every year, 
and after taking olT three crops, let it l«e 
three years in grass.** About two were ap- 
propriated to root crops and garden vegeta- 
bles, which are ploughed every year. 

His success oas been such, that land, 
which seven years ago, would not rent for 
four per cenC, noio pay9 Hoenly jper cenl., 
qfter deducting all expente$. He makes 
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Culture of Asparagus. — Honesty tke best Policy. Vol. Xl. 



the following statement in regard to tlie 
products and profits of his &rin for the year 
1846: 

10 acres mowing, 19 tons hajr, 

at f 12, 9238 00 

8 acres com, 124^hD8heIs sound, at 

80 cents, and 9 bushels oflU, at 

40 cents, 103 20 

Com fodder, 926, and pumpkins, 

•4 50, 29 50 

8) acres rye, 77 bushels, at 80 cents, 

and etraw sold, 924 81, 86 41 

2| acres potatoes, 848 bushels, at 87} 

cents., and 50 bushels small, at 

90 cents, 140 50 

867 bushels onions, at 50 c 9183 50 
886 do. carrots, nearly all 

sold at 19 cents, 158 84 

48 da nirsttips, da, at 884 a 16 00 
6 pounds onion seed, and 8 

pounds carrot seed, 8 00 

Peppers and sage sold, 41 88 

Produce of 1 acre and 125square rods, 408 22 
} acre summer vegetables, mostly 

used in &mily-Hn]d, 7 69 

Salt grass sold, standing, 24 00 

Milk sold, 47 39 

Rent received for two gardens, 6 50 

If ilk, butter, and summer vegetables 

used in family, 35 OQ 



91,116 41 
Ezraien.— Paid for labor 9182 62 
Board of labor, 90 00 

Molasses for drink, 20 gal- 
lons, at 80 cents, 6 00 
Manure purchased, and ma- 
terials for the same, 81 46 
Seeds of different kinds, 28 77 
Wear and tear of forming 

utensils, 25 00 

Taxes, n 81 

Labor done by himself, 50 00 

Cost of cultivation, 475 ee 

Cost of land, 93,050; profits 20} 

per cent for use of land, 640 75 

Mr. Chadsev states, that he hires all his 
help except the *« little" he does himsel£ 
He states that he made 917 pounds of pork, 
and 560 pounds of beet; which are not in- 
cluded in the account, as they were fattened 
on part of the produce before estimated. 
His stock, he says, consists of two cows and 
a horse. He buys manure from the village. 
With the horse he does all the '* team work,** 
except breaking up the land. His products 
for the year 1845, amounted to t913; his 
expenses were 9868; profits 9545.— Cu^tt- 
««ror. 



Calture of Asparagus. 

BiAiiv formers do not succeed well in their 
attempts to raise asparagus, from the foct 
that they do not be^in properly, or pot it ia 
the riffbt kind of soil. It is a saline pereiv 
nial plant, and grows in stony or graveJIj 
situations near the sea in many places, and 
is cultivated to a great extent in the neif hr 
bourhood of Paris, and grows to a large sue 
in the vicinity of Ulm and Augsburg on the 
banks of the Danube, where the soil is a 
calcareous sand, some three or four foet deep^ 
and the subsoil always saturated with water. 
Many of the Steppes in the South of Rue- 
sia and Poland, in the salt region, are co- 
vered with this plant, which is eaten by 
horses and oxen as grass. 

Premising that all seeds were originally 
planted in soils most natural to their vegeta- 
tion and growth, we learn firom the above 
fiicts, that two ingredients, viz: sand and 
salt, are at least necessary for the propaga- 
tion of this plant: hence in oreparing my 
bed five years ago for tlie seed, I selected a 
warm sunny spot: and mixed in freelv, sand 
and coarse manure, saturating it with brine 
to the depth of two feet On the top I put 
three iixbes of fine loam and vegetaUe 
mould: planting my seeds--«(ler steeping 
them in warm water for twenty-four hootB— 
in rows, the seeds about eight inches apart, 
and the rows about a foot distant from each 
other. In the foil of each year, I mix fine 
manure with the sur&ce soil, and cover the 
bed with coarse manure fipom my horse sta- 
ble; and in the spring remove the coarse 
part of it and strew on one to two quarts of 
fine salt, and as soon as the weather becomes 
warm and dry, irrigate freely every evening. 
The third season we cut freeh for the table, 
and last year my bed of 5 feet by 30, fiir- 
nished our table every day, from the middle 
of May to the last of July, when it was in 
part allowed to stand and ripen, that the 
roots might not become exhausted. — Fanner 
and Mechanic. 



Honesty tke Best Poller* 

A SARWOL called on Earl PiUwUliam to 
represent that his crop of wheat had been 
seriously injured, in a field adjoining a eer* 
tain wood, where his hounds, duhag the 
winter, freuuently met ta hunt 

He stated that the young wheat had been 
so cut up and destroyed, that in some parts 
be oould not hope for any produce. ** WeU, 
my firiend," said his lordship, *« I am aware 
tluit we have fieuuentiy met in that field, 
and that we have uone considerable iiyuiy; 
and if you can procore an estimate of the 
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Cfdimre of the Cucumber. 
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loos 700 bft?e tustained, I will reptjr you." 
T*be fiirmer replied, that anticipating his 
lordship*^ consideration and kindness, he 
had requested a friend to assist him in esti 
mating the damage, and they thought, as 
the crop seemed quite destroyed, J&IO would 
not more than repay him. 

The Earl immediately gave him the mo- 
ney. As the harvest, however, approeohed, 
the wheat grew, and in those parts of the 
£eld that were trampled, the corn was the 
strongest and most luxuriant. The &rmer 
^went again to his lordship, and being intro- 
duced, said, ** J am come, my lord, respect- 
ing the field of wheat adjoining such a wood.'* 
He instantly recollected the circumstances. 
^ W^ell, my fHend, did I not allow you suffi- 
cient to remunerate you for the loss?** ** Yes, 
my lord, I have found that I have sustained 
no loss at all, for where the horses had most 
«nt up the land the crop is most promising; 
and I have therefore brought the iSlO back 
again. **Ahf* exclaimed the venerable 
Carl, ^this is what I like — this is what 
ought to be, between man and man.** He 
then entered into conversation with the 
fio-mer, asking htm some questions about his 
&mily — how many children he had, &c. 
'His lordship then went into another room, 
and returning, presented the farmer a check 
for £20. •'Take care of tliis, and when 
your eldest son is of age present it to him, 
and tell the occasion that produced it" 

We know not which most to admire, the 
benevolence or the wisdom displayed bv this 
Illustrious man ; for while doing a noble act 
of ^nerosity, he was handing down a leason 
of mtegrity to another generation. 

In loeatmg the line of the White Water 
Canal a few years since, it passed of course, 
over much valuable property adjoining Cin- 
cinnati Some of this was materially in- 
jured, in consequence of rendering parts of 
the same estate inconvenient of access to 
the main property, and in all cases the value 
of the ground itself; furnished no slight claim 
for loMs thus sustained. Assessors were 
appointed by the Court of Common Pleas, 
to adjudge mjury, and allow damages eonse- 
^ent 

Among others, General Sees E. Price had 
« large sliee taken out of his valtiable pro- 
perty, just over mill creek. These were 
awarded accordingly, and in General Price^s 
case amounted to thirteen hundred dollars. 

Two or three years elapsed, which served 
to put the White Water Canal in operation, 
and determine its value to the neighbours; 
and the General began to entertain doubts 
whether the benefits be should derive from 
its existence, were not at least equal to the 
dboMi^ it might create. He sat down ac- 



cord inglv to calculate, and to reflect; and 
the result was, that he paid back the amount 
he had received from the Canal Company to 
its president, alleging that he was convinced 
he bad no right to it. 

Even those wtio are incapable of imitating* 
:9uch illutstrious integrity, must admire tlie 
magnanimity of spirit it displays. — North 
American, 



COLTITRB OF THB CoODMBnU — I will State 

a fiict relative to the planting of cucumbers, 
which came under my observation, and which 
IS worthy of being known. I shall at least 
give a further trial myself of its reali^, 
though I cannot conceive there is a doubt 
remaming on the subject Last spring, a 
friend of mine and myself were planting 
cucumbers at the same time. I was plants 
ing mine, as is usual, in gardens, by mixing 
a small portion of stable manure with the 
earth, and raising the hill an inch or two 
above the surfiice of the ground. Observing 
it, he jocosely remarks, **Let me show 
you how to raise cucumbers.** Never hav- 
ing much luck in raising them* I cheerfblly 
agreed to his proposition. He commenced 
1^ making holes in the earth, at the distance 
intended for tlie hills, that would hold about 
a peck — he then filled them with dry leached 
ashes, covering the ashes with a very small 
quantity of earth. The seeds were then 
planted on a level with the surfitce of the 
groond. I was willing to see the experi- 
ment tried, but bad no expectation of aav 
thing but a loss of seed, labour and soil. 
But imagine my astonishment, — ^notwith* 
standing a drier season was never known, 
and almost a universal failure of garden va- 
getables, — when I beheld vines remarkably 
thrifty, and as fine a crop of cucumbers as 
any one could wish to raise, and they con- 
tinued to bear for an unusually long time. 
I will not philosopbice on the subject — but 
say to all, try it; and instead of throwing 
your ashes away, apply it where it will be 
of use, and you will reap a rich reward.— > 
Ohio Farmer, 



E. BvRRiTT in bis Christian Citisen, says, 
'* Western Farmers! what are you going to 
do for the Old World next year? Are yon 
going to feed them, or let them die of hun- 
ger 1 If you cannot engage to grow one 
thouBond milliom of bushels of Indian com 
for them the coming season, and send it over 
in season, they will come after it tbemselvea, 
and your prairies will swarm with them, as 
with an ocean of boH frogs. So be up now, 
and at it There will be no potatoes raised 
here this season, and you must plant com 
for half the world.** 
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A Wash for JFVictf Trees. — AgricuSural Survey. Vol. XL 



A Wasli for Fniit Trees. 

A GOOD deal has been said about the best 
application for this parpose— one recommend- 
ing lime, another a solation of soft soap, and 
another a solution of potash. All these are 
Terv excellent, but sometimes iail of being 
applied, from an nnwillingness in the farmer 
to drive to the vUlage in search of them, or 
from the false economy which regards the 
slight expense of procuring them. If there 
is anything equally beneficial, and within 
every one's reach, we think it should be sub- 
stituted, as doing away with the last apology 
which a lazy man can give for neglecting 
his trees, ana we think that this article may 
be found in wood ashes, of which every 
firmer has an abundance^ I have tried the 
solution of black salts, the application of 
soap, and also that of wood ashes; for large 
trees with rough bsrk, the latter is quite as 
good, if not better than the former. A wash 
of ashes and water can be made as strong 
as you please, and if put on some dry day, a 
good deal of the ashes will remain adhering 
to the bark, which the subsequent rains wash 
into the crevices. This wash if applied in 
the summer time, will, while the ashes re- 
main on the tree, make it offensive and dis- 
agreeable to the insects, and deter them from 
lighting on it; also ultimately makes the 
bark smooth and healthy. 

By Chose who wish for healthy and pro- 
ductive orchards, too much attention cannot 
be given to the bark of their trees. We 
fle^ently meet with forest trees whose in- 
tenor has been almost entirely destroyed by 
fire or decay, and which yet seem healthy 
and flourishing by virtue of a vigorous bark; 
and any one who has tried the experiment 
must have observed how both shrubs and 
trees, that have become enfeebled by age 
and neglect, can be rejuvenated bv attention 
to their exterior condition. We don't mean 
to recommend to any to procure old or large 
trees for his orchard in place of young ones, 
but if he has an old apple tree worth im- 
proving, by removing the ouinde of the 
whole bark on it late in the spring, he will 
find that he has given to the tree much ad- 
ditional vigor. Upon smaller trees and 
shrubs, a liberal scraping with a trowel and 
an application of ashes and water will have 
the same effect 

When trees grow in grassy land, a 
pretty good way to keep them from being 
sod-bound, is to remove in the fall the sod 
two or three feet around the tree, and on 
this turn about half a wheelbarrow full of 
manure; the winter rains and snows will 
wash the strength of it to the fibrous roots. 
In the spring the manure may ha scattered 



about under xthe tree, and in lien of it, aqIk 
stitute leached ashes. This, beside beiii|r 
beneficial to the tree, prevents the gimas 
from approaching the stem of the tree du- 
ring the summer; and what grass grown 
over the ashes is easily removed in the &II. 
In conclusion we would say, that tbe 
farmer who curries his horse twice a daj» 
finds himself abundantly rewarded for lua 
toil, in the improved strength and appear- 
ance of his animal; why don't be cuny 
his trees once or twice a year, and reap a 
larger reward fbr the labour and the capital 
thus invested 1 — Mhwn' JoumaL 



Agricaltaral Sanrey of Waskiagtoa Ceii^ 

N* T« 



Ws Uke tbe following from tbe Albany 
JaummL Our frieode in Ifew York are cv^taf My cb- 
terpriiing end eplrited, end we tniet tbie nti«Bi|it wID 
be attended with velaable reenlte. We are find i« ne» 
Dr. Fitcb engaged in this nndettahhiff.^En. 

Wb learn that the N. Y. State AgricnlCo- 
ral Society has it in contemplation, to have 
a full and accurate Agricultural Survey of 
the difierent counties of the State, taken so 
fast as its means will enable it to proceed m 
a work of this character. The Suryeys of 
the several counties of England uid Walei^ 
completed several years since by the Britisii 
Board of Agriculture, will form the model 
on which this work will be in a measora 
conducted. The present flonriahing state of 
the art of agriculture in England, it ie well 
known, has resulted, to a considerable ex* 
tent, directly firom the investigations made 
and the information acquired t>y that Sur- 
vey; and a similar work in this country can 
scarcely foil to lead to similar aaspicioos r^ 
suits. 

We regard it as ne small honour, that 
Washington county has been selected bj 
the State Society, as the snost appropriate 
locality in which to commence this import- 
ant work, and that one of our own citisens^ 
Dr. Asa Fitch, has been commissicHied to ez^ 
cute it ' Such a work, in such hands, m 
confidently anticipate will result in a report 
that will redound to the fame, alike, of the 
writer, of our county, and of the Society 
under whose patronage it n made. We 
learn from Dr. F. that he contemplates vic» 
iting the several parts of tbe county the 
present season, and apcertaiaing from per- 
sonal inquiries and observations, all the de- 
tails of the art of agriculture, &e., as it is 
practiced at the present day by our roost 
successful and intelligent farmers. That 
the exact plan and scope of the pro p o sed 
work may be more definitely known, we 
take pleasure in laying before oor ceadtsa 
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the instroetions that have been given to 
^uide him in his inquiries: — 

Agricaltttra] Rooms, Alteay, 
May ISth, 1847. 

Asa FiToa, M. D., — Dear Sir: You have 
been selected to make an Agricultural Sur- 
vey of the county of Washington — to col- 
lect accurate information in relation to the 
state of its agriculture, and every 8ttfa}ect 
connected with it — ^to suggest means of im- 
ptovement— «nd to make report with as 
moch exactness as circumstances will admit. 

I enclose you a plan of the proposed Sur- 
yey, adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, which 
will direct your attention to such inquiries 
ss are deemed most important Your own 
experience will guide you in the fulness of 
examination, and report under the various 
heads, some requiring from their importance 
much more extended notice than others. 

The reports of Natural History, which 
have been prepared under the direction of 
the Legislature, will aid you materially in 
some tranches of the Survey, as many of 
the inquiries submitted can be answered 
probably through them, and without as mi- 
nute personal examination as would other- 
wise have been necessary. 

Ab this is the first Agricultural Survey 
which has been undertaken b^ the State 
Agricultural Society, and upon its success- 
fbi result will depend whether the Survey 
be continued in future years to other coun- 
ties or not, it becomes of the highest import- 
ance that the work riiould be done with such 
particularity and care, as will secure a com- 
plete and finished return. It is desirable 
that the survey, when completed, should be 
embraced in an octavo volume of some 200 
pages — but this will depend in some mea- 
sure upon the extent to which it may be 
lengthened by subjects of importance which 
may require particular notice. 

The Executive Committee rely upon your 
ability to perform the work in a manner that 
will be creditable to the Society, and so as 
to be an enduring monument to yourself in 
the fiiture history of the Agriculture of the 
State. 

I am very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, B. P. Johnson, 

Secretary N. T, State Ag Society. 

Plan of the Proposed Agricultural Survey 
of the County of Washington, 

1. Geographical and topographical descrip- 
tion of the County. 

% Geological reatures, minerals end fos- 
sils, nature of the soil, distinguishing that 
loomposed of Iha '*iiortheni drifts" ot of 



transported materials from that pitxluced 
from the rocks of the immediate neighbour- 
hood« 

8. Length of time the soil has been under 
cultivation; the original growth of timber, 
and the time it was first cut ofiT. 

4. Date of the first settlement of the se- 
veral part") of the county, and the origin and 
general character of the settlers. 

5. Condition and progress of agriculture 
fifom the first settlement to the present time, 
showing what have been the improvements 
and causes which have produced them ; what 
have been the staple crops, the mode of their 
cultivation, and as fiir as may be practicable, 
the actual profits of each, at different pe- 
riods. 

6. Present state of agriculture ; the seve* 
ral crops cultivated, their respective yields 
and market value. Also, all mdustrial pur- 
suits connected with fiirming, such as the 
manufacture of maple sugar, how o»naged 
in its preparation, &c. 

7. Adaptation of crops, ae grains, grasses, 
and roots, to di^rent soils; wowing the ar- 
rangement which in this respect has been 
found bv experience to be most judicious and 
profitable. 

8. Fruits and fruit trees; having particu- 
lar reference to the adaptation of the various 
species to the different soils— mentioned un- 
der head No. 2, — and how far the produc- 
tiveness, health, or longevity of the trees 
are afiected by the nature of the soil, &c. 

9. Weeds and pernicious plants, describ- 
ing those most injurious, whether indigenous 
or introduced, and giving the most approved 
modes for their eradication. 

10. Insects, describing those which are 
prejudicial to the farmer, and noticing the 
most e^ctual means of preventing their 
ravages. 

11. Implements; having regard to any 
peculiarity of construction, and noticing any 
improvements, which may have been adopted 
in their form, mode of manufacture, or use& 

12. Live stock; horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine; showing the numbers of each of these 
classes kept in the county, their diseases and 
mode of curing them ; the different breeds, 
and as far as may be, the relative value of 
each for different purposes; the relative 
value of horses and oxen for labour on the 
&rm ; and any facts in regard to the profits 
and most economical management of poultry 
of different kinds. 

13. Feeding and fiittening animals; hav- 
ing regard to the most profitable modes, and 
the relative value of diTOrent kinds of grain, 
roots, apples, pumpkins, grasses, — both in 
their green and dry state— or any plants for 
feeding labouring ajaimalsy*— whether hoises 
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or oxeo, — milch cows, or for fitttening cattle, 
swine or sheep. 

14. Dairies and dairy prodnce: showing 
the qnantity of hotter and cheese produced, 
the quantity per cow, the host modes of 
making these articles, and the kind of pas- 
ture and ibod, as well as the general man- 
agement, which is found most profitahle. 

15. Wool growing ; showing the number 
of sheep in the county, the breras, the quan- 
tity of wool produced per head, the value 
per pound of the difihrent kinds of wool, its 
preparation for sale, and where sold; the 
number of sheep pastured per acre cm differ- 
ent soils; time required for winter feeding; 
quantity of hay required for carrying a given 
number of sheep through the winter ; most 
economical mode of winter feeding, whether 
with hay alone, or with any other fodder, 
and whether any and what kinds of grain 
or roots, and in what quantities, and in what 
manner, are fod to sheop. 

16. Manufactures; the kinds carried on 
in the county, their extent, and the effect 
they have had on the farming interest. 

17. Examples of good management or 
success m farming. 

18. General profits of farming; showing 
the returns for capital invested. 

10. Education ; the state of schools, and 
whether any instruction having a particular 
reference to agriculture, is given m schools 
and academies, and with what success or 
advantage. 

20. i^g^estions for improving the condi- 
tion of agriculture. 

21. Z«)logy of the county— at least a no- 
tice of those indigenous quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles, fish, &^^ that are serviceable or 
detrimental to man. 



Horticiiltaral Pramlums* 

Thk Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
ofiers the following premiums at its stated 
meeting on the 20th inst, at eight o^clock, 
P.M. 

Grapes. — For the best, three bunches, of 
a black variety to be exhibited, 98- 
For the second best, do. do. da S2. 
For the beet do. of a white variety, da 93. 
For the second beet da do. da V2. 

Apriootv. — ^For the best, two dozen named 
to be exhibited, $2. 
For the second best da do. da 91. 

PLum. — For the best, one dozen to be ex- 
hibited, 92. 
For the second best da da 91* 

Fioa. — For the beet, one dozen to be ex- 
hibited, 92. 



PsAKs. — ^For the best, one doien unat4 
to be exhibited, #2. 

For the second best da da do. 91- 

Applbs. — For the best, half a peek nunetf 
to be exhibited, 92. 

For the second best da da 91- 

And at the meeting on the 18th praxiuMiw 
the following premiums are oflfered : 

Grapes. — For the best, three bunches^ oT 
a black variety to be exhibited, 9S. 

For the second best da da da 92L 

For the best da of a white variety, to \» 
exhibited, 93* 

For the second best da da da 92. 

Nectarinxs. — For the best, one doaeii 
named to be exhibited, 92. 

For the second best da da 91* 

Plums. — For the best, da do. 92. 

For the second best, da da 91* 

Pbachxs. — For the best, two dozen to be 
exhibited, 93* 

For the second best da da 92. 

For the third best da da 91- 

Pears. — For the best, one dozen to be 
exhibited, 92. 

For the second best do. da 91. 

Apples. — For the best, half a peck to be 
exhibited, 92. 

For the second best da da 9h 
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Timothy G 

Phleitm Pratente. 

This yaloable grass, is, I believe, geoc^ 
rally considered as a naturalized fooeigner. 
An accidental examination of an arricolto* 
ral work printed in London in Vmi^ enti- 
tled " Mtueum Rttsttcum et Cwnmerdale^ 
eeems to throw some doubt on this point, and 
to make it common to both England and 
America. It is there spoken of as delight* 
ing in wet or moist soils, and having a root 
like couch grass; and for this reason forming 
a strong covering for bogs, and other wet 
places. It is also spoken of as by no means 
a good pastura Nothing is said of its qoali- 
ties for making hay, and its cultivation is 
not recommended on account of the diffi- 
culty of eradicating it when onee in posses- 
sion of the soil. A Mr. Rocqoe» who seems 
to have been an experimenter is gTaaDco» is 
a communication to the same work, uses this 
language : ** As to Timothy grass, it grows 
prodigfoasly quick. Lord Robert Manners 
brought me a root from Lincolnshire, that 
grew on a quarry, t)»e stem of the grass was 
about two feet and a half high» (he seed was 
ripe and larger than that brought tram Vir- 
ginia.** From this it ought be isforced^ thai 
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at that time, December, 1769, Timothy grass 
vras known rather as an American, than an 
English, ?egetable. Stillingfleet, in his oU 
aer vations on grasses, speau of it as being 
brought from North America about forty 
years before he wrote, which was in 1811. 
it was introduced into English agriculture 
with strong recommendations, but, as he 
sajs, was soon rejected, being fband coarse, 
and of little value for any purpose. Cartis, 
in his ** Practical Observations,*^ gives it 
precisely the same character, but makes no 
allusion as to its ** kabitat^^ or whether it be 
English or American. Sinclair, in his ** HoT' 
tus Gramineus WobumensU^^^ expresses 
other opinions. He thinks it of great value 
as a '* constituent of any mixture of grasses 
for permanent pasture,'* and also fi>r hay. 
From him we have a corroboration of the 
** Museum Austtctim,** that it was first made 
known to English agriculturists in 1768* by 
a gentleman who took it from this country. 
Pbmell, in his late work on grasses, con- 
firms this idea. Our own Botanists, with 
the exception of Eaton, appear to think it 
an emigrant foreigner, somewhat starved 
and ill treated at home; but under the 
broader and more flattering encouragements 
of our free institutions, richer lands, and 
stimulating climate, transformed into a more 
important and imposing production. The 
authorities quoted above, lead to the belief 
that it is a ** native,'* and that its value in 
agriculture was first made known firom this 
country, and the reputation it has sained 
and continues to have, first established here. 

A. L. Elwym. 

PUladalpbia, June Slit, 1847. 

JoBmoN, in hii Encyelopedia, sayi " tbit fi « greet 
American graas, and is called Timothy, from Mr. Tim* 
otby Hanson, who flnt introdaced its aeeda into Ma- 
ryland :" and we all know tbat for bay, it it one of oar 
■Boat TalaaMe graana.— En. 



From the CUtlvator. 
Disease among Neat Cattle* 

On a fine morning in June, 1838, a neigh- 
boar of mine requested me to examine tne 
bodies of two fat steers which he had just 
foond dettd in his pasture field, and which 
he suspected had been poisoned. He said 
that having driven one from the field late 
the previous afternoon, he had observed the 
two that were now lying dead before us, 
quietly grazinff about, apparently in perfect 
health. As their hides had been removed, 
my attention was first attracted by the blood- 
less appearance of the flesh, like that of well 
dressea butchers' meat There was no o^ 
fensive smell, nor any distension of the ab- 
domen. On laying open that cavity, no gas 



escaped, and the stomach, or maw, the part 
first exposed, oresented a perfectly healthy 
appearance. On cutting into this organ, it 
was foond well filled with grass, whico had 
a very fresh and natural appearance, as if 
the animal had fed in perfect health nntil 
within a few minutes of its death. On rais- 
ing up flaps with the knife, a thin pellicle 
was seen to detach itself by ita own weight 
and that of the grass adbenng to it, leavmg 
the villoos coat of the stomach nerfectiy 
clean and apparently healthjr. The maW 
being now removed, brought into view the 
liver, the spleen, and small intestinea Uith^ 
erto everything had presented nearly a na- 
tural aspect, but this was now no longer the 
case. The liver, indeed, appeared Malthj^ 
with the exception of a somewhat onnatunl 
paleness, but the spleen was much distended 
with black blood, and the small intestines 
were found filled, entirely. filled with the 
same fluid ! So intensely did this dark eth 
loured blood show through the thin coats of 
the bowels, that the bystanders mistook it 
for mortification ; but after letting out theic 
contents the membranes assumed their natn* 
ral colour. It seemed that all the blood in 
the body had found its way into the bowels, 
and this view of the matter was strengtbt 
ened by examining the viscera of the chest 
The lungs were verv pale and bloodless, and 
upon slitting open the heart across the sep* 
tum, so as to lay open both ventricles; the 
right was found to exhibit some bloody stains, 
but the left was as clean as if it had been 
wiped out with a wet cloth. The animal 
haa evidently died of bleedinfi[, and that 
without the escape of a drop of blood fi^om 
the body. It haa probably fed nntil dark, 
whoUv unconscious of its impending fote, 
and then quietly laid itself down to sleep 
the sleep of death. Nearly all the blood in 
the body, by some unknown process^ bad 
been suddenly transforred from its natural 
receptacles into the intestinal tube ; and so 
suddenly had this been accompdisbed, and 
with so little previous indisposition, that all 
the animal functions had been performed in 
apparently the most healthy manner until 
within a few moments of dissolution. But 
Aoio, or by what channel had the Uood been 
so transferred, was a question for the anato* 
mist By what unknown, what miracnloua 

Sroceas bad such a state of things been 
rooght about? How could the animal live 
until the blood-vessels, and even the heart 
itself could be entirelv emptiedl No botch^ 
ever accomplished a feat like thia Slit open 
the heart of the most thoroughly bled ani- 
mal fvcm the slauffhter house, and it will be 
found to contain large clots of blood. No 
human means can sustain life until 4lie heart 
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taueezes ont the last drop of its oontents. 
No poison known to man— no chemical know- 
ledge, however profound, could concoct a 
poison capable of producing a death like 
this? To Him alone who created, it is re- 
served to slay in a manner so wonderful. 

It may well be supposed that I felt a deep 
interest in this strange discovery, and lost 
no opportunity in its further investigation. 
Many deaths of the same kind occurred in 
the town of Rye that season, but I could 
learn of only one instance in which any in- 
disposition was noticed before death. Most 
of the animals must have died in the ni^ht, 
as they were found dead in the mornmg, 
without having exhibited any evidence of 
disease the previous day. O^e alone was 
seen in the day time for a few minutes stag- 
gering about, but it soon settled upon the 
ground and quietly expired. All the exami- 
nations made that season, presented precisely 
the same appearances. 

There was the same bloodless appearance 
of the flesh, the absence of fetor and gaseous 
distension of the abdomen ; the same firesh 
and natural condition of the herbage in the 
stomach, as if the animal had fed until the 
last hour of life; the intestines presenting 
the same dark purple appearance, in conse- 
Quence of the whole tube, through all its 
aooblin^ and convolutions, being entirely 
filled with blood ; while the hear^ in every 
instance, was found entirely empty. 
. I heaid nothing more of this disease for a 
space d[ eight years, until last summer, 
(1840,) when a gentleman one morning re- 
quested me to examine the body of a cow 
he had just lost, in the hope that I might be 
able to detect the poison with which, as he 
supposed, she had been destroyed. He stated 
that she had been brought from the field in 
the morning with other cows for the purpose 
of being muked, and was at that time appa- 
rently as well as any of them. When about 
half milked she stepped away and laid down 
under a tree; the milker coming into the 
house, related the feet, and complained that 
she could not get her up again. On going 
out himself he found her dyin?, and she ac- 
tnally exnired within half an hour ftom the 
time of laying down. This statement at 
ence induced suspicion that the malady of 
1838 had returned again, and ( described to 
bim minutely the appearances then met with, 
and ventured' to predict that his cow would 
be found in the same condition; in which 
case, I remarked, the idea of poison by any 
human agency, cannot for a moment be en- 
tertained. It is only necessary here to add, 
that the examination confirmed the predic- 
tion in the roost minute particulars. 

Hitherto this disease had been confined 



entirely to neat cattle, and as far as I knew, 
had appeared onlv in the summer mootho. 
In February last, however, a friend <^led to 
request the chemical examination of the 
stomach of a young heifer that had just 
died, saying that he had previouslv lost se- 
veral cattle in the same wa^, and that his 
nei^bours, all suspecting poison, had urged 
him to have the matter thoroughly investi- 
gated. In answer to a question of mine, he 
stated that he had lost ten in all, seven of 
them in^the warm months of summer, and 
three the present winter; and that he had 
never found one of them sick ; the first inti- 
mation of his loss being' that of finding them 
dead in the field, wiSi but one exceptioii, 
and in that the animal was breathing its last 
when discovered. On cutting open the spe- 
cimen he had brought with him, it disclosed 
the peculiar appearances described as be- 
longing to this disease, and I stated to him 
the discoveries previously made, and that oo 
his return home, a fbrther examination would 
probably show him the heart destitute of 
blood, and the intestines filled with it ; and 
that he might rest assured that no honMui 
agency could have had any share in the 
matter. This last suggestion seemed to be 
very acceptable to him, for the suspicion of 
having an enemy about him base enough to 
destroy his property in this manner, was ex- 
ceedingly annoying. And here it will he 
proper to point the reader's attention to the 
feet, that everv application for post-mortem 
examinations hitherto mentioned, had been 
based upon the suspicion of poison ; a suspi- 
cion fer more harassing and vexatious to 
generous and worthy mmds than the loss of 
property itself; and it was a hope of being 
able to dissipate this delusion, so fraoffht 
wiUi mischief to society, and so liable to dis- 
turb the harmony and good feeling of everv 
neighbourhood where it might be entertaincM, 
that first suggested the idea of writing this 
history. But the sinffular and novel features 
of the disease itself; and the deep interest 
the former has in its further investigatian^ 
may perhaps give it a still higher claim to a 
place among the agricultural notices of Uie 
day. 

It was the intention of the writer to com- 
pare the peculiar features of this disease 
with the symptoms detailed in the history of 
past epidemics among domestic animals, and 
likewise to ofier a theory in explanation of 
the strange physiological fact alluded to in 
describing its post-mortem appearances ; hot 
the lengtii to which this article has already 
arrived, must defer this intention to a future 
period. 

Tbomas CuMre, M. D. 

Portchwtor, WMtctwiier Co., Mtreii« 1847. 
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PiroBi the Amerleui Agricalturiit. 
ConparaliTO Weif kt of Pork and BaeoB« 

Ov the 16th of December, 1846, 1 bought 
tweWe hogs, weighing 27% 245, 240, 287, 
280, 229, £», 21^ 212, 206, 196, 189, mak 



inga total of 2^696 lbs. at •! 87^ per 100 

lbs. making $60 GO. 

According to the market price in Chicago 
this was the fair vahie, merely deducting 
price of hauling. These cut up next day 
made 



94 IwBdaoiiiely trim^d bams, weichinc OS \\m., to coft ny 8) eti., §14 tt 

94 do. •hoaMan, do. 560 do. do. 9 do. 11 SO 

94 do. lidMeloarof bono, do. 668 do. dOb 9|do. KSS 

Leaf, lard, and trimming i of holly, Ite., do. 380 do. do. 3 do. 00 

TriWBiafiof loan moat, doar ofboBo, Ibr lattiaffe, n, it wiU malM $0 37 

Or 91 87 more than the whole hoge eoet, or 9,961 Ibe., indading the noaage meat 
at 9^ cents a poand, it will eieeed the coet 97 eta. 



Then I had the remainder as follows : 

19Joles 106 

Back bonef and ribe 158 

Pateeand ■ooie .*. 195 

ineattingop 43 



130 1880 



I take no account now of anything but the 
hams, shoulders, and 6ide& For cutting and 
curing I have charged my own time, 

1 day cntting ap and ealting (ineladiag board) $1 95 
1 day bired man aesieting 68 

9 Ibo. saltpetre, 37; 96 lbs. N. T. salt (1| bastaeis) 

OOets. 133 

Dec 30, work overhauling and resalting, 95 ots.; 

32 lbs. salt, 33 cts. 57 

Jan. 16, 1847, preparing and hanging np meat to 

smoke ' 1 95 

April 9, labour of weighing bacon 95 

e097 

After smoking and drying fh>m January 
16th, to April !£d, it weighed as follows: 

94 hams 571,.... loss 61,.... 639 original weight 

94 shoalders. . . .534,. ... do. 46,. . . .580 do. 

94Bidee 630,.... do. 38, 

1741 

This, at three cents a pound* will exceed 
the cost of the hogs, $1 7a 

Any person can, however, fix bis own 
fvice ufion each murt, and by taking compara* 
tive weights maxe his own calculation and 
estimate of profit and losiu The weights 
were all carefully taken by my own hands, 
with the same oteelyarda The hogs were 
well fatted upon com. The price of pork 
last fidl was low. The fiiir price of the 
bacon now, I think, is se?en cents on an 
average. 

But as *< one swallow don*t make a sum- 
mer," I will give another table» so that a 
comparison can be made with those and the 
former one. January I8th, 1847, I killed 
seven hogs, weighing 831, 296, 233, 222, 
173, 167, 150,— the three last pigsr-and at 
same time received from a tenant the half 
of two others, that were poorly fittted, which 
weighed 287 and 166, making my half 212, 



and the total 1723 lbs., which at the same 
price as the other lot, f 1 87} per cwt. 
would make 982 80. These cut up the next 
day were as follows: 

16 hams 413 

16 shoalders 334 

16 sides 460 

iLeai;iaRl and trinsiiiigs •«. 90S 

Baosage meat and tail ineoes 68 

wi 

70 



Joles 

Back bones and ribs 
Pates and sonse .... 
lioss in eattiag . . . . 



1793 



The per centage of loss in cutting up this 
lot is less thsn the other. This is portly 
owing to being better dressed. 



Weight smoked, 
do. do. 
do. do. * 



.370 Kms, 43. 

.314 do. 90. 

.368 do. 39. 



.413 



1058 



05 



1147 



This at three cents, falls a little short of 
the price fixed as cost, while the other lot 
at the same rate exceeded it. This is owing 
|to the small hogs in this lot The charges 
against this lot are for 



75 lbs. of salt 

I do. saltpetre 

Cutting up and salting, . . 
Overhanling and weighing 



1.1 



75 
M 



•9 95 

No matter what the price of fiwsh pork 
is, if the farmer is sore that he could sell 
the bacon for double that price, he will fini 
it profitable to salt, insteao of selling in the 
bog. For the lard, sausage meat, jdesb ribs, 
&C., will more than pay the cost and trou- 
ble of curing, and then he will save about 
40 per cent, in the weight of haoling to 
market 

I should like to see similar calcuktioni 
upon putting up pork m barrels. 

S<NLOH. ROBINMML . 

Crown Point, Lake eo., Ia», April 99th, 1047. 
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Of these aeveial crops I see nothing ])e- 
culiar in the ctdtivation in Great Britain, 
which would require me to treat Uiem at 
any jgfreat length. 

The potatoes brought upon the table are, 
in general, of a much better quality, drier, 
ana more mealy, than those grown in the 
United States. The potatoes grown on new 
land, however, in the NOTthem States, are 
excellent ; and the potatoes hrouf bt to mar- 
ket from the northern parts of Aiame, and 
from Nova Scotia, are not excelled by any 
which I have met with. Within my own 
pbservation and experience, likewise, I have 
found that the finest seed potatoes from this 
bouDtry, planted in the United States, with 
the exceptions above referred to, have, after 
the first year, deteriorated, and become con- 
formed to those usually planted in the coun- 
try. It is demonstrated, therefore, to my 
xnmd, that new lands yield potatoes of a 
better quality than lands which have been 
long under cultivation ; and that a low tem- 
perature and damp climate, such as are found 
in the northern parts of Maine and the Brit- 
ish Atlantic provinces of North America, 
are fiivourable to potatoes, while in hot and 
dry climates the quality of the vegetable is 
inferior. 

Potatoes are almost invariably planted 
here in drills or furrows and thirty inches 
apart The furrow is first opened ; the ma- 
nure laid in it; the potatoe planted; and the 
land reversed by the plough, so as to cover 
the seed. They are then, just after appear- 
ing above ground, often harrowed ; ana after 
getting to some height, the harrow, or culti- 
vator, 18 passed between the rows; and they 
are earthed up with a double mould-board 
ploufirh, or by a single plough passing twice 
m the furrow. When ready to be dug, or, 
as it is here termed, lifted^ a double mould- 
board plough is passed down once, or a sin- 
gle plough twice, through the row of pota- 
toes ; those are picked up which are thrown 
out; and then the whole field is thoroughly 
harrowed, which brings the remaining pota- 
toes to the suriaoe to oe gathered. 

Two or three points seism to be well es- 
tablished here ; first, that in planting, it is 
better to tise whole than cut sets; that, 
•when they are cut, the seed end of the po- 
tatoe is more productive than the opposite 
end, and while the former is used for plant- 
ing, the latter may be saved for food ; and 
lastly, that the crop is considerably increased 

a early plucking off the blossoms. I have 
■eady described the lazy-bed mode of cul- 
tivation, and the large crops sometimes ob- 
tained, in my account c^ the Agricultural 



School at Glasnevin. In general, however, 
the crops are not large, not much exceeding^ 
two hundred and fifty bushels to the aere^ 
which, though a respectable, is certain] j not 
a great yiefi. Potatoes are raised largely 
for the market in some places; but in p>ap 
ing through the country, the extent of land 
under cultivation in potatoes appears oom- 
paratively small. 

I cannot join with Cobbett in his anatbe* 
mas upon potatoes, to which a learned agri- 
cultural professor here has lately added the 
force of his denunciations, which are likely 
to fall harmless under the power of habit 
and general taste. There certainly can be 
found, as common consent seems to have es- 
tablished, no more agreeable, and no more 
nutritious esculent than a well cookei pota- 
toe; and under few crops will an acre of 
ground yield more food for animala The 
disease which has prevailed in the potatoe — 
the ravages of which have been so extensive 
and alarming — will, it is hoped, prove only 
a temporary evil, or some emctual remedy 
against it be found. In Ireland, a large 
number of the population, amounting to mil> 
lions, depend, almost exclusively, upon the 
potatoe for subsistence. The ordinary allow- 
ance to a working Irishman is, from fourtetti 
to sixteen pounds of potatoes per day. It 
cannot be denied, however, in a moral view, 
that potatoes to the Irish are an equivocal 
good. In order to improvement, man re- 
quires a constant and severe stimulus U> ex- 
ertion. The necessities of men are the 
excitements to industry and enterprise, and 
very often the foundation of their virtues. 
But what hope can be entertained for the 
improvement of persons content to live upon 
the meanest fare, and m circumstances of 
destitution barely compatible with existence, 
and to go on anid marry, and rear childrao, 
with no expectation or ambition beyond that 
of a mud cabm, a peat fire, and a potatoe 
dietl 

Next to potatoes and turnips, beets oecopy 
a principal place in English cultivation. Of 
beNSts, the field cultivation is limited to the 
mangel-wurzel. These are cultivated m 
rows, upon ridges, similar to the cultivatioB 
of turnips, about thirty inches apart; and 
though the seed is commonly dibbled in at 
six inches distance in the rows, the plants 
are thinned out to a distance of one fbot. 
Deep cultivation is always strongly recom- 
mended for all tap-rooted plantsi An emi- 
nent farmer in Northamptonshire, after hav- 
ing furrowed and manured the furrows for 
his mangel- wursel, as the wheels of the cart 
and the trampling of the horses tend to 
harden the bottom of the furrow, before the 
land is turned back upon it in order to form 
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m ridge, pasMs down in the fiirrow with a 
miner, that he may looaen and deepen it A 
fainer is aimply the colter of a ploogh, with- 
cat the moold-board. He iEq)ealu of thii as 
heine attended with great advanta^. No 
nacnine has yet heen invented which may 
be safely t mated to drop the seed. A wheel 
with pegs of ahoQt two inches in length, 
and six inches apart, npon the ootiide or the 
whe^, which shall nuike hdes in the graand 
as the wheel revolves, handles like those of 
« wheel-barrow being attached to it, is used 
to dibble the land, into which childien, who 
4hliow, drop the seed, one being sufficient in 
each hole, as every capsule in Act contains 
four seedBi The seeds are then covered with 
the head of a rake or with the hand. The 
land between the rows should be kept loose 
•by plou^ing, and thrown upon the rows, 
but not upon the plants, whose nature it is 
to grow much out of ground. In the latter 
part of the season, the under leaves may be 
gathered and fed to milch cows, or sheep, or 
swine, with great advantage to the consumer, 
and where the crown is left unbroken and 
only the lower leaves taken, without injury 
to the producer. 

Reports have been fbmished me of crops 
of finy-eight tons per acre, and in other 
cases, of forty-eight tons, and fifty-six tons, 
per acre; this, of course, after they were 
•topped and cleaned. These^ however, are 
▼ery extraordinary crops, the common yield 
bemg about thirty tons. They are much 
valued for milch cows, and for fiitting cattle. 
-Experiments have been made to test the 
value of mangel-wurael compared with 
Swede turnips in the fattening of cattle. 
The experiments which have come under 
inv knowledge — the estimate of the increase 
of weight of the animals experimented upon 
having been made from external measure- 
ment, and not in scales — do not appear to 
me decisive, but only indicative of consider- 
able superiority in fattening properties of the 
mangel-wurzel over the Swedes. The yield 
of mangel-wurzel, per acre, under good cul- 
tivation, is considerably greater. Caution is 
to be used in giving them to milch cows, as 
they are apt to produce scouring. From 
this effect I have suffered in the f^ use of 
them with mj own cows. It is strongly ad- 
vised, likewise, not to use them untu the 
spring or late in the winter; and I have 
known fhrmers to keep them sound and fresh 
into August They are considered as not 
nnfavoorable to wheat, which may be sowed 
after tl^era. The seed of the beet riiould be 
well soaked before sowing; and it is advised, 
in the event of transplanting them to fill up 
vacancies, not to place the plant lower in 
the ground than it fiHrmerly stood, as other* 



wise, if planted to the top, it will send out 
shoots from the top, and become scraggy or 
forked. 

Carrots are cultivated to some extent, and 
much valued. There is nothing, however, 
peculiar in the cultivation. The land should 
be deeply ploughed and highly manured. 
They are usually cultivated on a flat sur- 
face ; but I am satisfied that the ridge culti- 
vation at a distance of two feet, so as to 
plough between them, would be far prefer- 
able. The seed should be sprouted before 
sowing and mixed with sand, in order to 
avoid Its being sown too thickly. If sowed 
on ridges, they will be much more easily 
cultivated and kept clean; and they should 
be thinned out to the distance of six inches 
apart The Belgian white carrot has come 
greatly into favour in England. A distin- 
guished farmer, in whose authority I place 
Qie utmost confidence, pronounces it as thir- 
ty per cent, more productive than the com- 
mon carrots; and I met with an eminent 
farmer who had grown thirty-one tons se- 
venteen hundred weight upon an acre, and 
whose crops averaged twenty-four tons per 
acre. Another farmer informed me, that hi 
usually obtained twenty-five tons per acre. 
A former, at Birkenhead, near Liverpool, 
who is layioff the foundation of one of the 
most splendid agricultural establishments in 
England, and whom I had the pleasure of 
visitinc^, obtained a crop of a hundred tons 
fW>m three acres. Much of this was due to 
the liberal application of guano. Another 
former reports having grown upon four acres 
four thousand eight hundred bushels of the 
white carrot, or twelve hundred bushels per 
acre, which he fed to his horses, ten pounds 
each per day, and to his neat cattle, with 
very great advantage. A strong prejudice 
exists against the use of white carrots for 
horses, as injuring their eyes; and the former 
first mentioned above thinks it not without 
foundation, believing that his own horses 
had suffered from that cause. 

With respect to the common red beet, or 
the sugar beet, and the parsnip, I have not 
seen them under field cultivation in Eng- 
land, though the narsnip is said to be largely 
cultivated, as feea for stock, in the channel 
islands. The sugar beet is reported to yield 
abundantly, and to furnish a more nutritious 
food, better for fottening, and for milch cows, 
than the mangel-wurzel ; yet the former has 
not supplant^ the latter. The Jerusalem 
artichoke is often served at table, and is ap- 
proved by many as food for stock, but is not 
so palatable or so nutritious as the potatoe. 
It grows, however, without much care, and 
in almost any ground, besides continuing it- 
self m the ground fVom year to year. Ua- 
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der ftvoaraUe circaawtances, it is said to 
yield Qve hundred bushels to sn acre,— « 
statement which I do not give from personal 
observation, nor receive without some dis- 
trust— CDZman*s Tour. 



Vor tbe Farmen* CakMoet. 

Cause and PreTentiTes of the Fly In 

Wheat. 

Mb. Editor, — ^In the ftll and spring of 
tbe year, when the vonng wheat is very 
succulent, if the soil contains very little 
alkali, the young plant is very apt to abeorh 
much free carbonic acid. This carbonic 
acid, in its free state, when too abundant to 
be assimilated by the plant, unites chemi- 
cally with the soft vegetable tissue, and 
Ibrms a sweet substance, very oleasant to 
the taste of insects, and attracts tnem to the 
plant They attack the wheat and are 
charged with being the cause of the sickly 
and deformed state of the plant,— white the 
surplus carbonic acid was tbe first cause, 
and they only a secondary one. If, then, 
we would prevent the fiy from attacking 
(be wheat, we must apply to it such sulv 
stances, as, while they render the juices 
unpleasant to the taste of the insect, also 
strengthen the plant These two objects 
may he gained hj applying alkaliee--such 
as soda, potash, Imie, dLc.,^-in the form of 
salt, ashes, lime, &c., to the plant at the 
time they are liable to be attacked. If we 
apply these substances early enough we may 

Krevent the carbonic acid from domg injury; 
ut we may apply these after the injury bias 
been done, and the plant will absorb them 
and they will render its jaices nauseous to 
the insects, and thus prevent their attacks. 
Charcoal is very useful to prevent the sur- 
plus carbonic acid from injuring the plant 
The sale should be applied at the rate of 
one bushel or less to the acre. The ashes 
and lime — ^frMb slacked— «t the rate of five 
bushels or more to the acre. Each farmer's 
experience, however, with good judgment, 
are tbe beet guides in these matters, as the 
circumstances diflfer so widely in difl^rent 
locations, soils, modes of culture, &c. 

Cbxicico. 

June 9Sod, 1847. 



proataW« 9m giwviaf poutow at 
tasbel.— Bb. 

A CiiKmif ATI paper states, that one day 
last week, no lees tmn 502 bushels of straw- 
berries were ofiered for sale in the marketa 
of that city. Add the qoaotitieB left at the 
hotels and ateamboats, and the a^giegale 
would amount to 650 bushela The priee 
ranged from five to ten cents per qoart Tba 
Cincinnati Horticultural Jdociety have agraad 
that ** a premium of one hundred dolla» be 
awarded during any strawberry season lwr&- 
after, fw the production of a new seedlinff 
strawberry, superior in size to any now cat 
tivated in tlie vicinity. 

The following, says the Cincinnati Hoald, 
shows the amount of strawberries sold in oar 
markets since the present season has opened,!^ 
copied from the daily record kept by a ooa»> 
mittee of the Society: 

May 25th, 15 bushels; 26th, 20 badiele; 
27th, 20 bushels; 28th, 40 bushels; 20th, 
50 bushels ; 31st, 50 bushels. June 1st, 296 
bushels ; 2nd, 250 bushels ; 3id, 50 boshela; 
4th, '^7 bushels; 5th, 489 bushels; 7th, 
200 bushels; 8th, 514 bushels; 0th, 411 
bushels; lOtb, 237 bushela 

The actual amount brought in and deliv* 
ered at other places than the markets, will 
increase tibe above, probably 20 per ceat 
At the end of the season, the committee 
will make a Report on the whole nnoiber 
brought into die city, including what has 
been sold to the Conrectioners, Hotels, &e,, 
as far as the latter foot can be ascertained. 
Of course, the above statement is iocooH 
plete, though correct, as far as it goes. 



Strawberries in Cincinnati* 

Tbb Qumh City promiiM to become ai fkmoui (br 
•trawberrlet, at Newcastle ii Ibreoal. And five to 
ten cenu a quart tool We have not wen a lot of 
panable onea in onr market tlie preaent aeaaon, Ibr 
leal than twenty eenta. Are there any meant of a*- 
eertaininc the amooot aoM in Phtladel|ibia7 Why do 
not our fkrmera and f ardenera make them aa aheap 
hare aa iharara at Ciadanaii I Barely it woald be aa 



Ffbrons Covering for Land* 

Mr. G. Gurhbt observed that, '' if i^boah 
or other fibrous matter were left lying in a 
field of grass, the vegetation beneath it 
would soon be observed to be finer or fresher 
than that around it This was a &ct known 
to every one, but the agency by which this 
increase of growth was brought about, evi- 
dently involving some great and important 
but unknown principle, had never been in- 
vestigated. Flags, rushes, straw, bushes, 
or, in short, any fibrous covering, would pro- 
duce a similar efiect Reeds, or wheateo 
straw, applied over mss, at the rate of 
about a load to a load and a half per acre, 
would, in a short time, increase the ouantity 
of grass to an incredible extent The van- 
oua grasses under it would be found to be 
healthy« and ra[Hdly passing through the 
stages to maturity, some growing, some 
flowering, some seeding. Part of a field of 
grass placed under this operation for one 
month had increased in weight, over the re- 
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VMitnin^ portioB left imeoTered, at tin imte 
of nearly three to one. The fifreen gnm 
ftom the pert untouched, cot at the end of 
the months weighed two thoonnd two hun- 
dred and seven pounds per acre; that. of the 
portion {^aced under the operation weighed 
fivo thousand eight hundred and seventy 
pounds per acra The grass was weighed 
as it came ftom the scythe. During this 
period, there was not a drop of rain; and 
guano, nitrate of soda, lime, soeUHnnd, wood 
ashes, and other manures, tried against it, 
possibly from the drought, produced, during 
tiiiB period, no very vinhle action. In this 
experiment, the fibroos covering was laid on 
the Idth of April, and the grass cut and 
weighed the 90th of May. Half of a hay 
field was covered on the 2nd of May ; and a 
month after, I had cnt and weighed, respect- 
ively, the portions of the field covered and 
uncovered, and found that the one weighed 
three thousand four hundred and sixty pounds 
per acre, whilst the other weighed oQly nine 
nundred and seventy pounds. As to the 
length of the grasses in the respective 
pieces, the trefoil in one case measured 
three and one-half inches, whilst in the 
other it only measured an inch ; clover six 
inches, in the other one and one-halC He 
foond, on making the two samples of grass 
into hay, that the proportionate loes of weight 
was the same in each parcel, and the di£r- 
«Bce would be, that in the one case he 
should get three tons to an acre, and in the 
other only one. Another most important 
eircumstance in the case was, that when 
**a certain quantity of stall dung would 
double the quantity of grass in a given time, 
when laid on in the usual way, that it would 
increase it six times, when properly treated 
with fibrous covering.*' 

These are certainlv very curious experi- 
Boents, and they have been repeated succeas- 
fblly by various iodividoals. ** For an indi- 
vidual to satisfy himself, a bundle of straw, 
say forty pounds, strewed lightly over two 
or three roods of growing grass, would in a 
very short time show the eftet, when raked 
offi In the experiments made, all gave uni- 
form results, when conducted fairly. Some 
used too much covering, but genmaUy too 
UiUe, All these expenments diowed that 
the action was general ; that the difieience 
in increase of growth, in a given time, was 
in proportion to the natarel fertility of the 
■oil." 

» ** The practical instructions for the use of 
fibrous oovermg are fow, but essential to 
profitable results. Straw of wheat, oats, or 
rushes, is to be lightly and evenly kid over 
growing grass, in the proportion of about a 
too to a ton and a half per acre. At the 



end of a fortnight, it must be raked up in 
heaps like hay-cocks, the grass eaten on b^ 
cattle, and the covering a^in relaid. This 
is necessary in the growing season, other- 
wise the herbage will grow through, bv 
which the action will cease; the grass will 
also become entangled with the covering. 
If the land is good, the grass may generally 
be eaten off by cattle before the covering is 
relaid ; if not, at the end of the next fort* 
night — more or less depending on the rich- 
ness of the land, the season, and the wea- 
ther — ^it should be done, and the covering 
relaid again; and repeated at about these 
periods Uiroogh the season. If straw be the 
material wedl it will last through the whole 
summer. In the autumn it is the practice 
to rake it off when dry, carry it away, and 
stack it for winter litter. Ground under th<9 
action of fibrous covering, we find from our 
returns, will keep three times the quantity 
of cattle as ground not so treated. This ex- 
perience seems in keeping with our experi* 
ments on weight and measure, of the pro- 
duce thus obtamed." — Coltnan^a Tour. 

Whitewash. — In many cases, whitewash 
is preferable to paint, and is one of the mott 
excellent things in the world to preserve 
cleanliness and health. The walls of cellars 
ought to have a coat, and a liberal one, of 
whitewash applied every spring; soshould thei 
interior of all your out buildings, hog house, 
wood shed, stable and all. Fences, when 
not painted, should also be accommodated 
with a coat of it fiy carefully whitewash* 
ing the walls of your cellar, and applying a 
good coat overhead, with a liberal sprinklmg 
of caustic lime over the bottom as soon as 
your vegetables are removed in the spring, 
you secure exemption from many evils, not 
the least of which is the preservation of a 
pure atmosphere during summer, and its in- 
variable attendant, health. The cost of 
whitewashing is but little, as the operation 
can be performed in dull weather, when the 
help employed on the farm or about the 
buildings, will be likely to be unemployed 
in other duties, while the materials and im- 
plements, fVom their extreme cheapness, are 
scarcely worthy of being taken into the ac- 
count — Maine Farmer. 



So great is the influence of even simple 
food on the nerves after protracted absti- 
nence, that intoxication has occurred from 
the stimulus of oysters alone ; and Dr. Bed- 
does states that persons who have been shut 
op in a coal work from the falling in of the 
sides of a pit, and have had nothing to eat 
for four or five days, will be as much intoxi- 
cated by a basin of broth, as an ordinary 
perKD by three or four quaits of strong beer. 
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Digestion. 

Hunger and thirst are the preliminary 
steps to digestion ; they constitute a law im* 
planted in the animal economy, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the living being to take 
such nourishment as is required to sustain 
that waste of the system which animated 
nature is continually undergoing. If the 
dictates of the sensation of hunger and thirst 
are rationally obeyed, satisfiiction and healthy 
digestion are the result; but if, on the con- 
trary, these important sensations are ne- 
g>lected, weakness and disease must necessa- 
rily ensue. Appetite, or, in its more ad- 
vanced stage, nunger, teaches animals to 
seek for solid food, and thirst suggests the 
propriety of rendering the solid mass more 
pulpy and dilute by the employment of drink. 
Experience and reason, botn in man and 
brutes, must in some measure direct the se- 
lection of the proper objects to be employed 
for these purposes. I was some years ago 
consulted by a worthy individual with regard 
to the propriety of msttng as a religious ob- 
servance. I told him that the sensation of 
bunffer and thirst constituted a most import- 
ant Taw in the animal economy, destined by 
the Creator for the most beneficent purposes; 
that it ou^ht to be obeyed as a matter of duty, 
and that if infringed, some prejudicial result 
would necessarily ensue; oecause it is no 
argument in fiivour of any such experiment 
uixui human life that existence does not ter- 
minate upon its adoption, or that the symp- 
toms of some frightful disease are not in- 
stantly ushered m. The seeds of future 
mischief may be sown by one experiment, 
and may only lie dormant until a second or 
succeeding infringement shall cause them 
to spring rorth into living activity. In the 
course of extensive series of experiments 
upon cows, it was found that, when they 
were not supplied with sufficient food during 
one day, the product of milk was a day or 
two in reaching its former average; thus 
demonstrating that the animal had been 
weakened by the abstinence, inasmuch as it 
took a longer period to reach its ordinary 
condition tnan was required to reduce it 
The milk, in such an experiment, corres- 
ponds with the muscle and iatty portions of 
the body of animals which do not supply 
milk; hence abstinence in all animals must 
be followed by a diminution of the weight 
of the body. It has been well remarked by 
Liebig, that ^ in the proceas of starvation it 
is not only the fat which disappears, but also 
by degrees all such of the solids as are ca- 
pable of being dissolved. In the wasted bo- 
dies of those who have suffered starvation, 
the muscles are shrunk and lumatuFally soft, 



and have lost their oootractfltty: all theM 
parts of the body which were capable of en* 
tering into the state of motion have served 
to protect the remainder of the frame from 
the destructive influence of the atmospbere.** 
There is no difierence in this respect be- 
tween one set of animals and another. Civ- 
ilized and savage men, wild and domeetie 
animals, most all be claased under the aaoM 
category. 

In the human species a morsel of food is 
grasped by the fhmt teeth of both jnws^ 
which are each supplied with sixteen teeth, 
making thirty-two in alL In thoee aniinftls 
which chew the cod, as they have only oom 
row of teeth the food is less firmly gimsped 
by the ^ws, and there is, therefore, a greater 
necessity that it should be of a soft and pli- 
able nature. By the assistance of the lips^ 
jaws, tongoe, and auxiliary muscles, the food 
IS oonv^ed into the cavity of the mouth, and 
by the aid of the tongue and lateral motioo 
of the mooth it is placed between the o|h 
posing jaws, where it is masticated or groand 
to a proper consistence. But the actioo ot 
the jaws in grinding the morsel introdneed 
between them at the same time elicits the 
compressing power of the muscles of the 
cheek upon the parotid gland, which is sito- 
ated in man in front of the ear, and ezpda 
its secreted fluid, the saliva, into the mooth, 
to assist in comminuting the nutritive mat- 
ter. Besides this mechanical action, there 
is, however, a nervous sympathy called into 
operation. The masticated matter acts open 
the tongoe and adjacent parts, inducing a 
sympathy with the glands placed onder the 
tongue, and causes them to pour out their 
copious contents. The object of masticap 
tion or chewing is, therefore, to reduce the 
food to such a consistence as shall fit it for 
its reception and proper digestion in the sto- 
mach. This is well illustrated in the in- 
stance of animals which are not sopfdied 
with teeth. 

The common fowl, for example, is desti- 
tute of these grinding apparatus; but it has 
a muscular mechanism, termed the gizaud, 
which powerfully oomprespes the introdoosd 
food, and by means of pebbles and stones, 
which are a necessary article of food with 
the class of animals referred to, an artificial 
substitute for the teeth is provided. In 
graminivorous animals, we shall find that a 
substitute for the second row of teeth is pro- 
vided in the operation of rumination, or 
chewing the cod. From attention to these 
facts, tMrefore, we aro taught that the pre- 
paratory step of digestion consists in the 
fine division of solid food by means 6[ the 
apparatus set apart in the mouth for this 
purpose, and its mixture with a certain 
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•mount of fluid saliva to raoder it more di» 
hite. 

The importance of the proper grinding of 
the food, and of rendering it aa soluble as 
poaaible, can be well appreciated by such 
mdividoaLi aa have been the subjects of in- 
digestion* from the eructation of morsels of 
fiiod, of gases, and of acid liquors. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that similar 
rules are applicable to the inferior animals, 
and more particularly in the state of con* 
flnement to which most of them are more 
or less subjected, when they are made to 
minister to the wants of the human speciea 
— T^omMm't JBeseercAet on the Food of 
AnmdU, 



MU Airy Agricultural College. 

To ihi Ediiori^the Fanmn* CahmH: 

Dbae S^— As my circular in reference 
to an A^cultural College appeared first in 
the Cabmet, I deem it but proper that the 
response, or success it met with from the 
public, should also be first communicated 
through the same channel. 

It will be recollected, that my zeal for the 
promotion of agriculture, led me to propose, 
in February last, the fbunding of an Agri- 
cultural College, on a liberal scale, at Mt 
Airy, provided the public would encourage 
the efibrt so far, as to furnish fi>r certain, 
eij^hty students, by the 1st of July, to begin 
with. 

The patronapfe required was very mode- 
rate, in view of the expense to be incurred 
in canying on an Institution such as I had 
contemplated — yet I was willing to risk the 
outlay m material. Professors' salaries, du; , 
to be met by an increase in students, or firom 
my own private purse. I am, however, re- 
lieved from further speculation on this bead, 
ae the students ofiering to enter, up to the 
time limited, fkll hr mart of the number 
required by the terms of my circular — and 
I am therefore constrained to announce to tbe 
public, that the College cannot go into ope- 
ration. Thus my darling scheme of pro- 
m^ing the interests of agricoltnre and hor- 
ticulture, is for the present suspended, if not 
altogether abandoned. 

To yon, and the gentlemen conducting 
the Agricultural press, and Editors in gene- 
ral, who entered into my views with such 
disinterested zeal, and manifested such per- 
sonal kindness to myself, I return my grate- 
ful acknowledgments; and should they copy 
this, or inform their readers that my humble 
attempt has thus far proved abortive, they 
would add to the obligation their courtesies 
have already imposed upon me. 



To the gentlemen who forwarded the 
names of their sons, to be enrolled aa atu- 
dents, and others, whose spirited and patri- 
otic sympathies were enlisted in tbe cause, 
I cannot but express my most unfeigned 
firiendsbip and profound respect— tendering 
to them in tbe same spirit their offering wan 
made, my best assistance, should any oi 
them essay, as I have done, to promote and 
elevate the character of the agriculture ef 
the country. 

Respectfully yours, 

Jamm Gowxa 

Mt. Aiiy. PklTadelphia, July Sib, 1847. 



Tke Daisy. 

BT JOm VASOH COOD. 

Wot worlds on world*, in plmlanz doep^ 

Neod we to tell a God ie Here : 
Tbe dalqr, frech flrom winter's eleep, 

Telle of bis band in lines as elear. 

Wbat power, bat His wbo aiebed tbe skies^ 
And poored tbe day-sprinf*s purple iood» 

Wondrous alike in all it tries, 
Could rear tbe daiity^s curious bad ; 



Mould Its ^reen cap. its wky 
IM IKoged border nieely spin, 

And cut tbe gold eiboss e d gem, 
Tbat set ia silver, gleasM witbin ; 



And fliag it witb a band so ftee, 
0*er Mil, and dale, and deaert sod, 

Tbat BMui, wbere*er be waUts, may 
In erevy step, tbe stamp of Qod I 



PaonvcTrvn Orghabs. — A correspondent 
of the Prairie Farmer, savs that an orchard 
of 300 apple trees, owned by Elijah Capps, 
of Fulton Ca, Illinois, nineteen or twenty 
years old from the seed, produces now from 
twenty to forty bushels per tree. Much of 
this success may doubtless be ascribed to the 
new and fertile soil of that country ; but il 
might be nearly approximated fnrUier east» 
by deep, rich, highly manured soil, and con- 
stant and mellow cultivation. 



Pi4>ven Makiho. — It is carious to trtee 
the progress of plongh making in England. 
Those of the early cultivators, were of ne- 
cessitv rude and imperfect, for in those days 
the ploughman made his own plough. A 
law of the esrly Britons in fact, directed 
that no one should guide a plough until he 
was able' to make one. Tbe driver was br 
the same law, to make the traces by which 
it was drawn, and these were to be formed 
of withes of twirted willow. The early 
Saxons used wheels to their ploughs^ 
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Por th« FMnnen' C«Miiet. 
Pnf tlie Toois in tlieir proper places. 

Thkrb are probably very few^ if any, men 
who have had the charge of ikrniis, with men 
and boys under their direction, who have not 
frequently experienced vexatious interrup- 
tions in their business for want of a tool, 
which at the moment it was needed, could 
aet he ibund. It had probably been used by 
some one of the family, left where it was 
Dsed, and forgotten. Those farmers who 
irequire their domestics to deposit the tools 
which they use, in some definite place, 
whenever they have done with them, and 
exact invariable attention to this rule, may 
be deemed punctUioua and rigid, but they 
often save themselves and others no trifling 
share of perplexity. A simple instance will 
illustrate the ease — at one time, when I had 
a large ftoiily ahout me, some vegetables, 
perhaps turnips, which were buried in the 
garden, and then covered with a hard frozen 
crust, were wanted for dinner: to break this 
crust a firrobbing-hoe was required. It was 
known there was one about the premises; 
but nobody could tell where it was. After 
an extended search, the attempt to find the 
grubbing-hoe was abandoned as hopeless, 
and other means of supplying the dinner 
were adopted. Some time, probably several 
weeks afterwards, in walking over one of 
the fields, the hoe was found lying on the 
ground, and it was discovered, that a hired 
man who had been directed to spread some 
lime there, had taken it with him to reduce 
the lime into smaller fragments ; and when 
he was done with it, thrown it down, and 
forgotten it. 

An old man once told me, that when he 
was a boy, he was engaged on one occasion, 
in company with a hir»l man in chopping 
wood ; and in the evening, they concluded 
that as they expected to be similarly em- 
ployed on the next day, they might save 
themselves the trouble of carrying their 
axes home with them. They therefore hid 
them in the woods and walked home. His 
grandfather, with whom he lived, saw them 
Eetaming, but made no observation till they 
were just ahout retiring to bed ; he then in- 
quired whether they had brought the axes 
hone; and upon receiving an answer in the 
negative, told them they must go and bring 
them. They asked if they were not to re- 
turn to their former employment in the 
morning? but he told them they did not 
know that they would live till morning, and 
if they should die during the night, nobody 
would know where to look for the axes. His 
orders were therefore peremptory, and they 
wex8 obliged to repair in the night to the 



woods and bring the axes home. Thistaiiglkt 

the boy a lesson which he did not quickly 
forget; and Yzrj probably saved bim more 
trouble in after fife, than diis nocturnal jour- 
ney to the woods. 

It is said, that Dean Swift was very par- 
ticular to have the doors shot by those wbo 
entered or left the room. A fiivourite maid 
on one occasion, asking permission to attend 
a marriage at a distance, he not only granted 
her request, but offered to send a man to 
wait on her. Pleased with this kindneaa, 
she hastily withdrew and forgot to close the 
door after her. When she and her waiter 
had been some time sone, a servant was 
despatched in haste to demand their retara. 
When he overtook them they were several 
miles on the way, but the order being pe- 
remptory, they reluctantly returned home: 
when the maid presented herself before the 
Dean and inquired his pleasure, he told ber, 
he wished her to shut the door after ber. 
This piece of instruction we may readUy 
coaeeinpe» required no repetition. I* 



Remedy for the Yellows. 

It may seem to many persons a difficult 
task to rid ourselves of so wide spread a 
malady as this, yet we are confident that a 
little perseverance and care will certainly 
accomplish it In the present uncertainty 
with regard to its contagious nature, it is 
much the wisest course to reject '*the bene- 
fit of the doubt,*' and act upon the principle 
that it is sa We know at the present oxi- 
ment several gardens, where the trees are 
maintained in good health by immediately 
rooting out and destroying every tree as 
soon as it shows marked symptoms of the 
malady- 

1. We would therefore commence by ex- 
terminating, root and branch, every tree 
which has the yellows. And another tree 
should not be planted in the same spot with- 
out a lapse of several years, or a thoroagh 
removal of the soil. 

2. The utmost care should be taken to 
select seeds for planting from perfectly 
healthy trees. Nurserymen to secure this 
should gather them firom the latest ripening 
varieties, or procure them from districts of 
the country where the disease is not known. 

3. So fkr we have aimed only at procuring 
a healthy stock of trees. The most impcH-t- 
ant matter remains to be stated — how lo 
preserve them in a healthy state. 

The answer to this is emphatically as fol- 
lows : pursue steadily^ from the first bear* 
ing year^ the shortening'tu system ofpruH' 
ing. This will ai once secure your trees 
against the possibility of over'4)earing, and 
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its conieqaences, and naitttaiofl them in 
vigor and prodnctivenesB Ibr a long time.* 
It wili, in abort, efibctoaHy prevent the yel- 
lows where it does not already exist in the 
tree. To whoever will follow these piecan* 
tkma, pursue this mode of cultivation, and 
adopt at the stme time the remedy for the 
borer, ahready sog^[e8ted, we will confidently 
insnre healthy; vigorous, long-lived trees, 
and the finest frnit Will any reasonable 
man say that so fine a firuit as the peach 
does not folly merit themi 

Whether the system of shortening-in, and 
carefol culture, will prevent the breaking 
out of the yellows when constitutionally 
laUnt in the tree we will not yet undertake 
to say. A few more experiments will prove 
this. In slight cases of the disease we be- 
lieve that it ma^. Of one thin^, however, 
we are certain ; it has hitherto foiled entire- 
ly to reclaim trees in which the malady had 
once broken out Neither do we know of 
any well attested case of its cure, sffter this 
stage, by any means whatever.f Soeb <sm» 
have indeed been reported to us, and pub- 
lished in the journals, but, where investi- 
gated, they have proved to have been trees 
suflbring by the efiects of the borer only. 

A planter of peach trees must, even with 
care, expect to see a few cases of yellows 
occasionally appear. The malady is too 
widely extended to be immediately van- 
quished. OccasicMially, trees having the 
constitutional taint will show themselves 
where least suspected, but when the peacb 
is once properly cultivated, these will every 
day become more rare until the original 
health and longevity of this firuit tree is 
again established. 

The Cwrl is the name commonly given to 
a malady which often attacks the leaves of 
Uie peach tree. It usually appears in the 
months of May or June. The leaves curl 
up, become thickened and swollen, with hol- 
lows on the under, and reddish swellings on 
the upper side, and finally, after two or three 

* The following remarkn, directly in point, are fVom 
Lottdon'i last work. "The eflbct of shortening the 
shoots of the peach is not merely to throw more sap 
into the fruit, but to add vigor to the tree generally, 
by increasing the power of the roots relatively to the 
branches. Tlu» peach being a short-lived tree, it has 
iem jyt^Uf rtmarktd by Mr. TAtfmpsom, i0«r« it aiUwed 
U txpend aU iu accumulated »ap every year, H leculd 
9oan exhamt ii»e{f and die ^ eld cg-«.** Suburban Ror- 
ticalturisl. 

t All the specifle applicatioM to the root of soehaub- 
•tances as salt, ley, brine, saltpetre, urine, ftc, reeom- 
mended for this diseaae, are founded on their good ef 
feets when applied against the b§rer. They have not 
been foand of any valne fov tte yellows. 



weeks, foil off. They are then succeeded 
by a new, and healthy crop of fidiage. Thi» 
malady is caused by the punctures of verv 
minute aphides, or plant lice — Af^is Pern* 
c€b7 — which attack the under side of the 
leavea Although it does not appear mate- 
riall^ to injure either the tree or the crnv 
yet it greatly disfigures it for a time. In 
orchards, perhaps fow persons will trouble 
themselves to destroy the insect, but in gar- 
dens, it is much better to do so. A mixture 
of whale oil, soap or strong soft soap and 
water, with some tobacco stems boiled in it, 
and the whole applied to the branches firnn 
below, with a syrmge or gsrden engine, wiU 
soon rid the tree of the insects wt one or 
more years. It should be done when the 
leaves are a third grown, and will seldom 
need repeating the same season. — Dotoning^f 
FruUi and Fruit Treed. 



Fmlt and Vegetable Preserver* 

Haviho examined Kephart*s Patent Fruit 
and Veeetsble Preserver, established by 
Messrs. Flack, Thompson & Brother, near 
Fairmount, and noticed iUi eflfect on a vatle* 
ty of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and proviso 
ions, and having ascertained the tempera* 
ture and hygrometric state of the air within 
i^— the undersigned has become satisfied of 
the great utility of this plan of preserving 
these and similar articles firom decay. 

By removing the most efiicient causes of 
decomposition, the apparatus secures to every 
season those delicacies which ordinarily can 
be obtained in perfoction only for a very brief 
period. 

This apparatus commends itself to fomi- 
lies and to dealers in fruits and v^etables, 
as a repository where articles may be safoly 
kept for a long time, in a state of freshness 
and purity. Wai/ter R. Jobrbon. 

Philadelphia, June 21«t, 1847. 

The sbove notice of Ke(^art's Patent 
Fruit and Vegetable Preserver, by Professor 
Johnson of this city, will carry with it gMt 
weight wherever it is read, from the nigh 
estimation in which be is held by scientific 
men, as a chemist of the first order— and 
firom having done so much towards bringing 
the practical application of chemistry to bear 
upon the agricultural interests of the coon* 
try. In addition, we send you an extract 
from the minutes of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of this city. 

At a stated meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, held the 15th ultimo: 
**The Committee on Fruits reported that 
they have examined and tasted of the applea 
which have been preserved by the VegetaUa 
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and Frait Presenrer invented by Mr. Kep- 
Ilart, coinprinnf five varieties, viz: Cider, 
Bellflower, Favourite, Germantown, and 
Newtown pippina, and deposited by Flack, 
Thompson & Biotfaer; and we recommend 
a premium of three dollars ibr such fine spe- 
cimens of flruit ao b^autifiilly preserved at 
ae* late a period.** 

Years, &c., F. 

PliUadelpkto,lnlf ML 



The Hessian Fly* 

Dr. FtTOH. of 8alen,-N. T. eloaet hit veiy interect* 
iBff inv^iry into the hiMorj, diaraeter. trmnaAnma- 
tioni, and habiU of Uiit f^rtkmed depredator, with the 
fbUowing renarke. Hie patient inTeetifationa aeem 
to hare fairly led him to the conclaeiona here annoon* 
ced, and it ie altof ether probable that the ravagee of 
thif inaect will remain, aa they have heretofore been, 
entirely beyond our eontrol, flirther than may reaalt 
from a choice of ground and time of sowing. The 
eAcaey, however, of late aowing, we believe to be ex< 
tremely problematicah—Eo. 

TsB HesBiao 0y — Cecidom^ de^rudor 
«f Say, ia a European insect, and has been 
detected in Germany, France, Switzerland 
and Italy, where it at times commits severe 
depredaticms upon the wheat crops. Its 
ravages are alluded to so fiir beck aa the 
year 1732. It was brought to this country, 
probably in aome straw used in packajg^e by 
the Hessian aoldiers, who landed on Staten 
%nd the west end of Long Island, August 
1776» but did not become so multiplied aa 
aeverely to injure the crops in that neigh- 
bourhood, until 1779. From thence as a 
eentral point, it ^^radually extended over the 
country in all directions, advancing at the 
rate of ten to twenty miles a year. Most of 
the wheat crops were wholly destrojred by 
it within a year or two of its first arrival at 
a given place, and its depredations commonly 
eontinned for several years, when they would 
nearly or quite cease; its parasitic insect 
enemies probably increasing to such an ex- 
tent as almost to exterminate it It is ire- 
<inently reappearing in excessive numbers 
in one and another district of. our country, 
and in addition to wheat, injures also barley 
asdrye. 

There are two generations of this insect 
annually. The eggs resemble minute red- 
dish grains, and are laid in the creases of 
the upper surface of the leaf, when the 
wheat is but a few inches high, mostly in 
the month of September. These hatch in 
khoai a week, and the worm crawls down 
the abeath of the leaf to its ba»e, just below 
the surface of the ground, where it remains, 
cubaisting upon the juices of the plant, with- 
#01 vottttding tt» but causing it to turn yel- 



low and die. It is a amall white mag^goC* 
and attaina its growth in about six weeks. 
It then changes to a flax seed like body« 
within which the worm becomes a papa the 
foUowing spring, and firom thia the fly » 
evolved in ten or twelve day& The fly 
closely resembles a mnsqaitoe in it^ appear* 
ance, but is a third smaJler, and baa no bill 
for sucking blood ; it ia black, the joints of 
its body being sli^itly marked with reddish. 
It appears early in May, lays its eggs for 
another generation and soon peridieaL The 
worms firom these eggs nestle at the lower 
joints of the stalka, weakening them and 
causing them to beaid and fall down from 
the weight of the head, so that towarda bar* 
vest, an infested field looka aa thoogh cattle 
had passed through it 

Wheat can scarcely be |[rown except opon 
a fertile soil in those districts where this in- 
sect is abnndant The aowiiuf ahonld be 
deferred until about the last of September, 
the season then being past when the fiy osu- 
ally dsfsoots its egea. If at any time m ao* 
tnmn the egga of ue insect are observed to 
be profusely deposited upon the leaves, the 
crop should be speedily ^zed down by 
sheep and other stock, or if this cannot be 
done, a heavy roller should be passed over 
it, that as many of the eggs as possible may 
be crushed or dislodged thereby. One or 
the other of the same measures siiould alas 
be resorted to in the spring, if the same con- 
tingency occurs ; or if the worms are at a 
later date discovered to be numerous at the 
first and second joints of the yoon^ stalks, the 
experiment may be tried of mowing as dose 
down as possible, the most inlestM portion 
of the field. Where the soil is of Iwt me- 
dium fertility, a resort to some of the har- 
dier varieties of wheat, which are known to 
be in a measure fly proo( may be adviaabla 



Talne of liSnd* 

You ask why land in Maryland, Virginia 
and South Carolina has so little value when 
compared with that of England or of France. 
To obtain an answer to this question we must 
first determine what is the cause of value 
in land. Of itself it certainly has none, 
as can be seen in the fiict that thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres of the most fertile 
lands in Texas have been given to individu- 
als on condition of settlement, and tliat when 
partially settled they could not be exchanged 
for half as much as they had cost. Suck 
was the case with those granted to William 
Penn, and to all othera ^ the early settleia 
of theee United StatesL The lands of Iowa 
and Wisconsin have, in part, attained a value 
J of 91 25 per acre, because of a great expen* 
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diture of capital in the formation of roada 
•ad canals leading ftom the lakes to market, 
hot Ihey are in many cases dearer, fertile as 
they are, at that price, than lands in Penn- 
sylvania or New York at 980 to (100 per 
acre. Clear and enclose them, and give 
them roads and canals, and they will grada- 
ally acquire ferther value, rising wiUi the 
growth of wealth and population, hu never 
equal in emeuni to thai of the labour that 
hM been expended upon them — a fact uni- 
versally true, and carrying with it abundant 
evidence that land owes Sil its value to the 
labour applied to its improvements.* 

Men who are willing to work seek Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa, and each takes a 
piece of land that he is to render valuable 
by means of his labour, and that constitutes 
a sort of little savings box, in which he de- 
posits all his wages over and above what is 
absolutely necessary for the support of him- 
self and his fiimily, as well as all the spare 
hours and half hours that would otherwise 
be unemployed. Every additional deposit 
therein tends, as with children who have 
penny-boxes, to increase his desire of accu- 
mulation, and to increase the habit of indus- 
try and economy. With the growth of pop- 
ulation, the number of these little savmgs 
banks is steadily increasing, and by degrees 
a wmJthy community arises, the members 
of which, by combining their means, are en-* 
abled to create money-shops, at which poor 
but honest and industrious men can obtain 
loans, while applying other portions of those 
means to the construction of turnpike roads, 
aiid ultimately railroads or canals. Wealth 
attracts wealth; and every new house, or 
town, or city, or road, whether of stone or 
of iron, tends to bring new labourers and to 
produce new divisions of land, new houses, 
and new savings boxes, and to cause the 
construction of new roads and canak. In 
the Sooth tihese little savings boxes have no 
existence. The labourer has no property, 
and has no inducement to exertion, and his 
master has no economy. The land is ex- 
hausted, and deteriorates in value until at 



• The United StMes art th« Isigwt landfaolderf in 
the world, and ttey obuln their land on the loweet 
terme. Neverthtlcei, they would be rained bf the 
ownenbip were it not Ibr their entire ezemption firom 
eontributioni, in the form of tnxee, toward the im- 
provement of their own property. They aell the best 
landa, and the pnrehaeera pay tlie taxea tlmreon Ibr 
making roade and boildlng coort-honaes, whileualiinf 
priirnte contributions ft»r chnrehea, kc^ lee., and thns 
the second, and third, and fborth qaalitiee gndnally 
acquire Talue equal to fl SS per acre, and are nold. 
Bat fbr tUa, the poMte lands woaM baakrnpt tlMTMn- 
wry, although ohtaiaad srigtoally fcs almost — thiaf . 



length both labourer and employer are com« 
polled, if they would continue to live, to run 
away from it In the first case we see the 
attractive power of wealth, while the second 
exhibits the repulsive power of constantly 
increasing poverty. Population diminishes, 
and land loses the little value it once poa- 



The people of the Sooth bum the candle 
at both ends. They ofier no inducement to 
economy or exertion on the part of tfaoae 
who labour, and they despise labour too mneh 
to acquire, themselves, the habit of emploj- 
ment, by aid of which they would become 
economical. In New England, all worit and 
all spend liberally in proportion to their 
means; but there is venr little waste of ei- 
ther labour or canitaL The results of these 
di^rent modes or action are widely di^rent 
The Southern planter is like the elephant, 
who leaves behmd him scarcely any record 
of his existence ; while the Yankee resem- 
bles the coral in^ct, whose labours and hab- 
its of association are attested by the Ibrm- 
ation of extensive islands destined, perhaps, 
at some future time to be combined, by tniB 
farther labours of these industrious creatures, 
into a vast southern continent Were the 
people, white and black, of Sootii Qin>lina 
swept away, what would remain to give 
value to the lands 1 Almost nothing ! (S>m- 
pare, I pray you, the condition in which their 
successors would stand, with that of an equal 
number coming at once into possession of 
Massachusetts, with its towns and cities, its 
factories and ships, its turnpikes and rail- 
roads, and then answer fbr yourself the ques- 
tion <• Why it is that land m the South is so 
nearly worthless 1" 

Mr. Calhoun holds that South Carolina 
exhibits to the world a model of society the 
most perfect that exists. If other people 
thought so, there would be an influx or popo- 
lation and of wealth. If hia countrymen 
thought so thenuelvee they teould not run 
away from it ae they do. If it were really ' 
so, there would be a gradual diminution in 
the size of fiirms or plantations, and an in- 
crease in the number and quality of houses, 
whereas the present tendency is directly the 
reverse. If they wish to continue their s(^ 
ciety in its present state of perfection, thej 
must resign themselves to constantfr in- 
creasing depopulation and poverty. fP, on 
the contranr, they desire then- lands to be- 
come valuable, they must make it the inte- 
rest of the labourer to work and to econo- 
mize, by securing to him the enjoyment of 
the results. They must teach the peoplt 
to make saving fiinds by aid of which, even- 
tually, railioaw and canabwill be construct- 
ed ; and nothing will be done to render pip- 
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perty valuable antU the wkUe people shall 
nave acqaired an intereet in exerting thecn- 
«elyea for the accompHshment of that object. 
When this shall come to be done, wealth and 
popolatioo will increase and emigration will 
diminish; but until it shall be done, the 
former will diminish and the latter will ish 
erease* as will be proved by every day's fur- 
ther experience. The sooner they satisfy 
themselves that slavery, although bad for the 
slavB, is worse for the master, and adopt 
measares for psrmUiing* the gradual ex- 
tinctiefi of the system, Uie sooner will land 
aoqoire vahie; but until that time shall 
oome, the tendency will be rather downward 
than opward. — Farmers* Library, 

A Tislt to Virginia. 

A wniTBB in the National Standard atyst 
**We called upon the late President, Mr. 
Tyler, residing on the north side of James 
River, about thirty miles below Richmond. 
To say he is a good cultivator would be small 
praise. He informed us that when he moved 
on his farm, three years since, a field of 
wheat of two hundred acres, which be showed 
lis, would not produce more than the seed, but 
is now wavingwith a crop of twenty boabels 
to the acre. The dressing he applied to his 
land was shell marl, together with straw and 
other manure, made on the farm. The marl I 
costs three cents per bushel, delivered on the 
&rm. It abounds in sufficient quantities to 
last for many years. Ten or fifteen miles 
above the ex-President*8, on the same side 
of the river, is the family seat of the la- 
mented Harrison, also in a high state of cul- 
tivation, and perhaps one of the most eligi- 
ble situations on the James River. From 
Mr. Tyler's we proceeded to the estate of 
Robert B. Boiling, Esq., at a distance of ten 
miles. We there found farming conducted 
on a gigantic scale, such as had not entered 
.our imagination. He went with us through 
his field of wheat, which contained nine 
hundred acres! The prospect for a crop 
was very fine, and we supposed he would 
liave thirty bushels to the acre. He next 
showed us his grass field, which contained 
one thousand acrea Owing to the drought 
it was not as good as expected, but we 
thooffht as good as any of ours. His corn, 
which look^ well, though small in conse- 
quence of the cold, amounted to near seven 
hundred acres. The oats, owing to the 

* I my " permitting/* because I woold derire only 
|o see tha majority of fbe people of the Sooth granting 
to the minority tJb« right to dg what tktff Hkt taith their 
•VII, and emancipate them if so ditpoeed. I bare no 
deelre to see any interlbrenea with the right of pro- 



drooght, were backwaid. The nnmber oT 
acres in oats, I think he said, was thfBe liii»- 
dred. His entire plantation contained 
thousand acres of land ! The timber, 
sisttng of white and black oak and piae, is 
very lai^ except the second growtL He 
uses lime from tae North River, whieh oosAs 
him six «ents per boshel, together with straw, 
which he spreads over his hmd in tiie Ihlt 
and winter-^ploaghs under, and then drassea 
with lime. This mode has broaght his land 
to a high state of cukivatkm. His land « 
few years beck was very poor.** 

Salem eoonty, laoe 9<th, 1847. 
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PBii.Ai>BLnnA, SxVKirrH Momm, 1847. 

Tbb DfioMmro ataU JeanMl of tha 11th uU. aaya, 
that Ita Prieaa' have pvichaaed and grovad at tkeir 
milli OD 4lw Brandywioa. tUa aeaaon, Si90,QOO bMhela 
eom, and 800.000 biidifll8 of wheaL-Thia, we think, 
la no triliiiig buaincsa. 



It if aUtad in the Journal ti Otmrntrt^ that a Arm- 
er in Bocka County, who Uvea on the road flron Phila- 
delphia to New York, baa for aeveral yean kept a 
memoraadam of the nnmber of cattle panriag baa door 
from the Weat The nnmber haa varied fhmi 9II.0M 
to S5,Q00. the former number being about the aveniffe. 
Moat of them are from Ohio and Kenio^ky. 



Ona readers will obaenre from the letter of li 
6owen,on page 377, that the nnmber of atwienia 
ing, la not aaSleient to warrant him in makii^ 
arrangementi for opening Ua Agricnltaral OoHofe, thin 
coming autumn, ai he had contemplated. TMa wo 
sincerely ngret, aa we have no doubt Ma eMaspriaR, 
and indostry, and capital, and good Judgement, all 
combined with an entbnafaatiedeaire to prooMNo the 
intereats of Ma (kvorite puanlt, mmt have icantlod in 
the oitabHshment of a noMo Inatiintion, whoaa boao> 
fleial tnflaances would have baea widely diaaenslaated. 



TsaooaH tha politeaaas of B. P. Johnaon, Sacralaiy 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, we are 
in the receipt of the aizlh volume of the Bodely's 
Transactions; a work of more than 700 ocMvo pagea, 
and embradag a vast amouat of valuable matter, con- 
nected with the farming intareata of the State, as weU 
aa much of a general character. 



Smcu our laat nnmber waa iaaned, the price of bread 
stuft has greatly declined The reporu from Europe^ 
England more particularly— ara Aill of promise Ibr the 
coming crops of grain. Of the potatoo, aeoounta are 
contradictory. It was, perhaps, at our laat advices 
from Irelaad pramatuit to form a daoMad opinion. 
Wheat flour ia now from fS SO to #S dO. aad oom 70 
oaata to OOoaata, la tUi i 
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Fruit and Vegetable Freserver. 

An •drntraUe tDvention, by which flruita, ivcouiNes, 
Jkc, vH. oransM. leinons, applet, paws, pewhMr kc— 
potatoes, fieea ooro, iiieloiiB, Iec, no be kepi ai long 
aa deeiraUe wHh all their natural juicea aad eweet- 
nesv. Alto, butler, egge and bacon can be kept through- 
out the year, flreeh and sweet, at an eipease not 
greater than in an ordinary warehouse in the city. A 
full deeeriptioB wHl be found in the June oumber of 
the Cabinet. 

The nndersigned having poichased the Paten l-right 
Ibr the United States, except the states ofNew Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, and the cities of New York 
and St. Lonis, oflbr for sa)e FtiteaVrighte for tte aoD- 
•troction of the PaasaarcR. by sutes, counties or in- 
dividual rights, upon terma that will induce all Inter 
•eted in the preserration of the above named aitlclesr 
to purchase rights and construct houses. 

FLACK, THOMPSON A BROTHEB, 
Coates Street wharf, near Fairmount. 

All communications will receive prompt atCsnlion. 
if addressed either to PETER KBPBABtf) 

Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Or to FLACK, THOMPSON db BROTHER, 
Spring Garden P. O. Philadelphia. 

Juif 150, 1847. 



Agency for the Porcliase A 8«Ie of 

IIFBOTEO BBEEBS OF CATTLE fc SHBBP. 

Tbb subscriber Cakes this method of informing hia 
fHends and the puMic, that he will atMnd to the par- 
chaae and sale of 4he improved breeds of eattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, A»., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to Mm at Philadelphia, will 
be attended ta without delay. 

AARON CLBXBNT. 

jS^fftt ISm, 1847. 



FOR SALE, 

AT D. O. WROXrVTB 

No. 194} Market Street^ PkOaddphia, 

Com-Sbellers in great variety, price ilrom fl 50 to 
$50 each; Hovey^s Patent Hay, Straw, and Com-sCalk 
Cutters; Granrs Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
seKeitittg wheat at one operation, warranted to Uke 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Faas, tor f 14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman^s Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
wkb Straw Carriers and Fan MaUs attached ; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Chuma, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to dean. Cheeae-presses, ftc; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sfaarpening, Right Jb Left-band Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfoetlon in their operation. 



SBBD 8T0AB, 
H^ 23 Market Street, FUlaaeliFkUu 

The subscriber keeps consuntly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other gram seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-graas, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Bari«y, Potatoe Oats, North- 
em and other soed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 
Shade Treea. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
no in parcels to suit purchaseri. 

M.& POWELL. 

Philad., Feb., ]fll7. 



NEW 

lortiealtonl ud tgrieoltsnl Wan-bMM, 

84 Chttnut Street helow Third, South tide. 

Thesobacriber has for the betteraesommodation of hia 
customers, opened the above waie-house,- with a laigt 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1848. Impla» 
ments and Books on Gardening and Pasmtaig; he calli 
the particular attention of farmen to his pure stock of 
Swoede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beeu and Parsaipa, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

MaKh 14th, 1847.— ly. R. BUIST. 



OOAXs. 

Tn subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal—* 
careAilty prepared for fomily use, whkb he will for- 
nish at tk$ uaual ctuh frien, on applicalion at the 
office of the Farmeri* CaMaet, where samples of tht 
difierent kinds and sixes may be seen. 

J06IAH TAT0M. 

F*tte4b^M«, Snma mmtik ISlA, 1M7. 



tf. 



OOATE8' SEED STORE; 

No. 49 Market Street, 

FBESH TIMOTHT SKEO, 

Of varioue qnalUie9,/ron good camoum aeed to the 
jntreet and Juteet that can he produeed, 

Toanvrat with a complri jiflaoRTiiKirr or 

OBA.88 ii OJLBXmX UmMBB^ 

Of the flneat Ouality and best Yarletiea,— Bird 
Seeds, Ike. 

JOS. P. B. COATES, 
Awessssr Is OmrgB M Otetm, 
May 15th, 1847. 



Id- SHORT ADVERTISSMENTS, 

The snldeet nmtter of wUeb, may eorraspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion often linea 
or lesa; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 

Thb quantity of rain which fell in the 8th months 

1847, was a little more than three inches and aqnarteft 

XaOin. 
Fsna. Boafitalt Tth mo, UL 
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Ws keep on hand at this office, aad will wipply our 

firiendi with Afrfcultiiral works feaermNy. Amoac 

wUchare 

THB FARMBRIi BNCTCLOPSDIA, ftall- 

boaad ia leather;— Price 93 90 

TOUATT ON TBB HORSE, with 1. 8. flkia- 

Ber*e Tery TalaaUe Additaone; S 00 

BRIDGSMANm GARDBNERtI AflBISTANT; S 00 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 97« 

THE PARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 37| 

DANA'S MUCK MANUAL: 90 

Complete eeta of the FARMERS' CABIIVBT, 

hair-bouad, 10 ▼ole. 6 90 

DOWNING'S LandMape OardeDing, 3 90 

Downing*! Fraiu and Fruit Treee of America, 1 90 

0iaNNSR«S Every Man hit own Farrier, 90 

AMERICAN Ponlterer't Companion, 1 S9 

BOUSSINGAULrS RURAL ECONOMY, 1 90 

FARMERS* k, BBnCRANTS* RAND-BOOK, 1 00 

MORRBLL*S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 

STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 

BBVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31i 

BUierrs* rose manual, 79 

THOMAS* FRUIT CULTURIST, 90 

8K1NNBR*S CATTLB & SHEEP DOCTOR, 90 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 90 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 79 

HOARE ON THE VINE. m 

HANNAM*S Economy of Waete Mannien, B5 

LIBBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, S9 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, » 

•• FAMILIAR LETTERS, m 
10HN80N*S DICTIONARY OF MODERN 

GARDENING, S 99 
Subeeriptione reeeiTed for Colman*S Africoltnral 
Toor— or liafle numhen eold. 
^ We are prepared to Mnd booke to order. 



A Tiloable manon— of the beit qoaUty, 
in PhiladelpMa, for eele at the office of the Fakh» 
sae^ Cabimbt, No. 90, North Foorth Street, or mt 
tlM manafhctory, near tlie Penitentiary on Coat«^ 
•treet. Preeent price, fS 00 per harrel, contaiains 
four buehele each, or 40 cents a boihel. Order* froM 
a dIsMnee, enclosinf the cash, with eoet of porter- 
age, will be promptly attended to, by car^lly deli- 
vering the barrele oa board of eoeh conv ey aaee mm 
may be designated, tlie resnlu on com and wheat 
have been generally very satislhetery. Farmers to the 
south and in the interior, both of Ihis State and oC 
New Jersey, arc invited to try it. We are now rea43r 
to supply any demand for turnips, buckwheat, Ac 

JOSIAH TATUM. 
FHUU, Uk si#. 19U, 1847. 



AFRICAN GUANO. 

FiasT quality AMeaa Ouaao, from the island of 
Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Al^ a (bw tons Peruvian 
For sale by J. B. A. & B. ALLEN, 
No. 7 South Wharves, Sad Oil Store below 
Maricet street. 
PUIadelpWa. March I7tb, 1847. 
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THE FARMERS' CABIKET, 



IB PUBLISHBD MONTHLY BY 

JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 






It is Issued oa the flIlMMh of every meath. la nam 
of SS octavo pages eacli. The sul^ects wUI be 
Ulustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri 
ately introduced. 

TaaMS.'-Oae dollar per annum, or ftve dollan for 
seven copies— ^sfaMs m sde««e«. 

All subscriptions must commence at the htginning 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which bad become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any 9/t the back volumes. They may be bad at 



one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty>6ve 
cents half'bouDd and lettered. 

For seven dollars paid in advance, a cenpltfctet of the 
work will be fUrnisned in aambers, includiag the llth 
volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volmue, 
the work may be obtained neatly h^'Vnmd mm4 M> 
tsrsd. Copies returned to the oflee of puMicatioa, 
will also be bound upon the same mms. 

By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
''Cabinet,** is subiiect only to newspaper postage. 



Joseph Rakastraw, Pciatar. 
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